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Ihdr  rlgtita  Oeie— Conduct  of  the  ViKsntl-'Chnrleg  airlTee  at  FIsa— FiotoitiDa 
taabtm^ — Tta  langnage  and  ocnduot — Anger  ot  the  Oourt— DceetlHl  by  Siena  and 
aOa  plMxa— HegotiatlanB  with  fliarle*— AC  lait  coocloded— Ternia  ot  agieaueit 
tn  mtlKiKdar  at  flareneo  ■Oonow  of  the  eMaena— Oieai  IH  tnnblia  and  be. 
llOB— Charlei  anlT«  there— Depoeee  (he  geremmenl  rf  "  Jflne  "— Aamma  the 
Lordahlp— Proeeed*  to  Rome— Retnme— LoTce  Ub  brt«hcT  lo  gom*  SUaia— 
Goa  oei  to  Piaa—Diaorders  there— New  lerolution  at  Slflu^The  ^^car  dinnlieed 


BeJitluue  Heridt  at  Laec»-Pot  down— Chules'e  plant  baffled— Eia  erael  beat- 
mentof  OieGiinliiMjortl- DepartilbTPletraSanlaanil  then  Ibr  Germany— OumiB. 
IBT  cf  the  Gambaoortl— Their  lootto  Km  and  Flonmoe-New  lawa-Nobiea  further 
netricted- Attempt  to  register  real  property  at  FloreDC»-Falle— Coont  Lando— 
laague  agalnat  MB—Angry  feeling  ot  Fin  againet  n 
I>lapnt(»-"iHeriiW*ore"  creMed— Theic  w 
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COKIKNIB. 
«  fran  Pte*— Dmh  ot  Ftmt  Snoos-ADMdot*  Dt  Mm 


t — AJbrancK  prceeed  hj  Uu  GnHt  Ccnpuiy — PobliB^u 
CdOactt  nuRKj  and  trDopfl  In  Fkpmu*— Enthuaiuia  of  tfae  latUr — Aibonioi  tr 
irlth  I^nih^FlDnfluse  P171— Pin,  E&h,  md  PingU  nCliK— FroAiUDd  pan  ot 
Hormoe— Domortie  iflWis— TliB  "Z'*rtno"—Itoe(Rc»»— Power  AuigM land*— 
Pi^tlcil  Inlrigun-Ciy  igiissC  GhlbeliDH— Rled'i  l>v  HifDnxid— In  eril  anue- 
qiUBCei— Gre«  pawnr  of  the  Party  Gnelph— Their  tjrHmr— Cheoki  and  nstrto- 
Udiu  of  Hielr  power—"  AmmanUI."  wbM  '.—larot  of  U»  FlorenUnn  U  thli  neir 
tjmiji7--UpieckiiIe  Biod^  exertknu  aiul  Anal  aacceH  to  nutrtct  tliu  power— 
Fonaadon  of  frat  naTal  armaaiail  of  Flonoofr — Trade  to  TUamone  declared  free 
bj  Pin— UUpala  of  Siena  and  Pemgla— Great  Compnoy  blred  I17  Ibe  fonoer— 
Fre«  paaaage  donanded  hj  Great  OompKij  ttirougta  the  noroitine  itatee — Refbacd 
and  aniie<iaenc»— Diaaater  of  the  Scalelle— Part  of  the  Company  eec^iea— Ftae« 
bet««>  Sleaa  and  Femgla—Bad  oondnct  of  the  FlnentliH  ambiueiidate  In  anlM- 
Ing  the  nsnoanl  of  the  Great  ODmpuly  to  eacqie— Opinlona  and  condiiBt  of  the 
FkirentinH — TtM^  moinira  and  aubeequeDt  dfnonteot— Oreat  Inflnoiec  of  the 
aznhanadon  in  the  public  ooimcna — After-movetopnlB  of  the  OsmpmiT  and  no- 
lence- -DeRmaliB  meeinres— PiDdoUl]  UalalatamadeBeneralof  the  Florent]>»— 
AlbomOE  Id  Fiorence — Haughty  eoridiicl  of  the  Elorentlno  ambaandora — Tliey  are 
abKdTed— ObacmUane  on  thle  liovenuuetit  .  Page  IBB  loJ4B 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

(mm  A.D.  1SS8  tc  aji.  IMS.) 

ObaerTBtkoa—FlBandal  Mite  of  Florence— Count  I^ndo'a  prefect*— OfieratioBi  of  the 

(ompany— Ita  anger  at  Floenec— Beeere  winter- Trenty  with  Lando  Hoeloded  bj 

jUbcnsoi  on  the  part  of  Floresce-'Spirlted  undiKt  of  the  latter— PnbUe  tadlgni- 

tion — Ofltie — Dcoeit  of  Albonoa — Ptm^thand  exccaeeaoftbecompanj — FlocfDce 


■ra]'— Bad  oendnct  of  bcr  alliee— Sapported  b;  the  ml  of  Italy- Peragia'a 
tnachery— ^oik— Plao — Ftonace  rejects  aH  ovcrtnrea  with  the  company— Idodo 
aldrta  the  frtmtler — Oppoaod  by  PandoUo — Baffled — Shamed,  and  foned  to  depart — 
Company  hrokoi  up — Pandolib'B  Criumpb  and  modeaty — OtaerratlQna— Ijwa — New 
"  £ittew"— War  in  the  Caseotliia—Bihlileiia  acquired— Other  acqnlBlUona—TBrbitl 
bumhled-Tuio  degU  Alberti— Anesdote-Ubertlid  and  UtMldinl  citlxena  of  Flo. 
renee— Law  of  admonition- Iti  eiH— Diaeontenl— Cotiapiiwy  of  Bartoloameo  de" 
Medici  and  others — Detected — Bepreased  with  mercy — Two  Intetvtlng  cvoila  at 
Scaiperio  and  Perugia — I^enldtd  eomtiuy  at  Florence — Corruption  in  election 
mattan- Bribery —  LeglilatlDD-latetlcnnce  of  foreign  powen— Puty  Gnelpli 
atrengthencd — NoldU^  oompcUed  to  change  thfdr  name  when  made  conmwDer»— 
State  of  mlisf  party  in  Fk«nce~Ila  general  conduct— Voltem  fklls  ondei  the 
mile  of  Flonnee—Pin  angry— Plen  Oambacortj's  pnqibecy—  Daigns  of  Flsk— 
Wu  Iso'ltatilc  wllk  Floitiiee— Pletrahaotu— Flero  Gamtacortl  InraAn  the  Plaan 
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IX  determined  do — A  boud  ailed 
"flUaftodrftoOmTm"  created — BonibElo  Lupo  gmenl — PietnibuiBU  suirmden 

PtAtiB — PieparatioDB  tor  i 
—Boud  of  the  PlvDS— lvr«« 
^  Orbuldl— NentntftT  of  CmM    Lnpora 
AueriBD  iDDoeccb— Hb  gmenl  iiubUltj— Audj  En 
gl  the  C^pdl>tto-N*«  mllltuT  ngnlitlai*— Obw 

rmr— MilitUT  buk  at  lou— Fleni  Fi 
!■  Lubs  by  tHocber?— Fidbt — GulUpt  ccndoct  of  ti 

3  Ih»  PtaMMneer  Bl||iu  »  Vena— AHopmclo  low- 
er of  Uiii  war— Pmecutkn  at  Ibe  caiDpaJgii--Tletor7 
IT  Pli»— fllegB  of  Baiga  ralMd— Plague  ragw— Army  infeclei— F»r- 
umb  dies  of  it—FnDeral  boDwua— Bis  brother  Rinnaodo  general— The  En^lih 
White  oompanr— Parse  of  the  Plaaiianiir  under  GUrUo  dcgU  Ubaldinl— Obnem- 
tkiiw— The  plafaief  FlomiM  laraded  and  ranged— Arm;  retlm  to  Plia— Ohisells 


icannj — Bialntrlgnee— HeairlTH 
■t  FloieiBe—Wu'  In  Upper  Val  d'Amo— MalatoU'i  tmcben'  and  aaibltkin— 
FtanpHae  amp  blus  bj  Ihs  EngUdi,  vho  threaten  Florence— PindolTo'i  bdd 
Jemendi  njecled— Fenual'i  qieech— Tbinti  of  tlie  En^iab—IUpoli  plnndered— 
Dread  1/  the  En^lah— ObaerraUani— PindoUtl'a  vlewa— Deetruction  of  the  C^ 
ptiletEo  oompany — Thrcala  of  the  l^ngi'l*^ — Ban  Halvl  —  Oonfoilai  at  Florenoe — 
FindidA/i  treachery  palpable— The  Bngliih  retreat  by  Chlanli— Vlgmir  of  the  Flo- 
i(  agidDit  PaadoUb— English  at  Pint- Laneea,  «hatt— Bn^Ui 
de  of  figfating  dacribed— Their  har^hood— HawVWDOd- Thdl  irlDter 
— UamoceMftil— BaumgsrlBO  and  hia  Germaiia  Join  the  Plian,  who  07 
Ui— Their  confldeiue— Flaaadal  state  of  Florrace  eihiMlcd— Hofr- 
h— Plain  of  Florencv  again  orermn— InAolta — EngUeb  penetrate 
the  MtigBllo — Pandolfb^a  amdact— Engliflh  beaten  in  HugeUo— Gallant  conduct  of 
a  German  knight— Engliah  reO^et — Jdalatenla  diamlHed — The  PiAn  army  spread 

Umiagbi  oocDpied— Attack  and  defence  of  Porto  tan  GaUo—New-made  knights— 
Nlgfat  alarm  ofFlDrenco — Piean  army  dislodge — Kepnlacd  beyond  Arno — Retire  to 
VpfB  Vil  d'Amaand  then  to  Pba— Their  kas—Flonntliies  Iniade  the  PIbu  ter- 
riiuy  and  nrtnm  nTe  nnder  Henry  de  MoDtfot— All  the  EngUih  bribed  to  leiTe  the 
Plean  Hrrice  except  Biwkwood— Galeotto  Malateeta  general— Battle  of  CBactoii— 
BawkwDod  repnleed  with  lo« — Intiigua  of  Malatenta — DIsotmtent  of  the  iddkra 
— Treaaneolof  PJMBpri«OMn-"T(((o((<'Kmiri"  (Biilt— Troop,  mil  mndnona 
— AlEtay  between  Germanj  and  English— Army  divided — i'CAce  wished  fOr — Nego- 
(UUma  at  Feeda— Berolullon  at  Plia— Ginrannl  d'  AgDellD—Hii  Intrigues— Mak« 
Umadt  Doge  sf  Fla*— PMoe  ooacladed— Conditions  taTOorable  to  Florence— Beflee. 
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CHAFTEE  SXV. 
(7I0I  I.D.  1364  TO  AJh  lt;4.) 
IHiquiot  of  FlorQiR — Cbmpuiin,  at  AvIgitnDii— Tbe  Whltt  corapanT — Batfirg 

C^jrifl  the  plago?— Tho  Vlfloond  abut  themselroi  up — Bemabd'e  precmuHozu,  ud 
reportof  bliidHith — Plo^ne  onp  yior  liter  tn  ToKany— That  province  hanoaedhf 
Ow  compuiia-Coiidaot  of  Florence— Onn  made  to  the  pope— Onnivn}'  ot  Saint 
OeorgB— BiTgain  iri  th  It— AU  llsl}- dtatnrbBj  by  the  Condotaeii— PoUey  of  FloroKa 
—Star  company— Joins  Baumgartfli  and  defmta  HaKfewood  near  l^mgUk — J^aiu 
in  the  Maremma — &igUBh  retire  towards  Genoa— Treaty  hetwven  Sleoa  andnorenee 
— BeatmOm  of  the  "Cbpltano  del  Pepdo"  — Bifiinn  of  Podeati^  oocncU  — 
I4olimty  lUll  retain  nme  pover— Oenenl  coDledenuy  against  all  new  eatnjmnltt— 
tJiban  V,  pcaidff— Ar^foon — Chuwitfrrofthedty  and  papal  uurt—ttadependazioe 
<iD  nmce^-OhKiTatlons  on  Oie  ecfJeaiadtlcal  poireT — Papal  reridoice  out  of  Italy 
nnpopOlaf  tljcre— PetmrcVa  cjihortatlons  mppoaed  to  have  Inflocnced  ITrtian  to 
letum  to  Inly — Oondotdfrl  Jiut  tben  a  moie  powerful  ■Umuliu — Urban'a  quar- 
nls  with  BemabJi- ReaolTea  In  tonnrt  with  the  emperoi  to  lemove  to  Borne  and 
extirpate  Che  ViBconti  —  Negotlslce  with  norencs— BetdemeDt  witli  Clurte*— 
KMniiM  to  Italy— AlbmiK  dlim  Hin  tmty  agalntt  Beniabti- Flonnoe  dedlnca  to 
Join — She  afodaamtiaasadoTA  to  the  emperor — 'UrbanoideavoiiratDlndiioeTVirvtiee 
to  Join  him  fcut  hfla— Poiie  Jiepl««d— Srdiliao  at  Tlterto  —  Pope  nuconred  by 
Flonsiee — BeroU  of  Ban  Minialo — Parlfled  tv  a  moment — Emperor'fl  arrlTal- ^le 
TlMontPe  nnpopolarltf—FcarA  of  Florenffi  about  the  empcrcir — Hit  operHtiota  and 
treachery  in  Lombudy— Treata  with  Bemabb— Vtuiely  of  mtiafu  In  the  Italian 
AnDlee — Emperor^  prognea — A^eHoV  ncgntlationa  and  their  TeeuVt — Looca  ^vok 
to  Okarlea — Ploa  rerolta — Beoomfe  frDe— Armed  aaeoclatlon  of  Habit  Uicbael — 
Gambaoorti  natned— Hli  condoct— Charlea  attempta  Fin— Bepnlwil— Emperor^ 
MDga  at  Planaw— Sia  Apptala  to  the  pc^e— She  anna— llien  hoya  the  empemr'a 
peooe— OiarieB  IT.  tntrlgoea  at  Bena- la  drlnn  from  tlw  town— Ketlree  to  Laooa 
— Benlna  to  eitnict  nmcy  and  retnm  home—  Florenoe  and  Urban  alumed- 
They  reooncile  Plaa  with  Charlce — The  Lnncheae  boy  their  freedom — Their  apirlt — 
Commerce  of  Porto  PiMflo  reelorcd— darles  retume  to  Germany— Son  Vioiato 
bedeged  by  Florence— Quaml  with  BetnaM)— Hawkwnod  advance*  to  Caadna— 
LcoKiie  with  tlrbaii  and  othcim— Folly  of  the  Bcignorj— ITie  pope  eicMnoinnieatw 
Bernahti— Secepdon  of  hli  aabanadon  at  UHan- FlrarBtiBn  defeated  by  Hawk. 
wood— Be  ovSTOna  the  plain  of  Florence— Ban  Klniato  taken— Joy  of  ttia  Florak 
tinea— Borrommei  family— Uaroo  Dowai  eent  to  Lombody- B«rBabft  attempta 
Loeea  and  Piaa—Falli— Power  of  Piern  OambaoorU- ffinrVwood  tetlrea— Lnc™ 
■etenlliely  lk«e— Aadstad  by  Florense— I>eatb  of  Hanno  DonaU— Peace  wiOl  Ber- 
nab6 — "nie  influence  of  noreuM  toctvLeee — ITrbaii  V»  retnmB  to  Avignon — Hl» 
gnural  character  and  dfndi — PetranuVopiiikaiofblm — Gregory  XI. — AnemlxiaBy 
from  FlrarfDce — She  becomce  alamed  at  the  cburch — Eodeavoura  to  make  a  league 
id  other  Hlatee — Internal  tiouUca — BioiA 
3e  people  and  la  reocaicQedwlth  Piero 
AlUnl— IM*«Btentand  lui^ckaaof  the  people— Benchl  Boondetomito  —  Jalna 
Iba  AlUnl— Cndwt  of  the  party  Ooelpb— ObamrUy  of  Um  luebliiray  of  FloRO- 
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la  dia  SrigiKvy— Thdr  pnrrmlHm  Biirirrt  of  nUppo  Butul— RtcrimhiUiai  cf 
OtefHtlon*— BiA*nUMiidBtaMinQi(i^ba(li— Hamnaor  IheBaUk— "TV  TVii 
^  LOtrt^^Ut^iiwt  On^agnl— FDrtlur  nvHon  ifitaut  the  Altdal— Ficro 
FrtrltODi— FciHoated— 0)Hmtku~y«ir  oppisltloil  ta  put;  Ooelph— Ucgiilottl 
Liipa  dl  CUtlgUoiichlD~Fut7  Gualpb  ii 

■■hnlH.ll  to  IhB  CODIWII  of  OH 

the  ehuRtI— "  £^  i/tta  Jfpi"— Maiurdo  tJ 

aitirel;«abdaed FwellSto 


CHAPTEB  SXn. 

[nou  A.D.  1ST3  n  aji.  U7B.] 
te  of  tl>l7— N^Im— OcDt  ndad  to  ilmim     Tiiiiliiii     T1ii1ii|im     Tlflliiint  kIMiii 
ni  Jacopa  BmBlul'-BaraH  of  Oaua— C^idliu]  Albotan  in 
Id  LomlMrdT— ScccDd  >l»gt  el  Pt 

Prtce  of  IIM— \'la«Dle  prepun  tor  "Ii— Coaip«]lj  of  St  George  nlwd  bjhta 
•OD— WhomiiRlmtoNBpla— Isdefeated  andmadeprlaoiwr— ManligeofVkilulte 
ViBwte  with  Uosel  Duke  of  Oarenco— Benuib6  ioiuIk*  Bimiu  ud  Kegsfo— 
ITcadui^  of  Eats  and  Lando— Dntti  of  tW  Unngoli  of  Itonfetnto—Wir  «  both 
Oh  ^^ictoti— AUIm  dBfaital  bj  Ambrogio  Vtoconl*— BermW't  ermilty— H»wfc- 
wood  qiilta  the  VlaconU  sod  Joim  Ibe  pqjie— Trnoe— Bralun  by  Amtnglo—TlUu 
Impoml  oo&igluid  wd  oUibi  onuitilM  fin  ttali  mi  — Tn  pownful  iniila 
t^iatt  tlw  twoVlKOBtl  — And  both  priucn  aoBomjaiaMi  tSTS-Ita  mue- 
qneM»--W>i'  n«DauiieiiiHl~Ambro0o  defcMid  bj  tbirkwood  It  PuMia— It* 
muMi^ncBW  DftiBtrmbt  K  Oiincdo— BvtoHi— math  of  Ainln«lo  Vlwmte~ 
A  win  cf  Uh  vvi  legate*  pnTTents  p«M— Oinioli  pnqntj  anirpcd  In  the  pope'i 
■bMiiic  M  AfigDoD— Rcoomed  b;  AIbon»i--Hla  tiuivt«— Eill  effuu  of  fORign 
RonmiHiit  gl  dlBTcta  dpmlniom  ■  TTueo  be«w«D  Benukb6  and  the  pope— StaU  of 
FlneoM— Onduct  of  WilUam  de  Noellet  legale  c«  Bolo^nia— Hi)  Calee  aUfflaleof 
(h*  FlorentliH  ohaneler— Hli  unUlloiu  Tlem— Sendi  Hawlcmod  id  raiage  UiMr 
toTiWT— Out-vlRed  bj  them- Wai  renlnd  on  agalut  the  choich— Otto  deUa 
Onsra  emud— VlaoroDH  tmsniiH— Pqal  ug«,  and  iiidilt  of  the  FlareDIlDB— 
la«ia  wltta  BanabA— Able  emdnet  of  the  Elgbt— Standard  i^  Ubert;— Unlrena 
reralt  of  papal  tomis— IHiliiteTeMednaa  at  Florence— Alarm  of  Fcqie  Qitgorj  XI. 
—He  oigigta  the  BcetoB  raopany— Tbdi  tnaitliig— Attempt  at  peace— Berolt  of 
Bidogiia— Blame  ud  condnot  of  FloreDos— nrmnae  of  tbe  govtrmnmt— Croel 
plBBdn  of  Faenta  by  Haolmcd- EtU  eflM*  of  euomniiinlaitlai  on  Fhamllne 
eomuena— The  Florentinn  eIIhI  to  appear  at  ATlgnoD— Donito  Baibadort'a  botd 
detenu  at  the  repufaUo— The  pope's  lepl;- Flonnn  amdrcmed— Hei  flnmne 
¥tl^  dljcartent— AmbaRsadore  eoit  to  Justify  her  conduct  thrnogboat  Enropt— 
Honn  to  the  Elgbt  ot  Wai— Called  Eight  ealnti— Del^ndTe  meaiune— Sonooii 
toBalDguimderBldoUbda  Virano— B(dt«na  Innncd  by  the  Bieloiu  nodet  the 
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l—fOi  erwltT— Dneta  IMwwB  tm  BntoBi  ud  two  ItaUist- 
jnofUmBrtton*— Horrid  fctairfftrfnii- Unit™  UielwiW  more  aimlj 
-Tbe  BreWo  laden  bribed  jmd  Hswkwood  i««iiied  »!  nimKe—ftitblMum 
(rfBidollb  diTiruio—CTinnJh  property  Mind— Tbe  iK^e  arti««  In  lulj— BUle  oT 
Home— Vdalj  orged  by  Flomioe  lo  reroll— Oolnaio  SiUntsU'i  ledtt^Pnidm*! 
anufi  eflbct— Viln  mdiavonn  at  peioe— Bologm  TBtnrm  to  the  oharoh— Neeqa»- 
tlou  for  ptB«  began  at  Sumu  under  Benubfa  nwdlitioo— Death  of  Gneory  SI. 
— BleoHonofUrtuiVL— WHl«attlTo«ini8otliep»pe^d™a  .   P»gBM7lo»8 


XXVIL 


■sdidtT  of  tliB  partf  Ooelpb— fWDt  CUheriiH  of  Bt 

Uh  •dnmlihed'-'nu  Dommnidty  w«ried~PrepantliBia  to 

da' Medld— Cbkh  or  tl»  two  fuOoiB— Bold  dHlgn  of  Oe  Ondpba— I^  di  Ou- 

ti^bnehlo'i  pnmptltQde— PUm  dt^  AlUid'i  atiMj—'Btelz  DonpuC  vltli  Hal- 

Ttatro— Bcekm— Hta  "Bg™,  ind  ill    ~  .  -     .  — 

gtHilUoniinMp  — TnmiilB  ia  the  Co 

eoaUnae— Sjndloa  of  ttajwi    DUltaait  Tfam»— Han 

—ABaUlenUed— OsOagalKglii— Idpo'ihooeebimHi— Hew   . 

Hon  rioO— Tlie  sdmtBiWied  reelOTed  on  oandlUmu— Lnlgi  Gulociiirdini  gtoMe- 

nler  uttsniiti  ta  mtnre  p««— Qceat  eclUtiaD  Id  the  dty— Kev  Srndka  etuKO— 

Nrnr  mnBUif*— Arnu  a^iin  n»r1«d  to — The  gorertuiKnt  intimidated — JMttbDo*! 

popolnritT— aul«l«rdiiii'»  epeech— Dlmralenl  rf  On  papatrntia—rbBii  griennoe* 

— OpiMdUm  at  tlie  upper  and  lower  IndBfr-Wooi-lnMle— la  powm  and  JnilwlJo- 

Uan—Ogmp!— Origin  01  the  Bane— Secret  nwetii^  of  the  popnlasa  at  Bonca— 

Theli  riewi  ontolded— Rerolt  delennlned— Theto  lalentlm*  atoBn«*d— SulmUO 

and  oUwT  leaden  implleaM— Tnnndt  oflhe  Oampt— IIkIt  auDMaa  and  exeaws— 

Oeate  knl^B— Tbeli  InooiuAxDcy— 'nvy  take  the  Podeatfa  palace— lludr 


e  gonfiOonter— Hia  pmdanee— 
s  Eigtit  of  War  tg  qait  Uw  palace-la  thought  to 
fkToor  aa  rich— DiHODlnt  aid  dMalon  of  Ua  own  part;— Cooncil  of  Eight  ot  St*. 
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LncluHi. 

Polio  22*. 
Muchionne. 


MMm  a  Domeroas  suite  of  dependent  Ghibelines  eagerly 
crowding  to  his  standard ;  no  Italian  prince  had  hitherto 
equalled  him  in  solid  power,  and  few  in  the  ambition  and 
talent  to  uae  it.  Nevertheless,  animated  hj  present  dai^r 
all  classes  at  Florence  moved  with  a  common  impulse  and 
woAed  in  concert ;  manifestoes  were  published  and  circulated 
tbrou^ont  the  peninsula ;  ud  was  demanded  from  Naples, 
Biena,  Perugia,  and  Bol<^;ua,  besides  all  the  Guelphic  cities  of 
Bom^na  and  Tuscany,  and  alliances  formed  with  most  of  them, 
C     VOL.  u.  B 
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3  FLOItEHTINE   HIBTOB!.  [nwi  r. 

The  Lombanl  membere  of  the  late  league  were  called  upon  to 
see  its  conditioiis  fulfilled,  and  open  or  secret  negotiationB 
were  commenced  with  almost  all  the  states  whose  domeetic 
quarrelB  did  not  prevent  their  joining  in  hostilities  gainst  a 
man  now  become  fbrmiddble  even  to  the  most  powerful.  A 
board  of  four  Fopokni  and  two  nobles  was  created  to  conduct 
the  war  under  the  title  of  "  /  Sei  deUa  Chierra."  Fourteen 
other  citizens  of  the  popular  class  were  also  formed  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  to  supply  the  general  fimds ;  for 
that  of  the  combined  army  of  Florence  and  Venice  which  was 
destined  to  act  in  Lombardy,  seems  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
particular  board  hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  both  being  limited  to 
one  year's  duration :  yet  this  was  a  long  stride,  and  thus  the 
evanescent  nature  of  the  ordinaiy  adminiatration  was  coirected 
by  a  necessity  arising  from  a  wider,  more  permanent,  and  more 
complex  system  of  exterior  politics. 

These  energetic  measures  rendered  the  citizens  so  conMent 
that  on  hearing  of  Pier  Sacoone's  sudden  alliance  with  Mastino 
they  instantly  declared  war  against  him  without  an  attempt  to 
negotiate,  and  promptly  occupying  the  mountain  passes  of 
Komagna  cut  off  all  communication  between  these  new  allies, 
while  in  concert  with  Perugia  hostilitieB  were  carried  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Arezzo.  But  like  great  anxiety  of  Florence  was  to 
adopt  the  most  secure  and  effectual  way  of  annoying  so  distant 
an  enemy  as  Mastino ;  as  the  operations  against  Lucca  even  if 
successful  conld  but  sUghtly  affect  the  centre  of  hie  sohd  do- 
mains and  it  became  necessaiy  to  find  him  enemies  nearer 
home.  Secret  negotiations  were  accordingly  commenced  with 
Azzo  Visconti  and  other  potentates,  but  more  succeasMly  with 
Venice,  first  through  Florentine  merchants  on  the  spot,  and 
then  by  a  formal,  but  still  secret,  embassy  composed  of  the  gon- 
falonier Francesco  Baldovinetti  and  that  Salvestro  de'  Medici 
who  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  pohlical 
&ctionB  of  his  countiy.    The  Florentine  merchants  were  also 
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statesmen,  and  their  goTemment  could  therefore  place  the 
roanagement  of  any  secret  negotiation  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  been,  or  might,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  became 
ministers  of  the  repablio ;  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  their  own  country  as  well  aa  with  the  character 
and  reaooTces  of  that  in  which  they  resided ;  and  who  moreover 
were  enabled  to  preserve  the  most  profound  secrecy  by  means 
of  th^  sample  mercantile  character. 

Venice  was  at  this  period  highly  incensed  against  the  Scali- 
geri  of  Verona  as  well  on  account  of  severe  commercial 
restrictions  in  the  territories  of  Treves  and  Padua,  as  on  that 
<tf  their  interference  with  the  aalt  works  of  Cbioggia  by  a 
rival  muui&clory  which  they  established  near  Mestrs:  the 
Venetians  beii^  jealous  of  their  own  monopoly  of  this  article 
annoyed  tiie  rising  town  and  works,  and  the  brothers  retali- 
ated by  destroyii^  their  salt  pans  at  Chioggia  and  occupying 
Ueetra  itself*. 

Before  this  epoch  Venice  had  been  almost  exclusively  em- 
fdoyed  in  her  eastern  trade  and  conquests,  and  interfered  but 
little  in  Italian  politics:  although  decided  imperialists,  the 
Onelph  and  Ghibeline  factions  were  scarcely  felt  in  that  re- 
public, and  a  succession  of  treaties  with  the  rulers  of  Treves 
Padua  and  Verona  had  hitherto  protected  their  commerce  in 
Lcmbardy  and  the  neighbouring  states.  With  Florence  at  this 
epoch  the  Venetians  may  be  supposed  to  hate  had  no  common 
feeling  but  the  usual  petty  jealousies  of  mercantile  competition, 
wherefore  the  pngect  of  a  close  union  between  them  was  foil  of 
doubt  and  difficulty:  common  danger  however  removed  all 
obstacles  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-first  of 
June  t^  which  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  tno  thousand 
infiuitiy  were  to  be  employed  in  the  territories  of  Treviso  and 
Verona,  the  expense  being  equally  divided  betvreen  them.    A 

p.  109.— Scbelltco,  Cronus  TensU,  Ub.  I. 
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mixed  commisBion  of  Venetiiui  and  Florentine  deputies  ^ras  to 
direct  the  general  coune  of  wartare,  with  power  to  increase  the 
armj,  and  ample  funds  for  secret  serrice  an  item  of  great 
moment  in  tliose  days  when  the  revolt  of  disaffected  towns 
formed  one  of  the  moat  common  operations  of  war.  Florence 
was  also  to  act  iadependentlj  against  Lucca  and  if  snocess- 
fill  attack  Parma  at  her  own  charge,  both  parties  engaging 
neither  to  make  peace  or  truce  without  each  other's  consent 
and  tfl  give  three  months'  notice,  before  its  natural  termi- 
nation, of  their  intention  either  to  finish  or  continue  the 
alliance.  The  treaty  was  then  formally  published  by  pjroclai 
motion  both  at  Venice  and  Florence  on  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
and  U)UB  began  the  greatest  enterprise  which  the  latter  state 
had  as  yet  undertaken  and  the  first  grave  mteiference  of  the 
former  in  Italian  afiairs.  This  event  was  more  remarkable 
because  Venice,  although  habitually  inclined  to  the  Ctesars, 
had  hitherto  avoided  any  serious  intimacy  with  Italian  powers, 
while  Florence  always  an  unflinching  adherent  of  the  church ; 
which  Venice  ever  kept  distinct  from  and  subservient  to  the 
state ;  had  in  1309  mainly  assisted  in  defeating  the  Venetian 
armies  near  Ferrara  when  opposed  to  the  forces  of  Clement 
the  Fifth  about  the  disputed  succession  tn  that  principality. 
To  conduct  the  war  with  vigour  ten  of  the  most  skilful  and 
opulent  merchantfl  of  Florence  were  chosen,  and  with  full 
powers  to  raise  funds  on  the  security  of  300,000  florins  of 
annual  revenue  arising  from  certain  taxes  now  for  the  most  part 
doubled :  one  third  of  that  sum  however  having  been  already 
appropriated  to  pay  the  iaterest  of  a  debt  contracted  for  aa 
imnecessary  war  against  Lucca.  These  ten  commi^oners  in 
conjunction  with  certain  mercantile  houses  and  other  com> 
mercial  men,  (amongst  them  the  historian  Gio.  Villani)  under- 
took to  raise  supplies  for  the  whole  duration  of  hostilities  in  the 
following  manner.  They  eng^ed  with  their  own  means  and 
credit  immediately  to  raise  100,000  florins,  one-third  of  which 
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was  a  direct  pajment  &om  their  private  coSbrs,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  a  loan  omongfit  the  dtdzens  on  the  above  men- 
tioned public  BOGuri^ ;  some  of  tlie  creditors  to  be  repaid  in  a 
year,  others  in  two,  according  to  dicumBtances.  Those  vho 
thus  confidentlj  risked  their  money  received  on  interest  of 
iifteen  per  cent,  per  annnm ;  more  cautious  people  who  pre- 
ferred the  reaponsibility  of  a  private  company  to  the  Becurity 
of  pablic  faith,  had  only  eight  per  cent ;  while  the  onited  body 
of  managing  mercbanta  appear  to  have  cleared  about  five  per 
cent  on  the  vthole  transaction.  Any  person  without  disposable 
capital  who  yet  made  use  of  his  credit  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  public  need,  had  a  remuneration  or 
"  ffuerdon  "  of  twenty  per  centum. 

The  expenses  of  this  vrar  were  thus  securely  provided  for, 
bat  a  national  debt  and  a  peraidous  system  of  public  lo^ns  was 
now  commenced  which  continued  until  it  ruined  the  republic. 
Two  resident  commissioners  were  dispatched  to  manage  the  finan- 
cial and  commisaariat  departments  at  Venice  in  conjunction  with 
two  Venetians,  while  a  couple  more  of  knightly  rank  assisted 
in  the  ducal  cabinet  and  two  other  knights  were  attached  to  the 
annyaa  permanent  members  of  the  general's  council.  These  mo- 
oetaiy  arrangements  received  the  applause  not  only  of  Florence 
but  of  all  Italy  which  as  yet  did  not  perceive  the  danger  of  an  &c- 
camulating  public  debt,  which  vampire-like  began  thus  softly  to 
fan  the  public  while  it  drained  the  sources  of  national  existence. 

A  thousand  infantry,  bearing  on  their  arms  the  united  badge 
of  the  two  states,  mardied  immediately  from  Florence  and 
were  followed  by  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  the  same  that  had 
been  guarding  the  mountain  passes  between  Arezzo  and 
Bomagna  under  Pino  della  Tosa  and  Gerozzo  de'  Bardi: 
Venice  no  less  active  immediately  poured  fifteen  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  a  great  force  of  in&ntiy  into  the  territory  of  Treves, 
and  Uaadno  had  long  foreseen  and  prepared  for  the  combat*. 

■  Oki.  Tniui,  Lib.  zi.,  cu.  ilv.,  dviU,,  ud  1.— Scip.  Ammlnto,  Ui. 
vUi,  p.  103. 
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Enoiring  hon  much  mischief  m^ht  be  committed  by  a  oom- 
paratJTely  insignificaiit  enemy,  and  having  often  experienced 
the  Ubaldini's  fickleness,  the  FlorentineB  sent  a  moBsenger 
to  learn  what  party  they  intended  to  favour  in  the  approach- 
ing contest.  This  ponerfiil  clan  with  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo 
at  its  head  bad  already  felt  both  the  Mendship  and  enmity 
of  Florence  and  had  then  no  mind  lo  forfeit  the  one  or 
unnecessarily  provoke  the  otlier.  All  therefore  withoat  besi- 
tatdon,  not  only  declared  for  the  allies  hot  offered  to  attack 
Arezzo  and  the  Tarlati,  and  even  allow  the  Florentines  to 
dispose  of  them  and  tlieir  posse^ons  during  the  war ;  saving 
only  episcopal  rights ;  provided  that  they  should  be  comprised 
as  allies  in  any  treaty  that  might  eventually  be  concluded, 
and  these  conditions  were  gladly  accepted*. 

About  the  sune  period  anolLer  league  was  formed  with 
Naples,  Boli^na,  and  Perugia,  who  together  agreed  to  raise  three 
thousand  cavalry  in  aid  of  the  Guelphic  cause  of  which  Flo- 
rence alone  furnished  eight  hundred :  Faenza  and  Imola  were 
afterwards  admitted  to  this  confederacy  and  an  embassy  was 
dispatched  to  implore  the  pope's  fiivour  and  if  possible  recon- 
cile him  with  Bologna.  Siena  subsequently  joined  it  under 
certain  conditions  whit^  preserred  her  friendship  with  Arezzo, 
and  King  Robert  added  one  hundred  men-at-arms  to  his  con- 
tingent 

During  these  transactions  neither  the  army  of  Florence  n» 
Masldno's  Lucchese  garrison  was  inactive ;  inroads,  skirmishes, 
and  devastation  occupied  the  troops  of  both  nations ;  the  de- 
fences of  EmpoU,  Fontflrmo,  Montelupo  and  other  places  wbid) 
bad  suffered  from  the  flood,  were  now  repaired  and  ev^  pre- 
paration made  for  active  vrarfare ;  a  leader  atone  was  wanting 
but  soon  and  unexpectedly  supplied.  The  Rossi  of  Parma 
BA«r  suffering  excessiTe  u^ustice  from  the  povrer  and  perfidy 
of  Mastino  and  their  hereditary  foes  the  Correggi  of  that  dty, 

*  Sdp.  Anuninti^  lib.  nil.,  p.  404. 
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found  themseWes  oasted  from  all  their  donuuns  in  the  Per- 
msaan  and  finally  beaieged  by  the  Veronese  army  under 
Spinetto  Halespini  in  their  only  remaining  i&onghold  of 
Pontremoli  Piero  de'  Bosd  the  youngest  of  aix  brothera  is 
described  ss  a  man  of  h^  military  talent  and  general  ac- 
complishments both  of  mind  and  body :  to  a  daring  courage 
he  Joined  exceeding  skill  and  prudence ;  prompt  and  decisive 
as  a  general,  be  was  averse  fiom  every  act  of  cmelt?  and  bore  a 
character  unstained  by  the  Tices  of  that  barbarous  age.  It  was 
his  custom  on  nndertakii^  any  enterprise  to  vank  his  troops 
against  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  to  pn^bit  all  outrage ;  and 
so  much  wBs  he  beloved  for  his  humanity  that  there  were  but 
few  in  his  camp  whether  natives  or  strangers  who  did  not  give 
him  the  name  of  father.  Toll  and  beautiful  in  person  he  un- 
conscdoufily  attracted  the  notice  of  every  woman  who  looked  on 
him,  while  the  purt^  of  his  morals  was  such  as  gained  him  the 
reputatdon  of  never  having  overstepped  the  bounds  of  chastity : 
soldiers  of  every  rank  and  nation  were  devoted  to  him,  and  this 
was  retnmed  by  a  liberality  that  frequently  left  him  destitute 
of  everything  but  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  his  ornaments. 
When  be  died  hie  soldiers  put  on  mourning,  and  long  and 
deeply  bewailed  their  misfortune.  Piero  Roeso  hod  been  de- 
tained as  a  hostage  at  Verona  bat  contrived  to  eecape,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August  offered  bis  services  in  person  at  Flo- 
rence :  struck  with  the  confidence  of  one  so  lately  their  enemy 
the  citizens  felt  more  disposed  to  remember  the  services  of  his 
grandfather  who  had  led  their  troops  to  victory  at  Campaldino, 
than  the  iDJnries  they  had  suffered  from  Piero  himself  wlule  in 
possession  of  Lucca,  and  without  hemtation  gave  him  command 
of  the  army  thro  ready  to  mardi  against  his  former  subjects 
now  the  vassals  of  Mastino*.  In  this  sitoatitm  he  ravaged  the 
enemy's  coontry,  insulted  his  capital,  and  even  passed  the  Ser- 
ip.  iii  —  KnuoDdl,  vol.  ir.,  p.  117, 
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cluo  by  the  bridge  of  San  QuUico  in  hopes  of  draning  down  on 
himself  the  besieging  armj  finm  PoutremoU :  Malespini  did 
not  move,  but  the  governor  of  Lucca  leaving  the  defence  of  that 
city  to  the  inhabitants  made  a  bold  push  mth  all  his  garrison  to 
the  strong  position  of  Ceiruglio  vrhere  he  could  intercept  Fiero's 
communications  vith  Florence  and  compel  him  to  retreat. 
The  Florentine  general  thus  forced  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement  met  his  enemy  on  the  fi^  of  September  at  Cas- 
traccio'a  ancient  intrenchments  between  the  marshy  lake  of 
Bientino  (then  more  extensive  than  at  present)  and  the  moon- 
tain  :  the  Lucchese  were  instantly  attacked  and  defeated,  but 
the  excited  Boldiers  heedless  of  Piero's  command  bore  rashly 
on  in  pursuit  until  near  the  gat«a  of  Cerruglio  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  were  in  their  turn  driven  back  vrith  great 
slanghter.  Piero  Rosso  foreseeing  the  probabihty  of  this  had 
kept  the  rest  of  his  troops  in  hand,  and  after  covering  the  re- 
formation of  these  fu^tires  he  firmly  encountered  their  pursuers 
yiho  came  rushing  donu  the  hi  11a  in  all  the  confidence  of  recrait 
victoiy :  an  obstinate  combat  and  final  defeat  of  the  assailants 
added  new  laurels  to  those  already  won  by  the  Florentine 
general,  and  the  capture  of  Mastuio's  banner  with  about 
thirteen  of  his  principal  officers  carried  such  satisfaction  to  the 
heart  of  Florence  that  Piero  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
more  important  command  of  the  aUied  forces  in  Lombardy 
where  with  his  brother  Marsilio  he  maintained  a  high  and  trell- 
deserved  reputation.  These  two  chie&  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  took  the  field  in  October  and  overran  the 
whole  territory  of  Treviao  up  to  the  gatea  of  that  city ;  then 
returning  by  Mestre  burned  its  suburbs  and  pushed  on,  per- 
haps with  more  daring  than  discretion,  amongst  the  dikes  and 
streams  of  P^ua,  imtdl  the  world  marvelled  to  see  them  reach 
Pieve  di  Sacco  unmolested,  which  they  did  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember 1S36.  Here  Mastino  mi^t  have  attacked  them  with 
four  thousand  men-at^«rms  from  Padua,  but  he  is  accused 
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of  over  prudence  and  the  Bosei  probably  knew  his  character; 
yet  entangled  as  they  were  in  that  aqueous  district,  escape 
would  have  been  difficult  and  combat  almost  hopeless.  In 
these  tryii^;  circomstances  Marsilio  andadonely  proposed  to 
send  a  challenge  to  Mastino  and  all  his  followers;  but  the 
nary  Veronese  suspected  the  existence  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  enemy  and  certain  Paduan  malcontente,  also 
doubtfbl  of  some  of  his  foreign  troops,  and  feeling  sure  of 
nllimately  taking  his  adversaiy  in  a  net  by  destroying  all  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  that  intersected  country ;  he  after  an 
empty  show  of  battle  effected  the  latter  object  and  returned  to 
Fadua  convinced  that  he  had  been  prudent  in  rafiising  what 
the  enemy  seemed  bo  aiuiously  to  desire,  On  thk  the  Rossi 
b^au  their  retreat  and  with  great  and  rapid  efforts  past  every 
stream  liver  and  canal  by  rate  of  timber  or  wickerworb,  until 
they  reached  Bovolento  on  a  branch  of  the  Baciglione  only 
flight  miles  from  Fadua  but  commanding  every  water  communi- 
oation  between  the  Adige  and  Chio^ia.  Here  covered  on  two 
sides  by  the  river  in  a  strongly-fortified  position  which  had 
free  access  to  Venice  the  combined  army  posted  itself  for 
the  winter  eqnally  ready  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations ; 
and  this  became  their  permanent  head  quarters  during  the 

The  troops  were  soon  augmented  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horsemen  and  five  thousand  foot,  and  with  freeh  spirit 
attacked  the  Paduan  salt  works  at  Castello  delle  Saline  which 
Mastino  had  fortified :  he  and  Alberto  della  Scala  advanced  to 
their  defence ;  Piero  offered  battle  which  Mastdno  refused  and 
the  place  was  carried  in  spite  of  him  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November ;  this  and  a  suteequent  discomfiture  of  four  hundred 
Veronese  cavalry  on  their  way  to  Monsehce  diminished  the  Sca- 

*  Ii»D.  Andaa,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  IIS. —  cap.  i.,  Ac. — Scip.  Amminto.  Lib. 
Qio.  miani,  Lib.  li.,  cap.  lir. —  viji.,  p.  407. — Huratoii,  Auculi,  An. 
SabeQua^   CronKa  VeD«ti,  Lib.  il,    1336. 
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ligeri's  reputation  while  it  uignieiited  that  of  their  antagoniste. 
Thua  stimulated,  Pieio  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jann- 

'  ary  assailed  Padua  itself,  made  a  lodgemuit  in  the 
suburb  of  Ognisaanti  and  would  have  maintained  his  poet  haA 
not  the  garrison  succeeded  in  burning  it  down :  this  partjal 
anccesB  was  not  however  entirely  owing  to  Ptero,  for  UaniHo 
and  Ubertdno  da  Carrara  two  chiefe  of  Padua  related  to  the 
Bo8ai,aud  by  whose  means  that  city  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Verona,  had  kept  up  a  constant  communicstian  with  their 
kinsmen ;  the  cause  was  that  Ubertjno's  wife  had  been  outraged 
by  Maatino'a  elder  brother  Albert  della  Soala,  then  govemii^ 
Padua,  who  with  the  bold  brutaU^  of  a  tynmt  boasted  of  it  even 
to  the  husband  himself :  Ubertino  said  nothing,  but  inmiediately 
added  two  golden  horns  to  his  ordinary  crest  until  the  moment 
of  revenge  arrived.  War  favoured  the  designs  of  these  chiefs 
but  Mostino  probably  suspecting  this  secret  intercourse  with 
the  fiosd,  was  far  from  having  that  absolute  confidenoein  their 
fidelity  that  they  managed  to  inspire  into  his  brottier,  with 
whom  their  influence  was  unbounded  *. 

Trusting  to  this  Piero  again  on  the  seventh  of  February 
pushed  forward  a  small  force  and  carried  the  suburb  of  San 
Marco,  but  dis^pointed  by  his  supporting  columns  which  had 
gone  astray  in  the  night,  he  found  himself  at  daylight  in  con- 
siderable danger,  with  only  a  few  men  and  no  sign  of  revolt 
in  the  city :  rising  with  the  circumstances,  he  boldly  attacked 
a  gate,  as  if  strong  and  confident,  while  his  troops  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn,  and  the  garrison  blinded  by  this  audacity 
allowed  him  to  make  good  his  retreat  unmolested. 

The  usual  style  of  warfare  followed  these  unsuccessful 
attempts ;  indeed  scarcely  any  other  could  have  been  efiectually 
adopted  where  each  city,  town,  and  village,  was  indoaed  or 
r^ularly  fortified,  yet  entirely  dependent  on  the  neighbour- 
hood for  its  daily  subsistence :  a  decisive  battle  being  seldom 

*  Aoiiiiinto,  Lib.  irUi.,  p.  413. — Hiint«ri,  AniwlE,  Anno  133*. 
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die  wiab  of  eiHier  partf,  devaetalioii,  revolts,  sodden  asBaultg, 
empty  boasts,  insolts,  and  cartels  of  defiance,  charact«rised  the 
general  course  of  hostdlitiee  in  these  ronumtic  times.  But  the 
KTeroge  of  hnnum  ability,  however  varied  and  circomsoribed  its 
field  of  action  may  be,  is  in  its  particalar  application  to  the 
popular  buMoees  of  the  age  and  natioD  nearly  equal  at  all 
epochs :  we  may  tberelbre  conclude  that  the  mode  of  wai&re 
then  porsued  was  probably  best  suited  to  the  period  and  views 
of  bell^erent  nalioiis,  and  be  who  displayed  most  talent  in 
conducting  it  was  as  much  the  great  owptaia  of  the  age  as 
Pompey,  Oieaar,  or  Hannibal.  The  Bcale  of  operations  was 
neceesarHy  loo  confined  for  any  extemdve  exhibition  of  deep 
military  talent,  yet  the  objects  of  war  were  perhi^  accom- 
plished as  efiectually  as  in  the  grander  operations  of  our  own 
d^ ;  althou^  its  honors  are  common  to  both.  Where  pure 
democracy  {oerailB,  heavy  contnbutions,  or  the  devastation  of 
their  country,  seeme  a  legitimate  means  of  making  self-goveroed 
nations  feel  and  appreciate  all  the  inconvenienciee  of  war ;  but 
this  becomes  unmodified  cruelty  when  they  are  in  reality  the 
mere  vassals,  or  only  the  nominal  controUere  of  their  own  govern- 
ment Inthetimesandcountryof  which  we  write  the  general's 
capacity  vras  judged  of  more  by  the  amount  of  his  eucceasAil 
ravages  than  his  skill  in  conducting  a  campaign  to  any  decisive 
national  result ;  it  principally  lay  in  besieging  towns,  persuading 
or  bribing  places  to  revolt ;  in  scouring  the  country,  insulting 
the  enemy,  and  retiring,  loaded  with  plunder,  after  a  few  weeks 
1^  derastation  and  having  arrogantly  defied  the  adveiaary  to 
battle.  In  the  present  instance  the  olgect  of  Venice  and  Flo- 
rence was  to  exhaust  Masdno's  resourceB  by  a  protracted  war 
wfakfa  they  knew  be  could  not  very  long  maintain  against  two 
of  the  most  powerful  Italian  republics. 

Orlando  liosso,  who  during  these  events  appears  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine  army  in  Tuscany,  marched 
in  November  to  raise  the  ^ge  of  PontremoU  which  however 
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had  slxe&iy  capitulated,  and  he  retunied  vithoat  having  in 
any  way  diatjnguished  himself,  for  he  lacked  the  talent  of 
his  two  brothers  and  Beems  to  have  owed  his  exaltation 
rather  to  their  feme  than  any  public  impression  of  superior 
abili^ :  the  Florentines  however  atill  kept  him  at  the  head 
of  their  Tuscan  legions,  for  their  spirit  and  confidence  at 
this  epoch  mounted  high,  and  their  resources  were  great  and 
conspicuous.  Besides  the  great  force  in  Lombardy,  which  had 
already  been  increased  to  nearly  five  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  her  own  contingent  for  the  Guelpliic  League,  with  Orlando 
Rosso's  powerful  army  employed  against  Lucca ;  she  still  waged 
a  separate  war  on  Arezzo,  and  by  the  help  of  Perugia  pressed 
that  repubhc  so  closely  that  Piero  Saccone  now  despairing  of 
aid  from  Verona  was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  popular 
cry  and  commence  negotiations  with  the  members  of  this  con- 
federacy. The  demands  of  Perugia  were  however  thou^t  too 
exactu^,  and  a  secret  attempt  of  that  people  to  surprise  Arezzo 
during  the  trea^  at  once  put  an  end  to  it,  so  that  hostilities 
recommenced.  To  Florence  the  Tarlati  looked  for  more 
&vourab)e  terms  as  their  mother  was  a  Florentine  of  the 
Frescobaldi  race  and  they  had  many  kinsmen  in  that  dty  from 
whom  they  expected  support ;  actual  hostilities  were  therefore 
no  bar  to  this  secret  negotiation,  but  there  would  still  have 
been  great  diflSoulty  in  concluding  a  separate  peace  had  it  not 
been  for  an  occurrence  that  was  et^erly  seized  on  by  Florence 
OB  a  clear  justification  of  her  conduct  in  doing  so,  althou^ 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  alliance  with  Perugia. 

Lucigniano,  a  dependency  of  Arezzo  being  bard  pressed  by 
the  Ferugians  sent  ambassadors  with  an  ofier  of  its  allegiance  to 
Florence  who  refused  it  from  a  fear  of  displeasing  the  latter  by 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  which  prohibited  exclusive  acquisitions 
or  separate  n^otiations  to  any  confederate  without  the  general 
sanction.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Lucigniano  offered  their 
town  to  Perugia  and  were  instantly  received  under  its  protec- 
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tiDn,  while  about  tbe  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  another 
member  of  the  League,  appropriated  to  himself  the  strong 
fortress  of  Montefocappio.  These  events  excited  the  real  or 
feigned  resentment  of  Florence  which  immediately  followed  ap 
the  trea^  with  Pier  Saccone  and  b;  the  asfristsnce  of  Regolino 
de'  Tolommei  of  Siena,  who  was  afterwards  pensioned  for  it 
b;  the  Florentines,  brot^t  all  to  a  conclusion  on  the  seventh 
of  March  1337*. 

Bj  this  important  step  Florence  acquired  the  lordship  of 
Aiezzo  for  ten  years  at  the  expense  of  35,000  florins  paid  to 
the  Tarlati  for  the  cession  of  their  claims  on  the  ci^  itself;  and 
14,000  more  for  the  rights  of  that  fiunily  in  the  Val  d'Ambra. 
Be^dea  these,  18,000  florins  were  nominally  lent  to  the  Are- 
tines  to  pay  off  the  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  the  instru- 
ments of  their  oppression,  while  the  Tarlati  retained  all  the  rest 
of  their  own  fiunily  property  and  became  citizens  of  Florence 
KB  of  Arezzo.  Twelve  Florentine  commissaries  at  the  head 
of  three  tJiousand  five  himdred  troops  then  took  possession  of 
that  dty  on  the  tenth  of  March  and  were  met  at  two  miles  dis- 
tance by  oLmost  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  bearing  oUve 
branches  in  their  hands  and  making  the  air  resound  with  cries 
of  "  Peaet,  Peace,  Ions  live  the  Repxiblic  and  people  of  Plorente." 
Thus  accompanied  these  commissaries  entered  Arezzo  and  for- 
mally received  the  resignation  of  Fiero  Saccone  :  it  was  imme- 
diately remodelled  in  its  old  democratic  form  without  distinclion 
of  party ;  the  Guelphs  were  recalled,  after  sixty  years  of  exile ; 
a  general  amnesty  proclaimed ;  all  ofl'encee  pardoned,  and  uni- 
versal joy  pervaded  a  city  that  had  so  loi^  and  keenly  suffered 
Crom  external  war  and  domestic  tyranny, 

Great  must  be  the  misery  of  that  country  which  thus  joy- 
folly  resigns  its  liber^  and  independence  into  the  hands  of 
ft  stranger !  But  the  Aretines'  satisfaction  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  immediate  construction  of  two  citadels  and 

*  MdiToIti,  Star„  Parte  ii..  Lib.  v.  p.  90. 
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the  permanent  residence  of  a  strong  Flonnline  gairifloa :  s 
board  of  twelve  commiBsionerB  was  also  created  with  extraor- 
dinary powere,  but  subject  to  qnarterlj  renewal,  for  controlling 
oot^ointly  vitii  the  Florentine  se^oiy  the  public  adminiBtnttion 
of  the  town. 

Thus  was  OHiiptetAd  the  annexatiou  of  this  noble  appendage 
to  tlie  Florentine  atate  at  the  total  expense  of  about  100,000 
Sonus;  besides  a  quarrel  with  Perugia,  and  the  loss  of  some 
reputation  as  a  direct  breach  of  international  &ith.  Yet  Flo- 
rence, fairly  enough,  cited  the  example  of  Perugia  bereelf,  as 
well  in  her  incipient  n^tiation  with  Arezzo  as  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  Lucigniano;  they  declared  that  the  alliance  bad 
actually  expired;  but  most  jesuitically  added  that  its  proyitdona 
althou^  they  prohibited  lesser  acqniBitionB  did  not  forbid  that 
of  the  enemy's  capital.  They  asserted  that  the  Aretines  would 
never  have  come  to  any  tenns  with  Perugia  wherefore  if  they  had 
not  at  once  stepped  in  and  dosed  with  Tarlati,  that  city  would 
have  been  lost  to  both  parties  and  the  Gnelphio  canae  in  Tus- 
cony  deteriorated.  Bnch  reaaoning  did  not  satisff  Perugia  and 
Florence  so  far  gave  way  as  to  allow  a  judge  of  eqipeale  to 
reside  and  administer  justice  in  Arezzo  for  five  years  under  the 
title  of  "  CotuervatoT  of  the  Peace,"  which  with  the  cession  of 
a  few  inferior  towns  softened  the  feelings  of  her  ally  while 
Florence  retmned  the  sovereignty.  Villani  acknowlec^tes  that 
the  conduct  of  hia  country  in  this  transaction  was  not  strictly 
just,  and  that  the  infidelity  of  Perugia  did  not  excuse  it ;  but 
that  she  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  terminating  an  eipen- 
aive  war  and  by  the  acquisition  of  considerable  strength,  teni- 
toiy,  and  national  security*. 

As  yet  the  struggle  in  Lombardy  was  not  marked  by  any 
permanent  advantage  although  the  combined  forces  had  aug- 

•  bbxic  Httoled,  Anno  IS36.— Gio.  Tii.,ii[k  GS9,5M,&c.— Uon.Amtiiui, 
Tillmi,  Lib.  il,  cxg.  liz.,  li.,  lii. —  lib.  t1 — Sdp.  Amminto,  Lib.  Tiii., 
PompM  Pclliol,  HiaCdi  Parngim,  lib.    p.  41£. 
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mented  to  fiye  thousand  horaemen  with  "BarbtUa"*  or 
TiBOied  bdraete,  beeidee  a  nomerauB  ia&ntrj ;  an  immenH 
display  oi  atrength  in  those  days  even  without  reckoning  the 
tm  thooaand  men-at-tums  employed  by  Florence  in  the 
Tuacfin  war.  After  on  nneuoceasfnl  attempt  by  Afasdno  t« 
assasainala  Piero  Bosao  whose  camp  at  Bovolento  he  attacked 
and  fired,  a  eecond  inraeion  of  the  TreTisan  district  was  made 
by  the  latter  and  then  the  haughty  lord  of  Verona  began  to 
suspect  that  be  bed  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  reaomi»e  (d 
his  anlagonistfi  as  well  as  fais  own  powera.  Hia  deceit,  pride 
and  agressions  had  rouaed  two  rich  and  powerful  antagonists 
who  long  before  this  had  oompeUed  him  to  crave  the  good 
oSBcee  of  his  former  confederates  in  n^tiating  a  peace ;  some 
of  these  chiefe  had  met  at  Venice  for  lliat  purpose  in  the 
jveriouE  January ;  Obizzo  Uarquis  of  Fenara,  OioTanni  Pepoli, 
Manfredi  Pio  and  other  ambassadors  embarked  on  the 
Fo  "in  a  vessel. then  first  built  by  Sordino  of  Ferrata  the 
oonrt  ehamborliun,  and  afterwards  called  the  BwuuUoro ,-  for 
it  was  large  and  magnificent,"  says  Sardi,  "  with  saloons  and 
chambers  and  had  for  its  ensign  a  Centaur-|'. 

*    That  tkfl    "Ba^HOa"  ma    ■     of  Boyardo,   (not    Brrni),    Libra    !■>. 
riMced  belmct  tDtj  bt  proved  by  a    Cinto  iriii",  8tui      '  ~      " 
refertDi^  id  tbe  OriaatdQ  Innamorato    uid  Lib,  i°,  Stun 
"  Lei  per  qnel  col[*  nienle  li  muta 

Ha  un  nt  n«  dette  si  cavalier  ardito, 

Cha  baOtr  gH  (t  il  mmte  oUaBarimla 

Cola  oel  uado,  t  tutto  I'ha  putita, 

Haglia,  ne  piaatra,  De  abergo  I'aata, 

Ma  cmdelnwDle  al  Banco  I'ha  fnito." 
"  Msnaodo  lor  le  botle  aipra  e  ditcne, 

Rinaldc  che  aipetlava  11  tempo  ha  c6Uo ; 

Ptro  che,  come  uberto  ai  tcoperM, 

Giuute  FuBberta*  c  relmo  cbbe  ditciollo. 

Lm  Barlmia  e  1'  gvandeJ  latlo  xli  sp«K, 

£  crudalniente  Id  ferl  nel  volto,"  &c 


IS  of  Rinaldo'i  (word. 
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These  lords  proceeded  to  Venice  where  they  were  joined  bj 
Guido  GoDzaga  of  Mantua,  and  actsording  to  SaheUieo,  about 
sixty  diplomatic  enToya  of  Tarions  states  interested  in  the 
aHoirs  of  this  powerful  aeignor :  his  court  yn&  crowded  with 
all  the  nobles  of  Northern  Italy  that  were  in  need  either  of 
favour  or  protection,  and  he  liimself  ambitiously  aimed  at  the 
kingly  crown  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombard  ambassadors  were 
puUicly  instructed  to  restore  peace  if  possible,  but  had  secret 
orders  to  join  the  allies  if  their  exertions  prOTcd  uusuccess- 
fnl.  At  this  conference  Marsilio  Carran  of  Padua  also 
assisted  as  an  envoy  of  the  Scaligeri  and  (probably  with  the 
connivance  of  government)  was  insulted  by  the  Venetian  popu- 
lace on  his  arriTal  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  rwl 
object;  for  it  is  related  that  in  preeence  of  the  other  ambas- 
sadors either  at  a  public  audience  or  a  banquet,  he  said  in  au 
under  voice  to  the  Doge,  "  What  wiU  h/ippen  0  Prince,  ij  ire 
deliver  Padua  into  thy  hand*  ! "  To  which  Dandolo  rephed 
without  any  alteration  of  voice  or  feature,  "  We  wiU.  bestow  it 
upon  thee"*. 

This  negotiation  fiiiled  entirely,  for  the  allies  would  listen 
to  no  terms  short  of  ceding  Padua,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  Treviso; 
upon  which  the  Marquis  of  Ferrora  at  once  openly  joined  the 
league,  and  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Lombard  princes  held  at 
Cremona  in  the  foUowing  April  not  a  chief  would  stir  a  linger 
in  Maetino's  cause :  on  the  contrary  Azzo  Visconti  in  bold  and 
homely  terms  reproached  him  with  his  faults.  "  Messer 
"  Mastino,"  said  he,  "  as  I  have  had  no  share  in  the  beginning 
"  of  your  war,  so  do  I  wish  to  avoid  its  middle,  and  its  end. 
"  And  the  reason  you  are  so  pufTed  up  with  the  glory  of  your 

building  tiit  vencl  thsre  w»i  &  pro-  *   9ardi,    Hiit.  Feirmreii,  Libra   rt, 

Tliion  th»t  it  ihould  hare  g  cren  of  p.   llO.^Iibro   del  PoUsiore,    tmaa 

200  men.— Ths  modtl  hIodb  nnuioi  xriv.,  p.  700,  Rer.  lUl.  Scriptore*. — 

atVenicoBiulliketlicvcitf  iUclfiionly  Sabeltico,  Cronia  VeacU,  Decha  li*. 

a  bcnu-iful  and   empt^  nlic   of  tbD  Lib.  ii*>,  cap.  ii°,  p.   100. — HonUni, 

■acicnt  oHgiiiKl.  Am»]i,  An.  I33K  1337. 
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"  preseat  rate,  is  becanse  you  scorn  all  Uie  world.  When  T 
"  sent  70a  a  letter  you  treated  it  vith  contempt,  and  cared  not 
"  to  open  it,  or  read  it ;  but  threw  it  on  the  bed,  and  remained 
"  four  or  five  days  before  you  answered  me.  Besides  this  you 
"  have  had  made  for  yourself  a  crown  of  gold,  hoping  to  be 
"  chosen  King  of  Lombardy ;  and  to  this  part  I  reply  that 
"  I  will  not  suffer  such  a  king.  If  the  other  lords  of  Lom- 
"  hardy  will  have  you  I  know  not.  So  now  yoo  may  depart 
"  when  you  please,  bnt  place  no  hope  in  me  "  *. 

Shortly  after  this  Azzo  ViscontJ,  Guido  Gonzaga,  Obizzo  of 
Este,  and  other  princes  united  against  him  1  a  body  of  his 
Qennan  troops  deserted,  several  dependent  towns  of  the  Paduan 
and  Treresan  states  revolted ;  and  in  June  the  allied  armies 
of  Milan,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua  were  reenforced  at  the  lost  city 
by  MarsiUo  Rosso  with  two  thousand  four  hundred  men-at- 
arms  from  Bovolento  where  Piero  at  the  head  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred more  and  a  numerous  iniantry  still  remmned  in  camp. 
Locchino  Tisconti  the  generalissimo  of  this  fine  army,  now 
four  thoosand  strong  in  men-at-arms  alone,  carried  fire  and 
sword  up  to  the  gates  of  Verona ;  Mastdno  who  wanted  not  skill, 
spirit,  or  soldiers  and  would  not  brook  the  being  thus  bearded 
in  his  own  capital,  instantly  poured  out  about  three  thousand 
cavalry  and  dared  Lucchino  to  battle  at  a  place  called  Isota 
della  Seala :  but  whether  from  want  of  resolution ;  disagree- 
ment with  the  marquis  Niccolo  of  Ferrara ;  or  a  suspicion  of 
treachery  in  his  German  mercenaries ;  or  it  may  be,  as  Villani 
drily  observes,  "  from  the  natural  dislike  of  one  tyrant  to 
overwhelm  another;"  Lucchino  retreated  in  great  confusion 
on  the  twenty-first  of  June  with  the  loss  of  bis  tents  and  bag- 
gagef.  Leaving  Verona  strongly  garrisoned  Mastino  pushed 
boldly  forward,  and  in  his  turn  insulted  Mantua;  then  turning 
snddenty  on   Piero  Rosso  at  Bovolento  forced  him  to  recall 
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Marailio  in  order  to  be  abl«  bi  fight  cmd  restore  his  communi- 
cation with  Venice  which  the  Veronese  had  cut  off  by  occupy- 
ing a  postioQ  that  also  prerented  the  junction  of  the  latter 
without  risking  a  battle.  The  danger  was  imminent,  but 
Piero'e  sagacity  and  the  necessity  of  Maatino's  presence  else- 
where, extricated  both  himself  and  brother  from  their  diffi- 
culties ;  for  knowing  that  the  Veronese  army  which  was  only 
three  miles  off,  depended  exclusively  on  the  rirer  for  their 
supply  of  water,  he  caaaed  all  the  filth  of  his  camp  to  be  cast 
into  it;  besides  which,  immense  quantitaes  of  the  hemlock 
abounding  in  that  neighbourhood  was  bruised  to  a  pulp  and 
then  sent  down  the  stream :  neither  man  or  horse  could  drink, 
and  Mestdno  would  have  been  ob%ed  by  this  alone,  as  most 
authors  say  be  was.  to  abandon  his  position  even  if  other 
circumstances  had  not  compelled  bim  to  retreat  *. 

A  harassing  protracted  war&re  was  the  game  of  Venice,  and 
the  Bosai  were  never  idle ;  the  maintenance  of  four  thousand 
German  horse  alone,  besides  his  Italian  troops  was  a  drain 
that  even  Mastino's  treasniy  could  not  loi^;  withstand  and 
secret  intelligence  with  Marulio  Carrara  gave  the  allies 
a  hope  of  speedily  beooming  masters  of  Padua.  Alberto 
della  Scala  at  this  period  resided  in  that  dty,  a  man  more 
addicted  to  licentious  pleasures  than  government,  to  the  amuse- 
ments  of  peace  than  the  conduct  of  war:  the  outr^e  com- 
mitted on  Ubertino's  wife  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  yet, 
as  if  the  ii^ury  were  fbi^tten  on  both  sides,  tliis  nobleman 
with  his  brother  MarsiHo  were  as  we  have  said  the  principal 

*  EUmIIico  bhctU  that  he  wu  only  uuntjve.    (Lib.  ii°,  of.  11°,  p.  102, 

compelled  to  deomp  hj  the  iotelli-  Decha,  li*.}  The  inonymoDi  aathor  of 

gence  of  Loeeino  (Ano?)  ViKonii'i  the  "/(fort;  i>u((ifen  "  tayi  that  M«r- 

appeuucx   before  BrcKJi  bnt  dalM  lilio  Rqbhi  eeCTetl;  pueed  the  river 

mli  not  ulmit  of  thi>  althougli  it  tnaf  vhetc  Mutlno  did  doI  expect  him  ud 

Iv:  KTj  pooihle  that  lutpicioa  of  Bret-  eRected  ■  junction  with  Piera,  upon 

ciui  ii^delity  mlgbt  Iboi  earlj  hive  whidi  Huliao  decamped ;  but  there 

■hten  in  HaaliDo'i  mind.    Sabellico  ii  i>  much  diaagreement  ia  the  differcut 

■can«  of  daloi  and  eonfiiwd  in  hit  KCOUDtiofthii  lAiMr. 
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connBellors  and  most  intiinate  Mends  of  Albeito.  Uarsilie 
had  onoe  been  lord  of  Padua  but  resigned  it  to  the  power  or 
influence  of  Cane  della  Scak  and  longed  b>  reestablish  himself. 
Ubertino  was  excited  by  amtiitioQ  and  private  revenge ;  tiie 
peo|^  wn«  reduced  to  despair  by  cauctions,  and  furious  from 
daalf  insults,  therefore  all  parties  yiere  ready  to  revolt  A 
secret  corrtepondence  with  Venice  was  maintained  which  Mas- 
tino  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  immediately  wrote  to  desire 
tiiat  the  two  biDthms  should  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death : 
Alberto  was  at  chesa  when  the  letter  came  and  handed  it 
over  to  Marsilio  without  breaking  the  seal :  the  latter  read 
his  death-wanant,  and  with  unchanged  oonnlenanoe  calmly  told 
Alberto  that  his  brother  merely  wrote  for  a  certain  &loon  of 
irfaich  he  had  need  at  a  hawking  party,  but  sending  Uberto 
instant  word  to  prepare  for  revolt  that  very  night  while  he 
remained  vrith  Alberto  to  prevent  any  fiirther  intelligence 
reaching  him  from  Maatino  *. 

Piero  Rosso  apprised  of  these  preparations  moved  silently 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  Aogust  to  the  gate  of  Ponte  Corvo 
which  was  instantly  opened  by  the  Guelphic  adherents  of  Mar- 
silio; at  the  same  hour  Alberto's  palace  was  sunoUDded, 
fais  guards  disarmed,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner.  The 
Veneto-Florentine  army,  four  thousand  strong  in  cavalry, 
scoured  the  dty  but  rootested  none  except  the  enemy's  sol- 
diers ;  rigid  discipline  was  observed  ;  Alberto  was  led  a  prisoner 
to  Venice  and  on  the  sixth  of  August  Marsilio  da  Carrara 
WHS  declared  Lord  of  Padua  by  the  assembled  people  and 
admitted  as  an  independent  member  of  the  league  f. 

This  success  however  humiliating  to  Mastioo  was  quickly 
followed  by  two  events  that  threw  a  gloom  over  that  joy 

*  Iitnu,  Pidomu  di  Qileuza  Ob-  Ilnntori,  Admili,  Ad.  1 S37. — Iieon. 

tua.(ApiidSu[aoiidi,Ta1.iT.,  p.  ISS).  Andno,  Ubro  ri^^Btbellico,  Cronum 

+  luotie  I^Moled,  An.  1U7 — Oia.  TenaU,  Declu  ii*.  Lib.  it°,  ap.  u.,  p. 

VUlui,  Ub.  xl.,  caikbui.,  bdiL,liT.  111. 
— Sop.  Amminita,  lib.  TiE.  p.  432. — 
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with  which  bo  brilliant  an  event  had  filled  the  public  mind, 
and  were  he  not  already  reduced  so  low  mi^t  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  Marsilio  de'  Rossi  woni  out 
with  extreme  exertion  fell  sick  at  Padua,  and  Fieio  vdiile 
leading  on  his  men  fa>  the  assault  of  Monselice  was  stmck 
by  a  javelin  or  arrow  in  the  loina,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
of  August :  grief  at  his  brother's  death  conspiring  with  dis- 
ease and  exhaustion,  brought  MarHlio  to  the  grave  on  the 
seventeenth ;  and  Orlando  out  of  pure  regard  to  their  memoiy 
was  iminediately  made  generalissimo  of  the  combined  aimies. 
The  war  had  been  left  by  them  in  so  prosperous  a  state  that 
Orlando,  inferior  as  he  was  in  abilities,  had  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  ascendant :  Mestre  was  taken  soon  after,  Mon- 
selice under  the  able  Pietro  del  Verme  held  out  for  many 
months  and  its  citadel  much  longer ;  Orci  and  Gonneto  in  the 
Bresdan  district  followed  and  announced  the  speedy  loss  of 
that  capital ;  for  the  Breacians  tired  of  sulijection  dst«m)ii)ed 
to  diange  their  master,  and  negotiated  with  Azzo  Visconti, 
who  by  a  Btmtagem  gained  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  and  of  the  citadel  shortly  after.  It  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  allies  and  especially  the  Florentinee,  for  in 
their  hatred  to  Maslino  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Azzo 
bad  been  the  friend  of  Castrucdo,  that  he  was  the  victor  of 
Altopascio  and  the  disdainful  inaulter  of  their  own  capital. 
Mastino  now  became  alarmed;  Padua  and  Bresdawere  lost: 
his  brother  a  prisoner ;  town  after  town  were  slipping  from 
his  grasp ;  bis  treasury  vras  eihausted,  and  fortune  eveiywhere 
his  enemy :  nor  was  this  all ;  Charles,  the  son  of  John  King 
of  Bohemia,  now  Duke  of  Carintbia,  had  joined  the  allies, 
made  himself  master  of  Feltre,  and  ultimately  of  Belluno ; 
so  that  the  Veronese  chioft^  was  forced  to  make  another  effort 
(or  peace  bnt  without  success.  The  confederates  were  too 
high  in  spirit,  too  arrogant,  and  too  exacting  in  their  demands, 
and  Mastino  was  not  yet  down;  negotiations  were  therefore 
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broken  off;  Albert  Btdll  remaioed  a  prisODer,  aud  the  var 
recomnienced.  more  lougbly  than  before:  the  Veronese  dis- 
trict was  again  ravaged  in  March  and  April,  and  Verona 
itself  insulted  by  mnniBg  for  the  Palio  under  its  walls ;  the 
Ad^  was  passed  without  opposition,  and  sixteen  hostile  towns 
unmerciliillj  plundered*. 

In  Ma;  thestfong  and  important  town  of  Montecchio,  the  inter- 
inediateliiikbetweenVicenzaandVeiona,surTendered 
to  the  confederates  and  resisted  all  subsequent  efforts 
for  its  recapture ;  Marsilio  Carrara  died  in  March  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Ubertiuo  who  reduced  Monselice  in  August ; 
many  combats  took  place  in  Yarious  quarters,  and  in  September 
Mastino  was  beaten  with  great  loes  while  attempting  to  retake 
the  town  of  Montagnana ;  the  allies  rode  triumphant  through 
all  the  land  and  even  mastered  a  suburb  of  Vicenza  itself,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Mastino  finally  demanded  aid  of  the  emperor;  but  Louis 
although  wiUing  was  now  at  enmity  with  his  former  confederate 
John  of  Bohemia  and  found  the  Tyrolese  passes  occupied  by 
the  young  Duke  of  Carinthia  so  as  to  preclude  eveiy  chance  of 
suocour  from  that  quarter.  Thus  baffled  and  unfortunate,  bis 
capital  threatened,  and  Vicenza  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
this  proud  leader  was  driven  once  more  to  negotiate ;  but 
now  with  some  hope  of  dissolving  a  confederacy  that  he  knew 
was  united  only  by  individual  interest  and  a  common  anger 
against  himself.  To  gain  his  object  he  determined  to  treat 
secietly  with  Venice  alone,  and  if  VJllani  says  true  his  ambas- 
sadoTB  were  ordered  to  distribute  money  with  a  lavish  hand 
amoDgat  her  principal  citizens,  imploring  them  not  to  counte- 
nance the  total  ruin  of  Mastino  and  with  him  that  of  all  the 
imperial  party  in  Italy.  To  give  their  exertions  greater  effect 
they  indnstriously  spread  a  report  that  if  the  negotiation  failed 
Louis  would  march  with  six  thousand  French  Barbute  into  Italy, 
*  Gia  TilUni,  Lib.  li.,  ap.  lixiiLuid  IutU. 
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and  take  part  in  the  conteBt :  these  bribes  and  threats  were 
accompanied  by  the  most  advant^eous  ofiers  of  peace,  and 
seconded  by  the  Pisan  and  Locchese  enToys,  both  being 
Obibeline  &iends  of  Mastino  and  jealous  of  Florentine  ascend- 
ancy. But  this  prince  was  not  friendless  even  in  Venice ; 
hia  large  bribes,  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  objects,  and 
their  nEttural  inclination  tomrda  his  politics  added  to  some 
little  fear  of  an  imperial  visit,  seemed  to  have  tempted  its 
citizens  so  &r  to  sacrifice  their  ally  as  to  consent  that  the  great 
olgect  of  Florentine  narfare,  the  cession  of  Luoca,  should  be 
entirely  esduded  firom  any  treo^.  A  separate  peace  naa 
accordingly  signed  with  Mastino  in  December  and  on  the 
ei^teeath  of  the  same  month  announced  by  a  formal  embassy 
to  the  Florentines.  At  this  unexpected  intelligence  anger  and 
disappointment  took  possession  of  Florence,  and  her  people  were 
in  a  ferment;  but  the  Venetians  remained  cool  and  deter- 
mined :  &ir  conditions  they  said  were  secured  to  her  which 
might  be  accepted  or  rqected  as  she  pleased,  but  no  loliger 
count  on  the  asmatance  of  Venice  if  she  decided  on  continuing 
the  war  with  Mastino.  Councils,  debates,  public  and  private 
meetings  and  universal  anger,  were  the  result  of  this  haughty 
message;  passion  prevailed  here,  prudence  there,  but  mortifi- 
cation evBiywhere  i  resentment  finally  gave  way  to  necessity  ; 
a  heavy  expense  had  been  incurred  ;  immenBe  exertiona  made, 
laige  debts  contracted,  the  revenue  mortgaged  for  six  years, 
every  nerve  of  the  commonwealth  stiained  to  breaking,  and 
therefore  small  hope  of  success  in  aingle-handed  warfare  ^ainat 
the  still  powerful  lord  of  Verona.  Prudence  finally  gained  the 
aacendant,  and  ambassadors  reached  Venice  vrith  instmctions 
to  insist  first  on  a  strict  observatioQ  of  the  original  condi- 
tdoDB  of  the  league ;  and  failing  this,  to  try  for  better  terlns ; 
but  with  secret  orders  to  sign  the  articles,  if  nothing  better 
might  be  effected.  It  was  a  vain  effort ;  nothing  of  great  im- 
portance could  be  gained  from  that  implacable  commonwealth ; 
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the  treaty  was  therefore  ratified  and  peace  proclaimed  at  Flo- 
rence on  the  IwBDty-fourth  of  Januarj  1339,  with  a  sullen  ex- 
pression of  displeaeure.  This  was  not  diminished  hy  a  final 
aettlement  of  accounts  in  which  the  Venetians  still  ^^ 

managed  to  preserve  the  ascendant,  and  Florence 
again  yielded  to  the  inflexibility  of  a  republic  that  now  for  the 
iiiBt  time  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  new  dominion  on  "  Terra 
finna,"  a  dominion  more  brilliant  than  salutary,  by  which  she 
ITOS  finally  entan^ed  in  the  m&zee  of  continental  politics  at  a 
moment  when  erery  exertion  waa  neceeaary  to  preserve  her 
waning  influence  in  the  east,  the  real  source  of  her  power. 

By  Ihia  treaty  Treviso  and  its  tenitoiy  besides  several  other 
important  places  were  ceded  to  Venice,  others  to  the  lord  of 
Padoa;  FeltreandBellunototheDukeof  Carinthia;  the  Rossi 
were  reestablished  in  their  possessions,  the  navigation  of  the 
Po  declared  free;  Azzo  Viaconti  was  confirmed  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Brescia ;  Alberto  della  Scala  released  unransomed ; 
and  Florence  once  more  excluded  from  Lucca,  the  great  object 
of  her  aspirations,  although  in  thirty-one  months  she  had  ex- 
pended more  than  600,000  florins  in  the  war.  Yet  waa  not 
her  interest  entirely  neglected,  nor  was  her  portion  small, 
although  inadequate  either  t«  her  expectations  or  exertions : 
she  was  confirmed  in  the  posseasion  of  Fucecchio,  Castel- 
Franco,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Afaria-a-Monte,  and  Montetopoli 
in  Val-d' Amo ;  of  Montecatini,  Monte  Sommano,  Monte  Vet- 
toUni,  Massa,  Cozzile  and  Uzziino  in  Val  di  Nievole  ;  and  of 
Avellano,  Sorana,  and  Castel-Vecchio,  in  Val-di-Luna;  be- 
sides the  important  towns  of  Buggiano,  Pescia,  and  the  fortress 
of  Altopasdo  which  were  subsequently  qdded,  along  with  two 
other  small  fortresses.  Thus  a  great  cantle  was  scooped  out 
of  the  Luochese  territory,  its  frontier  opened,  and  that  of  Flo- 
rence evetywhere  extended  to  the  west,  while  the  important 
acquisition  of  Arezzo  enlarged,  rounded,  and  strengthened  her 
eastern  bonndary   and    increased    her  political  importance. 
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Within  a  brief  period  she  had  been  twice  overreMhed,  and  the 
people  were  diBContentsd ;  but  ehe  bad  already  meted  out  die 
Bame  measure  vithoat  remorse  to  Perugia  and  juata£ed  ber 
own  infidelity,  therefore  met  no  sympathy  *. 

Thus  ended  the  Lombard  war  by  a  disadvantageous  peace 
after  two  years  and  a  half  of  actual  hostilities ;  a  war  which 
althoi^h  reluctantly  concluded  and  failing  in  ite  principtd  and 
most  selfish  object,  was  still  so  fer  successful  as  to  cripple  the 
power  humble  the  pride  and  render  abortive  the  ambition  of 
Masdno,  who  with  poetical  justice  was  finally  compelled  to 
pawn  the  very  diadem  which  he  bad  caused  to  be  made  for  his 
contemplated  coronation  as  sole  monarch  of  Lombardy.  Yet 
liie  bitter  pill  thus  swallowed  by  Florence,  forced  on  her  as  it 
was  by  financial  and  commercial  distress,  ms  scarcely  made 
palatable  by  the  enemy's  abasement :  this  distress  arose  in  & 
distant  and  unexpected  qiuuter  and  serves  to  exhibit  the  vast 
extent  and  magnitude  of  ber  mercantile  transactions :  but  firat 
it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  some  poUtacal  changes  that  hap- 
pened in  Italy  doriitg  the  continuance  of  the  Lombard  war. 

Bologna  which  never  remained  long  quiet  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Bertraud  du  Poiet,  had  In  1337  broken  out  once  more 
into  open  conflict ;  the  two  potent  &milies  of  Gozzadini  and 
Peppoh,  who  had  been  long  struggling  for  mastery,  finally 
came  to  a  decisive  battle  on  the  third  of  July ;  but  one  day 
while  the  sons  of  Taddeo  de'  Peppoli  were  hotly  engaged  with 
Brandaligi  de'  Gozzadini  and  many  followers  on  both  sides, 
their  father  suddenly  appeared  and  parting  the  combatants 
as  if  desirous  of  peace,  took  Brandaligi  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  his  own  house  and  there  with  plausible  discourse  persuaded 
him  to  disarm  his  followers.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished 
than  the  Bianchi,  Bentivogli,  and  others  of  the  Peppoli  fitction, 
attacked  and  destroyed    the  palaces  of    the   Brandaligi  and 
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drov«  them  &om  the  city ;  and  Taddeo  with  the  aid  of  hU 
kmstnan  Uie  Marquis  of  Este,  after  nearly  two  montha  of  civic 
agitatioQ  was  made  Captain- Genera]  and  Lord  of  Bologna,  but 
without  any  alteratiou  in  ita  foreign  policy  or  connexions. 
The  friendly  relations  with  Florence  were  therefore  undisturbed, 
ttnd  the  latter  was  about  the  same  period  not  ill  pleased  to 
find  the  Guelphic  cause  reheved  from  a  poverful  adveraar;  by 
the  death  of  Frederic  King  of  Sicily. 

This  nas  a  prince  of  great  ability,  who  for  many  years  imder 
all  the  diaadTantagra  of  a  new  and  unsettled  dynasty  withstood 
the  long-continued  assaults  and  perpetual  enmity  of  so  able  a 
monarch  as  Robert :  after  Frederic's  decease  the  king's  hopes 
were  for  a  moment  revived  by  a  partial  revolt  in  the  island, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  descent ;  but  the  attempt  failed 
and  things  held  on  their  contse.  An  event  of  more  serious 
unportance  to  a  commercial  state  was  the  simultaneous  arrest, 
by  Philip  de  Valois,  of  all  the  Italian  merchants  and  bankers 
in  France :  nsniy  and  extortion  were  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  a  belief  in  their  guilt  was  sufficiently  gratefiil  to  the 
feelii^  of  a  needy  aristocracy  more  eager  to  borrow  than  able 
or  willing  to  pay,  much  less  to  calculate  the  hazard  of  a  loan. 
But  however  innocent,  there  was  no  release  for  these  victims 
until  the  uttermost  penalty  were  exacted,  nor  until  the  king  hod 
realised  a  large  sum  by  their  ransoms.  This  of  course  gave  a 
check  to  Florentine  trade  which  had  already  been  considerably 
perplexed  by  that  monarch's  debasement  of  the  French  currency ; 
for  to  such  an  extent  had  he  carried  this  ruinous  practice  that 
the  gdden  florin  of  Florence  which  early  in  his  reign  vras  worth 
only  ten  Parisian  sous,  in  the  year  1340  exchanged  for  thirty 
pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  New  impediments  and  in- 
creased troubles  arose  fi«m  Philip's  wars  with  the  English 
Edward  which  drained  the  treasuries  of  both  monarchs  and  half 
ruined  Florence ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  resources  of  this 
state  were  all  needed  to  pay  for  her  own  expensive  armainents. 
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Edward  III.  had  appointed  the  two  great  commercial  houses 
of  Sardi  and  Peruzzi  to  be  hia  agenta  and  bankers ;  all  hii 
revenues,  wool,  aod  every  material  of  wealth  passed  throogb 
their  hands,  while  they  undertook  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  necessary  for  war  and  other  public  expenses  :  but  this 
expenditure  so  much  exceeded  both  the  public  reremie  and 
mortgaged  property  that  on  Edward's  return  from  France  the 
Bardi  found  themselveB  his  creditors  for  more  than  180,000 
marks  sterling,  and  the  Peruzzi  for  upwards  of  130,000,  each 
marit  being  then  equal  to  something  more  than  four  and  one- 
third  golden  florios,  or  in  round  numbers  to  about  two  pounds 
nine  shillings  of  the  preeent  day  *,  so  that  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  760,0002.  sterling,  weight  for  \eeight,  (independent 
of  the  relative  value  of  com  at  the  two  periods)  which,  says 
ViUani,  was  "the  worth  of  a  kingdom."  He  then  proceeds 
to  blame  these  two  houses  for  being  so  tempted  by  an  exces- 
sive desire  of  gain  as  to  risk  not  only  their  own  but  many  other 
people's  property  in  one  precarious  investment ;  for  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  persons  who  had  tmsted  their  capital  to  the 
management  of  these  loi^-established  firms,  or  accommodated 
them  with  money  on  the  ancient  credit  of  their  name.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  calamity  were  not  confined  to  Florence,  they 
spread  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  connexions  in  eveiy  partof  the 
civilized  world  by  blighting  the  nearest  as  well  as  the  remotest 
branches  of  oonunerdal  business;  yet  the  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty of  these  houses  still  supported  them  and  total  bankmptt^ 
was  thus  avoided :  but  the  Florentine  commercial  interest  of 

*  The  golden  florin  of  Florence  (at  8  culmtjon.     'Whil  quutitj  of  com  or 

to  the  ouncn  trof  of  660  gnini)  vould  labour  th»  weight  ofgoM  VDiild  tien 

waigfa  70  graiat  thoreforo  4^  floriM  puTtbue  j>  another  and  more  intricmto 

would  bo  eqaal   to  303-3  graiii.     In  queslioti,  and  ma;  hate  diller«l  Terj- 

two    guineu  there    are   about   2S8)  widely  in  Florenn  ai  a  rich  commer- 

gnint  of  ataodant  geld,  therefore  the  cial  >tate  bom  the  leaa  opnlmit  cotm- 

muk  iterlingOf  u  Yillani  layiit  were  triei  of  Earope  at  tbe  aaioe  period  ; 

then  equal loUflorini)waiaIaDequal  liut  iti  purcbase  valae  mar  birlj  he 

to  21.  8i,  lOid.  of  tbe  preaeut  day  in  taken  u  M  leait  equal  Is  libtDt  £&  of 

acloal  weight  of  metal  at  a  rough  ai-  Iho  preHut  day. 
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which  Iheij  vere  oonBidered  the  rasUining  colamiia,  waa 
terribly  Bhaken ;  no  other  firm  could  any  longer  be  trusted, 
and  a  general  snsiocion  of  all  inferior  booses  perraded  the  com- 
mercial voiid  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to .  the  distant  shores  of 
Britain.  Joet  before  this  catastrophe  the  Bardi'a  pover  and 
wealth  appeared  ao  alnmiing  that  a  decree  passed  on  the  fonr- 
teeoth  of  March  1938  aimed  directly  at  them  and  forbidding 
all  Florentine  citizens  to  purchase  towns  or  castles  beyond 
the  frontier,  which  by  removing  them  from  republican  autho- 
rity, bciUtated  treasonable  designs  against  the  state,  and 
was  therefore  displeasing  to  an  ever-jealous  people,  who 
omitted  no  occasion  of  curbing  the  nobles;  but  more  pai- 
ticalarly  because  these  same  Bardi  had  recently  purchased 
the  fortified  towns  of  Vemia,  Margona,  and  other  strong 
places  sitnatod  beyond  the  border,  which  ^ve  them  an  inde- 
pendent and,  as  it  was  considered,  an  illegitimate  infiuence, 
incompatible  with  the  rank  of  simple  citizens  in  a  &ee 
state*. 

For  some  time  after  these  events  the  Florentines  remained 
armed  and  watchful ;  their  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Lucea 
required  setting  in  order,  and  Msstino's  sndden  appearance  in 
that  citf  alarmed  the  whole  communis  even  in  the  midst  of 
peace ;  so  little  was  be  trusted :  but  this  fear  was  dispelled  by 
his  almost  immediate  departure  with  20,000  florins,  the  levying 
of  whidi  had  been  his  main  otject.  Nevertheless  a  nervous 
feeling  of  apprehension  still  weighed  on  the  public  mind  as  if 
some  indistinctly-conceived  misfortune  were  threatening  the 
oommonwealth.  The  unsatis&ctory  peace  after  so  brilliant 
and  constant  a  succees,  had  unsettled  men's  tempers;  the 
onfMrgmising  condition  of  their  finances,  the  distressed  state  of 
commerce,  the  &ilnre  of  banks,  and  the  sudden  and  depressing 
reaction  from  years  of  high  excitement,  had  unbraced  their 
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mind :  Uiis  despondency  waa  iucreABed  by  various  meteorotogictJ 
phenomena;  such  as  eclipses,  comets,  unusual  stonus  of  bail  and 
tbunder,  and  consequent  injury  to  public  buildings ;  added  to 
all  mis  a  deficient  harvest  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  &nune, 
which  altogether  had  an  effect  so  superstitions  tliat  the  lightest 
and  commonest  accidents  were  received  as  sinister  omens  and 
urged  the  people  through  fear  of  coming  wrath  to  a  laudable 
course  of  policy.  They  accordingly  became  peace-mskeis;  and  hy 
their  influence  restored  tranquillity  in  Romagna  where  Forli,  Ce- 
Sina,  Bavenna,  Rimini,  Faenza,  Imola,  and  the  Counts  Ouidi, 
were  all  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility :  then  turning  to  Perugia 
they  healed  the  wound  ao  lately  given  by  the  acquisition  of 
Arezzo ;  mutual  concessions  were  made  and  Ludgnano,  Monte 
Sansovino,  Friano,  and  Anghiah  were  secured  to  the  first, 
while  Florence  was  left  in  the  unshackled  sovereignly  of  the 
last.  Amicable  arrangements  were  afterwards  entered  into 
with  Pisa  to  meet  the  coming  scarcity,  and  Uien  public  atten- 
tion was  exclusively  directed  to  reform  the  election  of  the 
Se^oty  which  had  already  been  distorted  by  the  daring  frau- 
dulence  of  ambition  *. 

A  parliament  or  general  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  take  this  important  subject  into 
consideration  and  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  it  t^peared 
that  ope  of  the  means  used  by  ruling  citizens  to  retain  the 
powers  of  government  in  t^eir  own  hands  was  as  follows.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  names  of  all  those  citizens 
who  had  been  chosen  as  eligible  for  office  in  the  general  scru- 
tiny were  written  on  separate  billets  and  deposited  in  six  bags, 
one  for  each  Sesto  of  the  city ;  but  instead  of  destroying  those 
billets  which  bore  the  names  of  candidates  already  elected  to 
the  different  offices  of  government ;  they  were  artflitlj  ttvns- 
ferred  to  another  set  of  purses  until  all  the  names  were  drawn ; 
and  then  the  same  operation  vras  recommenced  from  the  lattei'. 
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80  that  the  «hde  admimstratioii  of  gOTsmment  thus  moved  in 
a  drcle  and  b;  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  set  became 
a  close  aristocracy  and  almoet  an  oligarchy ;  to  the  exclosioa 
of  numerous  discontented  citizens  just  as  ambitious  and  not 
more  honest  than  themselfes.  These  last  hoTever  succeeded 
jn  fixii^  public  attention  to  this  abase  and  passing  a  law 
in  bill  assembly  which  commanded  the  immediate  destruction 
of  all  those  names  once  drawn  for  office,  without  howerer 
rendering  the  individuals  themselTos  ineligible  at  the  next 
periodical  scrutiny.  In  this  manner  was  checked  for  a  time 
the  tyranny  of  a  prevailing  &ctaon ;  but  there  were  other  ways 
of  maintjiiiiing  and  eveu  increasing  its  authori^  which  eoun 
numifeeted  themselves  in  the  second  and  unlawful  appoiut- 
meut  of  the  infamous  GabrieUi  d'  Agobbio  as  supreme  rector  of 
Florence. 

The  superstitioas  terror  which  had  gained  possession  of  the 
inhabitants  was  ere  long  confirmed  by  the  vbitatjon 
of  two  dreadfiil  scourges  ;  a  devouring  pestilence  fol- 
lowed by  hard  and  withering  famine :  the  first  raged  through 
the  town  in  onmitigated  Auy;  the  last  held  it  with  so  close  a 
^pe  that  the  death  of  fifteen  thousand  souls  within  thedty  by 
peedlence  atone  was  insufficient  to  relax  its  pressure.  A  sixth  of 
the  population  exclusive  of  thesuburbs,  had  perished,  and  yet  the 
intensity  of  want  nas  still  unmodified  :  conflagration  added  new 
terrors  to  the  scene ;  and  a  hail-storm  Jn  May  which  lay  like  snow 
upon  the  ground  and  destroyed  the  fruit,  increased  the  general 
misery ;  superstition  gained  fresh  force,  and  Florence  waa  wild 
with  lamentation  wretchedness  and  woe.  Religion  then  inter- 
fered and  pleaded  fur  misfortune  ;  the  public  heart  was  softened ; 
and  at  the  insl^ce  of  the  church  it  was  decreed  that  all  exiles 
should  be  recalled  and  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  on  paying 
a  certain  amount  of  taxation ;  and  that  all  confiscated  property 
still  in  the  hands  of  government  should  be  restored  to  die 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  refugees ;  but  the  latter  part 
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was  imperfectly  executed  and  as  was  believed  die  plagne  n^d, 
in  consequence  of  this  fraud,  until  winter.  The  FloFentines  nerert 
tbeless  drew  some  comfort  from  their  miafortunes ;  Bup^rsti- 
tion  gradoslly  evaporated  and  made  room  for  a  certain  small 
philosophy  which  tau^t  them  to  contemplate  the  plague  as  a. 
necessity  of  nature,  snd  so  lar  merciful  as  it  csjried  off  numben 
that  must  otherwise  have  slo^y  perished  by  famine;  while 
the  destruction  of  their  fr^t  suggested  the  consolation,  that 
had  it  remained  to  be  eaten  by  a  sickly  fnmishmg  popylation  a 
second  pestilence  wonld  probably  have  been  produced. 

This  serious  state  of  the  public  mind  was  deemed  a  good 
opportuni^  for  checking  luxury  and  reforming  that  general 
tendency  to  show  and  munificence  which  was  &st  overlaying 
ancient  republican  fn^ality  and  the  simplicity  of  private  life. 
A  new  code  of  sumptuary  laws  was  therefore  promulgated,  by 
which  excess  at  feasts,  dinners,  and  weddings ;  at  the  making 
of  knights ;  in  presenta  to  brides  and  other  extravagances ;  in 
funerals ;  but  especially  in  dowers,  which  impeded  marriages 
end  filled  convents,  was  once  more  forbidden  without  any 
permanent  effect ;  for  besides  their  direct  opposition  to  the 
very  spirit  and  nature  of  human  prepress,  these  edicts  always 
come  too  late  for  the  object ;  they  are  commonly  enacted 
after  the  evil  is  introduced  and  the  taste  confirmed.  In  a 
dedining  state  this  taste  will  gradually  wear  away  for  lack 
of  nutriment,  in  an  improving  one  it  will  push  forward  against 
all  impediments  ;  the  only  effectual  check  to  he  expected  from 
such  restrictions  (for  there  is  no  prevention)  might  haply  be 
found  in  making  them  prospective,  and  as  it  were  anticipa^ 
ing  the  issue  of  those  inevitable  cravii^  of  riches  and  &ncy  by 
the  prohibition  of  what  is  as  yet  undesired  or  unattainable, 
and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  poor  colony  from  an 
already  civilised  country  *, 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  were  other  ways  of  un- 
•  OiD.  Vlllui,  lib.  xL,  op.  ciiT^^cip.  AmminU,  Lib.  Ex.,  p.  434. 
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lawfully  retaining  the  adioinistratiTe  pover  besides  that  which 
bad  been  recently  abolished ;  namely  hy  the  ruling  sect 
acquiring  a.  peramouDt  influence  over  the  election  of  the  tbreign 
rectora,  and  thus  renderii^  these  fiinctionariea  entirely  depen- 
drat  on  theniselTes.  This  was  a.  bvourite  mode  of  working, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
goTernore,  &  third  was  added  in  1336  under  the  new-&ng1ed  - 
title  of  "  Captain  of  the  Guard "  the  value  of  whose  aerrices 
was  gratefally  remembered  by  the  ascendant  &ctian.  From 
the  bod  conduct  of  a  weak  or  artful  adminutration  Florence  at 
this  timo  was  indirectly  ruled  by  a  cabal  composed  of  two 
individuals  from  each  Sesto  beloi^ing  to  that  class  which  was 
called  the  "  PopoUini  Oram"  or  richest  citizens  below  the 
rank  of  nobles,  although  saperior  to  most  of  them  in  power 
and  opulence.  These  oligarchs  being  determined  to  admit  no 
equals  into  the  goTemment,  managed  to  have  the  se^nory 
composed  of  such  men  only  as  were  devoted  to  themselves,  and 
selected  from  their  own  class  alone,  equally  excluding  the  lower 
and  lowest  classes  of  citizens  and  the  highest  ranks  of  nobili^. 
But  not  satiBfied  with  nominating  the  Podesta,  the  Captain  of 
the  People,  and  the  Executor  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice,  which 
were  already  thought  too  many  for  the  good  government  of  an 
independent  community,  they  created  the  new  office  above 
mentioned,  and  recalled  Gabrietli  d'  Agubbio  with  a  hundred 
men-at-arms,  two  hundred  infantry  and  an  enormous  salary  ; 
invested  too  as  before  with  super-legal  powers,  to  be  a  ready  in- 
strument in  oppresmng  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  this  in  despite 
of  the  public  decree  which  for  ten  years  forbade  )ub  nomination 
or  that  of  any  of  his  family  to  the  rectorship  of  Florence.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  its  hberty !  This  tyrant  resumed  his  former 
course  with  implacable  consistency,  and  being  stiei^thened 
with  a  band  of  myrmidons  and  an  authority  above  all  law, 
swept  away  great  and  small,  guilty  and  innocent,  to  destitution, 
exile,  and  ignominious  death.    All  Florence  trembled  save  the 
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master-tyrants  that  employed  him ;  most  of  the  citizens,  bat 
particularly  the  nobles,  were  exasperated  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  amongst  the  Utter  to  hnrl  Jacob 
Gabrielli  and  his  masters  from  their  unlawful  eminence  and 
vindicate  republican  liberty.  Amongst  the  minor  snffMers 
from  his  injustice  were  Fietro  de'  fiardi  and  BaldQ  Fres- 
•cobaldi;  the  former  was  fined  6000  Lire  for  having  out- 
raged one  of  his  own  vassals  at  Veruio,  a  town  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Fbrence  and  therefore  not  sut^ect  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice ;  the  latter  WBS  also  forced  to  pay  a  consideisble 
sum  of  money  for  a  tjifling  offence  niiich  he  even  denied  ever 
having  committed.  Besides  these  th^re  was  also  Andrea  de' 
Bardi  a  kinsman  of  the  first  whom  the  government  compelled 
to  surrender  bis  fortress  of  Mangona  to  the  republic.  The 
Bardi  and  Frescobaldi,  both  in  rank  and  fortune  were  amongst 
the  most  iUustrious  citizens  of  Florence  and  therefore  un- 
popular with  the  ruling  faction,  especially  the  former,  be- 
cause theii  foreign  possessions  naturally  brought  them  into 
closer  intimacy  with  other  border-chieftains  whose  territories  bad 
many  points  of  contact  with  those  of  Florence  and  who  were 
generally  ready  to  annoy  her.  Thus  outraged,  these  powerful 
&uulies  united  in  the  determination  to  bring  a  conspiracy 
already  in  preparation  against  the  government,  to  an  immediate 
issue,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bossi  and  many  other  noble  and 
even  popular  families  on  both  sides  of  the  Amo,  the  plot  began 
to  assume  a  formidable  aspect.  Nor  was  external  aid  wanting ; 
many  independent  barons  eager  to  humble  the  burghere,  had 
promised  their  assistance;  amongst  tbem  were  most  of  the 
Counts  Guidi,  the  Tarlati  of  Pietraraala,  the  Pazzi  of  Val  d'amo, 
the  Uberti  and  Ubaldini  of  the  Apennines,  the  Ouazzalotti  of 
Prato,  the  Belforti  of  Volterra  and  others.  These  were  to 
gather  thickly  round  Florence  on  All  Saints'  eve  and  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  ran  high,  for  on  the  following  day 
whOe  the  whole  people  were  supplicating  for  the  souls  of  their 
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dead,  Gabrielli  and  his  Bupporters  were  to  be  extenninated,  the 
seigiKHy  dissolved,  aad  a  revolution  accomplished,  which  accord- 
ing to  tLe  belief  of  some  was  to  have  entirely  abolished  the 
{Wpolar  fbnn  of  goTemment.  This  improssion  probably  de- 
tarred  many  &om  openly  joining  in  the  plot  who  would  othetv 
wise  haye  been  wiUii^;  for  notwithstanding  its  abusei  the 
fonn  of  govcffmnent  was  popular  and  that  of  the  nobles  dreaded ; 
yet  success  would  still  have  been  certain  bad  every  oonspiiator 
remained  true  and  firm  to  his  resolution ;  but  as  there  is  gene- 
rally  some  feeble  link  in  a  long  chain,  so  is  there  a  weak  or  re- 
pentant spkit  in  most  conspirades,  a  mind  which  unable  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis  yields  to  the  £arce  of  circumstances. 

The  aame  Andrea  Bardo  whose  peculiar  wrongs  unongst 
many  others  the  insmrection  was  intended  to  redress,  whether 
from  remorse  or  a  quarrel  with  his  companions,  revealed  the 
whole  to  his  brother-in-law  Jaoopo  degli  Albertj  one  of  the 
ruling  sect  and  therefore  an  intended  victim.  Alberti  imme- 
diately informed  the  pnors  and  proparationa  were  instantly 
made  to  meet  a  danger  more  felt  than  distinctly  apparent  to 
the  greater  niunber  of  citizens  :  yet  the  city  was  soon  in 
violent  agitation  no  person  knowing  exactly  how  to  act,  from 
ignorance  of  fiicts,  while  both  conspiratois  and  priors  were 
equally  afraid  to  be^ ;  the  one  from  their  premature  detection, 
the  other  fixim  apprehenuon  of  conseqtieucee.  The  conduct  of 
the  ruling  duels  was  however  decisive ;  they  promptly  reptured 
to  the  palace  and  almost  by  force  caused  the  great  bell  to  be 
eoonded  notwithstanding  a  stroi^  oppodtion  from  Francesco 
SalviatL  and  Taldo  Valori  one  a  prior  the  other  gonfalonier,  and 
both  kinsmen  of  the  Bardi.  These  men  insisted  on  the  im- 
prudence of  ringing  the  Campana  on  every  sl^t  occasion,  as 
an  armed  multitude  was  always  a  dangerous  auxiliary  and  more 
esaily  roused  than  calmed ;  it  would  therefore  be  wiser  they 
said  to  search  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation  and  afterwards 
legally  pimish,  than  risk  the  destruction  of  Florence  by  an 
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ill-tdmed  Tiolence  on  the  Bimplo  assertion  of  a  sin^e  individual. 
Their  words  were  plausible  but  the  motives  probably  appreciated, 
for  their  Toice  was  drowned  m  loud  and  universal  reproaches  of 
folly  and  presumption;  and  a  resolution  ibr  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  conspirators  was  carried  by  acclamation.  No  sooner 
had  the  deep  t«nes  of  the  Campana  rang  out  the  alarm  than 
the  town  as  if  by  magic  was  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
moment  in  ^talion  and  all  the  people  armed :  horse  and  man 
were  soon  arrayed  before  the  public  palace,  each  civic  com- 
pany under  its  own  standard,  and  loud  cries  of  "  Long  Uve  th» 
Pe(^le"  and  "  Let  the  Traiton  di«"  echoed  in  eveiy  street, 
while  the  stormy  crash  of  the  Campana  jarred  on  the  ears  of 
many  a  stiU  unconscious  citizen.  The  gates  were  promptly 
shut  to  cut  off  all  communication  from  without,  for  the  countiy 
was  full  of  armed  bands  marching  &om  every  side  and  concen- 
trating on  the  capital,  but  still  too  distant  to  cooperate.  The 
conspirators  seeing  their  plot  discovered,  their  aUiea  far  anay, 
and  no  signs  of  revolt  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  where  the 
people  were  moat  powerful,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  they  could,  or  if  possible  maintain  themselves  on  the 
left  bank  until  succours  arrived.  The  bridge-heads  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  and  La  Trinita  which  had  remained  in  wood 
since  tlie  great  flood  were  instantly  flred,  and  from  the  adjoining 
houses  ashower  of  arrows  poured  dovm  on  every  other  approach : 
t^e  position  was  strong,  and  easily  tenable  against  all  the  ad- 
verse force  hod  their  cause  been  popular  ;  hut  the  nobles  were 
feared  and  hated  and  the  people  of  Oltmmo  remained  true  to 
themselves  and  their  party  with  which  they  felt  even  a  bod 
government  to  be  identified :  it  was  still  democracy  against 
aristocracy,  a  common  bond  of  feeling  and  principle,  that  even 
the  tyranny  of  a  Gabrielli  was  oot-sufBcient  to  untie.  The 
inhabitants  rose  to  a  man,  mustered  under  their  own  baimer, 
boldly  attaclted  the  conspirators,  extinguished  the  firo,  took  both 
bridges,  and  then  beiu^  joined  by  their  fellow-cdtizens,  who  after 
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shard  fight  had  farced  die  Ponte  ttUa  Curaia,  together  pushed 
ontbe  attack  with  bolder  apirit.  The  bridge  of  Hubaconte  was 
still  fiercely  defended,  but  the  couspinitora  being  now  assailed 
both  in  Sank  and  rear,  were  finally  driven  to  the  caatellated 
bouses  and  tonere  in  the  Via  do'  Bardi,  the  strongest  part  of 
their  position,  where  they  struggled  long  and  obstinately,  espe- 
eiaUy  at  the  bridge  which  their  antagonists  were  exerting  everj 
effort  to  possess.  Meanwhile  Gabrielli  d'  Agobbio  feeling 
that  be  would  fall  the  first  sacrifice  to  victory  on  the  adverse 
side,  stood  trembling  and  stupified  in  the  midst  of  his  guards 
before  the  palace  without  making  efibrt  in  favour  of  the 
government;  not  so  the  Podesta  Maffeo  da  Ponte  Caredi  of 
Brescia,  who  all  unarmed  as  he  was,  instantly  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a.  few  horsemen  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action 
and  advancing  alone  over  the  bridge  amidst  a  Sight  of  arrows 
with  outstretched  arm  demanded  a  parley. 

His  high  station,  his  boldness,  and  venerable  character  e\- 
dted  instantaneous  admiration  and  respect ;  the  combat  stopped. 
the  revolted  chie&  crowded  round  him,  and  his  firm  and  earnest 
expression  of  wisdom  and  humaoity,  was  listened  to  with  silent 
atlendon. 

"  If  I  were  conscious,"  he  is  made  to  say.  "  if  I  were  cou- 
"  Gcdous  0  most  noble  citizens  of  ever  having  done  aught  to 
"  iiyure  one  of  you  in  the  exercise  of  those  dutjes  attached  to 
"  the  high  station  where  your  voices  have  placed  me,  or  if  1 
"  bad  even  suffered  wrong  from  any  of  yourselves,  certes  I 
"  would  not  now  appear  almost  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  you 
"  and  expose  myself  either  to  your  vengeance  for  the  farmer, 
"  or  your  mistrust  on  account  of  the  latter.  But  as  my  inno- 
"  cencfl  gives  me  the  confidence  to  come  and  reason  vilh  you, 
"  even  here  in  the  middle  of  hostile  spears,  so  do  I  hope  that 
"  your  consdousness  of  never  having  injured  me,  will  assure 
"  you  that  I  am  only  come  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  your- 
"  selves  1  if  then  you  have  this  reliance  in  my  motives,  resign 
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"  these  dangerous  bitqs  which  are  even  less  faortfnl  to  jour 
"  antagonisle  than  to  you,  I  do  not  only  mean  if  you  be  oyot- 
"  c(»ne,  which  you  muBt  neoeesarily  be,  but  eren  if  you  remain 
"  Tkttorioua  in  this  unnatoral  conflict — Will  your  &miliea 
"  r^oice  in  your  Tictory? — Have  you  not  Bisters,  wives,  and 
*'  daughters  of  the  same  blood  as  that  which  you  now  have 
"  dared  to  shed?  How  can  you  rejoice  in  a  victory  that  will 
"  make  them  weep  for  fathers  brothers  and  nephews  slain  by 
"  their  kinsmen's  swords  !  Will  you  not  respect  their  sorrow? 
"  Lay  down  these  arms  then,  since  certain  victory  were  it  even 
"  now  in  your  hands,  can  bring  nothing  but  crime  and  miaeij. 
"  Bat  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  there  b  no  hope ;  the  succoun 
"  you  expected  come  not,  and  were  they  come  where  would 
"  they  find  an  entrance  when  every  gate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  citizens  ?  The  Inidges  are  all  occupied ;  the  iriiole  Sesto  irf 
"  Oltramo  is  in  the  power  of  your  enemies  except  tliis  sin^e 
"  street;  and  can  this  single  street  long  resist  the  ^cmec  of 
"  the  whole  Florentine  people?  It  wonld  be  folly  tn  believe 
"  so ! — But  if  on  the  other  hand  you  expect,  as  you  must  ex- 
"  pect,  to  be  ovwcome,  what  are  you  resolved  on  ?  Are  you  eo 
"  blindedbyfuiy  that  you  cannot  behold  your  own  certain  ruin; 
"  can  you  not  see  the  plunderii^,  the  oonflagration,  the  mur- 
"  ders,  the  canu^e  that  will  shortly  fill  this  unhappy  street ; 
"  or  do  you  believe  that  the  people  will  be  more  merrafiil  to 
"  you  than  what  they  have  persuaded  themselves  you  by  your 
"  conspiracy  intended  to  be  towards  them  ?  Believe  rather 
"  that  such  men  wiU  be  so  much  the  more  cniel  to  you  than 
"  you  vranld  ever  have  been  to  them,  because  the  lower  classes 
"  and  mere  populace  are  commonly  more  ferociotis  than  thoee 
"  of  noble  blood ;  poverty  roakes  them  rapacious ;  licence, 
"  ai^r,  fierceness,  impunity,  all  will  drive  them  on  to  every 
"  devilish  act  however  daring  and  horrible  !  You  will  see 
"  the  ancient  mansions  of  your  fare&theis  plundered  buxnt 
"  and  destroyed  with  all  tiieir  treasures !    What  do  I  say? 
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"  Tfaeee  are  bifles  ttiftt  may  be  restored :  but  you  wiU  see  your 
"  wives. your  daughters,  your  children,  eiU  mercileBBly  butchered, 
"  and  then  your  own  selves  will  follow  !  Shun,  By  from  soch 
"  horrors ;  provide  for  your  safety  ere  this,  and  worse  evils, 
"  that  I  shudder  to  think  of,  fall  upon  you !  Whh  all  my 
"  power  and  infiuance;  if  you  will  only  accept  my  mediation, 
"  I  will  honestly  assist  you,  and  if  I  ctumot  obtain  your  entire 
"  pardon  I  will  at  least  secure  for  you  a  safe  and  unmolested 
•'  retreat" 

The  sad  really  of  his  words  and  full  confidenee  in  his  sin- 
cmily  overcame  the  conspiiators ;  their  apint  boned  to  dis- 
cretion Had  he  hecanM  their  advocate  with  an  indignant  people. 
Promptly  returning  to  the  [»iorB  be  with  equal  success  per- 
snadod  than  to  sanction  the  oonditione  offered,  and  the  insur- 
geuls  were  allowed  U>  retire  to  their  castles  the  same  night  by 
the  gat«  of  Saiot  Oeorge  without  further  molest&tion  and 
almost  without  noise,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Fodesti. 
Agitation  then  gradually  snbaided,  the  cir^  soon  became  tran- 
quil, and  on  the  following  day  legal  proeeeutionB  were  com- 
menced ;  but  against  those  only  who  had  actually  taken  up 
anus ;  after  this  each  man  laid  aside  his  harness  and  all  quietly 
returoed  to  their  usual  occupations. 

By  the  wisdom  of  one  man  Florence  was  thus  saved  from 
further  bloodshed,  but  so  many  citizens  of  all  lanks  had  been 
engaged  more  or  less  in  the  conspiracy  without  actually  appear- 
ing in  arms  that  it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  restrict  the- 
OHidemnations  to  those  only  who  on  being  called  npon  did  not 
assist  the  govemmentt  <»  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
it  in  the  insoirectiou.  About  thirty  of  the  Bardi,  Freecobaldi, 
and  BoBsi  were  declared  rebels  and  the  Gnelphic  cities  of  Tus- 
cany and  Lombardy,  forbidden  with  greater  malice  than  pru- 
dence, but  with  all  the  influence  of  Florence,  to  recrave  the 
fiigilzves :  the  latter  thus  hunted  son^t  shelter  it  Pisa  and 
the  court  of  Av^non  and  became  implacable  enemies  of  their 
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native  country :  their  hon§eH  were  demolished  their  property 
confiscated ;  and  both  Macgona  and  Vernia  were  afterwards 
unjuatJy  acquired  by  a  forced  sale  (the  latter  after  several 
months'  siege)  from  Andrea  and  Piero  de'  BardL 

About  the  same  time  another  law  was  made  which  again 
forbid  any  Florentine  to  purchase  or  possess  castles  in  a  fore^ 
state  within  twentj'  miles  of  the  frontier ;  but  not  yet  content, 
Qxe  Florentines  with  extreme  arrogance  condemned  no  less 
tliao  nine  of  the  Coimts  Guidi  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
conspinu^,  and  by  such  an  insult  made  them  still  bitterer 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  Urban  troopa  seem  to  have 
felt  the  want  of  more  eEBdent  arms  in  this  sedition,  for 
every  citizen  that  could  afford  the  expense  waa  thenceforth 
required  to  fiimish  himself  with  a  cuira^  and  steel  helmet 
after  the  manner  of  the  Flemmings,  and  six  thousand  cross- 
bows were  immediately  purchased  at  the  public  chaise  for 
their  use. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  alarming  plot  the  result  of 
general  misrule  and  individual  suffering;  mild  treatm^it  would 
have  done  good,  but  the  subsequent  condemoations  had  only 
the  effect  of  exciting  new  and  augmented  anger  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  second  attempt  the  following  year,  by  which  Schiatta  de' 
Frescobaldi  lost  his  head,  and  six  other  gentJemen  of  the  Baidi, 
Frescobaldi,  Pazzi,  and  Adimari  families  were  condemned  as 
rebels  *. 

As  nothing  is  more  eelfish,  craving,  and  insatiable  than 
power,  a  simple  victory  over  their  enemies  was  insof- 
ficient  for  the  ruling  iaction,  especially  as  their  re- 
venge had  in  the  first  moment  of  success  been  mora  restrained 
by  fear  and  discretion  than  by  clemency:  not  content  there- 

*  To  earamemonXe  this  nmpe  of  the  — Gia.  Yilluii,  Uh.  xi.,  tsp.  eiriii., 

tily  B  solemn  procnrion  with  ofieringt  cjdx. — Iilorie  Pittoleti.— S.    Ammi- 

ni  ordered  on  Ihe  26tli  Novemberto  nto.  Lib.  ix,  p.  436.— N.  HKchia- 

be  BDniull^  repeated  on  All  Sunu'  TsUi,  Lib.  ii". 
da;. — Annili  dj  Simone  delta  To«u 
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fore  with  one  captain  of  the  guard  they  replaced  Gabrielli 
whose  office  had  expired,  by  the  creatJon  of  two,  one  for  the 
dtj  and  one  for  the  coaotry;  and  having  once  broken  the  lav 
by  electing  that  miscreant  they  had  no  difficulty  in  again  doing 
M  by  choosing  his  kinsman,  C'nrado  deUa  Branca,  to  replace 
him.  But  as  if  conscious  of  their  own  turpitude  in  thus  doubling 
this  outrage  on  public  opinion,  they  committed  the  country 
guard  to  a  man  whose  character  and  recent  services  insured  a 
just  adminiBtiation  of  its  unconstitutional  powers  and  Maffeo 
da  Ponte  Caredi  vras  elected  ;  yet  even  his  integii^  was  insuf- 
ficient either  to  calm  the  public  mind  or  conceal  the  sinister 
oljects  of  his  employers.  None  whom  the  oligarchy  even  sus- 
pected were  allowed  a  moment's  rest,  and  the  nobles  became 
80  much  more  than  ever  the  victims  of  persecution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  their  country  for  one  long 
re&eehii^  draught  of  vengeance  :  they  only  waited,  says  Mac- 
ehiavelli,  for  a  fair  occasion ;  "  it  came  well ;  and  they  used  it 
better"*. 

While  these  events  vrere  passing  in  Tuscany  the  ill-luck  of 
Mastino  della  Scala  still  cltmg  to  his  Lombard  poUcy :  Parma 
and  its  territory  formed  the  connecting  lini  between  his  eastern 
and  western  states,  and  became  so  much  the  more  valuable  as 
it  strengthened  Lucca  the  possession  of  which  gave  him  so  firm 
a  footing  in  Tuscany.  To  secure  that  important  dominion 
he  had  given  it  in  fief  to  his  oim  uncles  of  the  Correggio 
race,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  Rossi,  and  trusted  to  gratitude  and 
relatJooship  for  its  safely ;  hut  in  those  fierce  times  of  ambition 
and  romance,  the  ties  of  blood  were  often  snapped  in  the  start 
for  power,  and  all  moral  considerations  trampled  in  the  race. 
Azzo  de'  Corre^  the  third  of  four  brothers  and  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  disgusted  at  being  compromised  with  the  pope  by  the 
deception  of  Mastino  in  a  certain  negotiation  wherein  he  was 
employed,  made  it  a  reason  for  revolting  from  the  latter  and 

•  QiihTiUui,  Ub.  i<.,iap.  cniii.— N,  MscchUmlli,  Lib,  ii». 
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aspiring  to  independent  soverdgn^ :  secretly  demanding  aid 
of  Luchino  Visconti  who  had  succeeded  his  nephev  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Milan ;  also  of  the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  Robert  of 
Naples,  with  the  oavert  approbation  of  Florence  and  the  pope ; 
he  after  a  hard  struggle  succeeded  in  driving  forth  his  nepbew*s 
g&rrisou  and  along  with  his  three  brothers  boldlj  asemned  the 
gOTenunent*. 

Maalino  who  had  already  qnarreUed  witb  Milan  and  MantiB 
was  not  in  a  oonditi(Hi  to  recover  tbie  loss  especially  as  the 
people  hated  Mm,  and  therefore,  deapairing  of  Lucca,  now  com- 
pletely severed  from  his  dominions,  determined  to  sell  it  to  the 
hi^est  bidder  whether  Pisan  or  Florendne.  Pisa  dreading  to 
see  the  power  of  Florence  as  it  were  fixed  and  watching  at  hat 
very  gates  wished  Lucca  to  be  free  and  refused  the  purchase, 
but  Florence  was  still  determined  on  this  acqui^tion  at  oi^ 
price:  Luchino  Visconti  offered  her  a  thousand  men-at-arms 
if  she  would  break  the  peace  with  Mastiuo  aod  be^ege  Lucca ; 
mistrusting  the  motives  of  an  old  enemy  the  propoea]  was 
declined,  and  as  dexterous  traders  the  Florentines  preferred 
the  more  bnsiness-like  proceeding  of  a  simple  purchase.  A 
oommission  of  twenty  citizens  was  formed  in  July  1341   to 

■  ThB  rinuC«TeggigoT(inied  well  for  >*  Qiicl  c*  Aa  nM<ra  nolwn  "  in  which 
ft  fcmr  ud  idDiitlcd  Petntch  who  mi  ho  d<«crib««  the  libentieD  oT  the 
then  on  m  litlt  to  Axa,  into  their  cmintrf  ud  Ihe  fratcnul  onisn  of  the 
conncUi.  Be  wrote  t,  Cmoodb  on  thit  four  Correggi  in  thcli'  poblic  gotcm- 
occwion  which  ia  not  genenlly  printed  ment  Ihiu : 
with    hl>   [rthor    poetrf,    begisnbg 

"  l«  patris  toltB  ■  I'ungbie  de*  tinnui, 

LJbenmente  in  pMc  li  govern*, 

E  riitoruido  Ti  gli  utichi  dinni, 

E  ripOHudo  le  nis  put!  ituiche." 
"E  ringrmtiudo  U  pieti  mpenw. 

Pero  cb'  ua'  tlna  in  qoattio  eori  BllHtgi, 

Ed  niu  >ol*  nip. 

El  ia  qoMro  nuni,  od  na  med«ii»  ferro." 
Oio.  Tilluu,Ub.xi.,e>q>-cnTii.'-I>-     Lattir  of  PetrHch  to    Cudintl  Co- 
tons  PiMoUN,  An.  1341.— Muntori,     lonu,  toL  ii.,  Lib.iiL.pp.  14, 17. 
.     Aimth,  An.  1341.— De  Stde,  Hem., 
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manage  this  transaction  in  all  its  conBeqnences,  with  full 
powers  to  raise  money  for  the  pni:pose  in  anj  way  they  deemed 
fit ;  to  make  war  or  peace ;  Ibrm  allianceB ;  and  attack  whom 
and  what  they  pleased  for  a  whole  year,  without  any  subsequent 
reaponslbUi^.  Such  vast  powers  could  scarcely  work  well, 
and  the  lees  honestly  irom  their  limited  period ;  they  were 
beddea,  the  pure  esseuco  of  faction  and  party  ^^grandisement 
and  consequently  engendered  evil. 

For  Lucca,  shorn  as  it  was  of  some  of  its  finest  towns, 
350,000  golden  flcffms  were  offered  and  accepted,  altbon^ 
Florence  had  still  a  debt  of  400,000  bailing  heavily  on  her 
resources  for  the  cost  of  the  late  war;  and  this  for  a  state 
iMKe  thou^t  too  dear,  even  with  unviolated  tenitoiy,  at 
80,000!  Nor  wbb  tbia  all,  the  porcbaae  brought  Florence 
into  direct  collision  with  Pisa  a  republic  leas  powerful  and 
opulfflit  bat  equally  brave  and  determined,  and  also  justified  in 
her  oppositaon  not  only  by  the  more  legitimate  motive  of  self- 
dcifeQco,  but  hy  the  direct  claim  of  a  previous  purchase  for 
winch  the  money  had  been  actually  paid  in  1829.  Fifty 
boetagee,  and  amongst  tbem  the  historian  Giovanni  ViUani, 
were  sent  on  the  ninth  of  August  to  Ferran  under  the 
Marquis  of  Kste's  protection,  where  sixty  of  equal  rank  arrived 
from  Verona  as  pledges  of  mutual  fidelity ;  and  the  bargain 
thus  concluded,  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  peculation  and 
extiav^ance  of  the  commissioners.  War  with  Pisa  beii^ 
certain,  troops  were  levied  and  preparations  carried  on  so 
kvishly  thftt  their  expenditure  amounted  to  80,000  florins 
a  month  beeides  the  military  assistance  demanded  from 
every  ally  of  the  republic.  The  aagadous  and  implacable 
Uastaoo  in  tfans  entangling  Florence  took  ample  vengeance  for 
the  lata  war  and  all  he  had  Bufiered  in  oonsequence :  he  solaced 
himself  with  the  thought  of  having  sold  to  his  enemy  a  mined 
and  besi^ed  dQr  at  an  excessive  price,  and  of  having  hj  the 
same  stroke  involved  her  in  a  dangerous  quarrel  with  Pisa  and 
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other  hostile  states  which  he  foresaw  must  oltiniately  be  tea- 
gaged  in  the  dispute,  for  the  Pisons  whose  treasiu;  mis  then 
full  determined  nith  the  lud  of  Viscould  to  substitute  iron  for 
gold  in  the  acquisitiaii  of  I^ncca.  They  immediately  rusad 
twelve  hundred  men-at-arms  besides  diree  companies  of  civic 
Cavallate,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Milan:  Luchino  waa  veil  disposed;  for  besides  his  en- 
roipf  to  Mastino  and  consequent  anger  against  Florence  Pisa 
had  otherwise  won  his  goodwill  and  the  former  had  not  only 
rejected  his  proffered  ^  but  by  the  purchase  of  Lucca  re- 
lieved  Mastino  from  the  burden  of  its  maintenance,  and  with 
the  purchase  money  supplied  him  with  new  resources*. 

Azzo  Visconti  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  Caa- 
truccian  and  Lombard  wars  died  aft^r  nearly  eleven  years'  sove- 
reignty and  in  the  flower  of  his  age  on  the  sixteenth  of  August 
1339,  with  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  beneficent  prince  who 
possessed  the  then  singular  quality  of  really  attending  to  the 
wel&re  of  his  people :  he  is  described  by  cofomporary  authors, 
besides  his  fine  figure  and  noble  aspect,  as  being  gracions,  goodt 
wise,  and  adored  by  his  euljects,  three  thousand  of  whom  went 
into  moinning  at  his  death.  Azzo  had  employed  his  mind  and 
treasures  on  useful  and  beautiful  works,  and  every  one  pros- 
pered under  his  government :  Lord  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona ; 
Lodi  Como  Brescia  and  fiergtoo ;  besides  Piacenza  Vercelli 
and  Vigevano ;  as  he  was  the  best  so  was  he  the  first  Visconte 
that  was  really  sovereign  of  Milan.  None  of  the  Torriani,  nor 
Ottone,  nor  Matteo,  nor  Galeazzo  had  yet  dared  to  put  their 
name  on  the  national  coinage;  that  of  the  city,  the  King  of  the 
Eomans,  the  Emperor,  or  Saint  Ambrose,  being  the  common 
device  ;  but  Azzo  boldly  though  cautiously,  substituted  his  own 
alone,  entwined  by  the  Viscontine  serpent  |.    Azzo's  nncle  and 

*  [Unieri  3arda,  Cniua  Pfnni,  cap.     cap.  ciivii.,  cixi. 

Izxii.— IttoriePiitolai,TiaodAnruli     f    Notwilhttauding    IhE    diminiihed 

PiMni,  tdI.  iii. — Gio.  TUlaDi,  Ijb.  li.,    power  of  the  Emperon  ia  Italy,  they 
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■accessor  Lnchino  vas  an  austere  but  licentjons  man,  who  it  ia 
said,  never  pardoned  nor  mis  known  to  love  anybody  but  his 
ovn  children :  jealous  of  Azzo'b  popularity  ho  is  described  b9 
hating  and  persecuting  oil  his  friends  and  ministers,  yet  con- 
tinned  his  general  plan  of  goveniment  witJi  severe  justice  and 
great  s^aci^,  without  however  being  personally  exempt  from 
cruelty:  but  under  his  sway  arts,  science,  commerce  and  re- 
finement advanced,  and  Asti,  Bobbie,  Parma,  Crema,  lortona. 
Movant  and  Alexandria  were  ia  various  ways  added  to  his 


Francesco  da  Postierla  one  of  Azzo's  Mends  and  piincipal 
ministers  had  married  Margherita  Vieconti  a  beautifiil  and 
rirtoous  woman  whom  Luchino  wanted  to  seduce  but  fEiiled  in 
the  attempt ;  her  indignant  husband  taking  advantage  of  the 
prince's  tmpopulanty  conspired  with  other  offended  nobles  to 
depose  him  and  place  Matteo,  Bemabo',  and  Galeozzo,  his 
three  nephews  at  the  head  of  aSaira.  The  plot  was  discovered 
and  Postieria  escaped  to  Avignon,  but  Luchino  never  lost  sight 
of  lum  :  by  a  foiled  letter  in  the  name  of  Mastino  della  Scala 
he  was  insidiously  invited  under  flattering  promises  to  Verona : 
having  arrived  at  Marseilles  he  found  there  a  Piaan  galley, 
sent  at  his  own  request  with  the  assurance  it  is  said  of  that 
state's  protection  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  landed  than  arrested, 
and  being  harried  away  as  a  prisoner  to  Milan  suffered  de- 
d^itation  along  with  his  innocent  wife  and  many  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  This  was  the  peculiar  service  that 
cemented  Luchino  Visconti's  new  alliance  with  Pisa;  yet  the 
extreme  treachery  attributed  by  Villani  to  the  latter  seems  at 
least  but  doubt^;   the  Piaana  and  Florentines  hated  each 

won  rQI  feued,  and  Ano  Ihsnfbni  omittHl    ihs    Gmptror'i   oiroe,  and 

did  not  Tentore  U  once  to  uHrt  bii  finally  hii  own  name  and  device  alone 

hbdependence  by  too  bold  an  aiaunip'  remained  to  ilamp  the  coin  of  MiUn, 

lioD  of  the  high  prerogative  of  coining  •  Corio,  Hiit.  di  Milano,  Parte  iii'.fol. 

moner  in  hi>  own  name.      He  fint  316.— Pielro  Verri,  Stor.  di    Milano, 

merclj  added  the  inilkli  A.  Z.,  then  vol.  ii.,  c^i.  x.,  p.  ISS. 
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Other  vith  an  intensity  not  yet  entirely  evaporated,  and  there- 
fore all  such  BssertioBa  must  be  leceiTed  widi  caution ;  Mnm- 
tori  does  not  notice  it ;  bat  of  Fo^ierla's  arrest  and  delireij  to 
Luchino  by  the  Piaans  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  say  more 
than  the  subsequent  tri^edy  *. 

A  general  council  was  assembled  in  the  cathedral  ot  Fisa  to 
discuss  the  polity  of  war,  where  according  to  a  chronicle  of 
that  city  as  quoted  by  Sismondi,  Giovanni  Buonconti  Prior  of 
the  .Jrmant  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  as  follows.  "  Seignois, 
we  have  now  assembled  yon  to  announce  the  purchase  of 
Lucca  by  Florence  I  The  Florentines  intend  that  this  acqui- 
sition ahall  throw  open  the  gates  of  Pisa  to  their  arms ;  and 
already  do  they  menace  our  ctty  with  banicades  even  at  the 
foot  of  its  walls,  in  order  to  starve  us  into  slaveiy ;  and  when 
we  shaU  be  reduced  to  surrender  they  mean  to  destn^ 
t^e  ramparts,  taze  the  principal  quarters  to  the  grotmd  and 
preserving  one  alone  give  it  the  name  of  Firenzuola.     It  re- 
mains for  yourselves  to  judge  of  what  it  may  now  become 
you  to  do."    At  tbese  words,  rather  addressed  to  the  actual 
passions  of  the  audience  than  to  truth,  a  general  feeling  of 
indignation  pervaded  the  assembly  and  the  cathedral  rang  with 
cries  of  war ;  yet  Qiovanni  Benigni  who  prospered  as  advocate 
of  the  Florentines  at  Fisa  was  bold  enoi^h  to  make  one  un- 
soccesaful  attempt  at  a  peaceful  settlement!.     "Seignors," 
said  he,  "  you  well  know  the  present  power  of  the  Florentine 

■  Gio.  Vllluil,  Ljb.  li.,  cap.  cnxl. —  coandli  th«  commiinon  intnuted  lo 

Corio,  Parte  iii.,foL  217.— 8.  Ammi-  him;  uid,  uvordiii;  to  Rondani,aio. 

nto,    lib,    ii^  p.  443,  —^  Mmmtori,  Benigiu    ecmTok«l   this  couitdl    tad 

Anruli,  Anno  1340. — P.  Teni,Sli>ii4  begMi   the  dslutB.       Buontomti    uk- 

dl  Mikna,  loL  ii.,ap.  lii..  p.  140.  iverHl  him,  both  upeeclm  being  alike 

■f-  In  those  daji  erery  tree  dtj  had  in  Bubatance  bnt  not  in  vorda  to  tho 

iihat   waa  called   an  *■  adeocate"  oi  ahore.  —  Eaneiau,  ImIotU    Pitau*, 

ooiunl  Teaident  in  enrj  nei^bonriDg  Ub.  liii.,  p.  780.^ — Parte  i^  toL  rL, 

(Mta,  whaae  datj'  m*  to  tend  minnte  ArMme  Bloriea  Ilaiiaiia.    Beoeioiu 

enoDUta  of  all  that  oeciimd  daj  b;  alto  pUcea  th«  meetiBg  of  thit  niMint- 

day,  and  alio  act  in  tome  aorl  ai  aa  bly  daring  the  riege  of  Luna,  bnt  be- 

•htdj,   bf    decUiing  in    the  public  fm  war  -wm  AncbuaA. 
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"  republic  tor  you  behpld  her  in  cloee  aUiance  irith  most  of 
"  Qxe  Tuscan  atatee ;  witb  Beveral  in  Lombardj ;  with  Bologna ; 
'■  and  lastly  with  Robert  of  N^lee  ;  and  to  the  sagBcit?  of  the 
"  Florentines  yon  are  I  beUeve  no  stntugMB.  I  from  Ihe 
"  aSectiaa  I  beu  to  my  countiy  would  be  a  negligeitt  and 
"  unduliful  citizen  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  diseoade  yon  from 
"  this  nselesB  war,  wiacb  with  certain  eod  infinite  miBeiy  wiU 
"  bring  uDcertainty  in  everything  else  except  the  expense.  And 
"  althoogh  the  FloTentines  have  pnrdiBeed  the  state  of  Lucca, 
"  only  let  us  remain  at  peace  and  we  may  fiurly  expect  that 
"  they  will  prove  good  neighbonrs ;  fw  it  is  not  their  cnstom 
"  to  molest  otheiB  without  provooatioti."  Benigni  was  not 
without  supporters,  but  Giovanni  Vemagalli  a  man  of  weight 
and  pmdMice,  demooBtrated  with  great  earoestnesa  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  war  on  the  principle  of  self-preservaljon,  and 
tbe  question  was  oamed  almost  by  aoclamalion  *. 

The  bad  policy  of  exasperating  a  body  so  powerful  as  the 
recent  exiles  of  Florence  now  became  apparent ;  for  Guelpha 
as  they  were,  having  been  excluded  by  Florentine  influence 
from  the  Guelphic  states,  most  of  them  in  despair  sm^t  and 
reoeived  shelter  at  Pisa  and  were  inde&tigable  in  securing 
the  assiatAnce  of  all  those  bar(ms  who  had  joined  in  their 
recent  conspiracy.  The  Fisan  league  was  now  therefore  becom- 
ing formidable ;  for  besides  MUan,  Parma,  Padua,  tmd  Mantua, 
all  «iemies  of  Mastino ;  Simone  Boccanegra  the  newly  elected 
and  first  Doge  of  Genoa,  joined  this  confederacy ;  and  by  the 
means  of  Florentine  exiles,  the  Counts  Guidi,  the  Ubaldini, 
Ordekffi  lord  of  Forli,  with  all  the  Ghibelines  of  Romagna 
and  Tuscany  were  added  to  the  list.  The  contingent  of  Luchino 
alone  for  which  he  was  to  have  60,000  florins,  amounted  to  a 
tbooBBud  men-at-arms  under  his  kinsman  Gbvanni  Vlaconti 
d'  Ol^^gio ;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  more  cavalry  were  sent 
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from  tlie  other  Lombard  allies,  so  that  independent  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows,  a  body  of  t£ree  thotuazid  men-at-anns 
were  soon  assembled.  A  national  force  composed  almost 
entirely  of  civic  troops  had  about  the  middle  of  August  entered 
the  Lucchese  territory,  and  by  bribeiy  obtained  possessioQ  of 
Gemiglio  and  Monte  Carlo ;  then  marching  directly  on  Lucca 
iuTeated  that  city.  With  wonderM  rapidity  they  surrounded 
it  by  a  fortified  line  twelve  miles  long  composed  of  two 
deep  palisaded  ditches  inclosing  a  broad  space  on  which  the 
armies  of  Lombardy  and  Pisa  were  separately  encamped  and 
impervious  to  any  sudden  attack  from  within  or  without.  The 
prompt  formation  and  rapid  movement  of  this  tuny  took  Flo- 
rence by  surprise ;  she  had  nothing  ready  to  oppose  it,  nor 
even  sufficient  force  at  hand  to  take  possession  of  Lucca  had 
the  road  been  open ;  but  no  time  was  now  lost ;  two  thousand 
hone  were  quickly  raised ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  league 
formed  in  the  preceding  June  with  Naples,  Perugia,  Siena, 
Bologna  and  Ferraro,  though  purely  defensive  t^ainst  the 
emperor  or  any  other  prince  comii^  with  an  armed  force  into 
Italy,  gave  her  an  increased  command  of  friendly  assistance  *. 
Summonses  were  despatched  to  all  her  numerous  aUies  demand* 
ing  prompt  succours  in  case  of  war  being  declared  by  Pisa,  and 
so  great  was  her  influence  that  Siena,  Perugia,  Agobbb. 
Bolc^na,  Ferrara,  Verona.  Volterra,  Prato,  San  Gimignano, 
Colle,  the  Guelphs  of  Bomagna,  and  even  the  Ghibeline  Tarlati 
of  Pietramala,  all  poured  in  their  forces,  until  the  miited  army 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  men-at-anns  and 
ten  thousand  iniantTy,  under  the  chief  command  of  Matteo  da 
Ponte  Caradi  the  late  Podesta  f . 

Although  a  valiant  and  good  soldier,  Matteo  was  unequal 
either  from  his  rank  or  talents  to  the  conduct  of  such  an  army ; 
the  former  indeed  was  an  ol^ect  of  scarcely  less  importance 

Q  1»2.    I  follow 
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than  the  latter  for  the  maint^naiice  of  discipline  at  a  period 
irben  m  many  of  the  higbeet  nobility  and  even  sovereign  princes 
hired  themselves  out  as  Condottieri  with  more  or  less  of  fol- 
lowere,  and  conld  ill  brook  obedience  to  a  general  of  inferior 
rank  although  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  so  powerful  a 
republic.  VUlani  asserts  that  there  were  abore  &tty  captains 
in  the  tamj  more  fitted  to  command  than  he,  but  that  tha 
ambition  of  the  twenty  war  comnuBsiooers  repulsed  wiser 
counsel  and  was  even  deaf  to  King  Robert's  advice  who 
strongly  protested  against  the  Luccheee  expedition  altogether: 
wherefore  they  refused  to  have  any  of  that  royal  family  or 
nation  as  generalissimo  of  the  league. 

Having  previously  sent  an  embassy  to  make  a  formal  protest 
against  the  warlike  proceedings  of  Pisa,  the  Florentine  army 
concentrated  at  Fucecchio  and  thence  crossed  the  Pisaa 
frontier,  took  Pontadera  and  the  Fosso  Anionico ;  burned  the 
towns  of  Cascina,  Sancasciano,  and  San  Donnino,  and  wasted 
all  the  Contado  as  far  as  Borgo  delle  Campane  only  two  milea 
from  the  capital :  after  this  insalt  the;  turned  short  rennd 
towards  the  Val  d'  Era,  plundered  burned  and  ruined  all  that 
comitry  unopposed  as  iar  as  Ponte  di  Sacco  and  continued  the 
campaign  until  heavy  rains  compelled  them  to  return  to  their 
quarters  in  and  about  Fucecchio,  This  inroad  produced  no 
decisive  result ;  much  misery  was  inflicted,  the  besiegers  were 
not  provoked  to  quit  their  entrenchments,  and  the  war 
remained  as  before :  the  general  was  accused  of  ignorance ; 
the  war  commissioners  of  obstinacy ;  for  they  had  been  already 
informed  by  the  most  experienced  soldiers  that  the  true  base 
of  operations,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lucca,  was  on  the 
Fosso  Amonico  where  good  quarters  and  provisions  abounded, 
and  where  the  posiUon  could  have  been  easUy  strengthened  on 
the  side  of  Pisa,  They  were  advised  to  occupy  Pontadera  in 
force,  strengthen  its  works,  construct »  redoubt  at  CasteUo  del 
Bosco,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  to  secure  the  communica- 
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tiona  with  Florence,  and  then  frequent  ani  efEbetJTe  inroads 
m^t  have  been  saiely  made  even  to  Forto  Pisano  and  L^fa<MV, 
aa  weli  as  in  every  other  direction  round  Fiea,  by  passing  the 
Amo  on  tAmpoFBiy  bridges,  scouring  the  Val-di'Swchio,  and 
cutting  off  all  communicatioD  between  the  beeiegiug  anoy  and 
the  oapit^ :  this,  as  ires  aftemards  confirmed  by  the  PiBans 
themselves,  would  quickly  have  raised  Ihs  siege  and 
forced  them  to  an  engagement  with  inferior  numbers. 
Mastino,  who  ^peais  to  have  been  justly  accused  of  a  ma- 
lidouB  onion  of  vengeance  and  profit  in  his  compact  with  Flo- 
rence, now  iDsisl«d  on  her  occupying  Lucca  and  its  subject 
towns  under  the  threat  of  instantly  selling  that  state  to  Pisa 
with  whom  he  was  in  constant  n^otiation.  This  ill-timed 
demand  occasioned  much  discussion,  as  well  on  the  impoaaitiili^ 
(^  complying  as  because  numbers  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  purchasing  at  an  exorbitant  price  a  place  actually 
blockaded  by  a  powerful  and  determined  enemy ;  and  many 
were  the  voices  for  an  instantaneous  dissolution  of  the  compact 
accompanied  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  ctf  the  war  against  Pisa 
in  her  own  territory.  Such  a  proceeding  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  Veronese  chief  had  not  fulfilled  bis  promise 
as  he  should  have  done  by  the  delivery  of  Luoca  and  iU  depen- 
dencies unfettered  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines :  but  once 
more  the  intrigues  of  the  war  commissioners  and  their  adherents 
silenced  wiser  counsel  and  alleged  that  the  national  honour  would 
be  tarnished  by  a  timorous  relinquishment  of  the  enterprise. 
A  resolution  to  gain  better  terms  was  however  carried  in  the 
assemblies,  and  two  ambassadors  were  ordered  to  return  with 
those  of  Verona  as  ^  as  Ferrara,  where  by  the  mediation  at 
Obizzo  of  Est«,  and  considering  the  loss  of  Cerruglio  and  Monte 
Carlo,  the  price  was  reduced  to  180,000  florins ;  1U0,000  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  a  year  and  the  rest  in  five ;  but  Mas- 
tino  became  bound  to  maintain  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse  in 
the  Florentine  service  while  the  siege  of  Lucca  continued.    It 
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is  said  that  a  moch  better  baj^n  might  have  now  been  made 
bad  the  Florentines  Bhown  leea  ea^eraesB ;  for  Mastino  esaepe- 
rated  at  the  Pisaas  for  their  close  alliance  with  his  enemy 
Lnchiiui,  never  intended  to  put  his  tlireala  into  execution :  but 
the  commissionerB  were  dishonest  if  Villani,  a  shrewd  and  close 
obeerrer,  may  be  credited.  He  says  there  was  stioi^  reason 
to  believe  that  Mastino  would  not  have  received  more  than 
300,000  florins  of  the  original  purchase-money  had  it  beeu 
paid,  and  was  even  ignorant  of  the  greater  sum  being  in  ques- 
tion, the  commissioners  of  both  sides  having  cut  across  each 
other  like  Bcissors  and  clipped  the  public  interest  in  passing. 

The  Florentine  army  was  ordered  to  march  on  Lucca  in  two 
divisions  and  reunite  at  a  place  called  Colle  delle  Donne  in 
the  Tal  di  Pescia  about  eight  miles  Irom  the  capital,  the 
camp  being  formed  at  Gragnano  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
enemy :  here  the  poBsessioa  of  Barga  and  Pietra  Santa  was 
fi»maUy  received  from  Mastino's  commissioners  by  a  council 
of  two  deputies  from  each  3esto  of  Florence,  which  was  now 
attached  to  the  army  with  more  embarrassment  than  mili- 
tai7  knowledge.  The  besiegers  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
blodude  in  three  separate  divisioDs,  bat  on  the  enemy's  ap- 
pearance cobcentrated  their  whole  force  on  a  single  point  which 
enabled  die  Florentines  by  preconcerted  signals  to  penetrate 
their  partially  unguarded  lines  and  throw  eight  hundred  men 
into  the  citadel  while  Mastino's  garrison  evacuated  the  place 
l^  the  same  operation. 

These  troops  were  accompanied  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
Naddo  de'  Rucellai  and  Rosso  de'  Ricci  aa  syndics  of  the 
republic  which  thus  found  herself  in  possession  of  the  so  long 
oovet«d  dty,  of  which  Giovanni  de'  Medici  assumed  the  mili- 
tary command,  the  other  two  remaining  as  treasurers  and  com- 
missiaries  for  the  garrison.  In  defiance  of  the  besiegers, 
and  the  frequent  skirmishes  between  outposts  besides  the  loss 
of  Fort  Pontetetto  on  the  Ozzori  torrent,  they  managed  to 
vol.  u.  E 
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receive  regular  end  constant  Buppliea  of  money  fiDm  tkor  own 
camp,  hj  which  a  continual  flow  of  provisions  was  atOacted 
from  the  enemy's  Oemun  troops  who  oaring  little  aboirt. 
final  results  made  the  most  of  their  position  and  opportnnitwe. 
The  Piaans  might  thus  have  been  tired  out  and  their  auppliee 
gradually  cut  cS  without  any  fears  f»  the  besi^ed  who  had 
eight  months'  provisions;  but  the  impatience  of  &otion  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  a  general  battle  which  vob  therefore 
peremptorily  commanded.  This  Tinlni-kily  h^pened  at  the  very 
moment  when  Giovaimi  Visconii  di^ueted  with  the  Pisaos  for 
failing  in  some  part  of  their  agreement,  was  as  he  afterwards 
declared,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  service  and  returning  to 
Milan.  Nevertheless  obedience  became  necesaaiy  and  on  th« 
first  of  October  the  army  descended  to  San  Piero  a  Tico  near 
the  river  Seichio  in  the  plain  of  Luoca  and  sent  a  challenge  tn 
their  opponents :  the  Pisans  were  &r  bom  declining  a  batde 
and  both  armies  levelled  the  int^rvenii^  giannd  for  die  oom- 
bat,  a  practice  common  in  that  age ;  the  besiegwa  moreover 
demolished  a  great  part  of  thar  external  lines  for  the  sake  of 
freer  movement  in  case  of  a  repulse,  and  both  ddes  prepared 
for  a  general  engf^ment 

The  Florentine  army  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  man- 
at-arma  with  a  numerous  in&ntiy*  drew  up  in  two  lines, 
the  Feditori  fianked  by  three  thousand  croesbow-men  oon^ 
sisted  of  twelve  hundred  gentlemen  principally  Tuscans  and 
amongst  them  two  hundred  and  fifly  Senese  of  high  rank  who, 
having  been  knighted  immediately  before  the  action,  swore  to 
maintain  liie  honour  of  their  spurs,  and  well  rede^ned  the 
ple^e.  Behind  these  fluttered  a  line  of  various-coloured 
banners  supported  by  the  second  division  which  was  a  solid 
body  of  troops  including  all  the  rest   of   the  anny  both 

*  Sardo  (Oonoca  Pitam)  -jt  thit     3100  cmnlry  ud    30,000    inboltr. 
Ibe  Ftonntinn  hid  4000  bone  and     (Cuf.  luix.,  p.  HZ.) 
mole  tluD  30,000  iiwt;   tha  Pisvu 
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carabj  and  in&ntiy ;  in  rear  of  ill  Bbxid  the  loaded  baggage 
tzain  which  seeroa  BtUl  to  have  been  destined  as  a  rallying 
point  in  case  of  nURfoitune.  The  Pieana  vitli  nearly  equal 
nrnnben  and  better  bovmen,  were  drawn  np  in  tliree  lines, 
their  Fedhoii  eight  hundred  strong  being  led  hj  the  G^ 
tahi-Oeneral  NoUb  da  Montdeltro  and  Arrigo  Castracanl, 
fiinked  by  strong  bands  of  native  and  Genoese  croesbow-men, 
bolh  bmona  in  that  day.  Giovanni  Visoonti  at  the  hsad  of 
eighteen  hoRdred  Milanese  and  German  cavalry  and  all  the 
infitntty,  led  the  second  division  under  his  uncle's  banner, 
while  a  reserve  of  fcor  hundred  men-at-anns  kept  within  the 
lines  to  hold  the  gairison  in  check  and  serve  as  a  rallying 
pinnt  for  fa^ves;  these  were  conunanded  by  Ciupo  degti 
Beolari  and  B'lanceaeo  Castracanl,  the  former  a  Ghibeline 
exile  of  Florence,  the  latler  an  independent  chieftain  and 
consin  of  Castiucdo.  Both  armies  being  prepared  the  trum- 
pets sounded  and  the  Feditori  in  a  single  line  gathered 
19  their  reins  and  bwering  their  lancee  dashed  forward 
as  if  at  a  tonmament,  but  the  Pisans  met  them  so  roughly  as 
to  make  everything  tremble:  the  Florentines  were  repulsed 
but  soon  rallying  dtazged  again  and  ^ain  and  the  battle  be- 
came obatinato;  man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse,  the  ground  was 
long  end  stontly  contested,  tmtil  tiie  Pisans,  boms  down  by 
wei^  and  numbers,  were  lent  headloi^  back  upon  their  line 
of  Btaadards.  The  Florentines  then  drove  like  a  tempeet  on 
their  enemy's  main  battle  where  a  rough  and  determined  struggle 
«ith  great  honour  on  every  aide,  doubtfully  maintained  the  COD- 
flict ;  1^  eroBsbow-men  sotm  wheeled  up  on  eitiher  flank  and 
shot  90  ftst  and  well  ti^ather  that  horse  and  man  came  to  the 
gnxmd  like  gross  from  the  mower's  scythe :  the  Florentine 
ranks  were  wasting  last,  when  by  afinal  effort  this  line  too  was 
broken;  Viscontiandfaisstandardtakea;  sndAnigoCsstncaoi, 
the  exile  Baldo  Freeeobaldi,  with  many  other  chiefs  and  men 
of  leaser  note  made  prisoners.    The  day  seemed  now  to  be 
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won  and  in  this  belief  tbe  gallant  Feditori  relaxed  thdr  order 
to  aecure  their  prisonera  :  but  all  tluB  while  the  main  battle  of 
Florence  looked  on  inacdTe  and  the  fagidres  rallied  on  their 
reserve  within  die  camp  where  we  are  told  that  Cinpo  de^ 
ScaUri  who  had  been  quiedj  watching  the  fight,  after  repuls- 
ing a  Bally  of  the  garrison,  seized  on  this  crisis  to  let  looae  a 
number  of  camp-followers  at  full  speed  upon  the  Florentine 
ba^age  with  loud  cries  that  the  Feditori  were  beaten  and  the 
batde  lost:  and  this  so  scared  the  guard  that  paniC'Stmck  the 
whole  train  broke  into  sudden  confusion  and  dispersed.  The 
Florentine  main  batde  which  was  drawn  up  full  one  third  oi 
a  mile  firom  the  point  of  conflict,  seeing  this  Mse  attack 
and  consequent  tumult  in  their  rear,  and  deceiTed  hy  the 
disorder  in  front,  where  their  squadrons,  broken  sod  mingled 
with  the  enemy,  seemed  ah^ady  beaten  while  his  third  line 
showed  a  firm,  steady,  and  increasing  front ;  instead  of  adrano- 
ing  as  they  should,  turned  like  cowards  and  fled  in  disorder 
with  all  the  infantry  at  their  heela. 

Giupo  and  Francesco  Castracani  observing  the  success  of  this 
stratagem  fell  with  their  fresh  squadrons  on  the  dispersed  and 
tired  though  victorious  Florentines,  recovered  every  prisoner 
except  Viscond,  who  had  been  hurried  off  to  the  rear,  and 
after  another  obstinate  struggle  completely  defeated  them. 
The  slaughter  of  men  aceording  to  Florentine  writers  was  not 
great  for  their  armour  was  generally  impervious  to  arrows ; 
but  two  thousand  five  hundred  horses  lay  dead  on  ths 
field  by  bolts  from  Genoese  and  Fisan  crossbows,  which 
says  the  Istorie  Piatolesi  were  on  that  day  the  real  workers 
of  victory.  There  were  scarcely  a  thousand  prisoners  made 
in  all,  but  amongst  them  the  Florentine  general  and  some 
Veronese  gendemen  of  high  rank ;  for  the  main  body  re- 
treated vinmolested  to  Pesda  while  many  broke  through  the 
hostile  lines  and  sheltered  themselves  in  Lucca ;  the  Pisans 
had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  day  but  are  supposed  by 
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Florentine  writera  to  have  lost  more  men  and  horses  than  the 
defeated  army  *. 

The  fiiBt  newB  of  tins  victory  was  of  course  mmgled  with 
great  ezaggeratbns  both  at  Ferrara  and  Florence ;  in 
the  formercily  the  hostages  gave  themBelves  up  for  lost, 
mtder  the  idea  that  Florence  was  entirely  disabled,  and  Giovanni 
VOlani  relates  &  oonversatioQ  between  himself  and  one  of  his 
compemona  characteiistic  of  the  time  and  country. 

His  fellow-host^e  on  the  news  of  this  defeat  said  " '  Thou 
" '  O  Qioranni,  hast  made  many  records  of  our  past  history 
"  '  Kod  the  other  great  erests  of  the  age;  now  say  what  can 
" '  be  the  reason  that  God  has  permitted  this  misfortune  to 
"  '  bebl  UB,  the  FisanB  beit^  greater  sinners  than  ourselveB 
"  '  as  well  in  perfidy  as  having  always  been  enemies  and  per- 
"  '  secntors  of  the  holy  chnrch  while  we  have  ever  beea  obe- 
"  '  dient  to  it  and  even  its  beneCwitorB  ? '  We  replied  to 
"  this  question  as  God  beyond  our  small  amount  of  knowledge 
"  inspired  us ;  saying,  '  That  with  us  there  prevailed  one 
"  'little  Bin  amongst  others,  that  displeased  God  more  than 
"  '  those  of  the  Pisans ;  that  is  to  say  the  being  destitute  of 
"  '  either  teith  or  charity.'  The  gentleman  somewhat  cho- 
"leric,  rejoined  'Why  do  you  particularly  mention  charity 
"  '  when  more  of  it  is  given  away  in  one  day  at  Florence  than 
"  'at  Pisa  in  a  montli?'  I  replied,  'You  speak  true,  but 
"  '  as  a  reward  for  that  branch  of  charity  which  is  called  alms 
" '  God  has  protected  and  vrill  continue  to  protect  us  from 
"'greater  perils;  but  real  charity  is  wanting  amongst  us; 
"  *  first  towards  Qod  because  we  ore  not  thankful  enough  for 

■  Stfdo   uid   RoDcionJ   uy  tluc  the  dooi  Iiloi.  Finn.,  Ub.  lii.,  p.  784. 

Utile  im  (oaght  on  2nd  of  Oclober  Arc  Stor   lu], — laloiic    PbtolfsL — 

IMZ     Tnmci  igraca  with  the  Flo-  Gio.  TilUnl,  Lib.  iL,  ixp.  cxixit. — 

RDtjni  writcn  b;  pUdng  it  nnder  tike  Leon  Aretino,  Lib.  il — Tucci,  Stalin 

jrarlMl,  hnt  Ihe  Pinni  begu  their  Anika  di  Lucca,  MS^-8.  Amminto, 

jmrdiffnvDtlj'rRimuifDthn  people.  Ub.  ii.,  p.  itS. — Tiuod  Annili  di 

— Bmdri  Sudo,  CronKm  Pitan^  'oL  Pin,  toL  iii^  Anno  1341. 
«^  P»rte  ii",  Areh.  Stor.  lt«L— Ron- 
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"  'so  many  bene&ta  conflBiTed;  moreorer  becaose  wa  have 
"  '  exalted  our  ci^  to  such  a  height ;  alBO  hj  our  presumption 
"  '  in  not  being  contented  with  onr  preoent  boundaries  and  are 
"  '  coveting  not  only  Lucca  but  other  tovns  and  cities  unlaw- 
"  '  fidly.  How  diaritable  we  were  with  onr  oeighbouiB  is 
"  '  manifest  to  all  by  our  meddling  witb  and  betraying  eadi 
"  ■  other ;  by  one  neighbour  endeavouring  to  niin  his  compa- 
"  'nioD,  consort,  and  even  his  own  bother;  and  hy  oar 
"  '  iniamouB  wrongii^  of  tfae  we^  and  uopiotected.  fidelity 
>' '  and  charity  towards  our  own  republic  and  partioulat  oom- 
"  '  mnnity  have  also  manifestly  vanished ;  but  tlie  time  of  oar 
"  ' misfortnoes  is  come:  each  dtizen  in  order  to  aatiafy  his 
"  '  own  pet^  dedres  and  serve  his  personal  interests  will  fiaa- 
"  '  dulently  usurp  and  expose  to  sale  the  most  important  offlccB 
"  '  of  the  state  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  common- 
"  '  weaUh  is  never  thought  (£  ButthePisansarethereveise, 
"  '  they  are  united  amongst  themselves  and  fitithiul  to  their 
"  '  country,  although  in  other  respects  they  are  as  great  onr 
"  '  greater  sinners  than  ourselves :  but  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ 
"  '  says  in  the  Evangelist,  "  I  will  ptmiah  my  enemy  with  my 
"  '  enemy." '  Silence  being  thus  pnt  to  these  questions  each 
"  remained  satieSed  with  tlie  explanation ;  ne  acknowledged 
"  our  defects  and  agreed  that  little  charily  was  amongst  us 
"  either  in  community  or  individnally  "  *. 

This  defeat  at  first  filled  Florence  with  dismay,  hot  the 
truth  restored  tranquillity;  shops  were  reopened,  tiade  re- 
sumed, and  each  utizen  pursued  his  usual  occupationa  as  if 
notbing  had  occurred  to  disturb  them,  while  government  took 
instant  measures  to  assemble  a  more  powerfol  army :  aasistance 
was  promptly  demanded  from  Eing  Bobeit  and  other  allies, 
new  levies  were  made ;  and  merely  because  he  happened  to  be 
nearest  at  hand,  Malatesta  da  lUmini  a  man  <^  warlike  reputa- 
tion was  raised  to  the  chief  military  command.     He  aiiived  in 
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Febniai;  1343  and  althoagh  his  le^at&tion  raised  some  expec- 
tationa  of  success  the  people  vere  not  the  lees  amuous 
tD  bftTe  a  NetqiolitaQ  piince  as  tbeir  genenBseiiiio; 
diHq^omted  in  this  bat  letmisg  that  the  Doke  of  Athens 
WW  oomiitg  from  France  certain  FlorantiDes  imte  secretly 
to  ofiEsr  him  t^  chief  eomaumd,  -which,  being  need;  he  ac- 
cepted withont  hesitation  and  repairii^  to  Ntvplee,  but  keeping 
his  moliTeB  secret,  provided  himself  with  men  and  horses  on 
pretence  of  recorering  his  estates  in  Attica  which  were  then 
held  by  the  royal  faniily  of  Sidly. 

Meanwhile  Kiog  Bobert,  now  grown  very  old  and  avaridoiu, 
was  entreated  by  the  Florentines  to  send  a  royal  prince  and 
troa^  to  their  assistance,  but  averse  to  the  expense,  yet  loth 
to  morti^  so  old  a  friend,  a  proposal  waa  made  which  he  thought 
eonld  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  and  would  therefore 
eiliiflr  remove  the  dilemma  or  repay  him  if  accepted.  A  formal 
embassy  was  accordingly  despatched  to  demand  from  Florence 
the  poeseaeion  and  lordship  of  Lucca  as  it  stood  in  1313,  and 
on  these  conditions  promised  his  aid  both  by  sett  and  land 
against  Pisa ;  Bobert  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Floren- 
tine |«de  would  ever  stoop  to  such  terms,  bnt  be  was  mis- 
taken ;  the  citizens  were  all  too  unions  for  his  help,  too  eager 
for  mar ;  they  sew  clearly  through  him  bnt  knew  that  he  could 
not  live  long,  and  at  once  acquiesced.  Surprised  at  their 
flueceas  the  Neapolitan  ambsssadors  repaired  directly  to  Pisa 
and  sternly  demanded  that  the  siege  of  Lucca  should  be  raised 
as  now  forming  part  of  their  master's  dominions :  the  Pisans 
nnoertain  whether  this  were  not  a  strati^em  of  Florence  yet 
fearful  of  offending  so  powerful  a  prince,  respectfully  answered 
that  their  reply  should  be  made  by  a  special  embassy,  and  thua 
gained  time  but  pressed  the  siege  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
Florentines  urged  King  Robert  to  fulfil  bis  promise,  but  still 
onwilling  to  spend  money  he  held  cautiously  back  and  all  they 
oonld  accoroplirii,  instead  of  a  royal  prince  and  army,  was  to 
get  six  hundred  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Athens,  half  the 
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expense  being  paid  by  themaeWes.  This  disgraceful  conduct, 
especially  the  denial  of  naval  euceours,  was  conBidered  as  the 
cause  of  all  subsequent  disasters,  Eind  so  Itigh  vas  public  indig- 
Tiationtlmt  surmounting  ancient  enmity,  and  in  concert  with 
Mastino  deUa  Scala,  ambassadors  were  actuaUy  despatched  to 
the  Emperor  Louis  at  Trent  and  a  negotiation  commenced  by 
which  he  engaged  to  recall  the  Germans  from  Pisa  and  send  a 
force  to  Tuscany  in  aid  of  FIorenc«.  His  ambassadors  had 
been  received  there  nith  public  honouA  and  every  other  mark 
of  friendship  in  1341,  and  fifty  knights  besides  divers  gentle- 
men of  high  mnk  actually  joined  the  Florentine  army.  Eveiy- 
tbing  therefore  seemed  tending  to  a  closer  unioo.  when  a 
change  in  German  afiaiis  with  the  usual  apprehensiona  of 
Ghibeline  ascendancy  at  Florence  arrested  this  strange  con- 
nexicn,  and  the  counsel  of  cooler  but  more  determined  Goelphs 
carried  a  decree  to  prosecute  the  Fisan  war  with  national 
resources  alone. 

The  fame  of  so  unexpected  a  transaction  however  soon  spread 
over  Italy;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  Fetisrca 
assailed  it  with  all  the  fire  of  a  poet  and  a  patriot  *.  Kobert  of 
Naples  became  aiarmed,  and  many  of  his  rich  nobles  and  pre- 
lates with  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  Florentines,  apprehen- 
sive of  consequences,  suddenly  withdrew  their  deposits.  This 
caused  so  n^id  a  drain  ou  the  city  that  coupled  with  heavy 
taxation  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  Lucca,  many  of  the  first 
hanking-honses  were  compelled  to  stop  payment  and  ruined 
smaller  merchants  in  their  fall.  Amongst  them  are  the  names 
of  Peruzzi  and  Bardi,  who  appear  to  have  quickly  resumed 
business  after  their  recent  failure ;  also  the  Acdauioli,  Bnon- 

*  Cani. "  Italia  Wo." — 

Ke  v'lucorgele  uicot,  per  ttnte  praie, 

Del  Dararico  ingiinna 

Ch*  iltmdo  '1  dilo,  con  U  motto  Kbiin^  &c 
De  Sade  (Hem.  poor  La  TJs  ds  Petnniiie,  tdI.  ii.,  Lib.  Iti.)  |du»  Ait  ifHrited 
Cuizoue  in  the  jaz  1 344,  Imt  I  think  «i^  inanffident  naMiL 
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acGorsi,  Cocchi,  Antellesi,  Uzzani,  Corsini,  Caatellani,  Feren- 
dolj  and  many  others :  tiie  mischief  spread,  specie  fiiiled,  goods 
were  offered  at  Florence  for  half  their  former  value  and  found 
DO  porcbaser,  while  in  the  country  prices  fell  still  lower.  Never- 
IheUfis  the  Florentines  pertinacioualy  adhered  to  their  great 
otgect,  and  marching  from  Val-di-NieTole  on  the  twenty- 
serenth  of  March  began  the  campaign  of  i  34S  with  more  than 
two  thousand  foreign  veterans  in  their  pay.  Fort;  gentlemen 
of  Florence  accompanied  the  army  with  their  followers  as 
volnnteers,  and  a  board  of  six  deputies  was  attached  to  the 
council  of  war ;  besides  these,  upwards  of  two  thousand  more 
cavalry  were  supplied  by  the  allies  without  reckoning  the  in- 
&ntryof  Counts  Guidi,  which  alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
men,  besides  a  numerous  militia  trom  the  district  and  contado 
of  Florence  itself. 

In  the  old  position  of  Giagnano  Malatesia  remained  idle  for 
six  weeks ;  and  thou^  commanding  so  fine  an  army  trusted 
more  to  intrigue  than  action  :  but  bis  kinsman  Nolfo  di  Monte- 
feltro  the  Pisan  general  was  also  from  Bomagna  and  quite  as 
expert  in  all  the  duphcity  for  which  that  province  was  notorious : 
the  troops  therefore  remained  unoccupied  and  Florence  natu- 
rally became  suepidous  and  discontented.  The  enemyfar  more 
active  succeeded  in  inducing  Fiero  Saccone  with  all  hia  clan, 
and  even  Arezzo  itself,  to  meditate  a  revolt ;  but  Guglielmo 
de^  Altoviti  averted  this  danger  by  that  chief's  arrest  along 
with  three  kinsmen,  all  of  whom  he  sent  prisoners  to  Fbreoce 
iriiere  they  narrowly  escaped  execution.  The  rest  of  that 
fiunSy  fled  to  their  castles  and  broke  out  into  open  revolt ;  but 
the  example  spread ;  the  Ubaldini  with  some  aid  from  Milan, 
besieged  Firenzuola  and  beat  a  detachment  which  was  march- 
ing to  its  assistance  under  one  of  the  Medici ;  the  town  fell  by 
treachery,  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  Pazzi  and  Uber 
tini  of  Vald'amo  took  prompt  advantage  of  this  success  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  that  province,  by  which  Castiglione,  Campo- 
giallo,  and  Tr^gtaia  were  soon  wiested  from  the  Florentines. 
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Findii^  thst  all  his  intrigues  were  baffled  by  a  conntor- 
workiug  deeper  than  his  own  MalatesU  moved  on  the  nintli  of 
May  to  San  Piero  in  Cunpo  on  the  Serchio,  about  two  miles 
from  the  enemy ;  here  he  was  reenforoed  by  the  seven^-fiTe 
German  b%ht8  and  gentlemeti-al^armB  already  mentkoied ; 
here  also  were  the  Florentines  joined  by  Walter  de  Btienne 
titular  Bake  of  Athens  with  a  hundred  retainere  on  borsebodi 
in  their  pay.  This  is  ho  who  in  1326  had  acquired  some 
popokrity  as  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  lieutenant  at  Florenoo ; 
and  as  one  who  was  on  the  point  of  playing  so  despente  b 
game  in  her  domestic  policy  may  here  be  farther  noticed. 

We  leant  from  Ductmge,  as  quoted  by  Siamondi,  that  Walter 
de  Brienne  wsb  bom  in  Greece  of  that  mixed  race  which  sprang 
np  after  tlie  first  crusade  from  the  intermarriages  of  e  Gnio- 
pean  and  an  Asiatic  population,  and  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  "  PuUani. "  His  &ther  was  drlren  from  Athens 
by  the  great  company  of  CataUns  in  1313  bat  retained  the 
duchy  of  Leoce  in  Pnglia  aa  his  patrimony.  Tho  Catalans 
having  submitted  to  Frederic  King  of  Sidly  in  1836,  that 
monarch's  three  sons  snccessiTely  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Athens  and  steadily  ruled  the  prindpalitf.  Walter  nerertiie- 
lees  had  &Toar  &om  the  kings  of  France  and  Nf^lee,  latere- 
fore  the  Florentines  hoped  finall;  to  overcome  King  Bobeit's 
avarice  by  treating  the  Mend  of  a  deceased  son  and  the  man 
whom  he  had  himself  named  as  his  lieutenant,  with  peculiar 
distinction.  Brienne  vras  of  small  statore  and  revolting 
aspect ;  of  a  cautious  but  false  disposition,  a  treacherous  heart 
and  dissolute  manners  :  no  morals,  no  religion;  nothing  ever 
checked  his  ambition  except  avarice,  and  of  all  die  good  qoalitieB 
that  might  have  illustrated  his  progenitors,  their  valour  only 
became  this  man's  inheritance.  Buch  was  he  whose  taitl  ctm- 
nffldon  with  Fl<»ence  so  unhappily  reoommenced  at  the  dis- 
astrous investment  of  Lucca  *. 

*  Kiiiu>iidI,vDLiT.,p.  170. — Boodoni,  iHor.  Fini]e,Lib.  ziii.,  Ar.  Star,  It^ 
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The  anay  vitl)  great  difficnlt;  from  nixis  and  doods,  crossed 
the  river  Serchio  on  Ihe  eleventh  of  May  1342,  and  after  anseleae 
ofier  of  battle  threatened  the  fbrtreaa  and  bridge  of  SanQuilico; 
thk  drew  forth  titx^  from  both  armies  and  canfied  lieqnent 
Bkirmwhea  mthout  any  seriona  reaolt.  There  were  two  bridges 
over  the  rirar  both  oocapied  by  the  Piaans,  the  Florentine 
army  being  posted  between  them  and  divided  by  the  river 
from  the  enemy's  camp  whicdi  was  in  this  part  nufortified. 
Here  therefore  the  great  eSbrt  should  have  been  made  to 
throw  supplies  into  Lucca ;  but  Malatesta  hod  lost  time  and 
the  river  eontinned  high,  eo  that  the  Pisans  bad  four  daya' 
leisure  to  strengthea  also  this  portion  of  their  camp ;  bnt  no 
■ocmer  had  the  waters  abated  than  a  German  knight  dashed 
throng  the  river  with  all  his  vasaaJs  and  charged  die  new 
defences ;  the  Duke  of  Athens  as  bravely  followed,  and  their 
sumple  led  on  others,  until  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
a  more  munerous  m&ntiy  were  body  ei^aged  and  carried  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  at  the  lanoe's  point.  Instead  of  sup- 
portiDg  so  spirited  a  charge  Malatesta  sounded  the  retreat 
and  thus  lost  a  second  occasion  of  revidualling  and  probab^ 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucca,  for  he  mi^t  previously  have  occu- 
pied this  ground  even  before  a  sin^e  bulwark  had  bem  raised, 
iriten  the  garrison  confidently  allowed  both  armed  and  un- 
armed citizens,  nten  and  women,  to  issue  out  and  satisfy  their 
curiosity  without  any  apprehension. 

That  n^t  the  Pisans  repaired  their  wo^  ;  tuins  and  Soods 
again  poured  down,  and  Malatesta  either  through  indecision  or 
treachery  relinqtdf&ed  the  enteiprise  and  retreated  to  Cenuglio 
where  be  encamped  on  the  twenty-first  oS  May.  After  an 
imsoecessfnl  attack  on  that  place  he  retired  to  Fncecchio  and 
thence  ravaged  the  Fisau  territory  with  some  triflii^;  advantage ; 
meanwhila  the  Lucchese,  seeing  themselves  so  shameAilly 
abandoned  and  having  consumed  thelc  provisions,  surrendered 
on  the  sixth  of  July  134^ 
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Thus  ^th  aa  anny  as  powerful  as  that  which  conquered 
Maatino  della  Scala  the  Florentinea  were  not  only  unahle  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Lucca  but  even  to  maintain  that  cily  against 
the  inferior  forces  of  Pisa !  So  biutfiil  is  power  without  talent 
or  the  honesty  to  use  it  properly.  But  ill  success  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  army :  durii^  the  delays  of  Malatesta  negodationa 
had  begun,  end  a  treaty  was  almost  concluded  between  Florence 
and  Pisa  by  which  the  ktl«r  agreed  to  pay  180,000  florins  and 
10,000  a  year  in  perpetuity,  with  a  "PaIto"and  a  steed  in 
scarlet  trappings,  as  marks  of  homage  for  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sioD  of  Lucca :  this  misct^ed  through  the  intr^es  of  Bucell&i 
and  his  faction  and  with  it  every  hope  of  accommodatjon. 

For  nearly  thirteen  years  the  Florentines  had  pursued  this 
object  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  better 
fortune ;  but  a  fatality  seemed  to  attend  on  all  their  actions, 
Lucca  was  destined  to  yield  but  not  to  them,  and  Villani  takes 
oare  to  remind  us  of  his  friend  Dionesio  del  Borgo's  prophecy, 
that  Florence  would  have  the  lordship  of  Lucca  "from  the 
handt  of  a  man  uikote  armorial  l/earings  are  red  and  biaek  ; 
but  with  great  vetaUioti,  empen^e,  and  ghame  to  your  community. " 
This  he  says  was  verified  in  the  person  of  Guglielmo  Scannacd 
d^li  Scannabecchiof  Boli^na,  Maatino's  commisBioner ;  whose 
device  was  a  black  goat  on  a  red  field,  and  he  certainly  gave 
up  Lucca  to  the  Florentines  with  all  the  vexation,  shame,  and 
expense  that  bad  been  predicted  *. 


CoTXHPauRT  JfoNUicHi.— Engluid :  Edward  III.  —  Scotluid  ;  D»Tid  II. 
— Fnuce:  Philip  Yl.  of  Valou.—Culileud  Leon  :  Alphoruo  XL— Angon: 
Peter  17. — Portngil :  Alpboon  IT.— QermuiKmpire  ;  Lcuit  of  Bituu. — 
Pope:  Benedict  XII.— N^Ibb:  Robert  (the  Good).— Sidlj :  Firakric  !I. 
(of  Ar>gon)  until  1337,  Uien  Pet«T  II.— Oroek  Empira:  Andronkn)  the 
jouDgET  unUl  1 34 1 ,  tlien  John  Pklsologn). — OIlomBa  Empln  :  Onto, 

*  B.AiDniint(t,Stor.,Ub.  ix^p.  447.  yb.ludx.—RaRulla Random.  Inane 
— Glov.  Tillmni,  Lib.  iL,  c«p.  exnix,,  I^tuie,  Ub.  liii — Trond,  Aiuuli 
cxL— Buueri,  Sudo,   Cron.   Pinat,    PiNoi,  voiiii",  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM    A.D.  1341    TO   A.D.  IM4. 


The  repeated  disasteie  and  uldm&te  fkilore  of  this  war  pro- 
doced  their  usual  effects  on  the  public  mind  and  Florence 
teemed  with  abuse  both  of  the  government  and  the 
twen^  commisskineTs  who  had  conducted  it ;  shame, 
veiatbn,  and  augmented  debt  were  its  only  acknowledged 
KBDlts,  and  every  public  and  private  assembly  even  the  very  , 
shops  and  marketa  lang  with  immeasored  espressioiiB  of  dis- 
gust. The  ascendant  {action  thereibre  determined  by  an 
immediate  chaise  of  rulers,  either  to  overawe  the  citizens,' as 
in  the  time  of  Gabiielli  d'  Agubbio.  or  endeavour  to  cast  off 
dieir  unpopularity  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  another  who  as  the  ruling  poner  could  scarcely  escape  cen- 
sore  however  &altless  his  conduct.  The  behaviour  of  Walter 
de  Brienne  had  once  prepossessed  all  Florence  in  his  favour,  and 
his  recent  gallantry  at  Lucca  had  renewed  old  impressions ;  fae 
was  therefore,  towards  the  end  of  May  made  "  Captain  and 
Cmuervaior  oj  the  people,"  to  which  after  the  termination  of 
Malateata's  eDgagement,  was  added  his  military  command  and 
along  with  it  almost  imliniited  authority  within  and  without 
the  dty.  Florence  at  this  epoch  contained  three  factions, 
two  of  which  were  active  and  powerful.  First  the  nobility ; 
driven  to  desperation  by  an  implacable  democracy ;  secondly 
die  "  Popolani  Oram  "  or  opulent  burgesses  who  had  mono- 
polized all  power  emolument  and  public  honours,  and  were  fast 
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rednciDg  the  commonwealth  to  iriiat  may  be  called  a  doee 
corporation  with  its  accustomed  evils.  Alike  otmosiDiis  to 
nobles  and  people,  they  persecuted  the  one,  insalted  the  other, 
and  oppressed  both,  wherefore  the  advancement  of  Walter  was 
a  popular  act  by  which  every  class  expected  to  profit ;  it  was  a 
change ;  and  changes  after  miafoTtune  often  come  with  a  brighter 
aspect  than  they  may  always  deserve. 

The  first  measures  of  de  Brienne  were  equally  agreeable  to 
the  two  extremes  of  &ctioQ,  but  filled  the  centre  with  dismay : 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  late  governor  of  Lucca  and  one  of  the  most 
powerM  of  their  number ;  had  his  bead  chopped  off  in  Angost, 
chiefly  on  an  accusation,  which  he  was  made  by  torture  to  own,  t^ 
having  through  bribery  allowed  one  of  the  Tadad  to  eeoape  from 
Lucca  when  that  family  rerolled.  Immediately  afterwards  Gug- 
liriroo  d^li  Altoviti  suffered  a  like  sentence  for  peculation  idnle 
governing  ArezEO ;  hot  it  was  generally  beheved  that  the  gold 
of  Pietramala  whose  duefe  be  hod  sent  prisoners  to  Floienoe 
influenced  the  Duke  of  Athens  in  this  omdenmation.  Naddo 
de'  Buoellai  and  Bosso  de'  Bicd  were  the  next  victims: 
Bocused  of  bribery  and  peculation  at  Lucca  both  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  esct^ied  only  through  the  power  of  their 
families  by  paying  enormous  fines  besides  exile  and  impiison- 
ment,  for  prudence  not  meicy  induced  the  Duke  to  apare 
them.  Affectalian  of  modesty  or  a  deeper  cunning  had  made 
him  choose  the  Frandscan  convent  of  Santa  Croce  for  his  ordi- 
naiyreaidence;  it  was  a  mendicant  order  and  denoted  humility, 
and  the  ample  space  in  (mnt  of  that  building  favoured  the 
meetii^  of  those  nomerooa  pt^nlar  asaembhea  by  which  he 
intended  to  work  out  his  designs ;  as  the  examples  he  had 
already  made  were  amongst  the  most  powerftil  of  the  obmmoos 
daas  Walter  de  Brienne  was  htuled  by  the  popvdace  and  more 
than  the  populace,  as  an  impartial  determined  man  who  would 
distribute  what  they  called  justice  with  a  fearless  hand ;  for 
justice  and  tynumy  are  as  easily  confounded,  when  applied  by 
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a  disomtented  people  to  their  mien,  bs  in  Hiedr  applicstioD  to 
tiie  Bume  people  by  a  cruel  end  arbitrarf  goTermneiit*. 

Tbe  tenoT  of  thoee  who  had  inreeted  de  Brienne  witb  this 
stitj  ma  only  equalled  by  their  asbtniahment  in  finding 
i  the  first  otijects  of  hia  tTrtumj,  and  hia  con- 
fidmtdal  intenxraiBe  irith  the  nobles  completed  th«r  dread 
at  irtiat  vaa  likely  to  follow.  He  mis  eagerly  coorted  by  the 
latter  and  oi^ed  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Florence,  for  he  had 
promised  to  abolish  in  their  iaTonr  the  det«sted  ordinances  of 
justice:  to  the  bur^r  families;  particnlarly  the  Perozzi, 
Antellesi,  Acdaiaoli,  Buonaccorei,  Baroncelli  and  others,  all 
deep  in  debt ;  be  promised  public  assiHtance  to  Bare  them  from 
th^  creditors ;  to  the  lower  classes  he  behaved  with  peculiar 
afbbility,  and  eren&miliaritf ;  promising  that  they  also  should 
bave  a  share  in  the  commonwealth.  Thus  winning  golden 
opimons  from  both  ends  of  society  he  heard  his  name  bleeeed 
while  riding  through  the  streets,  and  wfaererer  he  turned  beheld 
his  annorial  besiings  emblazoned  either  from  love  or  fear,  over 
every  shop  and  palace  in  the  capital.  "Ewwailgiuito  Signore" 
was  shouted  whenever  he  presented  himself,  "Long  Iwe  the 
man  «ho  pTtnitket  tA«  gnat  withovt  fear  I "  Hia  will  was  law, 
he  was  monarch  in  all  but  tbe  name. 

While  thingg  were  in  this  palmy  state  the  office  of  the 
Twenty  expired ;  they  had  ruled  tbe  commonirealth  more  for 
their  own  viewa  than  the  general  good ;  had  augmented  taxes 
■nd  increased  the  public  debt;  oothing  prospered  under  them; 
and  their  very  exiatence  was  an  impediment  to  the  Duke's 
ambitjon:  trusting  therefore  both  to  tbe  fear  and  goodwill 
that  he  had  inspii«d  in  the  various  classes  according  to  th^ 
peculiar  expectations,  Walter  coolly  requested  from  the  priors 
the  absolute  and  perpetual  lordship  of  Florence.  The  astonished 
seignory  would  not  Usten  for  an  instant  te  a  demand  that 
neither  kings  nor  emperon  bad  ever  dared  to  make,  and  in 
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ilefiance  of  hJa  popularity  plumply  refused  their  consent  But 
Walter  had  better  security:  the  nobles  ftom  anger;  the  bankrupt 
popolaai  from  distre^ ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  and  populace 
jrom  detestation  of  the  late  commissionerB ;  all  offered  him  their 
armed  asstatance  to  carry  out  his  viens.  With  such  encourags- 
ment  he  on  his  own  authority  summoned  a  general  parliament 
to  meet  at  Santa  Cnice  and  consider  the  public  safety ;  this  eo 
alarmed  the  priors,  whose  permission  was  not  even  asked,  tliat 
they  deputed  certain  of  dioir  number  to  confer  with  faim  oa  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  of  September  and  then  addressed  him 
thus.  "We  come  to  you  0  Seignor.moredfirst  by  your  demand, 
"  and  secondly  b;  the  orders  which  you  have  issued  to  as 
"  semble  the  people,  because  it  appears  certain  that  you  wish 
"  by  extraordinary  means  to  obtain  that  which  we  have  refused 
"  to  your  solicitations;,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  oppose  your 
"  designs  by  force,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  how  heavy  is  the 
"  burden  that  you  are  about  to  take  upon  your  shoulders  and 
"  how  dsngerouB  the  course  you  pursue ;  in  order  that  yon  , 
"  may  remember  our  advice  along,  with  that  of  those  who 
"  give  a  difierent  counsel,  not  for  your  good  but  to  satisfy  their 
"  own  vengeance.  You  are  trying  to  enslave  a  city  that  has 
"  ever  been  free ;  for  the  .power  that  we  have  occasionally  con- 
•'  ferred  on  the  Neapolitan  monarchs  was  that  of  confraterai^ 
"  not  bondage.  Have  you  seriously  considered  what  in  a  atj 
"  like  this  may  be  the  full  strength  and  meaning  of  the  word 
"  '  LUerty?'  which  no  force  conquers,  no  time  consumes,  and 
"  no  merit  counterbalances  !  Think  Sir,  how  much  power  it 
"  needs  to  hold  such  a  cify  in  slaveiy  !  Your  foreign  guards 
"  are  insufBcient ;  those  within,  you  cannot  trust;  for  the  very 
"  citizens  who  are  now  your  friends  and  counsellors,  so  soon  as 
"  they  by  your  help  shall  have  subdued  their  adversaries  will 
"  seek  means  to  extinguish  you  and  seat  themselves  in  your 
"  place.  The  plebeians  in  whom  yon  confide  will  turn  at  the 
"  slightest  accident,  so  that  in  a  short  time  you  may  expect  to 
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"  see  tbe  whole  dty  your  enemy  to  its  own  and  your  rain, 
**  Nor  will  yon  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  for 
"  notwithslandii^  that  those  princea  who  have  but  few  enemies 
"  can  secure  their  own  authority  by  deadi  and  exile ;  yet  amidst 
"  oniversal  hatred  security  wbb  never  found  :  it  is  never  known 
"  where  mischief  may  be^,  and  he  that  feare  all  can  be  cer- 
"  tain  of  none ;  Nay,  if  you  attempt  a  remedy  you  increase  the 
"  danger,  for  those  who  remain  become  more  bitter  in  l^eir 
"  hatred  and  more  eager  for  revenge.  That  no  time  suffices  to 
"  exhaost  the  desire  of  freedom  is  certain,  for  we  have  Irequent 
"  asamples  of  its  reeumption  in  dtiee  whose  living  citizens 
"  never  eiyoyed  it  and  inily  loved  the  sound  as  they  heard  it 
"  edioed  by  acoige  and  traditdons  of  thdr  ancestors,  yet  when 
"  ODoe  recovered  preserved  it  with  obstinacy  against  every  in- 
"  vader :  and  even  if  their  &thera  had  not  reminded  tliem  of  it, 
"  the  public  palaces  the  seats  of  justioe  and  all  the  ensigns  of 
"  freedom  would  have  done  so,  for  all  would  have  been  eagerly 
"  Bought  for  and  known  by  the  citizens.  But  what  peculiarly 
"  good  work  have  you  ready  to  compensate  for  the  lost  sweet- 
"  nees  of  liberty,  or  to  destroy  the  public  affection  for  our  actual 
"  Btato  ?  Not  even  were  you  to  odd  all  Tuscany  to  Florence 
"  and  return  in  daily  triumph  from  without  would  it  avail  you ; 
"  for  that  glory  would  not  belong  to  them  but  to  you,  and  the 
"  citizraa  would  not  acquire  subjects  bat  fellow- servants  by 
"  whom  thieir  own  servitude  would  be  mode  more  galling.  And 
"  though  your  conduct  were  even  saintly,  your  manners  eour- 
"  teooa,  your  judgmoita  just ;  all  this  would  not  suffice  to 
"  make  you  heloved;  if  you  believe  otherwise  you  deceive 
"  yourself,  because  eveiy  tie  is  irksome  every  chain  heavy  to 
"  those  who  are  accustomed  to  freedom.  A  good  priiice  and  a 
"  tuibolent  people  can  hardly  exist  together,  for  they  must  soon 
"  either  be  quickly  assimilated  or  the  one  be  soon  overcome  by 
"  the  other :  wherefore  yon  must  resolve  to  retain  this  caty 
"  by  violence ;  for  which  citadels  guards  and  foreignetB  will 
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"  scarcely  aTail ;  or  else  bo  satisfied  with  that  authority  which 
"  we  have  already  bestowed  upon  you.  The  ktter  we  sd- 
"  vise,  with  this  warning,  that  voluntaiy  obedience  is  alone 
"  durable  ;  and  we  urge  you  not  to  allow  yourself,  blinded  by 
"  ambition,  to  clamber  up  to  a  place  where  you  can  neither 
"  remain  nor  pass,  and  therefore  from  which  with  infinite 
"  mischief  to  yourself  and  as  you  must  surely  fall "  *. 

A  long  and  protracted  diacuasion  foUowed  and  was  finished 
by  the  execution  of  a  compact  confirmed  by  oaths  which  con- 
tinued Walter  de  Brienne  in  atoolate  power,  with  the  juris- 
diction and  allowances  before  enjoyed  by  Charles  Duke- of 
Calabria,  for  one  year  beyond  his  actual  appointment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  maintain  the  existing  constitution  and 
public  liberty,  uphold  the  seignoiy  according  to  law,  execute 
the  ordinances  of  justice,  and  adjourn  the  next  day's  parlia- 
ment to  the  square  in  front  of  the  public  palace  for  a  final 
ratification  of  his  authori^.  On  these  conditions  the  priors 
consented  to  attend  in  form  and  prop<«e  him  to  the  people". 
On  the  following  morning  the  Duie  of  Athens  armed  his 
retainers  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  nobility,  besides  Giovanni  della 
Tosa  and  his  Conaorteria  f,  with  many  of  the  Popolani,  all 
secretly  armed,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  ai^oumment.  At 
his  arrival  the  Gonfalonier,  Priors,  Buonomini,  and  Gonfa- 
loniers of  companies  with  all  their  subordinate  officers  and 
attendants  issued  in  state  &om  the  palace  and  seated  themselves 
along  with  the  duke  on  the  "  Bingkura  "  I  or  marble  landing 

'  Huchuvelli,  Sloria  Fiu.,  Lib.  ii*.  nune  for  mutiul  pratectioii. 
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at  its  base.  Silence  having  been  commanded  Francesco  Rueti- 
dtelli  one  of  the. prion,  arose  and  attempted  to  harangue  the 
people,  but  on  coming  to  the  words  "/or  (me  year,"  h^  Toice, 
b;  preconcerted  plana,  was  lost  in  a  tumult  of  shouts,  of  "  For 
fift,for  Ufa,"  which  commencing  with  a  few  wool-cardere  and 
ntainere  of  the  nobility  stationed  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd, 
rolled  onward  with  gathering  force  until  the  whole,  square  rang 
with  the  cry  of  "For  d/e."  "LettheloTdthipbe/orli/e."  •■  Let 
&e  dvke  be  ow  ford."  These  words  were  joyfully  reechoed  by 
the  nobles  who  rushing  up  the  steps  closed  round  their  idol, 
toesed  him  lightly  on  their  shoulders  and  attempted  to  eater 
the  palace ;  but  as  the  gate  was  closed,  according  to  custom 
«iien  the  seignory  were  outside,  axes  were  loudly  called  for : 
between  force  and  treachery  they  succeeded  in  placing 
.Walter  on  the  judgment  seat  and  then  thrust  the  priors  con- 
temptuously into  one  of  the  meanest  chambers  of  the  build- 
ing. The  great  gonfalon  of  Florence  was  torn  from  its  staff 
while  the  banner  of  Athens  overBhadowed  the  battlements ;  the 
ordinances  of  justice  were  given  to  the  winds,  and  the  great 
republican  bell  rang  out  a.  loud  Te  Deum  for  the  triumph  of 
absolute  government.  Rinieri  of  San  GJmJgnano,  captain  of 
the  prior's  guard  who  treacherously  opened  the  palace,  and 
Ceirettieri  de' Visdomini  the  duke's  esqniro  were  dubbed  kn^hts 
CD  the  spot,  Gnglielmo  of  A^iai  the  captain  of  the  people  ac- 
quiesced in  eveiything  and  accepted  the  place  of  Bai^ello  ;  but 
the  Podesti  Meliaduso  d'  Ascoli  renoimced  his  office,  yet  with 
Soubtfiil  signs  of  sincerity,  since  he  consented  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  duke's  retsineTS.  Great  rejoidngs  fbUowed,  and  two  days 
afterwards  a  decree  of  perpetual  dictatorship  passed  through 
»11  the  councils ;  the  priors,  now  shorn  of  thdr  power,  were 
nmoved  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Petri  palace 
in  San  Piero  Scher^gio  with  an  honorary  guard  of  twenty 
lastead  of  a  hundred  men;  most  of  the  citizens  were  dis- 
atmed,  and  then,  after  a  solemn  thanksgiving  and  offorit^ 
f2 
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at  the  Bhrine  of  Santa  Crooe,  Walter  de  Brienne  conndered 
himaelf  Becorely  settled  in  the  goremmeiit*. 

Such  was  the  heedless  impetuoeit;  of  a  people  whose  giier- 
aoces  were  real  and  compUinta  jnat;  bat  whose  means  and 
olgect  were  mistaken :  blinded  by  passion  and  deceived  hy  the 
arts  of  their  dumpion,  confidence  became  unbounded,  and 
confbundit^  institationB  with  men,  they  dafiied  the  image  of 
liberty  from  its  pedestal  and  set  up  a  monster  in  ita  place. 
Such  folly  is  scarcely  excusable  even  in  an  oppressed  and  ex- 
cited populace  yet  it  wss  only  repeating  the  lesson  lately  tsngfat 
them  for  a  worse  object,  by  the  very  men  whom  they  were 
now  displacing ;  and  the  only  difierence  between  the  Duke  of 
Athens  and  Giacomo  Oabrielli  is  tiiat  the  former  was  elected 
-  with  npri^t  intentions  by  many,  and  with  excusable  feelings 
by  most,  as  their  perpetual  ruler ;  the  latter  unlawfolly,  and 
wil^  the  worst  intentjons,  for  a  year :  in  the  choice  of  Walter 
the  people  exercised  an  acknowledged  and  Intimate  authori^; 
but  the  electors  of  Qiacomo  usurped  their  power  and  disobeyed 
a  positive  law :  that  was  t^  sndden  act  of  a  t 
calumniated  multitude,  thu  the  coolly  calculated  i 
constituted  anthoritiea  intrusted  with  i^e  maintenance  <d  pnUie 
liberty.  On  the  other  baud  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  was  Om 
result  of  a  settled  plan  of  Tengeance  to  overturn,  no  matter 
how,  a  form  of  government  which  had  almost  driven  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  society  and  made  them  desperate  by  a  oon- 
tinnally  recurring  persecution^. 

The  Duke  of  Athens  lost  no  time  in  making  all  the  dependent 
cities  of  Florence  own  his  suthori^  by  separate  elections  as 
perpetual  luler,  and  Arezzo,  Fistoia,  CoUe,  Volterra,  and  San 
Gimignauo  soon  acknowledged  him  while  orders  were  simul- 

•    latodc  Piiloleai,    Anno   1S42.  —  cmni.— MBcchiiTclli,   latorie.  Lib.  iL 

Oio.  TiUuii,    Lib.    lii.,   cap.   iii.  —  —8.   Amminio,   Lib.    ii«.  — Lewi. 

Mtrdiioima  di  Coj^  3t«&iu,  Iitoria  Antino,  Lib.   ti. -.— BonaoDi,  lltoHn 

Fionntin*,    Lib.    Tiii.,   Bub.  fi55„  Pinne,  Lih.  liii.,  Ar.  Sur.  ItiL 

Tol.  liii.    DeliiiB  dcgli  Erudlti  Tot-  t  GioT.  Tillui,  Lib.  lii.,  o^  iii. 
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taneoodf  diqiotched  for  a  levy  of  troope  in  France  and  finr- 
^anij  to  suBUin  iua  power,  so  that  he  veiy  soon  had  ei^t 
hnodred  formgn  men-at-arms  in  his  pay  berides  Italians.  His 
lelalaons  too  hurried  over  in  shoals  to  share  tl>e  &Tonr  of  their 
Vilwmiin ;  but  when  Philip  of  Vslois,  (who  had  been  told  that 
his  jooroej  to  Nantes  was  a  pilgrim^e),  heard  of  Walter's 
exaltation,  he  drrl;  remarked  "  Albergi  H  mtlt  Pderm,  mait 
iljf  a  Mwueoti  oft«f."  And  his  words  were  qoicklj  confirmed. 
A  grave  letter  of  reprehension  and  advice  was  also  reoeived 
from  Bob^  of  Niqilee  in  which  the  Duke  is  told  that  as 
naidier  wisdom  nor  virtue,  nor  long  friendship,  nor  worthj 
■ornces,  nor  vengeance  for  their  wrot^  had  made  him  lord  of 
the  FloT«Dtanes ;  imt  only  their  greet  discord  and  evil  state,  he 
had  better  govern  by  the  people  and  their  laws  than  by  his 
own  ezclnaive  anthturity :  he  is  toM  to  reetore  the  priors  to  their 
palace  and  power,  to  quit  the  former  biinself  and  reside  in  that 
of  the  Podesti  where  Charles  of  Calabria  lived ;  and  as  llie 
FlorentineB  had  tetien  in  their  administratave  council  he  was 
advised  to  have  ten  "a  eontmon  number  that  unitM  in  itie^ aU 
Ae  tinffular  numieri  and  mean*  that  thsy  gkovJd  not  he  ruled 
by/tctwnt  or  divinon  but  in  common  "*. 

AstatAof  wazfiurebfflngon&votirabte  either  to  thsaocomnla- 
tion  of  money  or  consolidation  of  power,  wbicfa  formed  the  para- 
monntol^ieots  of  Walter's  ambition,  no  time  was  lost  in  strength- 
ening his  influence  amongst  the  dependent  citiee  of  Florence, 
and  condoding  a  peace  with  Pisa  and  all  her  allies,  but  totally 
anmindfiil  of  Florentine  honour  or  interests  f.  By  a  trea^ 
edgned  in  October  the  possession  of  Lucca  was  confirmed  for 
fifteen  years  to  Pisa ;  the  Guelphic  exiles  were  re-established  in 
their  rights,  and  the  Duke  was  to  have  the  nomination  of  a  Fo- 
dcsta  for  the  some  period,  vdiile  Pisa  retained  possession  of  the 

*  GioT.  VnUid,  Ub.  lii.,  of.  it.  or  peue  with  Pl«  fDnnillr  to  ill  lh> 

t  Aerording  to  tbc  inoiifiiiDui  withor  coundli   uid  *eUd  with  thair  goo- 
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citadel  of  Agosta  and  all  the  solid  power,  eabject.to  the  pay- 
ment of  ICO.OOO  florine  to  the  Duke  by  fifteen  annual  instal- 
ments*: the  Florentine  merchants  nere  exempted  from  all 
impositions  for  five  years  only,  although  by  ancient  treaties 
they  hid  a  perpetual  franchise :  all  exiles  of  the  republic  in  the 
Pisan  aei-nce  were  pardoned  as  well  as  their  allies  of  the 
Ubaldini,  Pazzi,  Tarlaid,  and  Ubertini  fajuiUes,  so  that  the 
rebellious  Bardi  and  FresGobaldi  with  all  their  followers  returned 
in  triumph  to  Florence  +, 

Thus  externally  secured,  the  Duke  began  his  internal  and 
unsteady  government  and  being  in  consequence  of  king  Robert's 
advice,  unwillii^  to  ef&ce  every  form  of  republican  instituldoDB 
appointed  nine  priors  from  the  lowest  class  of  artisans,  ahoni 
of  power,  honour,  and  every  ancient  distinction  except  a  new 
standard,  whore  his  own  arms  were  emblazoned  between  those 
of  the  people  and  the  city,  with  the  popular  escutcheon  hanging 
as  a  medallion  round  the  neck  of  the  Athenian  lion.  The 
nobles  who  had  expected  to  see  the  people  irretrievably 
crushed,  became  alarmed  at  this  open  display  of  an  union  which 
they  never  anticipated ;  and  the  more  bo  when  it  was  followed 
by  the  condemnation  of  two  members  of  the  Bardi  family ;  one 
in  a  penalty  of  500  fiorins  for  having  assaulted  a  citizen  that 
had  insulted  him,  the  other  less  heavily  for  a  more  serious 
offence.  But  the  popolani  themselves  had  no  reason  to  exult, 
for  their  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  abolished ;  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  trades  repealed,  and  every  office  that  dis- 
pleased the  tyrant  annulled  without  hesitation ;  the  priors  were 
mere  shadows  and  the  variable  Walter  do  Brienne  finally  united 
himself  with  butchers,  vintners,  wool-carders,  and  the  lowest 
artisans,  whom  in  his  bad  Italian  he  called  "  Le  bone  popule  "  1- 

*  Sudi  H^  only  S0,000  florina,  (Md  danj,  Lili.xiii.,  p.791- — S-AmnunUo, 

in  sercn  jetn,  were  prea ;  uai  Ron-  Lib.   ii.,  p.   iGO.^-Iitorie   Piitoleai, 

cioni  iaa,OaO.  Ad.  1342.— Lsou.  Antino,  Lib.  vi. 
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Satdo,  Cnm.  Pit.,  <ap.  Uiii.— Ron-  Babric  fiSB. 
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For  more  securi^  he  deprived  the  citizenB  of  their  heavy 
cnM»-bowB,  atrengtheiied  the  palace  wiiidom  with  iroo  ban, 
erected  a  Btroug  anteport  before  it,  purchased  the  sunDunding 
houses,  sud  final];  began  to  construct  a  massy  and  extrusive 
toitreBS  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  materials  already 
collected  for  reboilding  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  To  form  more 
aecuie  outposts  he  arbitiarily  seized  on  several  castellated 
houses  and  high  towers  that  suironnded  the  palace  square  and 
garrisoned  them  with  his  retainers  without  remuneration  to  the 
Owners:  such  doings  opened  the  public  eyes;  his  tyranny 
began  to  be  painful  to  all ;  old  taxes  were  augmented  and  new 
ones  imposed;  the  r^ular  assignments  for  discharging  the 
national  and  foreign  debt  were  withheld,  the  hostages  unre- 
deemed and  the  public  creditor  de&uuded :  as  a  judge  his 
ponishmenta  itere  heavy  and  his  judgments  vicious  ;  his  ofBcers 
were  corrupt,  his  courts  venal,  and  his  former  justice  and 
courtesy  changed  to  implacable  cruelty  and  unbounded  pride. 

Such  was  the  lord  of  Florence ;  and  his  servants  imitated 
and  even  oveielepped  their  master's  iniquity.  He  suspected 
and  disgusted  the  nobles  while  he  courted  the  populace,  who  at 
lliifl  epoch  began  to  be  called  "  Ciompi "  corrupted  from 
"  Compare."  A  femiliar  appellation  of  the  French  soldiers 
which  afterwards  became  &mous  in  the  seditions  of  Florence  *. 

Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  illegally  extracted  from 
the  people  in  little  more  than  ten  months  besides  what  was 
levied  on- the  dependent  cities,  while  six  noble  rectors  with 
great  power  and  salaries  swept  through  the  rural  districts 
fleecing  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens  were  seduced,  insulted,  and  outraged  with  impunity  ; 
even  charitable  institutions  were  robbed  and  their  funds 
iavbhed  on  licentious  women ;  the  sumptuary  laws  against 
female  dress  and  ornaments,  hitherto  so  dear  to  Florentine 

•  Much,  di  Coppo  Stcfiui,  Lib.  viiL,  Rubiic  575,  ml.  nil.,  of  Delliis  drgli 
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husbands  and  bthere,  were  all  abrc^ated ;  public  proetitntion 
was  couceutiBted,  licensed,  and  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  eabor- 
dinate  officere  of  government :  and  though  the  family  feuds 
which  were  still  numerous  both  in  the  city  and  Contado  were 
for  the  most  part  tranqniUised  large  paymenta  were  eztncted 
from  the  parties ;  nevertheless  this  was  a  good  deed  and  the 
only  one  of  Walter's  acts  that  surriTed  hia  eipnlaion.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  florins  of  public  rerenne  were 
alt(^ether  plvindered ;  eight;  tboasand  more  were  raised  by  a 
new  estdmation  of  property;  and  after  a  solemn  promise  of 
layii^  on  no  other  tax,  freeh  exactions  were  daily  made  in  the 
shape  of  toUs,  loans,  penalties,  or  any  other  form  that  was 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose;  so  that  S00,000  florins  were 
eventually  invested  in  French  and  Neapolitan  securities. 

His  government  was  nominally  composed  of  the  prion,  who 
were  nothing ;  of  the  bishop  of  Lecoe  his  own  vassal ;  of  the 
Podesti  Ba^ione  of  Perugia,  a  r^Mcioua  minion ;  of  his  Bar- 
gello  and  Conservator,  and  the  infamous  Guglielmo  of  Assisi, 
a  ready  executioner  of  the  most  iniqnitotiB  commands.  Along 
with  these  was  his  friend  Arrigo  Fei,  an  instmment  pecnliaily 
acute  in  devising  the  readiest  means  of  extracting  money  horn  a 
suffering  and  complaining  people ;  besides  three  judges  with 
summary  juiisdiction,  who  held  their  court  in  the  houses  of  the 
Villani  and  according  to  Oiovauni  with  nnboonded  corruption. 
The  bishop  of  Assisi,  brother  of  the  conservator,  and  the  judge 
of  Lecce  assisted  in  his  cotmcil ;  and  the  bishops  of  Arezzo, 
Pistoia  and  Voltena,  with  Tarlato  of  Fietramala  and  Ottaviano 
Belforte  of  Volterra,  were  retained  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
advisers  but  real  hostages,  about  his  court  to  secure  the  obe- 
dience of  their  respective  cities  and  possessions,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  an  outward  appearance  of  piety  and  religious  counsel. 
With  the  dtizens  he  held  little  or  no  intercourse,  and  his  only 
real  counselloTs  were  Baglione,  Ouglielmo,  and  Cerrettieri  : 
his  decrees  were  absolute,  and  always  given  under  his  own 
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private  seal,  which  the  ohancellor  took  good  care  should  not 
be  nnprofitable  to  himself. 

Terror,  cmelty,  exkotiDn  and  debancheTj  marked  his  le^ 
and  stamped  the  image  of  his  character,  for  he  was,  sa;^  Vil- 
lani,  a  maa  of  little  fiimnesa  and  less  faith  ;  Bensual,  ungiacioas 
and  avaricious ;  diminntiTe  In  stature,  thin-beaided,  malevdmt 
bat  very  sagaciotiB,  and  more  of  a  Greek  than  a  Frenchman*. 
No  act  told  more  agtunst  him  than  the  farcing  of  Naddo 
Booellai,  throng  his  sureties,  back  to  Florence,  snd  ^^ 
then  hmging  him,  contrary  to  all  fiuth,  for  an  allied 
coo^iixacy  in  concert  with  Siena  against  his  person  :  the  charge 
WBS  not  entirely  nnfoonded,  but  his  suretaes  were  compelled  to 
p^  6000  florins  on  pretence  of  peculation  subsequent  to  his 
original  crime,  and  as  Naddo  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
influMice  with  numerous  friends,  his  death  was  peculiarly 
unpopular.  Scarcely  leas  so  was  a  new  offenrive  and  defensiTe 
alliance  with  Pisa,  and  the  joint  maintenance  of  a  body  of 
tPoopB ;  an  act  which  shocked  the  prqodices  not  only  of  Flo> 
rwce  but  all  Guelphic  Tuscany.  The  appointment  of  Biz  rec- 
tors from  the  class  of  nobles  to  govern  rural  districts,  altbon^ 
meant  to  soften  the  asperity  of  that  Action  whose  support  he 
was  unwilling  to  lose,  entdrely  foiled ;  but  beii^;  decorous  of 
Bhowiug  his  confidence  in  the  people  generally,  he  executed 
with  horriUe  cmel^  a  certnn  Matteo  di  Marozzo  &r  having 
revealed  to  him  a  conspinuT'  of  the  Uedici  and  others  against 
himself^  Such  an  eiample  might  have  been  considered  sufficient 
to  have  disked  any  further  denouncements  of  plotters  against 
so  merciless  a  tyrant,  yet  Binaldo  Lamberto  Buffered  death  soon 
after  for  a  sinular  revelation,  so  that  whether  he  were  warned 
truly  or  falsely,  or  if  his  conduct  were  in  any  way  criticised,  cer- 
tain death  was  the  result ;  a  hard  measure  for  Florence  whose 
greatest  liberty  was  in  the  free  discossbn  of  public  men  and 
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Cronds  of  the  tyrant's  coantTymeii  poured  unceasingly  into 
the  city  to  whom  he  confided  the  most  importaat  charges; 
French  customs,  French  rulers,  and  French  attire,  scandalised 
the  still  simple  Florentines  who  found  themselveB  insensibly 
dunging  their  ancient  Roman  toga,  which  says  Villani  "  was 
the  handsomegt,  the  noblest  and  the  most  decent  of  any  other 
nadoD,"  for  the  short  close  rest  and  broad  waist-belt  of  the 
French  which  could  not  be  put  on  without  assistance.  His 
seductioDB,  outrages,  and  the  l^alised  establishment  of  public 
brothels  disgusted  the  majority,  especially  the  older  citizens, 
who  saw  with  indignation  their  children  of  both  sexes  rapidly 
sinking  into  vice  and  debauchery  and  exposed  to  the  example 
and  unnatural  passions  of  djssolute  and  n^acious  strangets  "■. 

The  d^nity  of  their  nation  was  Uampled  on  ;  their  customs 
ouUraged  ;  their  laws  in  fragments ;  their  r^fulatione  despised  ; 
public  decency  openly  insulted,  and  the  modesty  of  both  sexes 
was  melting  gradually  away.  Unused  to  princely  pomp ;  unused 
to  the  armed  n^rmldons  that  commonly  attend  it ;  uuosed  to 
show  outward  honour  to  those  they  hated;  and  abore  all,  unnsed 
to  restrain  their  thought,  or  speech,  or  action,  they  boiled  with 
ind^natdon  when  they  beheld  the  mangled  tongue  of  Bettoni 
Cini  borne  before  him  on  a  spear  only  for  having  found  &alt 
with  the  load  of  taxes  by  which  his  countrymen  were  oppressed. 
The  man  was  insignificant,  a  slanderer,  and  geaerally  bated ; 
but  his  punishment  was  cruel,  disproportionate,  and  w^ust ;  he 
therefore  met  with  uniTersal  commiseration. 

"  An  injuttke  done  to  one  tlireatens  many  "  is  an  pld  Italian 
adage  that  conld  only  have  sprung  from  their  fi?ee  institutions ; 
and  with  this  and  liberty  in  their  heart,  one  sympathetic  feeling 
shot  like  the  electric  fluid  through  erery  nerve,  and  nused  the 
whole  community.  A  very  ancient  Florentine  proverb  which 
saya,  "  Firtnze  non  si  muove  ae  ttUta  mm  li  doU"\  was  verified 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  every  house  felt  the  tyrant's  rod 

•  Oio.  ViHuii,  Lib.  lii.,  mp.  ii. —     +  Florence  never  moTM    unlen  all 
btarie  littoleii.  feel  ihe  pais. 
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md  abhorred  his  jurisdiction :  the  nobles  were  deceived  and 
mortified ;  the  Popolani  Gisssi  vere  driven  from  pover  and 
consequence,  and  ground  to  the  very  dust;  they  beheld  their 
relations  despoiled  and  massacred,  and  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to 
the  ^rant:  the  middle  classes  saw  trade  languish,  the  city 
decline,  public  laith  broken,  and  the  whole  community  wiithing 
onder  a  searching  taxation ;  a  bad  harvest  and  consequent 
scarcity  pot  the  populace  entirely  out  of  humour,  while  cruel 
executions  and  tLe  general  seduction  of  wives  and  daughters 
afiected  eveiy  class  indiscriminately.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  Florence  when  three  principal  conspiracies,  by  three  difTerept 
bands  of  citizens,  in  three  distinct  places,  were  simultaneoody 
working;  all  struck  by  one  bolt  &om  the  pregnant  cloud  of 
granny;  nobles,  popolani,  and  artieana,  ignorant  of  each  other's 
plans,  but  each  determined  to  strike  alone  for  liberty ;  as  besides 
the  general  suffering,  eveiy  order  had  its  peculiar  grievance : 
the  ambition  of  the  first  was  disappointed ;  that  of  the  second 
humbled ;  and  the  third  saw  the  &uit  of  its  labour  pass  away 
like  a  shadow  and  vanish  in  the  coffers  of  the  tyrant*. 

Angelo  Acciaiooli  the  Bishop  of  Florence  who  had  mainly 
contributed  to  the  duke's  elevation,  now  seemg  his  error,  became 
chief  of  tho  first  conspiracy ;  he  was  supported  by  the  numerous 
and  powerful  Bardi,  the  Rossi  and  Frescobaldi,  besides  many 
others  of  equal  note,  some  of  whom  had  prematurely  invited 
Pisan  assistsnce,  and  all  had  claimed  that  of  Siena  Perugia  and 
the  Counts  Guidi. 

The  second  plot  was  directed  by  Manno  and  Coreo  Donati, 
the  Pazzi,  Albizzi,  and  Cancciuole,  who  unexasperated  t^  per- 
sonal ii^oiy  fought  for  their  country  alone.  At  the  head  of  a 
third  were  Antonio  Adimari,  the  Medici,  Bordoni,  Rucellai, 
and  Aldobrandini,  all  burning  with  hatred  and  revenge.  These 
were  the  principal  conspiracies  amongst  many,  for  the  v^le 

•  Gio.  Tillui,   lAh.  rii^  op.   riii.,    — Del.  degU  Enidiii  TowuiL— &  Ain- 
itL,  nil— AhrebioDng  di  Con"  ^»-     mints.  Lib.  ii.,  ;.  465. 
hm.  Lib.  fiU.,  Rubric  £76,  torn.  lili. 
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natjoo  Bnuirted  and  Florence  at  length  according  to  the  proTeib 
began  to  more.  Each  plot  had  it«  separate  plan  of  assassma- 
tion ;  one  to  kill  the  tyrant  irtiile  proceeding  to  the  cotinci], 
another  to  bring  him  down  vith  a  cross-bow  in  the  streets,  a 
third  at  the  public  games,  a  finurth  vben  he  visited  his  miAreae 
at  Gaea  Bordone  in  the  Via  Cioce  al  Trebbio ;  and  for  the 
lattor  a  house  at  each  end  of  that  street  had  been  hired  and 
filled  irith  men,  arms,  and  matarialB  for  bamcadea,  so  as  to 
take  him  in  a  trap,  while  the  other  oonspantors  rouaed  the  people 
to  revolt.  All  theee  failed  from  the  hourly  increasing  suBpicuon 
of  Walter  vho  doubled  his  goards,  armed  his  person,  and  con- 
cealed his  movements*. 

At  this  period  one  of  the  oonspiratoTS,  Antonio  Baldinaocio 
d^li  Adimaii  let  a  Seneee  friend,  ^riu)  was  intimato  irith 
Fi&ncesco  Brunelleschi,  into  the  secnt  in  order  to  procore 
external  aid;  the  Seneee  asked  Francesco's  advice  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  also  impUcat«d ;  but  the  latter  throogh  fear 
OT  some  other  unworthy  motive  still  held  to  the  duke  and 
alarmed  for  himself,  revealed  the  whole  affiur.  Two  nther 
obscure  citizens  were  immediatoly  airestcd  on  the  Senese  gen- 
tleman's information  who  was  unacquainted  with  any  other 
principal  conspirator:  torture  soon  brou^t  all  to  light:  the 
extent  of  this  conspiracy  became  alarming :  Antonio  Adimaii 
was  immediately  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and 
trusting  to  high  rank  and  the  fideli^  of  his  companions  boldly 
answered  to  the  call ;  he  was  arrested,  and  instantly  im{aisoned. 
The  capture  of  this  chief  filled  the  city  with  such  terrm:  that  if 
the  duke  hod  only  scoured  the  streets  and  hanged  the  oxiBpi- 
rators,  as  Uguccione  Buondelmonti  and  Francesco  Bnmelleaebi 
advised  him,  ere  the  consternation  subsided  he  would  have 
stifled  all  further  rebellion ;  but  fri^tened  at  the  numbere 
against  him  he  first  sent  to  aak  ud  of  his  allies,  (for  treaties 
had  been  signed  in  the  spring  with  Msstino,  Peppoli  lord  of 

•  Gjo.  Tilkai,  IJb.  xil,  eqi.  in. 
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Bologna,  ftnd  the  Uarquie  of  Este) ;  and  when  aasured  of  these 
■nocoura  having  crossed  the  ApennineB  he  sununoDed  three  bun- 
dled chiefs  of  the  principal  fiunilies,  amongst  whom  were  most 
(rf  the  conspiratora,  to  assist,  as  had  been  freqnently  done,  at  a 
gmeral  comid)  in  the  great  hall  of  &e  palaoe,  where  death  w 
perpetnal  inqmsonment  were  secretly  awsiting  them. 

The  consdouanees  of  bia  own  machinationB  alarmed  eadi 
eonspirator ;  friend  asked  advice  of  friend ;  the  &bil  list  went 
nmid,  explanotionB  followed,  truth  oozed  oat,  and  the  persnaaion 
of  an  nniveraal  conepirac;  reassured  the  conunnnity :  it  was 
ntnr  deemed  nobler  to  die  bravely  with  sword  in  hand,  than  go 
tamely  like  sbeep  to  be  slan^blered  in  their  own  repi^lican 
haUs ;  wherefore  instant  revolt  was  resolTed  upon  and  eveiy 
«tizen  prepared  for  the  crisis. 

On  Saint  Anne's  day  Saturday  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jnly ; 
the  TOiy  moment  for  which  thsy  were  summoned ;  all  the  heads 
of  bmihes,  except  the  Buondelmonti,  CaTolcsnti  and  a  fen  of 
the  Popolani,  armed  themselves  and  followers  and  prepared  the 
bonicades,  each  band  secretly  assembling  in  the  dwellings  of 
its  chief.  An  nnnsual  stillneGS  suddenly  pervaded  Florence, 
broken  only  by  the  tramp  of  patrols  from  about  six  hundred 
ducal  men-8t«rms  distributed  through  the  town.  About  mid-day 
two  preconcerted  frays  were  simultaneously  heard  in  the  Uer- 
cato  Vecchio  and  Porta  Ban  Piero  and  a  low  deep  murmur  of 
"  To  arm».  To  armt,"  arose  from  a  crowd  of  the  populace  pur- 
posely stationed  in  these  places.  At  this  signal  the  iroD-Btndded 
gotea  of  every  tower  and  palace  were  cautiously  unbarred,  and 
from  each  a  mailed  chieftain  followed  by  a  band  of  resolute 
citizens  and  stordy  peasants  came  abroad  in  arms.  A  thousand 
honemen  and  ten  thousand  foot  all  clothed  in  steel,  beeidee  a 
half-armed  populace  scoured  through  the  streets,  and  closing 
stealthily  round  the  palace,  made  its  grey  ivalls  ring  to  their 
sudden  shout  "  Death  to  tke  tyrant  and  his  crew ;  long  live  tiu 
people,  th«  commonweaUh  and  liberty."     Twelve  streets  leading 
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to  the  puhlic  aqn&re  were  promptly  faarricaded  odiI  the  duke's 
guards  attacked  in  divers  placee ;  for  it  was  feared,  if  he  made 
a  eally,  that  many  who  had  declared  against  him  nould  never- 
theleea  have  joined  his  aide;  this  nas  fortunately  prerented,  and 
scarcely  three  hundred  fought  their  way  to  the  palace  before 
eveiy  passage  was  closed.  House  and  tower  now  bristled  with 
mea  and  arms ;  arrows,  javelins,  stones,  tiles,  sjid  missiles  of 
every  kind  poured  in  showers  upon  the  helmets  of  the  Burguii' 
dian  gnaid ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  cross-bows,  and  the  few 
mangonels  they  could  procure  played  from  the  adjacent  towers. 
Nothing  could  long  withstand  such  a  storm,  and  at  sunset 
Walter's  men-at-arms  took  shelter  in  the  palace  leaving  their 
horses  to  the  multitude. 

The  podesti's  palace  bad  in  the  meantime  been  forced  by 
Manno  Donati  and  Niccolo  Alamanno,  and  the  podest^  himself 
sought  refine  with  the  neighbooring  Albizzi  while  the  palace 
was  plundered  and  every  public  document  given  to  the  flames. 
Corso  Donati  in  emulation  of  his  famous  grand&ither's  deeds 
two-and-fofty  years  before,  led  on  his  men  to  the  Stinche  and 
Volognana  prisons  where  he  Uberated  a  host  of  friends  and 
Mnsmen  to  assist  the  glorious  cause.  Across  the  Amo  the 
Bardi,  Frescobaldi,  and  Rossi  occupied  both  gates  and  bridges 
and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  Flo- 
rence, being  determined  even  if  their  Mends  &iled  not  to  yield 
that  quarter ;  at  evening  however  they  threw  open  their  de- 
fences, crossed  the  river  and  joined  in  the  general  assault. 
Next  morning  brought  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four 
hundred  cross-bows  led  by  six  spirited  gentlemen  of  Siena  to 
the  rescue;  two  thousand  hardy  soldiers  from  San  Uiniato 
swelled  the  liberal  ranks ;  from  Prato  five  hundred  more  came 
hunyii^  in ;  old  Simon  of  Battifolle  who  of  yore  had  ruled  the 
commonwealth  for  King  Robert,  did  not  now  desert  the  citizens, 
but  with  his  son  Onido  led  four  hundred  vassals  under  the 
palace 'trails.  Five  hundred  men  were  on  tharm«roh&om  Pisa; 
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bujt  the  Florentines  disdainisg  the  help  of  such  an  enemy  e* en 
to  conquer  their  freedom,  proudly  refused  all  assistance  from 
that  quarter  and  reprehended  (hose  nobles  who  had  requested  it 
Bands  of  vaasals  from  divers  barons  were  continuaUy  increes- 
it^ ;  the  Gontado  poured  in  ita  stream  of  fearless  partisaDS,  and 
■11  Flormce  teemed  with  a  determined  spirit  of  revenge.  By 
night  and  day  the  conflict  was  continued;  so  respite  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  bolt,  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  a  thou- 
sand steeds,  rang  loudly  and  incessantly,  and  exulting  cheers, 
and  dbtant  shouts,  and  cries  and  screams,  from  the  child's  treble 
to  the  rough  bass  of  tha  veteran,  startled  the  capital;  but  , 
louder  than  all  and  high  above  the  universal  din  rang  the  shrill 
cry,  of  "  Dtathto  tA«  tyrant,"  and  struck  terror  to  the  innermost 
chambers  of  the  palace.  In  vain  was  the  popular  standard 
displayed  from  the  vrindows ;  the  people  were  deaf  to  parley ;  no 
chivalrous  shout  from  within  answered  taunting  Iheir  cheers, 
for  the  spirit  of  liberty  waa  no  longer  there,  and  a  auUen,  silent, 
and  deg^  resistauce  was  alone  opposed  to  popular  enthusiasm. 

Antonio  Adimari  yet  a.  prisoner,  who  a  few  hours  before  saw 
only  death  and  torture  before  him,  was  now  led  from  his  dun- 
geon, created  a  kn^t  by  the  ^rant,  and  sent  forth  to  pacify  his 
outraged  countiymen.  But  the  mind  of  Antonio  was  as  tme  in 
prosperi^  as  it  was  firm  in  danger :  he  firat  disdained,  but  by' 
^e  advice  of  the  alarmed  and  bedded  prion,  afterwards  sob- 
mitted  to  the  disgrace  of  such  kni^thood,  and  then  came  forth 
to  lead  his  own  band  of  conspirators  against  the  palace  *. 

Meanwhile  a  parliament  was  held  by  the  bishop  and  princi- 
pal citdzens,  and  a  BaUa  or  provisional  government  of  seven 
nobles  and  seven  popolani  appointed  with  full  powers  until 
October:  Count  Simone  of  BattifoUe  was  named  podesta,  but 
he  refused  that  ofBce  aud  all  the  sanguinary  duties  that  were 

*  AntonlaAdiiniripiotwhlrcoDBdsred  bouaanble  Co  fight  (guiiM  tta  penan 
thiik  farced  uu!  invilid  dignity,  other-  from  vhom  the  hauanr  of  knigfalhood 
wilt  it  «u  in  that  da;  conaidered  di>-     htd  boen  reorired. 
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aimexed  to  it  and  certain  to  be  exercised ;  wlierefore  GioTanni 
Marquis  of  Valiano  iraa  elected,  and  six  dtizena,  both  nobles 
and  popolasi,  were  ordered  to  perform  tfae  duties  until  faia 
arrival.  A  dose  search  was  made  after  all  Iboee  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  executing  the  oniel  measures  of  Walter  de 
Brienne,  and  ere  long  a.  certain  Simon  of  Norcia,  a  man  hi^ 
in  office ;  Filippo  Terzuole ;  and  a  notaiy  of  the  Conseirator ; 
all  cmet  and  lapaciouB  minions;  were  discovered  and  instantly 
torn  to  pieces.  Arrigo  Fei  was  taken  in  Uie  disguise  of  n 
monk  and  murdered,  his  body  was  dragged  naked  through  the 
town  and  finally  suspcuded  by  ihe  feet  before  the  palace 
windows;  it  was  then  embowelled  and  spread  out  like  a 
slau^tered  h<^  in  the  shambles.  While  these  revoltjng 
scenes  were  passing  in  Fbrenoe,  Arezzo  profited  by  the  crisis 
and  Btorming  the  Florentine  dtedel,  which  was  held  for  the 
doke,  reestablished  her  own  independence :  Castiglione  Are^ 
tino  followed  this  example ;  Pistoia  destroyed  her  citadel,  bxik 
SeTTBTalle,  and  declared  heraelf  free  ;  3anta  Mari&-a-Mont« 
and  Montetopoli  threw  off  all  eul^ection ;  Volterra  letomed  to 
its  ancient  lord  Ottaviano  Belforte ;  Colle  and  San  Gimignano 
renounced  their  alliance ;  many  others  recoTered  their  inde- 
pendence, but  nearly  all  effected  this  by  bribing  the  Florentine 
governors :  thus  in  a  few  short  hours  did  this  h^h-reaohing 
duke  and  almost  sovereign  of  Tuscany  fall  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  gloiy  to  the  condition  of  a  bele^nered  prisoner  amongst 
the  very  people  on  whose  necks  he  had  ao  lately  trampled  *. 

On  the  first  of  August  1313  six  da^  after  the  revolution 
began,  when  the  ducal  garrison  had  neaiiy  ctqisumed  its  pro- 
visions, Count  Simone  di  Battifolle  agun  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  citizens  and  bring  their  tyrant  to  terms ;  but  the 
people  would  listen  to  no  parley  until  Cerrettieri  de'  Bisdomini, 
Guglielmo  d'  Asaisi  and  his  son  a  boy  of  only  eighteen  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands.  These  were  the  moat  detested 
Lib.  ix..  p.  172. 
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of  the  ducal  minions  and  the  chief  inatrum«Dts  of  his  cruelty ; 
nor  did  the  child's  yonth  and  aztremebesu^  excite  oompasBion, 
lor  he  was  Imown  to  be  as  crael  and  relentless  as  his  sire !    At 
fint,  nnappaUed  by  the  temble  example  already  made,  Walter 
bravely  enough  refosed  to  give  ap  these  miscreants,  and  n- 
mained  sted&st  in  this  generoiu  resolntion  mitil  his  mutinoos  - 
gairiaon  declared  "  that  they  vonld  sorrender  even  the  duke 
hj>initf»lf  soonar  tbim  die  of  Btairalion ;   and  as  they 
had  the  will  so  had  they  the  power  of  doing  ao." 
Walter  sdU  resisted,  but  in  vain;   his  resolution  at  length 
failed  and  ibe  sacrifice  took  place. 

It  was  settled  that  the  beautiful  but  heartless  boy  should  be 
fint  cast  forth  amongst  the  enemy,  a  victim  to  the  Medici,  the 
Bocellai,  the  Altoriti,  the  friends  of  BettonJ  Cei  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  all  eager  to  ^ed  his  blood  end  crouchii^  like  tigers 
for  their  prey ;  each  man  flnnly  grasping  a  poniard  in  his  right 
hand  watdied  for  the  culprit  while  the  left  unconsciously 
pulled  back  hb  CiMnrade  lest  he  should  outstrip  him  in  the 
race  of  Uood.  The  wicket  was  at  lei^th  unbolted  and  slowly 
opened;  the  tremUing  boy  was  thrust  out  and  in  an  in- 
stant a  hundred  daggers  were  buried  in  his  breast ;  another 
minute  saw  the  mangled  remuants  of  tiiat  form  so  lately 
beaotifdl  now  reeking  on  a  thouaand  lances  :  the  miserable 
father;  for  he  was  still  a  father;  just  beheld  this  sight 
when  his  own  body  pierced  by  many  a  blade  still  smoking 
from  the  murder  of  his  child  was  torn  to  atoms  and  in  a 
momrait  crowned  the  spears  of  those  whom  his  own  cruelty 
had  brntalised. 

But  neither  the  struggles  of  death  nor  the  blood  vf  the  vic- 
tims  nor  the  sight  of  their  mangled  flesh  could  subdue  such 
ferodty ;  they  only  added  uiadnfiss  to  fury  and  new  appetite  to 
Tevenge;  for  when  the  eyesight  was  sufBciently  gratified  some, 
as  if  to  drive  down  vengeance  directly  on  the  heart  actually 
devoured  the  reeking  flesh  of  their  victinis  while  others  more 
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iksddioQB  kindled  anndiy  firea,  roasted  their  Beveral  portions, 
and  eTeninTited  their  neighbouis  to  the  feast*. 

The  people  vere-ao  thoioughl;  tUiaorbed  in  vengeance  on 
these  two  that  they  forgot  the  third  and  worst  of  the  miscreants, 
foF  he  not  only  shared  in  all  the  duke's  iniquity  but  acted 
against  his  own  &iends  and  countiymen  ;  jet  in  the  general  fury 
he  was  forgott«n,  even  remained  micalled  for ;  lay  in  the  palace 
mitil  night&U  and  then  escaped  through  the  eSbrts  of  bis  nu- 
merous kinsmen. 

More  terrified  than  humbled,  the  duke  now  wished  to  capi- 
tulate, and  a  treaty  was  with  difficulty  accomplished  through 
the  exertions  of  Count  Simone  assisted  by  the  Seuese  ambas- 
sadors and  the  Bishop  of  Florence;  his  person  being  guaranteed 
until  clear  of  the  Florentine  territory  on  condition  of  there 
signing  a  formal  renunciation  of  every  right  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly claim  over  Florence. 

The  palace  was  aurreudered  to  the  negotiatois  on  the  third 
of  August  1343  after  eight  days'  resistance  against  the  whole 
republic ;  hut  by  their  advice  the  Duke  of  Athens  remained 
until  the  night  of  the  sixth,  when  passing  through  the  gate 
of  Saint  Nicholas  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  he 
crossed  it  higher  up  and  soon  arrived  at  Foppi  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Casentino :  there  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until 
after  a  threat  of  being  taken  back  to  Florence,  was  he  com- 
pelled to  sign  his  abdication.  From  Foppi  he  repaired  to 
Venice  and  secretly  embarking  sailed  for  Lecce  in  Fuglia 
leaving  his  troops  to  seek  aa  they  might  for  their  arrears  of 
wages. 

Thus  ended  the  lordship  of  Walter  Duke  of  Athens  by 
'  which  he  was  enriched,  Florence  impoverished,  and  the  citizens 
taught  a  hard  but  salutary  lesson  on  the  value  of  civil  liberty 

*  Thii  teirible  tngad;  hu  been  re- 
peited  even  in  our  own  1I&7  M  Niple* 
undBrtheftiupkevofCudiiiil  Ruffo  b^ 
ihe  lo-caOed  adToratct  of  Icgitimicj, 
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and  tiie  danger  of  &ction.  Aitox  tMe  reToludon  the  dl; 
became  quiet,  the  people  Boon  diaaxnted,  the  shops  were  imme- 
diately thrown  open,  and  every  citizen  reenmed  his  ordinary 
labours :  the  Balia  reversed  every  act  of  Walter's  government 
except  that  for  the  pacification  of  Florence  and  ita  Cm- 
tado  by  the  stoppage  of  private  feuda ;  and  thus  the  beauty 
of  one  good  deed  still  shone  through  a  dismal  night  of  guilt  and 


"This  duke,"  says  Macchiavelli,  "  vss  avaricious  and  cruel 
ID  his  government,  difficult  of  access,  and  haughty  in  his  con- 
venation.  He  wanted  the  service,  not  the  afi'ection  of  mankind 
and  therefore  preferred  fear  to  love.  Not  was  his  i^pearance 
less  otlious  than  Us  manners ;  for  he  was  short  and  black,  with 
ft  long  spare  beard  so  that  in  every  way  he  deserved  to  be 
hated,  and  therefore  in  ten  months  his  wicked  condtict  lost  him 
tliat  power  with  which  the  ainiul  councils  of  others  had  invested 

But  these  few  months  of  tynurny  destroyed  the  fruits  of 
many  prosperons  years :  Florence  the  rich  and  powerful  mis- 
txvaa  of  Tuscany,  the  rival  of  Venice,  and  Genoa,  lost  all  her 
treasure  and  nearly  all  her  conquests.  Durii^  the  late  war  with 
Uastino  and  up  nearly  to  the  accession  of  Walter  de  Bneune, 
she  ruled  in  Arezzo,  Fiatoia,  Lucca,  Prato,  Volterra,  Colle  and 
Saa  Gimignano  ;  she  possessed  nineteen  fortified  towns  in  the 
state  of  Lucca  and  forty-six  on  her  own  territory  without  count- 
ing those  belonging  to  nobles  subject  to  her  sway:  now  all  was 
changed;   the  dependent  cities  not  only  revolted  mtk  her 

■  AoMDMBd)  di  cronaat,"  uodj-  Tillanl,  Lib.  xJL.op.  ivi.  ind  xvii. — 

diooa. — Thi«7kHnmnitoiiprinled  in  btoris  Piit(il«i,  Aniii  1342  ind  IS43. 

tba    callectian    of    Danwnieo   HuU  — HudiioDiw  di  Coppo  Stehni,  Iilo- 

liu>ni(F^iu<1728}u)dIiuipertitM  lu  Fiorantiat,  Ub.  viii.,  Rabrica  J7G 

}iaaiiB"pMeotI>iarUjdiCH<nKMtnidi  to  585.— Dcl.d«g1L  End.  TDHmni.— 

JhraHtt,  dtl  Popolo  di  San  Piero  Leon.  Antino,  Lib.  vi. — SHp.  Am- 

Magffiore  di  Pirtme,"  mcntlon<d  b^  minto.  Lib.  x.,  pp.  462  to  472. — Ha- 

tlut    autbor    in    bii    "Metodo   per  chiaveUi,  Slor.   Pior.   Lib.    ii°,    St- 

ittvdior.Ac.LaSIOriadiPiniiit"—  mondi.  R«p.  Ital.  toL  iy.,  Cha.  85,— 

Aanall  dl  SimoiiB  deUa  Ton.— Gio.  Cranica  di  DoDito  Tellu^  p.  73,  Ac 
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agftinst  the  Duke  of  Athene,  but  from  her  also  in  their  own 
behoof  and  ec^erlyseized  this  occuioii  to  &ee  themselves  from 
Florentine  dominion.  She  was  not  only  unable  but  too  vise 
to  assert  her  claims  in  a  moment  of  snob  exhaustion ;  being 
almost  sure  of  tbeii  fxiendship,  she  would  not  risk  their  enmity ; 
^erefore  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  congratulate  the 
dtizsns  of  Arezzo  on  their  recovered  liberty  and  renounce  all 
Jurisdiction  over  them:  a  similar  conrse  was  taken  with  the  rest, 
and  most  of  them  retomed  within  a  few  months  to  their  former 
at«te  of  dependence ;  even  Arezio  after  a  few  years  followed 
their  example. 

Domestia  affidra  b^an  \sj  a  refbnnatioii  of  the  adminietrative 
government:  the  Balia*  of  the  Bishop,  and  fourteen  commie- 
sioners  vrhich  had  been  formed  during  the  revolution,  no'w 
created  a  second  Balia  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  deputies,  them- 
selves included ;  namely  seventeen  popolani  and  eight  nobles 
from  each  quarter  with  powers  to  form  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion. Previous  to  this,  in  consequence  of  complaints  from  the 
people  of  Oltramo  and  those  of  San  Fiero  Schereggio  who 
formed  two  Sestoa  of  Florence,  and  were  only  represented  by 
one  prior  each  althou^  they  paid  more  than  half  the  civic 
taxes,  it  was  sstlied  that  the  town  should  resume  its  andait 
division  into  quarters  in  order  to  equalize  taxation,  political 
power,  and  public  representation. 

After  this  time  the  quarters  were  designated  from  their 
principal  chm<ches  with  a  banner  for  each :  that  of  Oltramo  was 
completo  in  itself  and  called  the  quarter  of  "Santo  Spiriio  " 
with  an  fq)propriat«  standard  in  which  was  embroidered  the 
dove-like  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  an  azure  field: 
the  name  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  merged  into  that  of  "  Santa 
Croce,"  and  bore  a  turquoise  banner  charged  with  the  cross  of 
gold :  "  Santa  Maria  Noveila  "  gave  its  name  to  the  third 
quarter  in  whose  blue  en^n  glittered  a  gilded  sun :  the  Bap- 

*  **  SaRa^  UtenHj  tnckia  povar,  authority;  tnd  wu  in  bet  u.  dictatonh^. 
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tisteiy  of  "  San  ffiovaniU,"  a  more  reventocad  edifice  (han'tlia 
neighbouring  cathedral,  tras  embroidered  in  gold  with  the  CTOBsed 
kejB,  on  a  sky-coloared  field,  and  became  the  standard  and  de- 
nonunation  of  the  fourth  quarter.  New  dvic  diviaions  being 
thus  established  along  with  a  new  Balia,  the  iar  more  difficult 
and  invidioufl  dut;  of  sharing  political  power,  waa  next  began. 
The  aristocracy  feirly  ai^oed  that  aa  ihey  ware  the  principal  and 
most  active  agenta  in  recovering  public  liberty  they  had  a  right 
to  participate  in  every  public  office  ;  and  in  this  they  were  sup- 
ported by  several  of  the  Popolani  Orassi  who  having  taated  the 
sweets  of  power  and  being  closely  connected  by  iutermarriagefl 
with  the  nobility,  were  willing  to  share  the  public  government 
with  them :  bat  the  middle  class  of  citizens  and  the  still  poorer 
ranlca  above  the  mere  populace,  wished  tn  ezclude  them  from 
the  seignory  and  two  colleges,  yet  consented  to  their  eqjoyment 
of  cTery  other  office. 

This  although  barring  them  from  government  was  a  great 
relief  from  the  state  of  almost  absolute  outlawry  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  lived,  and  was  probably  considered  so  by 
a  majority  of  nobles  as  the  conditions  were  accepted  by  a 
plurality  of  voices  but  rejected  as  unjust  by  the  Bishop  and 
Senese  ambassadors,  who  bad  great  influenoe.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  as  all  had  assisted  in  regaining  their  liberty 
all  bad  a  right  to  share  its  ftuits  :  that  two  orden  alone  should 
be  aoknoidedged.  the  nobles  and  the  peo[de;  that  one  third 
of  the  priors  should  be  chosen  &om  the  former  and  two- 
thinis  from  the  latter ;  and  that  the  crimes  of  the  first  were 
thenceforth  to  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  process  as  those  of 
the  last*. 

Upon  these  principles  backed  by  the  Seneee  embassy  and 
Count  Simone  di  Battifolli,  the  board  of  priors  was  increased  to 

'  Affording  10  tho  cotinnponi7  nn-  volt,tbBt  tbafDrmcr  ilioiilil  biTi  their 

mlbt  SmODE  delli  To**,  theis  hmd  tban  in  tbe  gaTonimeot,  which  vu 

been  *a  »gniemenl  made  between  the  not  well  Itepl  hj  the   people.— Vlile 

Dobleiiad  people  preiioiu  lo  Ihe  re-  Anno  1343,  Annili  di31m.ilelliT<»L 
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twelve,  namely  one  noble  uid  two  popolani  &om  each  quarter ; 
aud  eight  counsellois  instead  of  the  twelve  goodmen,  half  from 
each  order;  (for  the  gonialoniera  of  companies  were  not  yet 
restored)  while  every  other  ofBce  vras  to  bo  equally  shared  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  people.  This  arrangement  was  not 
received  by  the  latter  with  much  favour:  great  agitation  per- 
vaded the  mass  and  nearly  burst  out  into  open  revolt  when 
a  report  became  rife  that  Manno  Donati  and  some  other  power- 
ful anstocials  were  chosen  as  priors :  seeing  however  that  these 
nobles  were  peaceable  men  the  storm  subsided  and  a  momen- 
tary calm  returned,  without  real  satda&ction :  the  new  seignoiy 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  public  palace  and  the  tdshop 
with  his  Balia  of  fourteen  returned  to  their  private  dwelling, 
yet  without  resigning  this  del^^d  power  which  did  not 
legally  expire  until  the  following  month  *. 

September  1343  was  remariit^e  in  Florentine  history. 
The  Duke  of  Athena  had  been  already  expelled,  his  ^nomy 
annihilated,  and  in  this  month  concord  seemed  apparently 
restored  to  a  long  divided  people :  the  aristocracy,  no  loiter 
oppressed,  felt  that  Its  exertions  deserved  the  recompense  just 
received  ;  for  it  had  been  most  active  in  the  destructbn  of  a 
tyrant  who  oppressed  the  nobles  less  perhaps  than  others ;  bat 
as  it  is  easier  to  bear  adversity  than  prosperity,  no  sooner  were 
they  established  in  their  just  civil  equality  than  they  attempted 
to  soar  far  above  it ;  their  ancient  vices  burst  oat  afresh,  and 
although  scarcely  mustering  a  thousand  families  they  wanted 
to  trample  on  the  Popolani  who  were  many  times  that  number 
and  the  most  opulent  members  of  the  community.  With  One 
third  of  the  voices  amongst  the  priors  and  equality  in  all  other 
m^istracies  they  felt  scarcely  more  contented  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the' people  were  at  their  having  received  so  much.  As  an 
exclusive  caste  th^  had  in  fact  more  official  power  than  at  first 
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appears,  for  even  in  the  Priore'  council  if  every  one  of  the  popo- 
Uni  were  opposed  to  them,  a  bare  majority  of  tvo-thirds  would 
hare  accrued :  bntthis  was  very  unlikely;  for  besides  close  and 
frequent  relationship  many  of  the  Popolani  Gressi  were  them- 
Belves  nobles  in  everything  but  the  name,  and  with  as  numer- 
ous a  tiain  of  friends,  clients,  vassals  and  kinsmen ;  while  in 
all  other  magistradee,  as  the  nobles  had  eqfial  power  and 
greater  union,  by  acting  well  together  they  could  carry  every 
question  that  required  only  tvro  thirds  of  the  votes  unless  the 
latter  happened  to  be  equally  divided ;  and  all  this  was  so  weD 
understood  that  suitors  were  accustomed  to  take  the  precaution 
of  propitiating  offidal  nobles  with  well-timed  presents.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  who  had  formerly 
mont^lised  all  power  and  profit  were  angry  and  discontented 
at  its  loss :  then  there  were  the  minor  tradespeople  who  deemed 
themselves  equal  to  eitlier  of  the  others ;  they  also  murmured  at 
their  portion,  and  the  Popolani  favoured  their  claims  because 
they  could  generally  influence  them  by  superior  rank  and 
riches ;  but  if  not,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them  elected  tlian 
of  the  nobles,  who  from  their  natural  pride  and  the  recollection 
of  ancient  iquries  were  always  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  the. 
hated  order  of  the  Popolani.  These  discontents  would  perhaps 
have  gradually  subsided  had  there  been  any  discretion  in  the 
aristocracy ;  but  years  of  adversity  had  fiuled  to  quell  the  pride 
of  this  intractable  order,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  terror  and  sus- 
picion impressed  the  community  at  the  idea  of  their  restoratioti 
to  office,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  and  vital  elasticity  in 
their  pride  that  would  ever  spring  to  its  highest  insolence  when 
popular  compression  was  removed  *. 

Instead  therefore  of  burying  their  wrongs  in  oblivion  they 
unwisely  began  to  revei^  them  :  the  ordinances  of  justice 
were  no  more ;  and  althougfa  the  Baliahad  established  a  public 

*  Qio.  Tiltuu,  lib.  xiL,  c^.  xix. — Mar.  di  Coppo  Slebai,  Ub,  viiL,  Ru- 
bric £88, 
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register  in  their  Bt«tul  where  the  misdeeds  of  noblemen  were 
regularly  ineerted  for  punishment ;  yet  the  latter  remained  still 
too  strong  for  law  and  committed  every  crime  firom  murder 
downwards,  with  impunity :  they  laid  &lse  aocuaatitms  i^ainst 
citizens,  and  carried  their  airo^uce  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Fopolam  knowing  there  were'  many  names  of  the  most  reck- 
less bold  and  'powerful  nobles  in  the  electiim-liBte,  became 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  and  determined  on  resistance. 
Manyof  tihePopoUmOrasai  however  acted  from  pure  jealonsy) 
they  envied  the  power  of  these  noble  antagonists  and  bad  no 
other  otjject  than  to  seat  tbemselTeB  in  their  place :  cabals 
sprung  up  everywhere ;  oniveisal  indignation  seconded  habi- 
tual popular  jeaJooEiy  and  the  general  ciy  was  that  for  one 
former  tyrant  a  thousand  fresh  ones  had  started  up ;  bo  that 
between  insolence  and  lawless  actions  on  one  side,  and  rage 
on  the  other,  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  expulsion  of 
Walter  de  Brienne  the  city  had  again  tallea  into  a  state  of 
convulsion.  Giovanni  delta  Toaa.  Antonio  di  Baldinaccio 
de^  Adimaii,  and  Meeser  Oeri  de'  Fazzi,  all  displeased  at 
this  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  altbouf^  themselves  nobles^ 
joined  hand  and  heart  with  the  people.  They  consulted  the 
popular  leaders  and  the  bishop  Accialuoli,  also  a  noble  and 
well  disposed  but  weak;  and  notwithstandii^  that  some  of 
these  were  Priors  thenxselves  it  was  resolved  that  tranquil- 
lity could  not  be  expected  while  nobles  were  eligible  to  that 
dtgni^. 

Acciaiuoli  has  been  blamed,  without  reason,  for  yielding  to 
this  council,  which  nevertheless  seemed  best  adapted  for 
preserving  peace,  and  with  nnappreoiated  frankness,  he  at  once 
proposed  to  his  Balia  the  exclusion  of  all  nobles  at  the  next 
election  of  Priors,  leaving  their  right  to  every  other  ofGce  un- 
touched. 

Meetings  were  consequently  held  at  Santa  Felicita  in 
Oltramo,  where  the  great  aristocratic  leaders,  the  Bardi,  Rossi 
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and  Frescobddi  were  pararaomit ;  and  there  the  nell-meanii^ 
prelate  endeaTOored  to  gain  hia  contpanioiis'  approbation  of 
ibe  proposed  arrangement  ae  the  aafeet  and  wiseat  both 
for  diemselvea  and  their  country:  but  the  mere  proposal 
enraged  this  assemblj)  his  reasons  were  condemned  and 
scooted,  and  the  churchman  himself  denounced  in  nnmeasored 
terms, 

"  Ltt  tu  tee,"  cried  the  fnrious  nobles.  "Ut  ta  $m  who  viU 
dare  to  exclude  uifrom  the  Seiijwyry!  Who  will  expel  ut/rom 
that  Florejue  vhich  vre  tavedfrom,  the  tyrant't  handif"  The 
foremost  in  this  violence  were  the  Bardi  especially  BJdolfo, 
he  called  the  biahop  a  traitor  who  had  firet  betrayed  the  re- 
pablic  and  given  it  to  the  dnke ;  and  then  betrayed  and  expelled 
faltn !  "  And  now,"  added  he,  "  thon  wisheet  aleo  to  behave  in 
the  same  treacherous  manner  to  ns."  It  woidd  be  monstrous,  ' 
dtey  ai^ed,  that  the  Fiegoliues,  the  people  of  Feghine  and 
Semifbnte,  the  conqnered  foes  of  Florence,  should  alone  enjoy 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  republic ;  those  that  were 
subdued  command !  While  they ;  the  conquerors ;  the  true  and 
ancient  citizens,  were  denied  ;  and  in  their  own  country  con- 
demned to  obey  the  very  people  they  had  VMiqnished !  What 
they  had  acquired  with  danger  they  now  vowed  to  defend  with 
nlour,  and  display  the  same  spirit  in  vindicating  their  own 
limits  as  they  had  latdy  done  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  meeting  was  then  dissolved  and  an  appeal  to 
aims  resolved  by  the  nobles :  but  their  opponents  were  not 
intimidated,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Antonio  Adimari,  Geri 
Pazzi,  and  Giovanni  della  Tosa,  armed  and  inarched  to  the 
palace  with  load  shouts  of  "  Long  liva  the  people  and  death  to 
the  traitor  nohlei."  Tumults  increased  and  the  outcry  redoubled; 
the  papular  Priors  who  were  in  the  palace  with  their  aristocratic 
colleagues  were  violently  threatened  if  the  latter  were  not  in- 
stanttj surrendered.  " Throw  themfrom  the  windows,  throwyour 
nobU  eolUagues/rotn  the  windowt,  or  we  will  bum  you  and  them 
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and  the  palate  together."  The  popular  Priors  still  pleaded  ear* 
nestly  aud  loudly  for  their  colleagues,  declared  tbem  to  be  good 
and  lojel  citizens,  and  that  there  was  no  disagreement  amongat 
the  Seignory ;  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  people  knew  that  the  as- 
sertion was  a  benevolent  blsehood ;  fire  and  fuel  were  instantly 
called  for  and  applied  to  the  anteport ;  the  nobles  were  forced  to 
yield;  they  renounced  office  and  with  some  danger  reached 
their  houses  throi^  an  angry  multitude.  This  Itappened  on 
Monday  the  twenty-seoond  of  September  scarcely  two  months 
after  the  Duke's  expulsion !  Such  was  the  variable  state  o{ 
this  restless  city,  a  city  that  the  &mouB  Michael  Scott  before 
the  battle  of  Monteaperto  propheeied  would  not  long  flourish 
but  fall  inte  dirt  and  disdmalation  *. 

The  nobiUty  being  thus  expelled  from  supreme  pow^  no 
'  time  was  lost  in  filling  up  their  places :  by  a  new  arrangement 
the  eight  counsellors  were  abolished  and  in  their  place  the 
eight  remaining  priors  assisted  by  the  chie&  of  the  twentf-one 
trades,  elected  twelve  new  counsellors,  three  for  each  quarter 
and  all  popolani,  reestablished  the  gonfaloniers  of  oompaniee  to 
the  number  of  four  for  each  quarter  instead  of  the  old  comple- 
ment of  nineteen ;  created  Sandio  da  Quarata,  (one  of  the 
sitting  priore)  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  assembly  of  porUaments  a  Council  of  the  PeopU  con* 
sisting  of  seventy-five  from  each  quarter  was  established. 
Thus,  says  Villani  through  storms  and  dissimulation  the  public 
government  once  more  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  :  democracy  was  indeed  again  paramount ;  if  that  can 
be  called  democracy  which  vr&nted  only  titles  and  a  few  more 
years  of  recorded  antiquity  to  identify  it  in  the  fullest  significa- 

•  Gio.  Tilluii,  Lib.  xii.,  c^.  nt—  fignm;    decidet    m  fatidmn,  di»- 

HuchUvelli,   libro   ii°. — S.   Ammi-  limvlaia    mvet."    And    Dinte    who 

ntD,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  474 — M.  di  Co]^  Mldom  omitted  s  nrauin  dd  the  iiii~ 

Stefini,  Lib.  lii].,  Rab.  fiSS.  Micbul  qalet  nituit    of    hii  Muotirmeii  n- 

Scott'i  vordi  iccoidinE  to  Viilani,  ore  proTo  their  incamlucf  in  the  uith 

**  ifim  d4u  jtlabit  tMida  Plormtia  Cuto  of  hii  "  Pmg&tory. " 
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tion  with  a  long-establiBhed  ariatocracy.  The  richest  citizens 
hod  been  gradually  forming  tm  oligarchy  in  the  state,  which 
ereeping  upward  on  the  stem  of  liberty  had  acquired  a  power 
that  excited  the  people's  jealousy  scarcely  less  than  the  nobi- 
lity itself:  like  them  ^ey  had  their  massive  palaces,  their 
"Ixi^pa"  and  aspiring  towers;  their  broad  lands,  their  followers, 
and  their  baronial  rights :  with  numerous  fimulies  and  still  mors 
nnmeroua  clients,  their  houses  were  the  resort  of  youthful  citi- 
eeos  as  haughty  and  ambitious  as  the  proudest  aristocracy.  Still 
tbe  connecting  link  of  citizenship  was  not  entirely  snupped ; 
they'  were  Popolani,  not  NobUi,  and  never  could  be  so,  for 
riches  and  industry  might  always  make  on  inferior  citizen  their 
eqnal ;  and  the  same  general  tie,  but  particular  distinction,  that 
existed  between  these  and  the  middle  class  of  Florence,  ob- 
tained  also  between  the  latter  and  the  simple  artisan :  the  sun 
of  ambition  shone  brilliantly  for  all,  but  jealousy  was  the  cloud 
that  intercepted  it. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  &  severe  dearth  of  food  in- 
creased public  discontent,  poverty  as  usual  feeling  it  the  most : 
com  Was  kept  back  ibr  speculation,  or  sold  with  enormous 
profit  by  every  grain-holder,  except  one  citizen  of  rank,  a  cer- 
tain Andrea  Strozzi,  who  perh^  at  first  firom  compassion, 
distributed  it  daily  at  a  moderate  price  and  became  so  popidar 
that  from  folly  or  madness  he  at  lost  issued  out  on  horseback 
in  complete  armour  followed  by  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
people  and  surrounded  the  public  palaces  with  cries  of  "  Long 
line  the  poor  and  destruction  to  the  rich  and  ike  '  OahtUe,''  " 
The  tumult  was  soon  quelled  by  a  fen  arrows  from  the 
palace  windows  and  the  man  vos  hurried  off  by  his  friends ; 
but  it  showed  the  public  temper  and  revived  as  the  nobles 
thought  their  hopes  of  success  against  opulent  bui^esses. 
TTie  lower  orders  were  accordingly  courted,  the  cry  was 
repeated  at  their  barricades  whenever  a  concourse  of  poor 
dtizena  happened  to  assemble  within  hearii^  (for  hostile  pre- 
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parations  had  been  o^exHj  making)  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  detach  them  from  the  Popolam  OraaeL  Outward  aid 
vas  sought  even  &om  Pisa  and  Lombardj,  internal  resoorces 
were  augmented ;  the  bridge  heads  again  barricaded  and  occa- 
pied;  "  Serraglj"*  eveiynhere  conapicaoua,  and  everything 
denoted  civil  war.  Tba  dtizens  were  no  leaa  active ;  aacooura 
from  botli  Siena  and  Perugia  were  already  on  their  march  to 
Florence ;  ihoae  from  the  former  were  delayed  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  nobles  but  finally  joined  witli  an  augmented  force  of 
heavy-armed  soldiers. 

The  principal  heads  of  opposition  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  were  made,  firet  by  the  Adimari-Cavicciuli,  one  of  the 
most  wariike  daring  and  powerful  families  of  their  order :  they 
inhabited  the  present  Corso  degli  Adimaii,  then  filled  with 
their  houses  palaces  and  towers  from  the  Corso  to  their  loggia 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni ;  nest  by  the  acarcel;  le«a 
potent  clan  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  Mercato  Nuovo ;  and  by  the 
Pazzi  and  Donati  at  San  Piero ;  all  these  streets  and  buildings 
having  been  strongly  armed  and  fortified. 

The  leading  famibes  of  Oltramo,  namely  the  Nerii  at  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraia,  the  Mannelli  in  the  Via  M^^o  (the 
Ponte  a  Santa  Trinity  was  not  as  yet  rebuilt)  and  the  Rossi 
and  .Bardi  at  Ponte  Vecchio  and  Ruhaconte  bridges,  had  all 
strongly  fortified  themselves  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Arao, 
Saint  Geoi^e's  gate  on  a  height  above  being  also  in  possession 
of  the  Bardi.  On  a  nimour  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  September 
was  to  be  the  day  of  outbreak,  the  people  of  San  Giovanni 
with  the  Medici,  RondiueUi,  and  Ugo  della  Stula  at  their 
head,  reenforced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  the 
butchers,  and  other  trades-people,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
detennined  not  to  wait  for  the  attack,  but  on  the  twenty-fourth 
under  three  banners  of  their  quarter  without  orders  from  the 
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Se^noty  asaaulted  the  Adimari-Caviociali,  and  witli  increaamg 
strength  ftft«r  a  fight  of  three  hours  obliged  them  to  capiuilate. 
Their  peisons  and  property  were  Bpctred  and  the  fiotoriouB  cid- 
z«DB  viith  nevi  force  and  spirit  attacked  successively  the  Bonati, 
Pazzi,  and  Cavalcanti,  who  intimidatod  by  the  fall  of  the  Adi- 
mari  made  but  liuJe  resiaUiice  and  surrendered  on  the  same 
condidoDs.  The  last  and  moat  formidable  qoarter  still  remained 
to  be  subdued ;  it  was  strong  in  men  and  arms  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose ;  the  fortified  houses  of  the  Rossi,  fiardi,  Mannelli,  and 
Nerli,  extended  in  an  almost  unbroken  chaina  long,  and  manj 
of  them  tiwngiiig  over  the  Amo,  from  the  bridge  of  Bubaconto 
to  that  of  Canaia ;  Ponte  Vecchio  fomung  die  centre.  Strong 
banicadea  tvere  tliroini  across  all  these  bridge  heads ;  the  Via 
Mag^o  and  the  Piazza  de'  Frescobaldi  were  occupied  by  that 
family  and  the  no  less  powerful  Bossi,  who  overawed  the  peo- 
ple and  checked  any  attack  from  the  southward  while  they 
maintained  a  line  of  connection  between  the  Nerli  in  the 
west,  and  the  Maonelli  and  Bardi  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  position ;  tlie  gate  of  Saint  Geoige  bemg  Bldll  held  by  the 
latter.  Arrayed  under  their  various  standards  the  citizens 
assembled  in  front  of  the  public  palace  where  the  golden  cross 
of  Santa  Croce  waved  over  four  brave  bands  of  mailed  spear- 
ta&a,  and  the  sun  of  Santa  Ifsxia  Novella  glanced  on  an 
equal  number  of  cross-bows  and  heavy-armed  iu&ntty :  farther 
off  the  aplendid  temple  of  San  Giovanni  glowed  in  ita  azure 
field  as  the  several  companies  defiled  from  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
to  the  appointed  place  of  combat  The  cross-bowmen  spreading 
along  the  quays  and  towers  and  houses,  muntained  a  constant 
play  of  arrows  on  the  oppoeit«  works,  while  the  heavy-armed 
foot  compressed  into  one  dense  column  moved  forward,  and 
with  a  sndden  rueli  thought  to  carry  the  Foute  Vecchio  which 
was  then  open  and  of  wood ;  but  they  were  met  by  such  a 
shower  of  missiles  from  the  towers  of  the  Bardi,  Boasi,  and 
Uannelli,  all  clustered  about  that  point,  and  eo  rough  a  recep- 
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tion  from  the  ranks  below,  that  after  a  long  stru^e  they  were 
repulsed  vith  fearful  slaughter  and  lost  more  men  here  than  in 
all  the  three  former  engagements. 

AAer  a  while  they  rallied,  but  ill-pleaaed  with  their  tieat- 
ment  left  the  two  companiea  of  the  Viper  and  Unicom,  belong- 
ing to  the  Santa  Maria  Novella  quarter,  to  blockade  this  bridge, 
and  marched  to  Rubaconte :  here  the  Bardi  were  alone,  but 
received  them  with  such  a  storm  ftom  above  and  below  that 
after  leaving  many  of  their  gallant  comrades  on  the  ground 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retire,  and  ordering  two  divisions 
of  the  Santa  Croce  men  to  watch  this  bridge  also,  retraced 
their  steps  and  moved  on  the  Fonte  alia  Carraia.  During 
these  attacks  the  wool-carders  and  artisans  of  San  Friano  and 
the  Fondaccio  di  Santo  Spirits,  led  on  by  the  Capponi  with 
other  &niilieB  of  Popolani  Grassi,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the 
Nerli,  and  though  the  latter  fought  stontly  they  were  driven 
Irom  their  defences  and  completely  beaten;  the  Serraglio 
at  the  bridge  head,  having  no  towers  to  protect  it,  was  carried 
by  assault  from  within  and  the  passage  opened  for  those  com* 
panies  whose  bannera  were  now  seen  advancing  along  the 
opposite  quay.  Thus  reinforced  they  lost  no  time  in  assiuling 
the  Frescobaldi  who  deeming  themselves  safe  on  that  side  were 
hotly  engaged  with  the  people  of  Via  Maggio ;  but  taken  so 
unexpectedly  in  flank  by  the  whole  civic  force  they  lost  all 
heart  and  quitting  the  battle  fled  to  their  several  houses  with 
their  hands  crossed  upon  their  breasts  imploring  mercy  of  their 
victors.  It  was  granted;  and  the  citizens  hurried  on  to  the 
Rossi  and  Mannelli  who  successively  fell  by  the  same  flank 
movement  so  that  the  fierce-spirited  Bardi  were  left  abne  to 
gain  the  day  or  die.  The  former  they  saw  was  now  impossible 
against  all  the  strength  of  Florence,  and  m^nanimously  re- 
solved upon  the  Utter:  the  people's  repeated  attacks  on  both 
bridges  and  opposite  the  Borgo  San  Jacopo  were  repulsed  with 
great  bravery ;  rarely,  saye  Ammirato,  was  an  enemy's  city 
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atUcked  with  more  vaJour  or  defended  vith  more  coarage  than 
the  Vk  de'  Bardi  on  that  memorable  day.  On  one  side,  the 
people  were  indignant  that  a  single  fiunily  should  thus  resist 
the  whole  united  city ;  on  the  other,  that  single  &mily  re* 
mained  as  true  to  their  cause  as  they  were  implacable  in  their 
hate,  and  expected  no  mercy  if  they  surrendered :  certain  to 
die  by  tiie  executioner  they  deemed  it  more  glorious  to  breathe 
their  last  through  the  bars  of  their  helmet  Like  true  knights, 
than  tamely  offer  their  throat  to  the  knot  or  axe  of  the 
beadsman.  With  such  feelings  the  battle  became  deepentte, 
and  the  assailants  finding  it  impossible  to  force  this  position  at 
their  present  points  of  attack  bethou^t  themselves  of  another 
expedient :  in  the  preceding  spring  a  new  street  had  been  opened 
&om  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Santa  Feticita  towards  the  Arcetri 
gate,  oa  purpose  to  establish  a  communication  nithoat  the  walls 
in  case  of  tumults  between  the  lords  and  people  ;  and  also  for 
enabling  the  latter  to  defend  that  gate  without  passing  within 
the  lines  of  the  Rossi  and  Bordi  *. 

Three  companies  were  immediately  despatehed  through  this 
street  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Bardi's  position :  this  drew 
many  from  the  defence  of  the  bridge-heads  and.Serragli;  for 
the  attack  was  sodden,  tinexpecl«d,  and  in  their  weakeet  point ; 
alarm  spread  rapidly  and  resistance  slackened :  seeing  this, 
a  German  knight  of  the  name  of  Strozza,  who  had  done  great 
deeds  that  day  in  the  people's  cause,  forced  hia  way  through 
the  Serraglio  at  Ponte  Vecchio  and  in  the  &ce  of  a  shower  of 
missiles  led  his  men  to  the  other  aide.  Being  supported  by 
the  blockading  troops,  who  attacked  and  carried  the  bridge-head 
at  the  same  moment,  he  struck  terror  through  the  antagonist 
ranks,  and  rapidly  following  up  his  blow  compelled  the  dis- 
heartened fiardi  to  s6ek  shelter  in  Boigo  San  Niccolo.  Here 
.  they  were  protected  by  the  Mozzi  and  other  adverae  families, 
iriio  had  with  the  company  of  La  Scala  previously  occupied  that 

•  <So  FJlwif,  lib.  jii°,  cmp.  xm°. 
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quarter  aa  well  as  the  Ponte  RubaoonU,  besides  some  other 
houses  of  the  Bardi  at  San  Georgio,  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  properly  which  la;  in  the  ne^hbourbood  and  was  exposed 
to  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  a  victorious  multitude.  The  hves 
of  the  Bardi  were  thus  saved  but  their  dwellings  were  pi  undeied 
«ven  to  the  very  tiles  and  timber  of  the  roofs ;  and  then  no 
lees  than  twenty-two  houses  and  palaces  were  burned  to  aahee 
with  a  loss  of  60,000  florins  to  that  numerous  and  powerin! 
race*. 

Thus  terminated  the  great  and  final  atroggle  between  a  mixed 
democracy  and  pure  aristocracy  in  Florence,  between  an  indig- 
nant people  and  their  imperious  nobles :  the  andect  aristocratic 
spirit  was  thenceforth  broken :  convinced  when  too  late  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  oppose  a  united  pec^Ie  they  sulloily  bent 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  popular  government  and  became, 
says  MauchiaToUi,  more  afbble  and  complying:  bat  this  he 
says  "  was  the  reason  why  Florence  lost  all  her  military  charac- 
ter and  all  her  generosity;"  an  assertion  p«hape  of  some 
truth,  but  which  would  require  a  more  Intimate  knowledge 
of  those  times  and  circumatances  than  we  now  possess  to 
substantiate  f. 

In  the  calm  that  followed  this  furious  tempest,  the  de< 
mocratio  orders  floated  like  a  victorious  navy,  intent  only 
on  securing  their  prizes  and  repairing  the  it^uries  they  had 
sustained.  Independent  of  the  mere  populace  who  were  at- 
tached to  no  corporate  trade,  three  classes  of  democracy  now 
became  politically  distinguished;  namely  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower,  for  the  nobles  were  little  better  than  outhtwe.  The 
Popolani  Orasu  from  their  acknowledged  riches  and  authority 
were  habitually  considered  as  superior,  but  the  "Mediam" 
or  middle  classes,  and  the  "  Artejiei  Minuti "  or  small  trades- 

*  Hun  toil,  Annoli,    Anno   1343. —  Amminto,  Lib.   ii. — FruumeutD  ii 

Qio.    ViUuii,   Lib.   xii.,  ap.    izU—  Cnmns,  (Collectiau  of  D.  HutiL).— 

Itlorie  Piitole^ — Mu.  di  Coppo  Stc-  Cronus  di  Domto  Tellu^  p.  75. 
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men  acquired  an  important  accession  of  political  power.  In 
breakiiig  up  the  old  democratic  oligarchy  the  cooatitution  naa 
remodelled  and  for  a  while  a  spirit  of  genuine  republicanism 
and  comparatdve  tranquillily  pervaded  the  commonwealth  : 
this  salutary  change  was  accomplished  by  Count  Simoue  di 
B&ttifoUi  in  conjunction  with  the  Senese  and  Penigian  am- 
bassadors together  with  a  new  Balia,  of  two  hundred  and  six 
or  seTen  citizens  chosen  from  every  acknowledged  class  of  the 
community.  In  it  were  included  the  nine  priors,  the  twelve 
goodmen  or  councillors ;  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  companies ; 
the  five  ofBcers  of  commerce  ;  the  fifty-two  "  Capittidini  "  or 
consuls  of  the  various  trades,  atid  twenty-eight  "  Arroti"  or 
adjuncts  from  each  quarter  which  last  being  all  artificers  gave 
a  considerable  nyyority  te  that  class.  Every  popular  citizen 
considered  worthy  of  holding  office  was  comprised  in  the  scru- 
tiny-list, and  a  hundred  and  ten  votes  were  to  carry  the  election 
aS  any  candidate ;  but  as  a  himdred  and  twelve  members  were 
artificers  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  names  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  candidate^  were  set  down  as  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government;  of  the  whole 
number  however  scarcely  a  tenth  survived  the  scrutiny  of 
the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  to  whom  a  power  of  selection  was 
finally  intrust«d.  By  this  assembly,  which  seems  to  have 
really  represented  the  citizens  of  Florence  it  was  decreed  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  to  elect  a  gonialonier  of  justice;  two 
priors  from  each  quarter ;  twelve  goodmen  and  sixteen  gonfa- 
loniers  of  companies  in  the  following  proportion ;  for  the  prior- 
ship,  two  Popolani  Oraasi,  three  Mediani,  and  three  Art«feci 
Minuti ;  the  gon&lonier  from  each  class  and  each  quarter  suc- 
cessiTely ;  beginning  with  Santo  Spirits  ;  and  the  others  as  it 
Would  seem  from  whatever  clys  they  happened  to  be  drawn 
But  this  preponderance  of  the  lowest  order  of  competent  rati 
zens  in  tiie  Balia  after  a  while  produced  Inconvement  conse 
qoencea  and  means  were  found  to  modify  it  on  the  plea  that 
VOL.  n.  H 
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the  third  order  enjoyed  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of  poU- 
[ical  power ;  and  so  the  Bolntoiy  reguUtioos  of  Count  SIhmhi 
and  his  foreign  coadjutors  were  ultimately  violated. 

The  cooatitution  being  thus  reestablished  on  a  broader  and 
more  equitable  baaia  the  rerival  of  the  ordinanoes  of  justice  was 
neit  discussed,  and  here  again  the  benerolsoce  of  Count  Simon 
and  his  companions  was  eGTectually  exerted :  as  a  reward  for 
their  own  dinntereated  services  they  made  two  requests ;  firat 
for  a  modification  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  nobles  and 
secondly  for  the  admission  of  a  oertsin  portion  of  them  to  the 
honours  of  democracy:  this  was  a  sharp  trial  of  gratitude  in  the 
existiDg  tamper  of  the  people ;  neverthelesa  both  petitions  were 
partially  granted.  By  the  ordinances  of  justice  it  was  usual  to 
levy  fines  of  3000  lire  on  the  whole  fitiuily  of  a  noble  culprit, 
however  innocent  or  distantly  related,  besides  the  pimiahment 
due  to  the  individual  offoider :  this  liability  was  now  confined  to 
the  third  d^ree  of  parentage  in  a  direct  line  uniett  tA«  eui^mt 
Kert  kOUd  by  hit  own  kinmten,  or  delivered  up  to  jnstioe ;  in 
which  case  the  penalty  no  longer  could  be  enforced,  or  the  mon^ 
was  to  be  repaid  if  already  exacted.  Several  noble  fiimilies  had 
joined  the  people  in  their  late  stjuggle ;  others  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  quiet  inoffensive  dtixens ;  many,  especially  in  the 
country,  were  reduced  in  power  and  riches,  and  some  of  them 
so  much  impoverished  as  to  be  dependent  on  their  own  manual 
labour  for  existanoe.  To  gratify  Count  Bimon  and  his  ool> 
leagues  as  well  as  to  dilate  and  we^en  the  ariatooracy  by  a 
reduction  of  its  numbers,  about  five  hundred  nobles  were  admit- 
ted into  the  democratic  order,  so  &r  at  least  as  to  be  eligible  to 
every  office  except  those  of  prior,  goodmen,  gonfalonina  of  com- 
panies, and  captain  of  the  rural  "  laayvtt "  or  militaiy  unions 
of  parishes ;  idl  of  which  were  closed  to  them  for  five  years. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  of  these  freedmen  during  the 
ten  following  years  should  by  a  council  cf  the  people  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  wilfid  morder ;  of  the  amputaticm  of  a  limb ; 
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of  Mverely  wotmding,  or  of  directly  or  indirectly  iiyiiring  the 
poperly  of  a  Fiqwlano,  he  viaa  instsiitly  to  be  doomed  to  the 
pasishmmt  of  peijietual  nobility.  Yet  there  vere  noble  funi- 
lies  some  of  whose  memberB  had  sacrificed  tlieir  lives  in  the 
popnlitr  cause  that,  says  YiUam,  thnragh  mero  envy  vere 
rafosed  even  this  modified  recompense :  and  such,  he  adds,  is 
commonly  the  meed  of  services  rendered  to  the  people,  espe- 
cially to  the  Florentine  people,  amongst  irbom,  if  the  balance 
had  been  ri^itly  a^jiiBted  were  several  ikmilies  and  races  of 
the  PopoUni  that  for  their  wicked  deeds  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct deserved  to  be  placed  amongst  the  nobles  more  than  the 
greater  port  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that 
class ;  and  all  this  in  oonseqnence  of  bad  government*. 

The  first  election  of  pabho  officers  that  took  place  after 
these  Isolations  were  completed  was  eo  fiivour^Ie  to  the 
inferior  ranks  that  eveiy  suspicion  of  treachery  vanished,  con- 
fidmc«  was  reetored  and  the  atj  once  more  resumed  its  usual 
tianqiuUi^  after  having  experienced  four  revolutions  within  a 
little  more  than  thirteen  months,  eveiy  one  of  them  accompa- 
nied by  dvil  war,  or  tomultnone  assemblieB  of  armed  and  angry 
citizens.  First  the  oligarchy  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  was  over- 
thrown and  changed  into  absolnta  tyranny  by  the  Duke  of 
Athens,  who  in  hia  turn  fell  under  the  combined  force  of  nobles 
and  people ;  then  the  OKputsion  of  the  former  &om  the  Seig- 
ntwy  and  their  ntter  destructdon  as  a  political  body,  and  finally 
the  mixed  rule  of  all  the  popular  orden.  "  Which  may  it 
{deaee  the  Lord,"  continues  Villani,  "  to  render  an  instrument 
of  salvation  and  exaltation  to  our  rqmblic :  but  I  doubt  it,  in 
consequence  of  onr  sins  and  &nlts,  and  because  the  cidzens  are 
void  of  all  love  and  charity  amongst  themselves,  but  full  of 
deceit  and  treachery  the  one  against  another.  And  this  cursed 
art  has  remained  in  Florence  amongst  those  iriio  are  our  rulers ; 
namely,  to  proiolse  fairly,  and  do  the  contrary ;  if  they  be  not 
■  Gio.  TiUani,  Lib.  zU.,  Of.  xxiiL 
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persiuded  by  especial  prayeis  or  great  inducements.    Wliere- 
fore  not  without  reason  doth  God  permit  his  judgments  to  lall 

on  natioas,  and  this  is  enough  for  those  who  bate 

understanding. " 
After  these  transactions  Count  Simon  was  farther  rewarded 
by  the  restoration  of  certain  family  possessions  unjustly  held 
from  him  by  Florence,  and  in  November  peace  was  confirmed 
with  Pisa  nearly  on  those  conditions  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Athens,  except  that  the  Florentines  were  restored  without 
limit  to  all  their  ancient  immunities  and  privileges  in  that  city. 
It  was  a  treaty  of  necessity,  not  indinatlon,  therefore  unsotis- 
£actory,  unpopular,  and  unstable*. 

Although  the  distribution  of  political  power  in  Florence 
became  at  times  sufficiently  disturbed  between  this  period  «^ 
her  hiatoiy  and  the  loss  of  liber^  in  1532,  yet  as  Uie  great 
constitutional  frame  and  machinery  of  government  remained 
imaltered  to  the  last,  this  chapter  may  perhaps  be  nsefolly 
finished  by  a  general  view  of  the  principal  magistrades  as  they 
were  somewhat  enthusiastically  described  by  the  historian  Goro 
Dati  about  seven-and-tliiny  years  aft«r  the  present  epoch. 
"  What  the  Sacred  Scripture  tells  us,"  be  begins,  "  should  be 
received  as  certain  '  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  City,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain. '  And  therefore  all  that  we 
may  say  of  tliia  just  and  magnificent  government,  (keep  the 
saj-ing  in  thy  mind,)  it  is  God  that  by  his  grace,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  the  glorious  Vii^in  Mary,  (of  wiiom  more  mention 
is  made  in  Florence  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,)  and  by 
the  prayers  of  JfuMw  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  champion  and 
advocate  of  this  city,  it  is  God  that  rules  and  supports  the 
state  and  its  government;  who  by  his  grace  gives  virtue  to 
men  in  order  that  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  it.  And 
for  that  thou  mayest  clearly  onderatand  it,  I  say  that  this  city 
is  endowed  with  the  active  virtue,  that  employs  itself  about 

■  Gio.  TiUui,  Lib.  xii.,  cup.  xxil.,  xiill.,  uIt.,  xxv. — 8.  Aroninto,  Lib.  \x. 
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many  things  of  vhich  there  has  been  frequent  and  particular 
mention  made  im  tbis  treatise.  This  virtue  prepares,  as 
Martha  did,  irith  anxious  care  all  those  things  that  prudence 
dictates;  but  the  said  city  is  not  less  singularly  endowed  with 
the  contemplative  virtue  which  brings  us  nearer  to  God  like 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  thus  being  united  with  God  and  God 
with  her,  he  holds  and  preserves  the  said  city.  Let  us  speak 
first  of  the  active  life. 

"  There  are  four  Gonfalons  for  every  quarter,  each  with  its 
particular  device,  and  under  each  its  own  company  whose 
captain  is  called  the  GonMonier.  Next  there  are  the  trades, 
tweaty-one  in  number,  seven  of  them  called  the  miyoT  trades, 
and  fourteen  the  minor  trades. 

"  First  is  that  of  doctors  of  laws  and  notaries  which  has  a 
proconsul  superior  to  its  consuls  and  is  ruled'  with  great 
anthority  and  may  be  called  the  trunk  of  all  the  doctrine  and 
ekill  in  the  profession  of  the  notary's  art  thim^jhout  Christen- 
dom ;  and  here  there  have  been  great  masters  and  authors 
and  workers  in  it. 

"  The  source  of  the  doctors  of  law  is  Bologna,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  the  notary's  art  is  Florence. 

"  Next  comes  the  trade  of  those  merchants  that  trafBc  out 
of  Italy,  wh*  are  more  numerous  in  Florence  than  in  any 
other  city. 

"  Then  fbUows  the  banking  or  money  changers'  trade  which 
tlirot^faout  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  in 
Florentiue  hands  for  they  have  establishments  in  all  the  mer- 
cantile towns. 

"  The  fourth  art  Is  the  wool-trade.  More  and  finer  woollen 
cloths  are  made  in  Florence  than  any  other  place;  and  its 
masters  are  good,  great,  and  honoured  citizens,  and  under- 
stand tlieir  work. 

"  The  fifth  is  the  silk-trade  which  includes  both  the  raw  and 
manufactured  article,  as  well  as  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  and  the 
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goldsmitli's  art,  in  which  trades  they  work  nobly  espeoiallj  in 
silk  stoffe. 

"  The  sixth  is  the  art  of  the  apothecaries,  doctors,  and  retail 
vendors  of  clothing  and  other  anuill  ware :  and  this  is  a  great 
trade  in  the  number  of  persons. 

"  The  seventh  is  the  furriers,  pellisse-makers,  and  tanners  of 
fine  skins  and  here  finishes  the  list  of  the  seven  major  arts. 

"  Then  come  the  fotirteen  minor  arts  or  trades,  each  distinct 
and  r^ulated  according  to  ita  business. 

"  First  the  linendrapers,  and  secondhand  dealers  in  clothes 
and  fomiture ;  then  the  shoemakeia,  the  smitiis ;  the  dealers 
in  salt  and  seasoned  meats,  £c.,  the  butchers  (which  seems  to 
have  included  graziers  and  breeders) ;  the  vintners ;  the  inn- 
keepers; the  waist-belt  makers,  the  leatheP-dreesers,  the 
cuintss-ntakers ;  the  locksmiths ;  the  master-masons ;  Uto 
master-carpenters,  and  the  bakers. 

"  The  seignors  are  the  eight  piiors  of  tlie  arts,  lint  for  each 
quarter,  and  the  gon&lonier  of  justice  who  is  chosen  in  torn 
from  every  quarter  at  each  new  election.  All  tlieee  are  men 
chosen  from  the  best  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  excellence  of 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  gonfalonier  is  as  it  were  the 
chief  of  all  the  priors  and  must  be  forty-five  years  of  age. 
The  morning  he  takes  office  he  la  presented  wittf  the  gon&lon 
of  justice,  a  red  cross  in  a  white  field,  on  a  groat  silk  standard 
which  ho  keepe  in  his  chamber,  and  whenever  he  goes  out  with 
it  on  horseback  the  whole  people  must  follow  in  hia  train  and 
obey  him. 

"  Six  of  the  priors  are  chosen  from  the  higher  trades  and  two 
&om  the  lower ;  and  two  people  of  the  same  '  Ctmtorteria,' 
or  two  relations  by  the  male  line  are  not  eligible  to  this  office 
at  the  same  time  nor  for  one  year  afterwards ;  and  none  can 
be  elected  a  second  time  under  tiiree  yea^s.  The  first  electi<»i 
commences  on  the  calends  of  January  and  the  office  lasts  two 
months ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  year,  changing  the  govem- 
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meat  six  times.  On  the  mommg  thej  enter  into  office  all  the 
shops  are  ebot  imd  &  general  holiday  U  kept:  the  whole  popa- 
ladon  assembles  before  the  palace  to  escort  those  who  have 
just  left  office  to  their  homes,  aocompanied  by  their  relations, 
friends,  and  nearest  neigbbouiB  after  having  spent  the  two 
previoos  days  in  instructing  the  new  seignors  in  all  public 
business  tben  under  consideration.  During  these  two  months 
they  never  quit  the  palace  but  sit  in  council  every  day,  and 
elect  a  president,  each  in  hie  turn  for  three  days  by  lota  ;  and 
the  others  for  these  three  days  must  follow  Hm  while  he  walks 
by  the  side  of  the  gonMonier :  and  he  presides,  proposes,  and 
puta  all  matters  to  the  vote ;  and  without  him  no  business  can 
be  done.  Their  deliberations  are  always  secret  and  their  votes 
given  by  ballot :  they  have  a  monk  for  their  secretary  who 
leoeives  the  black  and  white  beans  in  a  box :  each  secretly 
giving  him  one  which  he  with  the  same  secrecy  places  in  the 
ballot-box;  the  black  being  '^m'  and  the  wUte,  'no;'  and  two- 
thirds  of  black  beans  are  necessary  to  cany  a  question.  Each 
has  his  private  clmmber  in  the  palace,  the  gon&ilonier  being 
first  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  apartments,  and  each 
has  his  servant  to  attend  on  him  in  his  own  room  and  at  the 
public  diimer  table.  These  nine  servants  are  extremely  respect- 
able persons  and  their  situation  is  considered  honourable  ;  each 
has  two  under  servants  to  send  about  on  business  they  them- 
selves being  always  obliged  to  remain  in  the  palace.  There 
are  one  hundred  attendants  for  the  whole  «tablishment  all 
dressed  in  green  livery  witli  certain  public  badges ;  these  are 
forced  to  attend  on  the  priors  when  they  go  into  public  and  are 
also  employed  to  carry  the  commands  of  government  to  the 
dtizena :  they  are  commanded  by  a  forever  who  is  much 
honoured   and    respected  called  the  '  Captain  of  the   Foot- 

"  Of  such  consideration  are  these  attendants  that  if  any  one 
of  them  were  a  debtor  or  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  for  a 
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crime,  no  citizen  or  public  functionaiy  could  molest  him  on 
pain  of  death  without  the  peimissios  of  the  said  seignois. 

"  No  one  is  allowed  a  seat  at  the  dinner  table  of  the  priors 
except  their  notary,  foreign  potentates  or  their  ambassadorB,. 
or  those  of  any  other  republic  irhen  it  is  intended  to  honour 
them:  or  sometimes,  on  particular  days  the  Podeeta  and 
Captain  of  the  People  mth  a  fev  of  those  cidzena  who  are  in 
office. 

.  "  The  table  of  these  seignors  is  said  to  be  as  well  prepared, 
as  richly  ornamented  and  as  cleanly  served  as  that  of  any  other 
ee^oiy:  three  hundred  golden  florins  a  month  are  alloned 
for  this  alone  ;  besides  which  they  have  fifers  and  musicians 
and  jesters  and  jugglers  (all  then  held  in  high  esteem)  and 
every  sort  of  amusement ;  but  they  have  little  time  for .  such 
things,  being  soon  called  away  by  the  president  to  public 
business  which  always  abounds  and  never  fails  them. 

"  Their  notary  remains  two  months,  as  they  do,  in  the  palace, 
and  has  no  other  duty  than  that  of  writing  their  delibemtions: 
but  there  is  also  a  permanent  notary  who  assists  when  neces- 
sary, is  keeper  of  the  law  books  and  orders  of  government,  and 
has  to  make  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  priors  and 
their  colleagues  (the  twelve  Boonominl  and  sixteen  gonfaloniers) 
with  the  councils. 

"  They  have  also  a  chaaoellM'  or  secretary  whose  office  is  per- 
manent ..He  has  to  correspond  with  all  the  ibreign  govern- 
ments end  private  persons  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth : 
they  are  always  poets  and  men  of  great  learning  «. 

"  There  are  many  under  secretaries  to  do  the  less  important 
business  of  the  seignoiy,  whose  office  power  and  authority  ((he 
seignoiy's)  are  heyond  measure  great :  their  will  is  law  while 
they  remain  in  office  but  they  rarely  put  forth  all  their 

*  Amoiigal  tliofc  who  filled  tiiii  port  Carlo  Mma[^iiii,  Mircgllo  Tiisilio ; 
we  Bad  the  atxaw  of  Colludo  BaluUti,  and  though  lut  not  Icul,  Mcolo  Hw- 
Leonudo  Aretino,  Po^o  Bncdolini,     cbUvellL 
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strei^b;  only  in  extreme  cases  and  on  certain  great  and 


"They are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  conduct 
while  in  office  except  for  venality  and  pecnlation  and  then  they 
ar«  ju<^ed  by  the  '  Executor  of  the  Ordioancea;'  (of  justice)  or 
in  case  of  his  abeence,  by  the  Podesta.    / 

"  The  next  office  is  thkt  of  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  com- 
panies which  begins  on  the  eighth  of  Jannaiy  and  lasts  four 
months  i  they  must  be  ready  whenever  called  upon,  which  is 
almost  every  day,  to  place  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  seig- 
noTs,.as  the  cardinals  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  give  their  advice. 
The  morning  of  their  inauguration  is  kept  as  a  festdval  with 
closed  shops ;  the  seignory  come  out  on  the  Emghlera  with  the 
podesta  and  captain  of  the  people  one  of  whom  ascends  the 
rostrum  and  makes  an  eloquent  oration  in  honour  of  the 
seignory  and  gon&loniers ;  then  each  receives  hia  gon&lon  and 
with  trumpets  and  fifes  playing  before  him  proceeds  home 
accompanied  hj  his  followers ;  and  each  gonMon  has  under  it 
three  pennons  vrith  the  same  device  and  presented  at  the  same 
time  as  the  banner  itself. 

"  There  is  another  office  called  the  Buonomlni  or  good 
men :  it  commences  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  ahd  lasts  three 
months  while  the  days  increase  in  length ;  and  at  Midsummer 
when  they  begin  to  shorten  fresh  ones  enter  on  their  office 
and  remain  until  the  day  equals  the  night;  then  the  next 
until  the  shortest  day ;  aitei  which  another  set  comes  in  until 
days  and  nights  are  again  equal.  And  this  is  done  with  a 
certain  mystery ;  and  they  have  t^  attend  any  day  when  called 
npon  at  the  feet  of  the  seignory  to  give  advice ;  and  by  the 
lavrs  of  the  community  there  are  many  questions  of  great 
moment  which  cannot  be  determined  by  the  priors  alone  :  these 
two  offices  are  called  CoUeaguet  *  and  are  in  high  reputation. 
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"  Neit  comes  *  The  CmmcU  of  the  PeopU '  formed  of  ten 
persona  from  each  of  die  sixteen  companies,  all  the  conBule  of 
the  arts,  bother  vith  the  coUeagues,  eeignory,  and  certaia 
other  offices,  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  this 
ootmcil  are  confirmed  eveiy  law,  statnte,  and  order  of  the 
republic  already  passed  by  the  seignoiB  and  their  colleagues; 
and  if  there  be  not  tvo-thirds  of  black  beans,  the  question  is 
lost ;  and  v\aX  passea  this  council  baa  still  to  go  to  another 
called  the  '  City  '  or  '  Common  CowneU,'  where  counting  the 
seignoiy  and  coUeaguee  there  are  two  hundred  members ;  and 
if  the  question  does  not  gain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  this 
council  also,  it  is  lost ;  but  just,  useful,  and  honest  tiiingB  pass 
and  become  law. 

"  The  '  DUei  de  BaUa,'  (or  Ten  of  Power,)  is  composed  of 
persons  either  elected  by  open  vote  or  the  ballot,  and  are  ex- 
perienced respectable  and  chosen  men :  but  this  office  is  only 
created  in  time  of  war  and  then  Uiey  have  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  in  all  military  afGnirs,  the  whole  national 
authority. 

"The  office  of  the  'Eightofthe  tTuard,' has  to  watch  against 
any  attempts  to  ii^ure  the  government,  the  dty,  or  the  posses- 
sions of  t}ie  republic ;  it  has  no  power  to  punish  but  is  bound 
to  place  th.e  oEtendei  in  the  hands  of  die  PodesU  wiio  execntte 
justice. 

"  The  office  of  '  lUgvlatort  of  Public  AccowU$ '  is  compoeed 
of  six  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  superintend  the 
revenues  of  the  community,  see  that  the  public  be  not  cheated, 
examine  the  treasurers'  books,  and  take  care  that  all  arrears 
are  paid  up  \fj  natioual  debtors.  There  are  also  the  governors 
of  the  gate-toUs  now  called  Misters  of  the  Custom-house,  of 
salt,  wine,  and  contracts,  who  have  much  business  to  mind,  and 
particularly  to  see  that  the  public  be  not  cheated. 

of  theM  two  maaiitTsdei,  which  rem  tha  irholi  bodj,  BaDoamini  ud  GoL- 
)t  Col-  blonien,  u«  mlta  called  the  Colteget 
ed;  yet     hj  •ome  wiitert. 
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"  The  office  of  '  Captain  of  tke  Party  Giulph '  is  grand  and 
bouourable,  more  from  remembrance  of  the  post  than  aij 
thing  they  have  to  do  in  the  present  day :  they  have  to  receive 
many  revennee  and  spend  them  in  honour  of  the  Guetphic  pAi^. 

"  The  office  of  the  '  Tm  of  lAberty '  is  of  infinite  importance 
and  given  to  men  of  great  science  and  experience :  all  civil  causes 
are  brought  before  this  court  aa  well  aa  complaints  of  injuadce, 
frauds,  deceits,  false  documents;  in  short  anj  dispute  of  a 
dvil  nature  between  man  and  man  is  here  examined,  and  de- 
cided if  possible,  without  reference  to  a  court  of  justice.  It  ia 
8  court  of  equi^,  and  discretion,  and  veiy  useful  to  dte  poor 
yAia  have  not  wherewithal  to  spend  in  actions,  lawyers,  and 
attorneys. 

"The  'O^en  of  Abundance'  are  only  created  in  time  of 
dearth  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  for  the  public. 

"The  office  of  the  'Orateia'  or  auperintendants  of  provisions 
has  to  oversee  the  mills  and  millera  and  protect  the  public  irom 
fraud  in  weight  or  measure :  they  also  hold  a  sort  of  court  for 
ell  those  cases  which  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdictioD  of  any 
of  the  trades. 

"There  is  also  an  office  for  the  widows  and  minors  elected  by 
open  vote ;  good  and  honeet  men  who  fear  God  and  love  mercy. 
They  are  responsible  for  all  minora  placed  under  their  chai^ 
until  the  minority  terminates, 

"  The  '  Officen  of  the  CatiUi '  and  fortified  places  have  to  see 
that  all  the  fortresses  of  the  republic  are  in  good  repair  and 
efiiectually  provisioned  and  garrisoned. 

"'l!\ia'Offie«TtoJHuTow«rt'  have  to  attend  to  the  city  walls 
and  country  bridges,  the  street  pavement,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  roofs  and  projections  that  may  have  been  n^lected. 

"  The  '  Offieen  of  the  Condotta '  have  the  superintendence  of 
recruiting,  paying  and  reviewing  the  troops.  Besidaa  these 
there  are  many  other  offices,  each  with  its  establishment  of 
clerks  and  treasurers. 
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"  There  are  bIbo  the  Consule  of  the  Arts,  each  art  vith  it« 
particular  hall  which  is  held  in  great  honour  and  highly  orna- 
mented :  courts  of  justice  are  held  in  them  twice  a  week  bj 
the  cossul  or  consuls  of  the  trade  to  which  it  belongs ;  for  some 
trades  have  eight  consuls,  some  six  and  others  four  according 
to  their  numbers  and  business,  and  &Dm  the  sentence  of  these 
consuls  there  is  no  ^peal.  A  consul  of  anj  art  may  judge 
matters  brought  before  bim  by  one  belonging  to  another  trade 
if  the  complunt  lie  against  a  member  of  that  OTer  which  he 
presides,  and  also  decide  any  cause  for  or  against  a  person  who 
ia  not  enrolled  in  a  trade,  under  similar  circumstances. 

"  In  the  '  Commercial  Court '  is  a  foreign  doctor  of  civil  law, 
with  six  citizens  as  a  council,  chosen  from  die  ablest  and  most 
respectable  of  the  said  trades,  one  from  each  of  the  five  major 
arts ;  for  those  of  the  law  and  the  fur-trade  are  excepted ;  and 
one  chosen  by  lot  amongst  the  fourteen  minor  arts  in  ooqjunc- 
tion  with  the  fur-tiade :  and  it  is  thus  ordered  because  the  above 
five  arts  are  composed  of  merchanta,  and  only  a  few  of  theiz 
most  experienced  men  are  elected.  Before  this  court  are 
brought  all  the  great  questions  and  cases  of  meroantile  and 
maritime  afiairs  throughout  the  world ;  and  thii^  that  happen 
by  sea  and  by  land,  bankruptcies,  a&irs  of  mercantile  com- 
panies, seizures,  and  an  infinity  of  questions ;  and  just  judg- 
ments and  able  decisions  are  pronounced;  and  there  is  no 
appeal.  This  office  has  a  house  and  a  palace,  both  of  great 
size ;  and  honoured,  and  ornamented,  and  magnificent.  The 
period  of  office  for  the  coundllors  is  only  three  months,  but 
that  of  the  judge  aix ;  end  he  must  remain  in  the  palace  with 
bis  notary  and  attendants  and  is  not  allowed  to  have  his  vdfe 
and  children  there. 

"  The  three  principal  '  Beetori '  now  remain  to  be  noticed ; 
namely,  the  Podeitd,  Captain,  and  Executor.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  foreigners  whose  place  of  abode  is  at  least 
sixty  miles  from  Florence :  their  office  continues  for  six  months 
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and  thej  cannot  be  re-appoint«d  for  Un  years.  Neither  r^n 
any  of  the  Podeat&'s  judges  return  under  an  equal  lapse  of 
time  vnless  bj  virtue  of  the  particular  decree  of  die  state  con- 
firmed bj  all  the  councils;  which  rarely  happens.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  the  rector  having  relations,  friends,  or  acquaint- 
ances amongst  the  great  or  the  small,  but  that  be  should  be 
alone  guided  and  influenced  by  the  lairs  of  the  city,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  observe.  These  three  rectors  have  great  authority 
and  are  held  in  high  honour. 

"First;  the  said  podesta  has  attached  to  his  court  four  judges, 
doctors  of  civil  law :  and  sixteen  notaries ;  because  in  his  court 
there  are  pleadings  in  all  civil  actions ;  of  inheritance,  testa- 
ments, dowers,  purchases,  sales,  and  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  a  pubhc  instnunent  that  requires  legal  investigation  and 
confirmation.  He  has  to  maintain  a  large  establishment  and 
lieep  many  horses,  for  which  he  receives  a  salary  of  2800 
florins  in  six  months,  and  is  lodged  in  a  magnificent  palace; 
and  none  can  be  podest^  nor  captain  in  Florence,  under  tJie 
rank  of  count,  marquis,  or  knight;  and  he  must  be  also  a 
Guelph :  and  for  the  Executor,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  the  contrary,  and  not  of  those  ranlts ;  but  tiiat  he  should  be 
one  of  the  people  and  a  Onelph.  The  Captain,  the  PodestA 
and  Executor  have  authority  over  all  the  condemned  and 
banished ;  as  well  as  over  homicides,  thefts,  robberies,  foi^eries. 
and  in  all  criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

"The  Captain,  as  he  is  called,  'of  the  People'  and  his  court, 
are  for  the  protection  of  the  dty  the  state  and  its  government, 
and  he  has  summaiy  jurisdiction  over  those  who  make  any 
attempt  against  the  commonwealth.  The  Extcvtor  has  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  only  over  the  nobles  in  defence  of  the  people; 
and  this  ofBce  was  created  in  old  times  to  repress  the  arrogance 
of  the  great, 

"I  will  now  proceed  without  saying  more  of  the  offices  within 
tl)e  dty;  but  those  without  are  what  remain  to  the  citizens 
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and  have  salanes  and  rewards ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
aa  fblloir.  First  the  c^ttuna  of  Pisa,  of  Aiezzo,  of  Volterra ; 
who  are  lords  of  those  pUcee  for  their  half  year  of  ofGce ;  and 
they  tuTe  unbounded  emmnary  and  legal  authori^  for  the  pio- 
t«ction  of  their  charge.  Then  follow  the  Podeatas  of  Piaa, 
Arezzo,  and  Pistoia ;  the  Captains  of  Cortona  and  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro;  t^ePodest^of  Prato,  Colle,  San  Gimignano,  Mont« 
Polciano  and  others,  who  all  haTo  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion with  many  judges  and  attendants  and  are  much  honoured. 
Then  fallow  the  vicars  of  Sau  Miniat«,  the  Val-di-Nierole, 
Pescia,  Firenzuola,  Poppi,  the  Caaentino  and  Ai^hiari,  besides 
three  in  the  Pisan  territoiy.  After  these  come  the  Captains 
of  the  Fistoian  Alps,  Romagna,  and  Caatnicaro,  the  PodesUk 
of  CastigUone-Aredno ;  the  Captain  of  the  Pisan  Maremma ; 
besides  a  number  of  other  Podestas  too  numerous  to  narrate 
even  were  it  desired. 

"To  these  offices  are  aj^inted  the  best  and  most  discreet 
citizens  who  go  into  those  places  some  to  gain  honour,  some 
riches ;  some  one  thing,  some  another,  and  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  those  who  succeed  in  acquiiii^  what  they 
wanted  either  wholly  or  partially,  and  somedmea  the  con- 
trary, that  is  shame  and  injury ;  because  the  deeds  of  the  Flo- 
rentines cannot  easily  be  hidden;  too  many  eyes  are  upon 
them ;  and  he  that  doeth  well  gets  the  merit  of  it,  and  he  that 
doeth  ill  is  soon  known,  and  is  punished,  and  corrected,  and 
castigated,  according  to  what  is  due  to  justice,  and  for  an 
Mcample  to  others.  And  when  these  officers  return  to  Flo- 
rence trom  the  said  places,  the  woriis  they  have  done  are  welt 
examined,  and  each  is  rewarded  according  to  his  desert.  And 
by  virtus  of  this  justice  the  good  are  always  invited  and 
encouraged  to  do  well,  and  the  wicked  and  evil-doers  are 
terrified  and  punished ;  and  good  increases,  and  iU  decreases ; 
and  concord  follows  in  the  city  amongst  the  great,  and  the 
small,  and  the  middling;  each  honoured  according  to  his  rank, 
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and  according  to  his  irorth ;  and  from  Uiis  proceeds  a  melody 
BO  sweet  that  it  is  felt  in  heaven  and  moves  the  sainta  to  love 
lliis  city  and  defend  her  &om  any  that  want  to  disturb  a  state 
so  tranquil  and  Bereno"  *. 


CoTEiiFoKAKT  MoMiacR). — Englud,  Scollud,  FmiiM,  Bptia,  Portugil, 
Qenun  Empenri  Qreek  EmpuroTf  Ottomui  Empln  iJl  nuchuiged-  Ntplei: 
Robert  Iha  Oood  U>  1343,  Ihsa  Jobuiiu  I.— Bidlj:  Peter  II.  U  1S42,  tluD 
LaatL— Popot  Benedict  XII.  to  1342,  then  Clement.  TI. 

*  Hittora  d!  (Imizo  di  Goto  Dtti,  lib.  ix. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FROM  A.D.    13*4  TO   A,D.   1340. 

Flobbnce  vhich  bf  the  Italians  of  the  mid^e  ages  was 
held  to  be  ose  of  the  noblest  cities  ia  the  world  naa  from  her 
civil  broila  becoming  every  daj  more  unfortunate : 
since  1314,  if  the  Lombard  war  be  excepted  which 
was  more  brilliant  than  useful,  almost  constant  ill-luck  attended 
her  measures ;  and  this  is  by  cotemporaiy  authors  attributed 
to  the  self-interested  and  exclusively  personal  objects  of  her 
rulers  which  rendered  them  insensible  to  every  feeling  of 
real  patriotism.  A  fierce  intractable  spirit  pervaded  eveiy 
political  sect  and  the  public  good  was  but  an  empty  watch- 
word to  the  sons  of  faction ;  besides  this  the  mania  of  poli- 
tics had  become  so  absorbing  that  the  greater  part  of  her 
merchants  quitting  their  shops  and  their  warehouses,  hastened 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  discussions  and  assemblies 
of  the  commonwealth*.  Yet  while  war,  tyranny,  and  revolution 
were  thus  shaking  her,  the  rest  of  Italy  was  far  from  being  in 
an  attitude  of  repose :  Pisa  feverish  at  home  was  at  outward 


"  Id  gente  1 
Orgoglio,  e 
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.  mbiti  snidsgnl 
1  hui  gBncrau, 
e  lu  gil  ttn  piBfTui  r- 

Da^ile,  Wer.,  Cult.  x»i. 

An  npttut  1 
Pride  ud  e 
Engtnder-d, 
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ictii,  O  Flownce  !  hive  in  llicc 
.  10  tlwt  no*  in  leui  thou  monin'il  1 
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itta  with  the  Malespini  and  Visconti;  Mantua  and  Milan 
made  common  cause  against  Ferrara  and  Verona ;  the  Coireggi, 
continually  worried  by  their  domeatic  enemies,  disposed  of 
Panna  to  the  house  of  £ste,  from  nhom  Lucchino  Visconti 
forced  it  in  1346 :  Fadua  suffered  fiom  licentiousness,  murder, 
and  usurpation :  Venice  was  tranquil ;  but  Bol<^na  writhed 
under  the  crushing  tread  of  the  Peppoli,  and  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Romania  were  plonged  in  wars,  treachery,  and  bloodshed. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  half  the  Peuinsula  was  ravaged  by  a 
horde  of  merciless  robbers  the  disbanded  instnimenta  of  am- 
bition, and  thus  a  wide  ware  of  destruction  swept  over  Italy. 
Sor  were  Transalpine  countries  more  calm  or  happy :  Ger- 
main was  disturbed  fay  the  imperial  struggles  against  papal 
implacability  and  the  movements  of  its  discontented  princes ; 
France  while  withering  imder  the  rod  of  Philip  was  overrun 
by  the  victorious  English,  and  England  vras  half  ruined  by 
the  effort  Christian  Spain  was  disturbed  by  internal  vrars ; 
Sidly  was  unceasingly  vexed,  but  stiU  unconquered  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Robert;  and  after  his  death  Naples 
heelf  became  the  theatre  of  domestic  convulsions  debaucheiy 
end  blood :  but  some  of  this  requires  more  detailed  relation. 

Bobert  King  of  Naples  died  in  the  month  of  January  1343 
after  a  long  and  not  inglorious  reign,  having  survived  for  half 
a  year  his  nephew  Carobert  or  Carlo-Uberto  king  of  Hungaiy 
the  Intimate  sovereign  of  Naples  whom  by  the  Pope's  iavour 
he  had  excluded  &om  that  inheritance ;  and  Giovonna  his  eldest 
giand-danghter,  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  wife  of  Andrea  brother 
to  Louis  king  of  Hungaiy,  became  heiress  to  the  crown. 
Bobert  bad  played  s  busy  part  in  the  af^rs  of  Italy  and 
possessed  many  useful  qualities;  he  made  wise  laws;  was 
accounted  just ;  enconr^ed  arts  sciences  and  literature ;  was 
himself  deeply  learned,  and  died  with  the  world's  applause :  bat 
he  was  ambitious,  wariike,  and  imbued  with  all  the  fierceness 
of  the  GuelpMc  spirit;   qualities  which  in  that  a^  rather 
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increasfld  than  lessened  hia  reputatdon,  so  that  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  time  he  etwid  deservedly  h^h  in  the 
world's  estdmation.  The  unquiet  reiga  of  G-iovaona  also  oon- 
tributed  to  throw  a  brighter  gleam  over  hia  memory  and 
augment  the  general  regret;  not  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
deficieot  in  sense  <v  firmness,  but  her  extreme  youth  exposed 
ber  to  temptations  and  dangers  which  an  equally  young  and 
inexperienced  husband  was  incompetent  to  repel.  Hobert  had 
bequeathed  ber  his  kingdom  to  re^  alone,  but  with  a  pro- 
vision that  Andrea  should  also  be  crowned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two :  they  were  however  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne 
when  a  certain  Friar  Robert  and  other  Hui^arian  followers  of 
her  husband  gradually  b^an  to  absorb  tlie  powers  of  gorem- 
ment  onlil  Giovanna  found  herself  a  Queen  only  in  name,  and 
together  with  her  rude  and  indolent  husband,  almost  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  royal  kinsmen  or  "  ReaU,"  as 
tliey  were  called,  and  the  Ifeapolitau  barons  retired  to  their 
castles  in  disgust,  and  despising  Andrea's  unwarlike  indolence 
joined  the  prince  of  Tarento  who  was  then  preparing  an  expe- 
di^on  for  Greece  where  he  afterwards  gained  some  honour. 
Disputes  subsequently  arose  between  the  royal  couple,  each 
beii^  ambitious  of  independent  power;  these  were  encouraged 
by  Uie  Beali  for  their  own  views;  Actions  became  rife,  and 
Friar  Robert  foreseeing  bis  own  downlall  in  the  incroasing 
public  di^ust,  invited  King  Louis  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  as  the  rightfiil  heir  of  Charles  Martel  and  Carobert : 
Louis  preferred  making  a  direct  application  to  the  Pope 
for  his  brother's  investiture,  not  as  the  husband  of  Giovanna, 
but  as  rightful  beir  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  These  nego- 
tiations were  long  continued,  but  the  Queen  was  solemnly 
crowned,  duly  invested  with  the  kit^om,  and  did  homage  to 
Clement  VI.  on  the  last  day  of  August  1314,  Friai  Robert 
still  maintaining  the  ascendant.  The  infiuence  of  Louis  was 
however  sufficient  to  procure  a  bull  for  bis  brother's  coronation 
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\smg  before  the  period  deeigned  by  King  Robert,  a  circum- 
sunce  that  created  so  maoh  alarm  in  coiuequence  of  Andrea's 
Dnpopolarit^,  that  several  of  the  Neapolitaa  barons  ^th  the 
connivance  of  Charles  Duke  of  Durazzo  who  had  married  the 
Qneen'a  siBter,  and  others  of  the  Reali,  all  of  whom  had 
thar  particnlar  views  on  the  throne,  detenoined  to  prevent 
this  ceremony  by  murdering  Andrea :  lias  they  accomplished 
on  the  eighteenth  of  Septmnber  1346  at  the  city  of  Aversa,  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  royal  couple  had  not  been  long  retired  to  rest  vriien 
one  of  the  bedchamber  women  informed  Andrea  tbat  im- 
portant despatches  reqdring  his  instant  attention  bad  arrived 
from  Naples.  It  is  said  by  some  tbat  the  Queen  seemed 
troubled,  and  made  an  efibrt  to  detain  her  husband ;  he  how- 
arer  niee  and  left  the  chamber  the  door  of  which  was  instantly 
shut :  the  conspirators  waited  for  bim  in  a  portico  between  the 
Queen's  bedroom  and  tlie  coundl-chamber  and  believing  that 
he  wore  a  magic  ring  the  gift  of  bis  mother  which  preserved 
him  from  iron  or  poison  threw  a  silken  noose  round  his  neck 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  hung  him  from  a  balcony  over  the 
^rden  where  other  conspiratois  caught  hold  of  his  legs  and 
finished  the  deed. 

While  this  tragedy  proceeded,  Andrea's  nurse  Isolds,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Naples  and  rarely  quitted  his  sight, 
awtUiened  by  the  noise  nished  into  the  royal  chamber  and 
trembling  demanded  ber  child.  The  Queen  was  alone,  seated 
near  the  bed,  with  her  iaee  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she 
answered  confusedly :  Isolda  still  more  fri^tened  flew  with  a 
torch  to  the  wiodow;  but  the  murderers  having  done  their 
principal  work  fled  in  alarm,  leaving  the  Hfelees  body  extended 
before  her  eyes  on  the  grass  below,  Isolda's  screams  soon 
roused  the  drunken  Hungarian  guards,  the  castle,  and  all  the 
city,  and  baffled  the  conspirators' design  of  burying  their  victim 
la  the  garden.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Giovanna  was 
la 
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entirely  innocent  of  this  deed,  but  she  baa  able  advocates,  and  the 
truth  seems  inTohed  in  equal  mj^teiy  with  the  conduct  of  Qaeen 
Maxy  in  our  own  eventfiil  histoiy :  public  opinion  was  gainst 
her  at  the  time,  but  the  pasdons  of  men,  their  hate,  self-interest 
and  ambition,  ran  as  fiercely  at  Nt^les  in  the  fourteenth  century 
as  in  Britain  in  the  sixteenth.  It  waa  nerertheless  a  deed  to 
electrify  all  Europe  even  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  lees  by  the 
act  itself  than  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  victim.  The 
kingdom  was  instantly  convulsed,  armed  and  angry  men  sprang 
up  like  spectres;  many  held  to  the  Queen  who  had  power, 
treasure,  and  the  Castle  of  Naples  in  her  hands :  amongst  these 
Hk  most  conspicuous  was  Louis  brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Tarento  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  her  lover  and  now 
aspired  to  her  hand ;  the  Duke  of  Durazzo  headed  another 
faction  and  opposed  him ;  the  Prince  of  Tarento  led  a  third : 
disorder  eveiywhere  abounded ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  King 
Louis  was  preparing  an  army  of  wild  Hui^ariana  rather  to 
posaesH  himself  of  the  throne  than  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
kinsman.  Such  was  the  state  of  Naples  in  1346,  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Eobert*. 

The  VenetianB  about  this  epoch  were  besieging  Zara  which 
had  revolted ;  its  dtizens  witii  the  offer  of  their  sovereign^, 
implored  the  aid  of  Louis  who  promptly  accepted  it  and  with  a 
lai^  army  attempted  to  raise  the  siege;  because  if  posseesed  of 
Zara  he  could  have  embarked  for  Puglia  in  defiance  of  Venice ; 
but  he  was  baffled :  his  provisions  MIed,  his  anay  i«treated  and 
for  that  year  be  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  object;  yet 
being  closely  allied  mth  Poland  and  still  closer  with  Lotds  of 
Bavaria  who  held  the  Tyrol,  he  determined  to  ent«r  Italy  by  the 
passes  of  that  country.     This  emperor  driven  to  desperation  by 

*  Oio.  Tilluii,  lib,  lii.,  tMf.  x.,  xirt,  Coftuua,  Ittom  di  K>poIi,    tdI.  i., 

xixr.,  lii.,  liiL,  lii. — OIiddoiu  Btor.  Ub.  vi.,  p.  SfiS  i  tod  toL  ii..  Lib.  ni., 

(Svile  di  Nipoli,  nL  i..  Lib.  xiiii.,  p.  S2.— Cnmia  et  Hiitoria  di  Napoli 

— Muntori,  Annali. — Knnondi,  Rip.  di  BVl  Lulgi  Tulcaui,  lib.  li^  ap. 

JtiL,  Tsl.  iv.,  op.  iiXtL— Aug«lo  dl  It.,  p.  £01,  HS. 
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the  implacable  Clement  who  contemptwoaly  refused  all  fais 
advances  and  humiliations,  joined  his  Htmgarian  namesake 
and  engaged  to  invade  Italy  the  followii^  year  with  a  force 
BufBcient  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Pope,  the  Ouelphe,  and 
the  deteeted  house  of  Ai^jon.  But  Clement  vras  neither 
disposed  to  permit  this  inroad  nor  see  Oiovanna  a  legiti- 
mate vassal  of  the  church  dethroned,  however  criininal  he 
might  tliink  her :  he  therefore  raised  new  enemies  against  the 
Bavarian  and  amongst  them  a  competitor  for  the  empire  in  the 
person  of  Ghaiies  Marquis  of  Moravia  son  of  the  now  blind 
but  still  active  John  King  of  Bohemia.  The  election  by 
Clement's  exertions  succeeded,  but  all  Germany  was  disturbed; 
and  the  new  Emperor's  father  having  bllen  a  few  weeks  after 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Louis  would  soon  have  overwhelmed 
him  had  he  not  himself  been  killed  by  a  £sU  &Dm  his  horae  in 
October  1347;  then  Charles  IV.  was  acknowledged  both  by 
church  and  empire*. 

The  misfortunes  of  Florence  gave  Pisa  a  more  commanding 
aspect ;  Volterra  and  Pistoia  had  sou^t  her  protection,  and 
she  was  in  close  alliance  with  Lucchino  Yiscoati,  by  for  the  most 
power&l  prince  of  Itsly  (and  excepting  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Hungary]  of  all  Europe ;  he  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  men-at-arms  and  was 
lord  of  seventeen  great  cities  in  Lombardyf.  This  attitude 
did  not  last,  but  for  a'  while  gave  an  unreal  importance  to 
the  Pisan  republic  which  besides  being  impoverished  by  war, 
was,  on  a  sudden  quarrel  with  Lucchino,  brought  into  new  dif- 
ficulties. Giovanni  Viaconti  d'  Oleggio  when  liberated  from 
Florence,  trusting  to  the  power,  and  probably  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Lucchino,  repaired  to  Pisa  and  after  having  vainly 
demanded  compensation  for  bis  losses  conspired  with  the  two 
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GHfitracaiu'a  aasiBtance,  to  usurp  thet  lordship.  The  plot  being 
detocted  one  head  was  chopped  off,  the  Castnu^tm  fled  &om 
Locca,  snd  GioTanni  himself  iras  unceiemonioualy  expelled : 
Lucchino  enraged  at  the  insult  instantly  imprisoned  soma 
Pisan  host^ies  whom  he  had  engaged  to  release,  and  with  an 
insolent  message  sent  his  Icimmnin  bock  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  men-at-arms  to  rerei^  himselC  Notliing  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  the  Florentinee  tlum  this  quarrel,  who  to 
favour  it,  maliciouBly  made  over  the  advantageous  post  of 
PieUasanta  to  Lucchino's  brother-in-law  the  Bishop  of  Luni, 
while  Visconti's  anger  was  farther  excited  by  seeing  Serazzano, 
I^aTeuza,  Massa,  and  other  places  still  withheld  from  the  family 
of  Malespini  bis  near  kinsmen,  notwithstanding  all  bis  threats 
and  remonstnmces  *. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Florentine  gift,  Lucchino's  forces 
assembled  at  Pietissanta  in  1343  forced  the  Pisan  entrench- 
ments with  great  slav^bter  at  Rolaia,  and  after  the  usual 
course  of  devastation  without  any  decimye  event,  entered  the 
unwholesome  Idarenuna  where  they  were  soon  thinned  by 
maltuia ;  losing  amongst  others,  Arrigo  Castiacani  who  with 
his  brother  inherited  all  their  father's  activity  and  ambition 
without  his  talents  f. 

Early  in  the  year  1 345  Pisa  concluded  treaties  with  Mastino 
della  3oala,  Peppoli  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  some  of  the  lords 
of  Romagna  ^{ainst  Lucchino :  Florence  altbou^  invited 
refused  to  join,  and  the  Milanese  army  opened  the  campaign 
by  a  repetition  of  die  last  year's  inroads  which  continued  until 
May  when  the  Marquis  Malespini  died;  and  as  he  was  the 
great  cause  and  fomenter  of  this  war  Genoa  now  stepped  in  as 
a  mediator  to  restore  tranquillity :  the  troops  were  recalled 
and  a  treaty  signed,  by  which  Pisa  retained  posaeasion  of 
Lucca,   Lucchino  received  100,000  florins  for  bis   expenses 
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uid  the  vretched  people  suffered  aa  usual;   but  with  thia 

ended  for  the  momeat  all  Lombard  interference  in 

the  affiira  of  Tuscany  *.  *■"'  "**" 

In  Genoa  the  Doge  Simone  Boccanegra  after  a  reign  of  four 
years  bearing  that  the  Grimaldi,  Doria  and  Spinola  fiunilies 
with  other  nobles  were  coming  in  arme  against  him,  publicly 
renounced  his  dignitr  before  a  general  aasembly  of  the  people 
and  retired  with  all  his  &mily  to  Pisa.  A  Doge  from  the 
popular  class  was  promptly  elected  who  instantly  repressed  the 
ariatocrscy,  and  in  January  1 845  induced  the  citizens  of  Savona 
to  expel  the  whole  of  their  nobility:  this  was  a  s^nal  for 
Genoa  herself^  which  followed  tLeir  eumple  the  next  day,  with 
some  opposition  however  firom  the  Squaiciaficbi  and  Salvatichi 
fiunilies,  which  was  soon  oTercome,  as  well  as  a  subsequent 
attack  of  the  Doria  foction.  The  Doge,  Gbranni  di  Monterena 
immediately  albed  himself  with  Lucchino  Vieconti  who  sup- 
plied five  hundred  meo-atarms  and  in  July  1845  after  some 
partial  success  succeeded  in  reestablishing  peace  between  the 
two  contending  foctions  f . 

Both  thin  and  the  peace  with  Pisa  were  acceptable  to  Luc- 
chine,  who  with  Filippino  Gonzaga  of  Mantna  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  prosecating  the  war  against  Verona,  Ferrara,  and 
Bolt^na,  and  contemplating  the  ultimate  acqinsition  of  Parma. 
A  truce  bad  been  made  by  the  bell^rents  for  three  years  from 
March  1343,  as  well  as  between  Mastino  ddla  Scala  and 
Ubertino  da  Carrara  of  Padua,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Venice,  who  feared  for  her  recent  acquisition  of  Treres :  and 
it  was  during  this  suspension  of  hostilitiea  that  the  Corre^  of 
Parma  harassed  by  Mastino's  enmity  and  by  many  enled  &mi- 
lies  of  that  city,  determined  to  sell  it  to  the  Marquis  Obizzo  of 
Este  for  70,000  florins.  The  bargain  was  concluded  in  Octo- 
ber 1344  with  Mastino's  consent,  who  was  fearfid  of  Parma's 

*  Qio.  TilUoi,  Lib.  lii.,  op.  ziirtiL    t  ^^-  Villui,  Lib.  liL,  rap.  iiziii. 
— iMoria  nctalnri. 
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ftlTmg  into  tbe  bands  of  Lucchino  Viaconti ;  and  a  safe-condnct 
being  granted  b;  Filippino  tbraugb  his  Btates,  Obizzo  lost  no 
time  in  taking  formal  possession.  But  such  an  occasion  was  too 
tempting  for  tbe  morality  of  tbat  day,  and  FilippinodaGonzi^ 
having  gained  Lucchino  hj  the  prospect  of  acquirii^  Fanua, 
determined  in  concert  with  him  to  break  the  truce,  his  plighted 
word,  and  evei;  other  tie  that  even  in  those  times  was  held 
Bocred ;  and  with  eight  hundred  Milanese  caraliy  make  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara  prisoner  on  his  return  through  Beggio. 

The  ambuscade  was  secretly  prepared,  Obizzo's  escort  sud- 
denly attacked  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  them  made 
prisonerB  ;  but  the  marquis  himself,  who  with  the  rest  of  his 
company  was  behind  the  main  body,  escaped  safely  to  Parma 
and  subsequently  reached  Modena  by  a  surer  road.  There  was 
a  general  burst  of  indignatian  against  this  treachery  ;  but  Filip- 
pino  nowise  abashed  declared  that  he  had  granted  a  safe^son- 
duct  to  go,  but  none  to  return ;  and  moreover  followed  it  up 
with  direct  hostilities,  asdstedby  all  tbepower  of  Milan. 

On  Obizzo's  side  were  Mastino  and  FeppolL,  and  war  raged 
in  all  its  fdiy  until  tbe  middle  of  1346  when  Mastdno  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Lucchino  :  Obizzo  thus  abandoned  and  seeing 
that  he  never  could  hold  Parma  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
determined  to  make  peace  with  Visconti  and  cede  that  city 
for  about  what  ita  acquisition  had  cost  him :  a  reconciliation 
afterwards  took  place  with  Filippino  and  general  peace  was 
restored  to  Lombardy  in  December  1346. 

The  acquisition  of  Parma  added  not  a  little  to  Visconti's 
power ;  he  had  already  become  lord  of  Asti  and  Alexandria, 
had  acquired  supreme  dominion  over  Lunigiana ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Bobbio,  Tortona,  Alba,  Oheraaoo,  and  other  places 
as  far  as  the  Alps  were  added  to  his  dominions ;  so  that  be 
hegen  to  be  dreaded  by  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  and  continual 
wars  were  the  consequence  *.    But  such  wars  would  scarcely 

■  Huntoii,  AdtuJL 
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hare  proved  so  constant  or  miachievous  hod  they  been  confided 
to  native  valour  instead  of  German  merceoahes ;  this  practice 
bad  now  become  so  general  that  the  bttlk  of  evety  Italian 
army  was  composed  of  them,  and  when  peace  arrived  they  were 
thrown  loose  on  societj  until  again  purchased  by  the  next 
person  who  chanced  to  be  in  want  of  their  assistance. 

Lucchino  ViBconti  by  au  economical  adnunistration  of  Mb 
resources  was  the  first  to  reduce  these  freebooters  into  the 
form  of  a.  standing  army,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
steady  daring  valour  in  their  character  that  at  all  limes  gave 
them  a  confident  superiority  over  Italian  soldiers.  It  was  by 
the  dismissal  of  some  veteran  bands  of  German  cavali;  that 
Pisa  rendered  her  army  inefficient  agunst  Lucchino  who 
promptly  received  them,  hut  whether  free  or  serving,  these 
troops  assumed  a  formidable  aspect:  well  armed,  numerous, 
disciplined,  and  experienced  in  war,  with  their  equipments  and 
formation  complete,  they  felt  their  strength  and  instead  of  dis- 
banding, as  was  usual  when  nnempbjed,  kept  well  ti^ether 
and  were  determined  to  use  it.  They  were  persuaded  to  tahe 
this  step  by  "  Chamieri "  or  Werner  a  German  adventurer 
who  bo^ime  their  leader,  and  being  pud  by  Flsa  at  the  rate  of 
four  florins  a  month  for  each  horseman  were,  with  the  consent 
of  her  Lombard  allies  and  Ordiiaffi  lord  of  Forli,  sent  covertly 
against  Bologna  in  revenge  for  the  constant  assistance  which 
she  gave  to  Florence  during  the  late  war  *. 

By  secret  directions  from  the  Duke  of  Athena  in  concert 
vrith  Pisa  they  first  entered  the  Senese  dominions  robbing  and 
killing  all  before  them  until  they  were  bribed  by  a  heavy  con- 
tribution to  leave  that  territory ;  Femgia  then  felt  their  weight 
and  the  duke's  enmity,  for  both  these  states  had  refused  to  sur- 
render their  liberties  into  his  hands :  the  country  of  Arezzo 
was  next  ravaged ;  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Bomagna  with 

*  Iturls  Pittoten.— Qio.  Ylllinl,  Lib.     Eits,  di  Gio.  Bit.  Ptgiu.  Lib.  it.,  p. 
iii.,r>p.ix.— Suili,HiMwieF«nnu,     366,  et  leq.     Tiiilce,  1S72. 
lib.  vi.,  p.  111.— Uiit,  de  Princi^  di 
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fire  and  swoii  and  every  scourge  of  var;  Bimini  and  Fano 
were  blighted  in  their  course  ;  each  tyrant  employed  them  in 
turn  and  the  master  of  to-day  was  the  victim  of  to-morrow : 
they  called  themselves  the  "  Qnat  Company  "  and  were  soon 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  almost  every  German  in  Italy 
besides  many  Italian  bands  :  their  camp  iras  the  theatie  of  eveiy 
villany ;  four  thousand  cavaliy ;  a  numerouB  infimtiy ;  boys,  fol- 
loirers,  prostitutes  ;  every  form  of  human  bratali^ :  no  law ; 
no  order :  plunder,  rape,  conflagration,  murder ;  all  was  suf- 
fered and  all  applauded  by  their  chief;  glorying  in  his  wicked- 
ness this  miscreant  outdid  even  hia  own  myrmidons  in  blas- 
phemy by  carrying  in  silver  letters  on  bis  breast,  I  am  "  Dukz 
Webnsb,  Loed  op  thb  Gbkat  Compant;  the  ehekt  op 
mebci,  of  pitt,  and  of  ood." 

Such  was  the  army  that  now  directed  its  march  on  Bologna: 
Peppoli  opposed  it  with  a  strong  force,  but  more  effectually 
with  money ;  yet  so  great  was  the  oppression  in  that  city  that 
a  body  of  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  admit  the  fiend  in  order 
to  destroy  liie  ^rant !  Gold  and  power  prevailed  and  the 
tyrant  triumphed.  Finally  this  hurricane  drove  onward  into 
Lomhardy  where  for  some  months  it  ravaged  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  and  when  these  countries  were  exhausted  Werner 
proposed  to  revisit  Bologna  but  found  such  a  foice  opposed  to 
him  that  he  deemed  it  better  to  treat,  and  Peppoli  with  his 
Lombard  allies  and  the  Marquis  of  Fernura  offered  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  repass  the  Alps;  they  were  accordingly  paid, 
marohed  off  in  socceseive  detachments  too  small  for  mischief, 
and  returned  by  d^ees  into  Germany;  hut  this  nefarious 
company  became  the  mother  of  great  calamities  *. 

From  the  foregoing  sketoh  it  will  be  seen  that  no  general 
bond  of  union  existed  amongst  the  various  states  of  Italy ;  no 
common  political  or  social  otgect  fixed  them ;  they  were  com- 

*  IiUric  PiitolwL — Oio.  TilUni,  Lib.  ni,  i«p.  ii. — ffiimondi,  toI.  iv,,  etf. 
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patriots  in  name,  longoage,  maiuiers,  and  religion,  bat  not  in 
national  feeling ;  personal  amtntion,  self't^gnmdisement,  ttnd 
private  interest  vere  the  prime  springs  of  action,  and  were 
set  in  motion  hj  the  most  diabolical  passione  of  human  nature : 
each  petty  lordship  and  greater  state  was  a  centre  of  disturbance 
to  its  neighbours,  and  commonly  a  volcano  within  itself ;  the 
mlclts  throughont,  whether  one  or  many,  were  always  despotic 
and  generally  tyrannical ;  and  where  the  word  of  rulers  is  law 
legitimate  self-indulgence  is  sooner  exhausted  tlum  the  appe- 
tite appeased.  Civil  liberty  as  we  have  it,  was  scarcely  under- 
stood, while  political  freedom  mostly  bordered  upon  license, 
and  was  alwt^  tlie  plaything  of  faction  :  a  better  system  was 
theoretically  miderstood  and  acknowledged  in  Florence;  the 
wish  too,  partially  existed  ;  good  laws  were  devised,  but  badly 
executed,  and  never  long  withstood  the  assaults  of  public  immo- 
rality. Nevertheless  this  general  agitation  encooraged  mental 
elastici^,  and  human  enei:;gies  are  seldom  exerted  for  unmixed 
evil ;  a  bold  spirit  of  political  liber^  pervaded  the  mass,  espe- 
cially in  republican  states ;  and  human  thought,  and  speech 
and  industry  yere  left  comparatively  free.  It  was  not  the 
liberty  of  our  own  time  and  country,  but  it  suited  the  ideas  of 
that  age ;  the  people  were  satisfied  to  be  the  acknowledged 
source  of  power  and  to  eqjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
govemmeot,  without  seemmg  to  trouble  themselves  about  its 
despotic  acts,  unless  widely  spread  and  multiplied;  it  was  their 
own  idol  and  they  worshipped  it. 

Atnongst  these  various  elements  of  modem  liberty  these 
geims  of  pobtical  regeneration,  the  most  sagacious  and  perse- 
vering was  perhaps  the  republic  of  Florence ;  in  that  common- 
wealth at  least  the  main  stream  of  public  opinion  ran  against 
tlaaae  while  a  thousand  private  eddies  vitiated  its  waters  or  dis- 
turbed its  action  :  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  those  who  feel 
the  strain  without  sharing  the  movement,  were  ever  Jealously 
watching  the  conduct  of  their  superiors  with  as  much  honesty  as 
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vas  left  untouched  by  tlieir  moie  decided  ezcluakiD  &oin  official 
temptatiojiB.  At  the  epoch  in  which  we  now  resume  odt  nar- 
rative  they  were  however  in  power ;  they  in  &ct  ruled  the  state, 
and  an  aristocracy  so  recently  subdued  was  still  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  feaiB  :  hence  as  early  as  December  of  the  past  year 
no  less  than  aeventeen  members  of  the  Bardi,  Rossi,  Fresco- 
baldi,  Donati,  Fazzi,  and  Cavicciuli  families,  were  unJuslJy 
eiiled  although  they  had  already  retired  to  their  castles  ex- 
pressly to  avoid  giving  either  offonce  or  suspicion  to  the  people. 
The  same  spirit  again  showed  itself  in  a  league  made  with 
Perugia,  Siena,  and  Arezzo,  to  pull  down  the  Tarlati  and  all 
others  that  might  attempt  to  usurp  the  govenuuent  of  any  free 
stata :  new  lists  were  nude  of  exiles  and  public  rebels  whose 
official  sentences  had  been  burned  in  the  revolution,  and  harsh 
laws  were  again  promulgatod  against  the  nobles,  by  which  rela- 
tions became  responsible  for  each  other's  conduct  although 
really  or  nominally  enemies.  Nor  did  this  vindictive  spirit 
stop  here ;  many  nobles  had  retired  to  the  various  courts  of 
Italy ;  Milan  Verona  Ferrara  Bologna  Naples,  all  had  shel- 
t«red  and  employed  them ;  but  they  were  now  denied  this 
refuge ;  their  intercoOrse  with  tyrants  was  jealously  regarded, 
and  on  p^  of  being  proclaimed  rebels  they  were  ordered 
to  return  and  reside  with  their  persecutors.  In  this  temper 
of  the  people  it  was  unliliely  that  the  great  offender  should 
escape,  nor  did  he  deserve  their  favour :  the  Duke  of  Athens 
from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  Prance  never  ceased  impor- 
tuning Philip  for  redress  against  Florence  and  compensation 
for  his  pretonded  losses  by  no  less  an  act  than  the  seizure  and 
spoliation  of  all  Florentine  merchants  settled  in  that  country ! 
This  was  a  tender  point;  for  whatever  prosperity  accrued  to 
Florence  from  her  vast  and  universal  commerce,  she  was  sensi- 
tive as  a  cobweb  and  the  slightest  touch  for  good  or  evil,  at  the 
extremities,  instantly  vibrated  to  the  centre.  Ambassadors  were 
promptly  despatched  to  place  the  duke's  conduct  in  its  true 
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light  before  King  Philip  while  a  reward  of  10,000  florins  was 
publicly  ofEered  &t  Florence  for  bis  bead :  tbe  Florentine  mer- 
chanlfl  trembled,  but  the  popular  govemineut  was  bold ;  snd 
moreover  decreed  that  a  contemptuous  pointii^  should  be  made 
of  him  and  bis  infamous  minionis  on  the  wall  of  the  PodestJL's 
palace  as  a  memorial  both  for  citizens  and  strangers.  Thisinsult 
redoubled  Walter's  enmi^  and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary actually  brought  an  embassy  from  Philip  to 
demand  reparation ;  but  the  Florentines  easily  made  their  case 
good  against  him  and  the  ambassadors  were  treated  with  pe- 
culiar honour.  Neither  king  nor  duke  were  however  bo  ea^j 
quieted,  and  letters  of  reprisal  were  at  once  issued  authorising 
the  latter  to  arrest  imprison  and  torture  the  Florentines  at  his 
pleasure,  without  risking  life  or  limb,  as  traitors  to  their  lord 
the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  Florentine  ambassadors  were  not 
heard,  their  offers  of  referring  the  cause  to  any  tribunal  out  of 
France  were  scouted,  and  a  general  flight  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial body  was  the  consequence  *. 

Such  was  the  precarious  state  of  commercial  persons  and 
property  in  those  days  when  the  Italian  merchants  were  de- 
ngnated  by  tlie  contemptuous  names  of  "  dog,"  "  umrer"  and 
every  other  opprobrious  epithet,  because  they  justly  demanded 
high  interest  ioz  their  money  and  a  great  price  for  their  wares. 

The  Doke  of  Athens  had  reason  to  be  content;  for  the  pub- 
lic debt  incurred  by  the  purchase  and  war  of  Lucca  in  addition 
to  Ms  sweeping  robberies,  left  the  community  totally  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  its  creditors :  the  whole  sum  amounting 
to  670,000  florins  was  secured  on  public  credit ;  but  unable  to 
EqmdMe  so  lai^  an  amount  a  plan  was  then  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, and  the  first  payment  made  in  October  1345,  which 
has  been  since  followed  with  the  most  injurious  consequences 
by  all  European  nations. 

A  register  was  made  containing  the  names  of  all  public 
*  CHo,  VUlHli,  lob.  ul,  09.  zxzn„  Ivii. 
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crediton  and  to  each  of  thcBe  vras  consigned  a  portdon  of  the 
pablic  rerenae  eqatd  to  fire  per  cent  per  annum  paid  monthly 
on  the  money  due.  The  quantity  of  cash  thus  collected  wm 
vulgarly  called  "  Monte  "  or  "  He^ ;  "  it  increased  in  war  and 
diminiBhed  in  peace  ;  conld  be  disposed  of  aa  other  merchan- 
dise ;  varied  in  its  value  according  to  tlie  circumBtancea  of  the 
time,  or  the  hopes  or  feais  of  the  parties ;  gare  the  government 
a  greater  command  of  money,  and  consequently  a  wider  means 
of  mischief;  lightened  the  pains  of  taxatioa  and  imparted 
present  strength  with  the  certainty  of  future  wealmess ;  it  was 
in  short  the  first  permanent  funded  debt  of  Florence,  and  pro- 
bably of  any  other  nation  *. 

Mastino  della  Scala  however  ma  tax  from  content  vhh  this 
arrangement;  he  was  engaged  in  war;  demanded  100,000 
florins ;  and  becoming  suspicions  of  Florence  put  not  only  the 
hostages  but  eveiy  Florentine  merchant  at  Verona  and  Vicenza 
into  prison :  this  was  a  hard  act  and  the  Marquis  of  Este  at 
once  interposed  as  a  mediator ;  Mastino  repured  in  person  to 
Ferrara,  and  a  compromise  was  finally  made  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  60.000  florins  to  liquidate  the  debt.  It  iras  not 
easy  to  raise  this,  but  government  accomplished  it  by  promising 
any  national  creditor  who  would  lend  a  sum  equal  to  his  exiatr 
ing  claims,  full  payment  of  the  double  debt  in  two  years : 
Mastino  was  thus  satisfied,  both  merchants  and  hostages  were 
set  free,  and  the  national  debt  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
the  republic.  Thus  ended  the  folly  of  purchasing  the  city  of 
Lucca,  bat  not  its  consequences  f. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  defects  of  this  ezcluaively 
democratic  government,  it  was  at  least  marked  by  a  hold  and 
vigorous  assertion  of  its  own  dignity,  not  amidst  the  pride  of 
power  and  conquest  but  in  distress  and  poverty,  a  boldness  that 
excited  both  censure  and  surprise  ;  and  this  was  particularly 
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manifested  in  its  treatment  of  the  clergy  and  inquisitor  of 
Floreiice.  Many  of  the  noblea  and  Popokni  Orasei  belonged 
to  the  sacred  orders  where  they  carried  all  their  wonted  inso- 
lence along  with  them,  and  the  more  confidently  from  a  reliance 
on  certain  ecclesiastical  privileges  which  were  supposed  to  raise 
them  above  any  civil  jurisdiction:  on  the  other  hand  the  inferior 
artisans,  new  to  honours  and  unaccustomed  to  power,  were  not 
disposed  to  use  their  authorily  too  meekly  and  far  from  unwil- 
ling to  exert  its  utmost  force  in  cases  even  remotely  affecting 
the  nobles  and  richer  citizens.  The  conduct  of  the  clei^  had 
however  become  so  offensive  as  to  draw  forth  a  decree  which 
amongst  other  provisions  declared,  that  if  a  priest  were  thence- 
forth to  outrage  a  lay  citizen  he  should,  notwithstanding  all 
pontifical  briefs  to  the  contiaiy,  be  prosecnt«d  in  the  ordinary 
courts  as  if  he  were  a  simple  layman,  and  be  liable  to  the  some 
punishment  both  in  goods  and  person :  and  if  he  presumed  to 
appeal  either  to  the  p<^  or  any  delegated  eccleuastical  jndge, 
his  appeal  should  be  disr^arded  and  judgment  given  as  if 
none  were  made,  and  his  nearest  relations  rendered  liable  in 
person  and  proper^  for  its  instantaneous  withdrawal.  Appeala 
of  any  sort  to  ecclesiastical  judges  whether  iirom  layman  or 
priest,  were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  in  civil  suits:  this  was 
to  abate  a  custom  then  prevalent  of  embarrassii^  the  legal 
judgments  on  private  contracts,  as  well  as  in  those  numerous 
meicantile  causes  with  which  so  many  recent  fulures  had  filled 
the  courts  of  Florence  *. 

The  necessi^  and  abstract  justice  of  these  measures  as  well 
as  the  commonwealth's  strict  right  to  uphold  its  judicial  dignity 
are  acknowledged  by  the  honesty  of  Villani  while  iaa  super 
etildons  veneration  for  the  church  denies  the  lawfulness  of 
using  it  to  the  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical  rights :  but  the  bold- 
neea  of  such  an  aot  at  that  epoch  in  the  &ce  of  a  rich  and 
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imperiouB  pontiff,  may  be  eaailj  oonceiTed  when  botlt  conteni' 
pomiy  and  subsequent  writers  eitlier  openly  blame  it  as  sacri- 
legious, or  bandle  it  with  hesitation  and  delicacy  as  if  fearful 
of  l>eing  thought  to  approve  of  such  a. precedent;  nor  was  so 
enlightened  an  audacity  ever  afterwards  renewed  until  the 
memorable  reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria. 

A  serious  qoairel  with  the  pope  and  a  malediction  on  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  this  invasion  of  church  rights 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  weakness  of  Bishop  Acci- 
aiuoli  for  making  no  opposition  to  this  law  was  generally  blamed 
by  the  devout,  and  attributed  to  depression  of  spirits  consequent 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  bis  family  which  had  suffered  by  the 
recent  failures.  Villani  sharply  reproaches  him  and  adds,  that 
the  commonwealth  was  ill  governed  by  the  nobles,  and  worse 
by  the  Popolani,  and  at  that  time  abounded  with  obscure  and 
ignorant  artisans  without  discretion,  who  ruled  it  at  their 
pleasure.  "May  it  please  God,"  he  continues,  "that  their 
administration  turn  out  well,  but  I  doubt  it."  The  honest 
pr^udices  of  this  historian,  himself  one  of  the  richer  class  of 
Popolani,  were  probably  startled  at  the  audaci^  of  the  new 
rolers  and  shocked  at  their  severity  even  against  Walter  de 
Brienne ;  but  he  tacitly  gives  them  the  preference  over  their 
predecessors,  sometimes  covertly  applauds,  and  is  always  too 
just  to  blame  indiscriminately. 

The  government  soon  after  displayed  equal  determination 
but  accompanied  with  some  barbarity,  in  a  subsequent  quarrel 
with  the  chief  inquisitor  of  Florence. 

Piero  dell'  Aquila  a  Franciscan  monk  of  a  haughty  avaricious 
nature  who  held  that  office,  was  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Spain  to  act  as  his  agent  for  the  recovery  of  13,000  florins  due 
by  the  bankrupt  company  of  Acciaiuoli ;  and  as  a  better  secu- 
rity for  this  debt  the  inquisitor  caused  Salveetro  Baroncelli,  one 
(tf  the  partners,  to  be  arrested  by  three  of  the  Podeata's  messen- 
gers and  other  officers,  as  he  came  out  from  the  prior's  palace 
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vith  their  pemuBsion  and  official  escort.  This  insolent  and 
illegal  act  created  an  immediate  tumult ;  the  palace  guards 
joined  thoee  of  the  captain,  reecaed  the  prieonei  and  arrested 
the  messengers,  who  were  immediately  sentenced  to  lose  one 
hand  and  have  ten  jeara  of  banishment :  even  the  Podesta 
after  hnmbling  himself  before  the  indignant  Seignory  saved  the 
rest  of  his  officers  from  a  similar  iate  only  by  proving  that  in 
their  ignorance  they  had  been  misled  by  the  messengers. 
Upon  this  PieiD  dell'  Aquila  retired  in  anger  to  Siena  leaving 
an  anathema  on  the  priois  and  captain  of  the  people  unless 
BaroDceUi  were  delivered  up  within  six  days. 

This  violent  conduct  was  appealed  against  by  a  formal  em- 
basay  to  Clement  which  unfolded  the  whole  proceeding  with  a 
complaint  of  the  inquisitor's  anterior  practice  of  receiving 
bribes  for  pardons  on  fidse  accusations  of  heresy :  by  thia  be 
had  accumulated  7000  florins  in  two  years  when  such  a  thing 
as  a  heretic  scarcely  existed  in  Florence.  But  he  mangled, 
they  said,  by  catching  at  every  tmguarded  eipression  and,  if 
the  offender  were  rich,  twisting  it  into  a  crime  i^ainBt  religion, 
to  swell  his  official  records,  fill  his  private  cofiers,  and  Bimul- 
taneottsly  recommend  himself  as  a  zealous  champion  of  ths 
Catholic  faith. 

Clement  notwithstanding  his  anger  about  the  late  edicts  was 
compelled  in  justice  to  suspend  the  inq^uisitoi  and  annul  his 
Bcts ;  but  the  Florentines  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
abuse  made  a  decree  after  the  example  of  Perugia,  Spain,  and 
other  states,  {hat  forbid  auy  future  inquisitor  to  meddle  with 
matters  beyond  his  office  or  to  impose  a  fine  on  Florentine 
citizens.  If  he  could  convict  them  of  heresy,  they  might  be 
most  relif^usly  burned,  bat  not  fined  for  their  opinions  or  be 
any  longer  confined  in  the  inquisitor's  prisons :  these  were  now 
abolished  and  those  of  the  community  made  the  common  recep- 
tacle for  all  offenders.  Besides  this,  public  ofQcers  were  for- 
bidden to  arrest  any  man  at  the  instance  of  the  inquisitor  or 
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the  biahopa  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  mthoat  ordere  from  goveni- 
meut.  Th«  aimed  attendants  of  the  first  and  last  were  re- 
stricted to  six,  and  those  of  the  secuid  to  doable  that  number ; 
for  the  abuse  of  this  priTile^  had  arrived  at  snch  a  hei^t  that 
no  lesa  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  carried  arms  against 
law  under  tlie  auspices  of  Piero  dell'  Aquila  and  for  his  sole 
emolament,  an  examjde  that  was  either  set  or  followed  by  both 
the  biahopa. 

The  news  of  these  initoTationa  did  not  diminish  Clement's 
discontent  at  the  previous  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  power, 
wherefore  the  Cardinal  of  Spain  chagrined  at  his  own  &ilnre 
found  DO  difficulty  in  fbmentmg  so  much  ill-will  at  the  court  of 
Arignon  that  Florence  was  again  thrown  into  such  a  stste  of 
commotion  as  required  a  second  embassy  to  assuage. 

These  decided  proceedii^  coupled  with  a  pure  democratic 
ascendancy  in  all  the  principal  magistracies,  was  so  grating  to 
the  nobles  and  Popolanl  Grassi  that  some  partial  intercourae 
took  place  between  them,  and  this  being  perceived  by  the  ruling 
powers  a  resolution  was  immediately  passed  to  recal  eveiy 
public  grant  made  to  indiridual  nobles  for  public  serrices  no 
matter  how  ancient :  a  hard  maasure,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  such  rewards  had  been  enjoyed  rendered  it  also  an  unjust 
one,  although  moat  of  these  ^fls  were,  not  the  proofs  of  a 
whole  nation's  gratitude,  but  that  of  on  ascendant  faction. 

By  this  decree  and  without  allowing  any  opportunity  of 
defence,  the  Pazzi  lost  property  which  they  had  eiyoyed  for 
fbur-and-thirty  years ;  the  della  Tosa  &mily  were  similarly 
treated ;  and  the  Pini  and  others  suffered  in  a  like  manner : 
the  whole  amount,  a  comparative  txifle  and  taken  rather 
throu^  at^er  than  principle,  was  spent  on  the  Ponte  Vec- 
ehio,  this  year  terminated,  and  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita, 
which  was  completed  in  1346*. 

Lib.  TJi— 
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WhOe  govenim«nt  ires  thua  employed  commerce  received  a 
severs  shock ;  the  town  was  already  full  of  bankrapts  and  the 
first  fiulure  of  the  Bardi  and  Pemzzi  vrith  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences has  already  been  mentioned;  but  the  resources  of 
these  potent  houses  appear  to  hare  exceeded  their  honesty,  as 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  were  ruined  in  their  Ml  they 
now  rec^pear  as  the  great  financial  agents  of  Et^and  and 
Sicily  trusted  with  enormous  credits,  and  once  more  falling 
into  a  state  of  total  bankruptcy.  Edward  III.  owed  to  the 
Bardi  alone  000,000  florins  besides  600,000  t4>  die  Feruzzi, 
and  100,000  was  due  to  each  by  the  Sicilian  monarch.  The 
mania  for  speculation  seems  at  this  epoch  to  have  pervaded 
Florence,  for  the  nomber  of  inferior  houses  and  private  indivi- 
duals that  were  again  ruined  by  these  foreign  loans  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bardi  and  Feruzzi,  is  spoken  of  as  enormous ; 
and  consequently  the  extent  of  public  iiyury  in  a  small  com- 
munity so  closely  linked,  and  solely  depending  on  commerce, 
can  scarcely  be  appreciat«d,  "  O  cursed  and  ravenous  wolf," 
exclaims  Villani  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  sufferer,  "  0  cursed 
and  ravenous  wolf  swoln  with  that  insatiable  greediness  that 
mles  or  blinds  our  distracted  citizens  who  through  their  thirst 
of  gaining  money  from  the  great,  place  their  ovm  and  their 
neighbours'  substance  at  their  disposal !  And  by  this  is  our 
republic  so  lost  and  desolate  that  scarcely  any  property  remiuns 
with  our  people  save  amongst  some  few  artificers  and  money- 
lenders ^0  by  their  exactions  consume  and  gather  together 
for  themselves  the  scattered  poverty  of  our  subjects  and  citi- 
zens." This  honest  man  had  good  cause  to  rue  the  evils  he 
describes,  for  the  failure  of  the  Buonaccorai  brought  him  to 
poverty  and  it  is  also  said  to  prison,  along  with  many  other  vic- 
tims ;  even  the  Bardi  now  resigned  eveiything  to  their  creditors 
and  &om  all  tb^  princely  domains  only  pud  abont  thirty  per 
cent,  of  what  they  owed,  while  the  Feruzzi  pEud  one-third  less 
on  their  real  property    and   compounded  for   sixteen   shil- 
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lings  in  the  pound  on  the  recoverf  of  wfa&t  was  due  by  the  two 
BOvereignB  *. 

This  general  impoTeiishment  served  as  &a  additional  incen- 
tive to  l^iBlation  on  a  fiiToaiiU  subject  amongst  the  gntver 
citizens ;  for  in  Florence  fenmle  fancy  and  extiUTagtuioe  were 
continuaUy  at  war  with  masculine  prudence  and  gravis ;  ao  that 
Humptuaiy  laws  were  repeatedly  enacted  and  form  a  promiiwnt 
chapter  in  the  "Flm-entmt  Statute."  Especial  officers  were 
^pointed  to  execute  them  while  female  ingenoil^  still  bafSed 
legislation :  the  prion  howerer  showed  a  fair  example  by  com- 
mencing with  their  own  table  and  then  proceeded  to  more 
useful  reform  a. 

Inordertoremedythemanylegal  abuses  and  excessive  delayin 
litigated  questions  of  real  property,  fay  irtiich  then  as 
now  the  poorest  was  commonly  mined,  the  priors  were  in- 
vested with  authoril?  to  form  a  board  of  two  citizens  from  each 
quarter  who  were  to  roister  all  real  property  in  the  Florentine 
dominions  as  well  as  every  subsequent  alienation  of  it,  and  thus 
establish  a  secure  title  without  the  neceesily  (^  further  proof ; 
a  vast  benefit  everywhere,  but  especially  in  that  time  and 
country  where  the  lawless  great  with  utter  contempt  for  public 
opinion  despoiled  the  poor  by  advandng  bdd  unfoonded  claims 
based  only  on  richea  and  the  law's  delay.  Nor  were  the  cri- 
minal courts  unheeded ;  for  a  feeling  was  abroad  that  many 
innocent  people  at  Tarious  times  had  been  ctmdemned  and  exe- 
cuted by  unjust  judges,  wherefore  a  law  was  about  this  time 
posted  td  forfaid  the  Podeeta's  twelve  foreign  assessors  from 
being  chosen  in  any  place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  ordinary 
residence,  and  while  in  Florence  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  him  and  the  citizeos,  except  when  em^^ed  on  official 
business.  Other  restrictions  were  added,  all  theoretically  laud- 
able, but  useless  when  misupforted  by  just  and  moral  feeling 
in  the  people  or   honest  piinci[deB  on  the   bench :    in  the 
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suDe  Spirit  a  new  mo^stracy  called  tJie  "  Foiirttm-  Defenders 
of  Liberty  "  was  created  to  enforce  these  and  all  other  public 
ordinftccee.  (HovEuni  da  Gerreto  vho  became  gon£donier  in 
May  vaa  not  however  quite  Batisfied  with  the  pTOTisiona  that 
his  pr«dec«ssof8  had  made  for  preeerrii^  the  digni^  and 
aathorily  of  goiemment ;  he  therefore  issued  a  decree  that 
■tamped  with  tlie  crime  of  rebellion  any  assistance  afforded  to 
persons  who  preenmed  U>  ^peal  from  the  national  tnbunala  or 
endeavoured  to  procure  die  interference  of  foreign  courts  with 
the  ju^^ents  awarded  in  those  of  Florence,  particularly  when 
in  iaTonr  of  government*.  This  laudable  jealousy  ot  eccle- 
siaatical  meddling  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  fear  of  imperial 
agressions  and  GhibeUne  influence,  both  of  which  atill  cod- 
tinued  so  strong  that  the  election  of  Charles  IV.  although  the 
ehosati  candidate  of  Cleinent  and  contouptnously  called  the 
"  priesta'  emperor,"  aroused  sn  andent  spirit  along  with  a  new 
■nd  formidable  party  in  the  political  &ctioii3  of  Florence : 
Heniy  of  Luxemburg  aad  their  belet^ered  city  were  not  yet 
forgotten ;  John  of  Bohemia's  enmity  was  comparatively  recent, 
and  fais  son  was  naturally  mistrust^  on  the  imperial  throne. 
A  league  with  Siena,  for  ten  yeara  to  aupport  Pope  Clement 
and  the  church  was  the  first  symptom  of  public  suspicion ;  but 
the  c^itains  of  the  "  Party  tihufpA  "  now  began  to  interfere 
with  the  gOTomment  and  aa  conservators  of  that  interest  pro- 
cured a  law  to  exclude  from  public  office  all  district  citizens 
unless  three  generations  of  their  fiunily,  inclnding  themselves, 
had  been  bom  in  Florence  or  the  Contado.  This  taw  was  con- 
sidered the  more  necessary  because  many  of  the  inferior  arti- 
ficers from  the  nei^bouring  towns  were  amongst  the  Consuls 
of  Arte  and  imder  that  title  found  a  place  in  the  scrutiny- 
Ket ;  they  raised  the  influencje  of  the  lower  orders  ;  were  chosen 
priora,  colleagues,  gon&Ioniers,  and  exercised  all  these  offices 
with  such  presumption  as  to  diagust  the  old  and  genuine  citizens. 
*  a.  Amminlo,  lAb.  x,  p.  497> 
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This  was  en  insidious  attsck  on  tlie  real  democrai^,  but  the 
ostensible  motiTe  was  an  apprehension  of  fostering  and  ali- 
menting Ghibeline  sentiments  in  the  administistiTe  councils  by 
the  introduction  of  these  Btiai^eiB,  vhoae  opinions  vere  either 
knomi  or  suspected,  at  a  moment  too  when  new  fears  had  aiisen 
from  the  emperor's  intention  of  visiting  Itolj;  and  espedally  as 
amoi^t  them  were  Flemii^,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners 
who  in  asserting  a  Florentine  birth  and  Guelphic  princqtles 
covdd  give  no  satisiactory  account  of  tiieir  prt^enitors*. 

This  incipient  interference  of  the  party  Guelph  in  state  poH- 
tic3  was  the  commencement  of  important  changes,  particokrly 
the  elevation  of  that  magistracy  to  a  pernicious  height  with 
the  despotic  eserdse  of  unconstitutionBl  powers  that  brought 
death  and  exile  on  many  a  citizen  and  ultimate  destmctioD 
to  hberty.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  eflbrts  the 
"  Party  "  soon  after  attempted  another  reform  of  the  scmtiny- 
liats  where,  as  they  declared,  the  names  of  many  Ghibelinea 
bad  been  introduced  amongst  the  consuls  of  the  twenty-one 
arts ;  but  the  latter  were  still  so  powerful  that  a  sedition  was 
apprebeaded  if  this  inquimtdon  were  poshed  too  hastily  forward. 
To  satisfy  the  Party  Guelph  however  a  decree  issued 
which  annnlled  the  official  eligibility  of  any  Ghibeline 
whose  &th6r  or  himself,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  date  of  the 
law,  had  been  declared  a  rebel,  who  had  lived  in  a  rebellions 
town,  or  had  joined  in  open  vrar  against  the  commonwealth. 
The  penalty  was  1000  florins  both  to  electors  and  elected,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  the  tatter's  head  if  not  paid  within  a  given 
time ;  and  nobody,  unless  known  to  be  a  true  Guelph  and 
friend  of  the  church,  although  notarebelor  enemy  of  Florence, 
could  enjoy  any  public  office  whatever  under  a  penalty  cf  GOO 
florins  besides  1000  to  be  levied  on  the  seignoiy  before  whom 
he  should  be  eccosed  if  they  did  not  condemn  him  after  his 

*  Oio.  Villani,  Lib.  lii.,  op.  luii. — Mar.  di  Coppa  Sttfeni,  IJb.  viii,,  Enb. 
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ineligibility  bad  been  proved.  To  accomplish  this,  nx  respect- 
able witnesses  were  necessaiy,  all  preyiously  known  and 
approved  hj  the  consuls  of  the  trade  to'Vhich  the  accoeed 
belonged  if  an  artisan;  and  if  not;  hj  the  prion  and  their 
twelve  good  couusellore. 

This  incipient  inquiry  into  the  political  principles  of  public 
men  led  to  importuit  consequences,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ; 
bat  its  immediate  effects  were  the  condemnation  of  several 
artisans  and  the  refnsal  of  office  by  many  others  through  fear 
of  similar  treatment :  Uieir  places  were  of  course  filled  up  by 
staunch  Guelphs  and  men  of  higher  rank ;  and  every  low  weed 
thus  removed  left  the  ground  more  'open  for  taller  plants ; 
bat  now  the  noxious  shadow  of  the  party  Guelph  b^^ 
to  spread  nnwholesomely  over  die  commonwealth,  lliis 
baneful  influence  was  further  strengthened  in  the  follovring 
Jnly  when  six  priors,  with  an  intention  of  indirectly  paralysing 
the  new  law,  endeavoured  to  enact  that  no  witnesBes  whatever 
should  be  valid  against  a  Qhibeline  unless  previously  approved 
of  by  the  priore,  and  their  colleagues :  the  attempt  created 
much  disturbance,  the  party  Ouelph  authoritatively  opposed  it, 
and  the  law  of  January  was  confirmed  with  more  severe 
penalties  than  before*. 

But  these  apprehensions  of  Charles  and  the  Ghibelines  were 
not  confined  to  Florence,  wherefore  a  Ouelphic  league  was  in 
the  same  ^rit  concluded  with  Siena,  Ferugift,  Arezzo,  and 
other  places ;  amongst  them  San  Miniate,  wMcb  driven  to 
desperation  by  aristocratic  tyranny  surrendered  herself  and  her 
liberties  for  five  years  to  the  FlorentiDes.  Known  Ghibelines 
were  farther  persecuted  by  a  prohibition  to  use  armorial  bear- 
ings ;  and  to  show  pubhc  hatred  in  a  more  significant  mannei' 
towards  the  Duke  of  Athens,  all  those  priors  appointed  by  him 
were  coupled  with  the  former  in  this  insulting  and  contemptuous 
decree ;  and  where  they  had  already  assumed  anus  and  placed 
*  Oio.  Tilluii,  lib.  liL,  cap.  lixiz.,»:li. 
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them  on,  or  in  thair  houses;  as  Vascuatomai? after  the  honours 
of  the  priorebip ;  they  were  compelled  to  ramore  the  escutcheon 
in  disgrace  nnder  penalty  of  10O0  florins.  Public  officers  of 
all  descriptions  except  those  is  chai^  of  prisons  vere  also 
forbidden  by  this  se^noiy  to  carry  ofi^osire  arms,  and  every 
possible  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  t}»Be 
private  afitays  and  sadden  acts  of  bloodshed  vhich  the  maaneia 
of  the  age  Bo  much  permitted  and  encoun^ed  :  these  were  the 
chief  proceedings  of  a  low  and  real  democracy  *. 

About  this  period  considerable  interest  was  excited  in  Flo- 
rence by  the  appearance  of  an  embassy  from  the  celebrated 
Nicola  di  Rienzi  tribune  of  the  Soman  people  whose  bold 
rapid  and  somewhat  theatrical  career  had  become  the  wonder 
and  admiiation  of  Europe.  The  long  protracted  absence  of 
pontifical  government  bad  made  Borne  a  scene  of  anarchy :  no 
law,  no  justice,  no  civil  pn>t«ction ;  every  man  acted  for  him- 
self alone,  ^thout  reference  to  the  safety  or  the  rights  of 
others '.  the  two  senators  Orsiai,  and  Gdonna,  each  with  his 
own  &ctian,  were  hereditary  and  deadly  enemies :  the  publio 
revenue  was  plundered,  the  pope  defrauded,  the  streets 
infested  with  assassins,  the  roads  with  robbers,  and  plgrims  no 
longer  visited  the  sacred  shrines,  for  none  were  safe  from 
violence :  the  ancient  tem|des  everywhere  rose  into  fortresses 
and  nothing  but  war  and  slat^tm  were  seen  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  appeared  a  certain  Nicola 
or  Cola  son  of  one  Lorenzo  or  lUemso  a  petty  innkeeper,  and 
Madalena  a  washerwoman  of  Rome.  Cola  di  Rienzo's  own 
exertioDB  had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  notaiy;  his 
naturally  refined  intellect  was  cultivat«d  until  he  beeame  8 
perfect  st^lar ;  he  excelled  in  all  litenuy  acquirements  and 
was  ^ted  with  powers  of  elocution  &r  beyond  the  commoa 
standard  :  an  enthusiastic  bdmirer  of  ancient  Borne  he  existed 
only  in  her  authors,  revelled  amidst  her  antiquities,  deci|dieied 

•aia.  Tillui,  Ub.  xiL,  c^  uH. 
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her  monMering  ioscriptioiis,  and  lanentad  her  fiiUen  state ;  but 
viule  stfll  mnBii^  over  her  miafortunes  heroicallj  reeoWed  to 
acctxDplish  her  deliverance.  His  ertraordinary  abilities,  dis- 
[dayed  in  an  embassy  to  ATignon  whve  Petrarch  ie  said  to  have 
been  joined  with  him,  so  stnick  Pope  Clement  VI.  that  he  im- 
mediately made  him  notaiy  to  the  ^xwtolicsl  chamber  at  Rome 
aldiongh  deaf  to  the  eloquence  that  would  bin  have  persuaded 
him  to  return  there.  In  tfaie  distiaguiBhed  poet  Cola  gained 
unirersal  reepect  by  his  integrity,  and  soon  began  to  declaim 
openly  f^Kinet  the  oppressors  of  his  country :  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  capitol  he  feaileesly  reproached  the  leadii^  fitctions 
with  tlieir  crimes  fant  gained  nothing  except  a  blow  from  An- 
dreozzo  Colonna,  and  an  indecent  insult  irom  an  underling. 
His  neit  feat  was  the  exhibition  of  an  allegorical  picture  on  the 
walls  of  the  cB{)itol  which  told  the  melancholy  story  of  Borne 
and  the  &te  of  more  ancient  nations  under  the  withering 
eSecte  of  injustice,  and  when  the  people's  attention  was  once 
excited,  be  soddenly  poured  forth  one  of  those  powerfiil  strains 
of  eloquence  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  end  with  all  the 
spirit  of  the  Gracchi  denounced  the  nobles  and  their  di^p'ace- 
fol  tyranny,  even  with  more  reason  Uian  those  worthy  and 
renowned  citdzens.  On  another  occasion  he  produced  a 
decree  of  the  ancdeat  senate  which  he  had  recently  discovered, 
and  showed  it  to  the  people  as  an  act  of  that  body  ia- 
Testiog  Vespasian  vith  the  authority  of  emperor:  after  this 
he  again  harangued  them  on  the  tmtiqne  nu^esty  of  the  Roman 
peo{de  who  made  emperors  their  licars  by  clothing  them  with 
their  own  rights  tai  power.  "  These  princes,"  said  he,  "  only 
"  existed  by  the  will  of  ycmr  ancestors ;  and  you.  you  have 
"allowed  the  two  eyes  of  Rome  to  be  torn  army;  you  have 
"  allowed  both  pope  and  emperor  to  abandon  your  walls 
"and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  your  will."  The  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this,  as  he  told  them,  was  bainshed  peace,  ex- 
hausted strength,  discord,  the  blood  of  nnmbets  abed  in  private 
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var ;  end  that  dty,  once  the  queen  of  nations,  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  their  scorn  and  niockei;.     "  BomsnB,"  he  continued, 
have  no  peace;  your  lands  lie  untilled;   the  jubilee 
"  approaches ;  you  have  no  provisions ;  and  if  thoee  who  come 
as  pilgrims  to  Bome  should  find  yon  unprovided  they  will 
cuiy  tlie  very  atones  away  in  tlie  fniy  of  their  hunger,  and 
even  the  stones  will  not  suffice  for  such  a  multitude." 
The  people  applauded  and  the  nobles  mocked  him :  like  the  first 
Bmtns  they  even  invited  bitn  for  amusement  to  thor  revels 
and  made  him  harangue  them  like  a  mountebank  while  they 
ridiculed  his  eloquent  truths  and  fearless  denunoadons.    Alle- 
gorical paintiimB  were  from  time  t«  time  posted  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  with  correaponding  labels,  such  as  "  Th«  Aoiw-  oj 
jvttice  approaehet,  wait  thou  for  her,"  and,  "  tFit&in  a  brief 
»fae«  the  Romaru  mU  reagtume  their  ancient  and  good  ttate." 

But  Bieozo  was  still  ridiculed  and  bis  proceedings  considered 
as  the  mere  viuona  of  learned  vanity :  it  waa  not  with  pictures 
and  senteutiouB  mottos,  they  said,  that  Bome  could  now  be 
regenerated,  somettui^  more  was  requisite :  Cola  was  also  of 
this  opinion,  and  seeing  that  the  public  mind,  Aether  in 
gravity  or  mockery,  was  now  alive  to  the  subject,  immediately 
resolved  on  more  vigorous  action.  Secretly  a^embling  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  determined  spirits  from  every 
class  except  the  very  highest  nobility,  he  addressed  thebi  on 
ibe  Aventine  Hill  and  coloured  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
deliverai«M  of  their  common  country :  he  unfolded  his  plans ; 
assured  them  of  the  pope's  acquiescence;  developed  the  re- 
sooFceB  of  Bome  and  the  wholesome  vigour  of  an  honest  popu- 
lar government ;  and  then  administering  an  oath  to  each  he 
dismissed  the  assembly. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  1847  taking  advantage  of  the 
potent  Stebno  Colonna's  temporary  absence  with  most  of  his 
forces,  Cola  proceeded  in  solemn  but  unarmed  processiDn  to 
the  capitol  where  he  laid  his  whole  enterprise  open  before  the 
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assembled  people:  shouts  of  enthusiastic  approbation  rolled 
duougb  the  crowd  and  Rienzo  nas  instantly  invested  with 
sovereign  authority.  Old  Steiano  Colonna  soon  returned 
and  haughtily  re&ised  to  qnit  Rome  again  at  the  command  of 
the  dictator  whose  orders  he  treated  with  contempt :  on  hear- 
ing this  Rienzo  suddenly  assembled  the  armed  citizens,  and 
by  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  stronghold  of  SteGuio  mastered  all 
his  forces  and  compelled  him  to  9y  from  the  city  with  only  a 
single  domestic:  the  other  barons  succumbed,  the  town  was 
guarded,  fortified,  and  soon  cleared  of  those  ferocious  bands  of 
miscreants  that  had  so  loi^  infested  it  under  aristocratic 
licence  and  protection:  a  parliament  then  assembled  which 
sanctioned  every  act,  and  bestowed  on  Bienzo  the  high-sounding 
titles  of  TRIBUNE  OF  TBE  feofi:e,  and  libebator  of  bohz. 

Thus  was  Roman  liberty  for  a  moment  restored  by  a  single 
member  of  her  humblest  class  of  citizens :  such  is  the  power 
of  eloqumce,  when  tyranny  prepares  its  way  and  honesty  dic- 
tates its  periods !  The  Muse  of  Poetry  too,  has  thrown  her 
wreath  over  the  brows  of  that  "Spirto  genUl"  that  dared, 
thou^  but  for  a  season,  to  drire  oppression  from  those  ancient 
walls,  which  the  world  still  feared,  and  loved,  and  trembled  at*. 

An  oath  of  obedience  to  the  tribune  was  administered,  end 
generally  taken,  even  bysome  of  the  Orsini,  Colonnesi,  Savelli, 
and  several  others  of  the  proudest  barons  who  now  bowed  to 
his  anthonty :  the  roads  were  made  safe ;  the  markets  soon 
filled ;  the  poor  received  protection,  severe  and  instantaneous 
justice  was  distributed ;  no  murders,  no  violations,  no  outrages 
now  remained  unpunished  and  all  became  so  tranquil,  safe,  and 
orderiy  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  have  been  openly  and  se- 
curely carried  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  With  all  this 
excellence  there  was  yet  a  certain  vanity  about  Rienzo  that 

*  See  Pctnrca'i  Cuunie  gcaenUf  ''SpiHaMmtit,AtqiielUnei».braTtg- 
tbon^  perlupt  trttaieoaAj  fapp<4ed  gi-T  "L'mdvhe  n«m,  rik'  ancor 
ta  be  addRNcd  to  Cola,   beginning    tenu,ed  ama, E tttma'l  Hwndo,"  &c. 
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argued  weakness  and  instability:  he  asBumed  the  pompooB 
titles  of  "  Nicola  tke  Severe  and  Clement ; "  "  Liberator  of 
Home;"  "  Th«  Zealom  for  the  good  of  Italy  "  "TktLov^rof 
tie  World,"  and  "The  Auytut  Tribwte:"  but  upright  m^i^ 
tiates  were  created,  many  duefe  of  fiiotions  who  disturbed  the 
country  were  ezecnted,  the  noxious  and  nonjnring  great  were 
banished,  and  a  gleam  of  tranquillity  burst  over  the  lon^ 
benif^ted  oi^. 

To  saTe  Rome  was  not  sufBdent ;  Cola  aspired  to  be  the 
liberator  of  all  Italy  and  to  restore  the  Roman  commonwealth 
to  its  ancient  "ntJnnwl  plenitude :  he  therefore  wrote  pompons 
epistlee  to  the  Italian  states  and  princes  and  so  imposing  had 
been  his  success  that  they  were  everywhere  received  witb 
reverence.  From  Florence  in  particolar,  vduch  he  flattcringry 
s^led  the  daughter  of  ancient  Borne,  he  demanded  and  in- 
atandy  reoeiTed  military  aid,  and  his  ambusadors  were  most 
honourably  entertained  notwithstanding,  as  we  are  told  by 
Villani,  that  wise  and  discreet  persona  pronounced  the  tri- 
bune's enterprise  to  be  a  fantastic  proceeding  that  would  never 
last. 

Rienzo's  vani^  augmented  daily,  imtil  at  last  causii^  himself 
to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  he  with  vast  ostentation  and  expense 
finished  by  bathing  in  the  great  porphyry  sarcopbagns  wlme 
the  emperor  Constantine  was  supposed  to  have  received  his 
baptism :  he  abo  affected  to  write  with  a  pen  of  fine  silver,  de- 
claring that  his  office  was  too  noble  for  its  holder  to  use  a 
common  quill.  Loois  of  Bavaria,  Charles  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  imperial  electors,  were  theatrically  summoned  to  Kpptttt 
before  the  miyesly  of  Rome  and  show  their  reasons  for  pretend- 
ing to  dispose  of  the  empire ;  and  even  Clement  VI.  and  the 
whole  sacred  college  were  as  is  said  also  cited  to  return  :  bnt 
here  the  apostolic  vicar,  hitherto  his  steady  supporter,  pro- 
t«sted  against  any  such  interference  with  pontifical  power, 
while  Bienzo  careless  of  consequences  declared  that  all  he  did 
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WBB  dictat«d  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  atyled  himself  a  can- 
didate for  that  inexplicable  mjvteiy. 

The  powerful  Coloimesi,  the  SaTelli,  and  Oiaini  could  ill 
brook  this  upatait's  sovereignty,  and  therefore  secretly  bondii^ 
together  attempted  bi  enter  Borne  with  a  Btrong  force ;  biu 
Rienzo  assembled  the  dtizens  and  completely  routed  them, 
killing  a  Stefano,  a  Giovanni,  and  a  Fietro  Colonna  besides 
many  other  noblee  and  their  foUowers.  The  trU>nne'B  bead 
was  not  strong  enoo^  to  support  all  this ;  be  multiplied  oere- 
moniee,  indulged  in  vain  pomps,  walked  in  fonciful  prooesmcmB, 
was  clothed  in  go^eous  attire,  carried  ^bee  and  crowns ;  and 
in  short  acted  all  the  romance,  Bad  exhibited  all  the  scenery 
of  antiquity  in  a  maimer  quite  unworthy  of  his  or^^inal  charac- 
ter and  the  gravity  of  hisoffice.  He  in  &ct  loved  these  pomps 
more  than  the  people  did  whom  be  thought  to  dazzle ;  and  in- 
stead of  standing  alone,  and  simple,  and  severe,  to  tell  his  own 
stoiy,  like  one  of  the  columns  of  his  native  city,  he  yiaa  soon  lost 
in  the  empty  splendoms  of  modem  royslty. 

EshauBting  the  national  treasure ;  served  by  the  great 
alone ;  his  wife  and  kinsmen  similarly  honoored ;  allying 
himself  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  unpopular  nobility  ; 
and  afterwards  making  his  son,  in  allusian  to  his  succees, 
assume  the  title  of  "  Metier  Lorenxo  deUa  Vittaria;  "  the  once 
honoured  tribune  began  to  decline  in  public  estimation.  He  had 
contiived  to  get  old  Stefano  Colonna  and  the  principal  Roman 
barons  within  his  power  but  treated  them  honourably ;  once  at 
a  dinner  given  to  them,  that  ancient  chief,  while  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  it  were  better  for  a  state  that  its  rulers 
should  be  prodigal  or  avaricious,  took  hold  of  Rienzo's  richly- 
embroidered  manUe  and  said;  "  For  thee  Tribune,  it  vioidd  be 
"  better  methit^  to  wear  more  hwnble  attire  and  not  to  dreet 
"  th^tdfin  thete  pompove  omamentt."  Cola  stung  by  the  sar- 
casm instantly  quitted  the  table  and  ordered  all  the  assembled 
nobles  to  be  arrested  on  pretence,  true  or  false,  of  a  conspiracy 
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to  asaaBsiuaM  him,  and  public  preparations  irere  next  day  made 
for  thor  decapitation;  but  whether  Cola  really  intended  to 
execute  them  or  only  to  strike  terror  hy  the  periormance  of  a 
solemn  iaice  seemB  now  onceitain.  That  hia  charge  of  conspi- 
racy was  just,  is  asserted  by  several  writers,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  Rieozo  had  poeitiTely  determiued  to  put  all  the  barons  to 
death  at  one  blow,  but  becomii^  aware  of  the  great  public  ez- 
citement  and  compassion  that  would  arise  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  illustriaus  victims  he  was  alarmed  for  himself  and  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity  forgave  them  all :  they  were  pardoned 
on  the  scaffold,  and  after  lidiug  with  the  tribune  through  Rome 
and  being  presented  with  rich  apparel  were  appointed  to 
various  state  offices,  in  order  to  efbce  every  suspicion  and  veriiy 
the  pardon  *. 

This  apparently  cf^dons  display  of  authority  was  univer- 
sally hlamed :  "  a  flame,"  it  was  said,  "  had  been  lighted  that 
would  not  be  eaaly  extu^uished,"  and  the  consequences  soon 
became  manifest :  if  these  gentlemen  had  been  really  guilty 
they  now  had  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  more  confidently  to 
their  work ;  if  not,  false  mercy  after  real  injustice  was  only 
modieiy.  They  indignantly  redred  from  Rome,  revolted  from 
the  tribune's  authority ;  roused  up  their  vsseala ;  occupied 
Nepi,  and  Paleetrina ;  and  plundered  all  the  country  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

On  this  occaHon  Rienzo  showed  no  resolution,  no  military 
talent,  none  of  the  ancient  workii^;  spirit ;  after  much  delay 
he  marched  against  the  seditious  nobles  but  accomplished 
nothing ;  Colonna  bearded  him  under  the  very  walls ;  a  gate 
was  opened  and  some  irregular  Bkimtishing  ensued ;  young 
Colonna  boldly  entered  alone,  was  attacked  and  killed,  old 
Ste&no  endeavoured  to  rescue  liin^  but  also  fell,  and  the 
tribune  ostentatiously  boasted  of  victory.    There  was  yet  more 
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danger  mthin,  irhete  a  certain  Neapolitan  Count  MinorbioD 
oecnpied  a  hooM  of  the  Cobnna;  he  waa  an  exilo  and  had 
aongfat  shelter  in  Rome  where  his  disorderly  conduct  drew 
down  the  anger  of  Cola :  being  ordered  lo  retire  he  refused, 
and  having  barricaded  his  position  was  attacked  bj  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  The  bella  sounded,  but  the  people  were  care- 
lass,  langiud,  indifferent ;  Minorbino  was  Gount«nanced  by  the 
pope's  legate ;  the  favour  of  Cola  had  declined,  and  his  orden 
and  eloquence  were  now  alike  unheeded.  At  length  being  con- 
vinced that  all  his  moral  influence  had  passed  away  and  his 
power  evaporated.  Cola  dl  Bienzo  after  seven  months'  reign 
resigned  his  ensigns  of  office  on  the  seventeenth  of  December  - 
1S47  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  Saint  Ai^eb ;  the  ci^  gales 
were  opened,  the  exiled  barons  returned,  snd  Rome  soon 
relapsed  into  a  worse  Btat«  of  anarchy  than  before  *. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  heavy  chain  of  misfortune 
had  been  falling,  link  after  link,  on  the  devoted  city  of  Flo- 
rence: wars,  sickness,  poverty,  famines,  floods,  fires,  and  san- 
guinary revolutions,  had  successively  tried  the  spirit  of  her 
sons ;  yet  so  great  was  its  elasticity  that  they  still  rose  supe- 
rior, and  still  held  on  their  wonted  course  of  national  enter- 
prise. It  was  hoped  that  misfortune  had  at  length  exhausted 
her  qoiver,  when  they  were  again  stricken  in  common  with  all 
the  world  by  her  most  deadly  shaft,  the  great  and  deeoladng 
plague  of  1348. 

Thb  dreadful  visitation,  which  began  in  the  far  east  and 
rolled  dismally  over  the  western  world,  pressed  with  unwonted 
weight  upon  Florence  where  the  people  were  predisposed 
for  disease   by  a  succession  of   events   that   both 
morally  and  physically  had  affected  the  whole  conunn- 
ni^.     As  ^  back  as  the  year  1345  unusual  and  constant  rains 
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acoompanied  and  followed  by  aartiiquakes  cantmaed  from  the 
end  of  July  to  tlie  begioning  of  November ;  the  htirvestfi  wero 
nearly  ruined ;  but  few  gi^ies  appeared ;  tillage  was  mter- 
nipt«d,  and  the  little  wine  that  could  be  mode  had  praved  un- 
wholesome. • 

The  Amo  again  swEunped  half  Florence ;  streams,  swelled 
into  torrents,  loUed  over  banks  and  bridges  and  Eavaged  every 
district :  lUfredi  and  Borghetto  were  ruined  by  the  Teizolla ; 
the  MugDone  and  Rima^io  did  equal  mischief,  and  sn  over- 
whelming flood  was  hourly  expected  in  the  capital  *, 

The  next  year's  harvest  &iled,  and  the  rain  still  poured 
down  through  April,  May,  and  June  1346,  with  alorms  and 
tempests,  and  a  partial  destraclion  t^  the  smaller  seeds :  mis- 
fortone  seemed  busily  brooding,  but  not  for  Flcovnce  alone ; 
France  and  the  rest  of  Italy  were  struck  with  equal  apprehen- 
sions; com  and  wine  again  failed;  the  poultry  perished  for 
tack  of  food ;  cattle  of  every  kind  were  fearfolly  diminished ; 
tJie  price  of  oil  became  enormous,  and  &ait  was  almost  en- 
tirely extinct:  land  produced  at  the  ubnost  a  quarter,  and 
in  some  places  only  a  sixth  of  the  customary  crops,  and  even 
that  was  nnwboleeome :  want  came  hks  an  armed  man ;  the 
peasants  abandoned  th^r  farms  and  robbed  from  each  other 
through  sheer  necessity;  or  else  begged  their  bread  in  Flo- 
rence where  the  concourse  of  starving  wretches  iras  over- 
whelming. 

No  land  could  be  tiUed  miless  the  owner  provided  sustenance 
in  kind  for  his  labourers  besides  the  necessaiy  seed,  and  this 
was  almost  impossible  even  at  an  enormous  cost :  in  former 
scarcities  com  was  extrav^antly  dear  but  still  to  be  had  ;  now 
there  was  scarcely  sny  even  for  tbe  highest  ofTers  until  the 
government  with  infinite  exertion  and  by  mere  dint  of  money, 
import^  it  from  the  Maremma  Bomagna  Sicily  Sardinia 
Calabria  Barbery  Tunis,  and  the  Archipelago.  But  even  the 
•  Oio.  TillMii,  Lib.  nl,  ap.  L 
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luceipt  of  this  was  difficult;  for  Pisa  equally  distressed,  detained 
all  that  entered  Porto  Pisano  until  her  own  market  was  sup- 
plied. Thirty  thousand  florins  were  nominally  thus  spent,  one 
third  of  which  was  euppoaed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
ooffere  of  dishonest  and  heaMlesa  peculatArs.  Ten  great  ovens 
were  erected  by  the  govemment  and  strongly  barricaded  where 
by  day  and  night  men  and  women  were  constantly  employed 
in  making  bread:  this  was  distributed  every  morning  at 
the  Botmd  of  the  great  bell,  to  churches,  conrenta,  country 
parishes,  and  hungry  creatures ;  hut  with  exceeding  difficulty, 
from  the  fierce  pressure  of  Btarving  multitudes.  In  April  1347 
it  was  found  by  the  bread-ticketa  received  that  no  less  than 
nine^-four  thousand  people  were  daily  furnished  with  two 
loaves  each  from  these  ovens.  In  this  were  not  count«d  the 
citizens  and  their  households  who  were'  already  supplied  snd 
did  notshare  in  the  public  distribution,  but  bought  better  bread 
at  more  than  double  price  from  the  numerousprivate  ovena.  It 
was  exclusive  also  of  religious  mendicants  and  other  systema- 
tic beggars  who  in  infinite  numbers  crowded  into  Florence 
from  the  adjacent  towns  and  districts,  and  were  in  continual 
altercation  with  the  citizens.  Yet  none  were  refused  whether 
Btiaager  or  subject,  and  all  classes  joined  hand  and  heart  in 
relieving  the  general  misery.  The  increase  of  grain  firom  the 
wheat  harvest  of  134T  reduced  the  price,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  which  however  soon  mounted  up  again  from  the 
eagerness  of  bakers  to  purchase,  in  order  to  uphold  tLe  mariiet 
by  refusing  to  make  more  than  a  certain  quanti^.  This 
plunged  the  city  into  confusion ;  tumults  began,  which  the 
priors  calmed  by  hanging  the  baker  who  commenced  this 
system  and  com  fell  to  its  natural  value  which  the  harvest 
gradually  diminished*. 

Death  and  sidmees  of  course  attended  this  sufleriog,  and  to 
alleviate  the  general  distress  the  priors  as  early  as  March  had 

■  Qlo.  TilUid,  Lib.  xl.,afi.  Ixzziii. 
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decreed  t&at  nobody  should  be  arrested  for  aaj  debt  under 
100  golden  florins  until  the  following  Aognat ;  and  also,  with 
a  premium  for  importation,  put  a  maxintnm  price  on  the  bushel 
of  wheal;  this  was  ueeleea  i  because  hunger  backed  by 
money  overcame  law,  'bnd  com  sold  for  double  the  goremment 
value.  For  farther  alleviation  all  the  prisoners  in  the  public 
jails  were  released  on  a  comproniiae  with  their  creditors  and 
enemiea,  as  mortalitj  had  already  begun  in  these  places  te  the- 
number  of  two  or  three  in  a  day ;  public  debtors  for  less  than 
100  flonns  were  also  set  at  liber^  on  payii^  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  their  fines ;  but  very  few  could  take  advantage  of  this,  for  all 
were  suffering  from  poverty  hunger  and  distress  *. 

The  efi'ects  now  began  to  appear ;  women  and  children  of 
the  poorest  classes  sank  under  the  woeful  pressure ;  this  lasted 
until  November  and  carried  off  about  four  thousand  souls ;  bat 
it  was  worse  in  Prato  Pistoia  and  Bologna,  in  Romagna,  and 
throughout  all  France.  In  Turkey,  Syria,  Tartary  and  India, 
sickness  raged  with  unheard-of  violence,  giving  rise  and  cur- 
rency to  a  thousand  marvellous  tales,  sudi  as  fire  issuing  from 
the  earth  and  air.  and  consuming  men,  cattle,  hotisee,  trees, 
and  even  reducing  the  veiy  earth  and  stoues  to  cinders  ;  those 
who  escaped  this,  died  of  pestilence ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  at  Trebizonde,  and  in  all  the  ue^hbouring  countries, 
only  one  person  in  five  was  left  among  the  living:  in  other 
places  it  is  said  to  have  rained  great  black  maggots  with  eight 
legs ;  some  alive,  some  dead  ;  whose  sting  was  death  and  whose 
corruption  poisoned  the  atmosfdiere ;  but  these  are  the  least 
incredible  of  the  numerous  fables  that  this  universal  scourge 
generated  in  morbid  imaginations,  and  in  which  all  men,  being 
terror-struck,  believed  imphciUy.  Turkey,  Greece,  Fjgypt,  Syria. 
Cret«,  Hhodes,  and  the  other  eastern  isles  bowed  before  the 
pestilence;  thence  it  travelled  with  the  course  of  trade  to 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  Corsica,  and  throughout  the  coasts  of 

■  OioL  TilUni,  Ub.  lii.,  t»f.  Ixxxiii. 
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Italy :  four  Genoese  galleys  carried  it  to  that  city  out  of  eight 
that  had  fled  from  the  Euxine  ;  Milan  scarcely  felt  it,  but  as 
there  were  then  no  lazarettos  it  swept  over  the  Alps,  searched 
every  vale  in  Savoy,  rava^d  Provenoe  and  Dauphino,  infected 
Burgundy  and  Catalonia ;  miaaed  Biabant,  but  holding  on  its 
course  earned  death  and  misery  through  the  rest  of  Europe 
until  1360,  when  it  had  penetrated  even  the  Boreal  regions  and 
nearly  depopulated  Iceland,  which  has  never  yet  recovered  from 
its  touch, 

"  The  disease,"  says  Oiovanni  Villani,  "  was  of  such  a  natore 
that  none  survived  its  attack  for  three  days  :  certain  tumours 
appeared  in  the  groins  and  under  the  arms;  the  patient 
then  spit  blood ;  and  the  priest  that  confessed  him,  and  the 
neighbour  who  looked  on  him  often  took  the  malady,  so  that 
every  sick  creature  was  abandoned :  no  confession,  no  sacra- 
ment, no  medicine,  no  attendance ;  yet  the  pope  granted  a 
pardon  to  every  priest  who  administered  the  holy  communion 
or  confessed,  or  visited  and  watched  the  dying  man  "  *. 

This  was  in  1347,  and  solemn  processioiis  and  ofi'erings 
were  made  for  three  days  tc^tfaer  to  avert  the  pestilence  from 
Florence ;  in  December  the  price  of  bread  again  augmented, 
because  Romagna  had  absorbed  every  bushel  of  grain  from  the 
Mi^elb  district;  Venice  was  empty  and  in  want;  Louis  of 
Hungary's  invauon  of  Pnglia  t<^ether  with  pestilence  on 
the  coast,  prevented  her  customary  supplies  from  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy. 

Guards  were  placed  round  the  Florentine  state  and  grain 
once  more  purchased,  so  that  the  year  1348  came  in  with  fear 
and  hope,  but  some  diminaljon  of  misery :  all  these  sufferii^ 
had  painfully  prepared  a  way  for  heavier  calamities,  and  they 
struck  with  killing  force  on  a  sickly,  weak,  and  desponding 
people. 

Whether  the  great  plague  of  1 348  fell  with  more  &tal  effects 
•  Oio.  Tillui,  lib.  liL,  aip.  liiiiT.— Mailw  Tniini,  Lib.  i.,  of.  ii. 
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on  I^loietice  than  other  places  may  be  donbtfiil ;  yet  the  des- 
criptive pen  of  Boccaccb,  irbo  adopts  it  as  en  introductioD  to 
his  brilliant  but  indecent  novels,  baa  thrown  s  pall  of  immor- 
talitj  over  this  scene  of  universal  desolation  and  of  death. 

"The  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  1348,  had  already 
come,"  says  this  author,  "  when  in  the  noble  city  of  Florence 
byely  beyond  all  others  of  Italy,  t^peared  the  mortal  pestilence 
which  by  the  operation  of  superior  bodies  or  from  wicked  deeds, 
was  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  for  oiu*  correction  let  loose  on 
mortals.  It  began  some  years  before  in  the  easlem  countriee 
and  sSber  having  deprived  them  of  an  inconceivable  mass  of 
living  beings  rolled  westward  in  a  continued  course  from  realm 
to  realm  with  mournful  augmentation.  Human  wisdom  and 
human  prudence  availed  not,  for  the  city  had  already  been 
cleansed  of  its  impuhtiea  by  officers  especially  appointed ; 
entrance  was  denied  to  all  infected  persons,  and  every  means 
employed  to  preserve  the  public  health.  Neither  were  humble 
supplications  to  the  Almighty  more  successful,  althou^  made 
not  once  but  repeatedly  in  religious  processions  and  divers 
other  ways  by  devout  persons ;  for  very  early  in  spring  the 
dismal  signs  glared  horribly  palpable  and  manifested  ^em- 
selves  in  wonderful  ways :  not  aa  in  the  east  where  bleeding  at 
the  nose  was  a  plain  symptom  of  inevitable  death  ;  but  at  the 
beginning,  both  in  male  and  female,  there  appeared  about  the 
groins  and  under  the  arm-pits  certain  tumours  some  of  which 
increased  to  the  size  of  a  common  apple,  others  to  that  of  an 
^g;  and  those  greater  and  these  less,  and  were  vulgarly 
called  "  Qavoedoli."  And  from  the  two  parts  of  the  body 
above  mentioned  these  deadly  gavoccioli  within  a  brief  space 
began  to  sprout  and  swell  indiscriminately  in  every  other ;  and 
soon  after  this  the  nature  of  the  disease  began  to  chuige  into 
black  or  livid  spots,  which  in  many  appeared  on  the  arms, 
thighs,  and  other  places ;  some  large  and  few,  others  small 
and  numerous :  and  as  the  gavocciob  at  first  was  and  always 
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remained  a  certain  tdgn  of  death ;  so  also  were  these  spota  od 
whomsoever  they  appeared. 

"  For  the  cure  of  (his  malady  neither  the  advice  of  medical 
men  nor  the  virtues  of  any  nostrum  availed  or  profited ;  on 
the  contrary,  whether  it  were  that  the  nature  of  the  illness 
would  not  permit,  or  that  the  ignonmce  of  doctors  (of  whom 
besides  regular  physicians,  the  number  of  both  sexes  without  a 
particle  of  knowledge,  was  enormous)  could  not  divine  the 
cause  and  therefore  could  apply  no  remedy;  not  only  few 
survived,  but  almost  all  about  the  third  day  from  the  appear- 
ance of  these  symptoms;  some  sooner,  some  later;  most  of 
them  without  fever  or  any  other  accident  expired. 

"  This  pestilence  was  the  more  awful,  because  it  darted  from 
sick  to  healthy  persons,  as  fire  to  dry  or  unctuous  matter  when 
held  within  ita  reach :  the  evil  went  still  further ;  for  not  only 
the  keeping  company  with  and  speaking  t«  infected  persons 
struck  down  the  healthy  and  inflicted  mutual  death,  but  even 
the  simple  binch  of  clothes  or  anything  once  handled  by  the 
snfierer  seemed  instantly  to  transmit  disease  and  death  along 
with  it  to  the  toucher. 

"  A  marvellous  thing  wiU  it  be  to  hear  what  I  am  about  to 
relat« ;  which,  if  it  had  not  been  seen  by  the  eyes  of  many  in 
common  with  my  own,  I  would  hardly  have  dared  even  to 
credit  much  less  record  although  the  stoiy  might  have  come 
from  those  most  worthy  of  belief.  I  say  then  that  so  efficient 
was  the  nature  of  this  malady  in  tnnsfening  itself  from  one  to 
another  that  not  only  man  to  man,  but  what  is  still  more 
strange,  as  it  often  h^tpened,  that  the  clothes  of  those  who 
had  been  ill  or  died  of  the  plague,  on  being  touched  by  any 
inferior  animal  not  only  infected  it  but  within  a  brief  space 
destroyed  existence  I  And  this  I  one  day  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes  as  I  have  above  declared. 

"  The  clothes  of  a  poor  man  who  had  died  of  plague  having 
been  thrown  on  the  highway,  two  bogs  approached,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  the  cnstom  of  those  biuiiuIb  first  turned  them  over  tmd 
over  with  the  snout  and  then  taking  them  up  shook  the  rags 
about  their  own  cheeka ;  but  is  a.  short  time,  and  a^r  some 
contortions  aa  if  they  had  been  poisoned ;  both  fell  dead  upon 
the  infected  heap ! 

"  These  things  and  many  odiers  hke  them  or  even  more 
wonderful,  generated  fears  and  fantasies  in  those  that  remained 
alive,  but  almost  all  tending  to  the  cruel  resolution  of  flying 
from  the  sick  and  all  belonging  to  them ;  because  in  doing  so 
ail  of  them  believed  that  they  were  securing  their  ovm  safety. 

"  There  were  some  who  fancied  liat  to  live  moderately  and 
avoid  every  excess  would  he  most  efBcadoua  in  resisting  con- 
tagion, and  BO  having  formed  their  society  they  shrank  from  all 
others  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  those  houses  where  no 
sickness  as  yet  existed ;  to  live  better  they  eat  the  most  delicate 
food  and  drank  the  finest  wines,  but  in  great  moderation, 
holding  no  intercourse  with  the  outward  world,  nor  permittii^ 
tales  of  death  or  sickness  to  reach  their  ears ;  but  with  mnslc 
and  every  other  diversion  that  their  means  afiForded  they  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  seclusion. 

"  Others  of  a  contrary  opinion  affirmed  that  drinking  deep, 
and  enjoyments,  and  sin^g,  and  rambling  about  for  amuse- 
ment, and  satis^dng  every  sppetite,  and  mockii^  and  ridiculing 
everytiiii^,  was  a  sovereign  antidote  to  all  existii^  evil :  and 
as  they  said  so  they  did :  for  night  and  day,  now  at  one  tavern 
now  at  another,  onward  they  went ;  drinking  without  mode  or 
measure,  but  mostly  at  other  people's  houses,  whatever  jdeased 
and  delighted  them :  and  this  vnis  easily  done,  for  almost  all 
as  if  they  had  deserted  life,  abandoned  the  care  of  themselves 
and  everything  they  possessed;  wherefore  most  dwellings 
remained  open  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  strainer  thtU 
entered  used  them  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  owner :  but  vrith 
all  this  brutish  sensuality  they  stiO  kept  aloof  from  the  sick. 

"  And  in  such  afBiction  and  miseiy  was  also  the  revered 
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autliority  of  our  lavs  both  divine  and  hunuui,  that  deserted  by 
their  ministeiB,  they  had  fallen  to  ruin  and  dissolution :  for 
these  like  the  rest  were  either  sick  or  dead;  or  if  any  remnants 
existed  they  were  useless ;  wherefore  all  persons  were  left  to 
their  own  imaginings. 

"  Many  other  people  took  a  middle  course  between  these  two, 
neither  restricting  themselves  in  their  food  like  the  former, 
nor  running  to  excess  in  drinking  and  dissipation  like  the 
latter;  but  made  use  of  things  moderately  according  to  their 
wants ;  and  instead  of  shuttii^  themselves  up  they  rambled 
about  the  town;  some  with  bunches  of  flowers,  some  with 
odoriferous  herbs,  and  others  wilih  fr^rant  mixtures  of  spices 
which  they  carried  in  their  hands  and  continnally  apphed  to 
the  nostrils,  esteeming  it  an  excelleut  thii^  to  comfort  the 
brain  by  their  perfume  becaose  the  air  was  loaded  and  dis- 
gusting with  the  stench  of  death,  disease,  and  offensiTe  medi- 
caments. 

"  Some  again  entertained  more  unfeeling  sentiments  (as  if 
they  were  haply  more  secure),  declaring  that  there  was  no 
better,  nor  even  so  good  a  remedy  for  the  plague  as  to  fly 
before  it;  so,  moved  by  this  argument  and  cariog  only  for 
themselves,  numbers  of  both  sexes  abandoned  their  native  city 
their  homes  their  friendly  meetings,  their  dearest  refatdves  and 
nil  their  property,  and  sought  those  of  the  stranger  ;  or  else 
retired  U>  the  secluMon  of  their  own  country  dwelhngs :  as  if 
the  anger  of  God,  being  once  moved  thus  to  punish  human 
wickedness,  would  spare  the  rod  to  them  and  strike  only  those 
inclosed  within  the  walls  ;  or,  as  if  they  counselled  every  one 
to  fly  because  the  final  hour  of  Florence  was  arrived. 

"  And  although  of  those  who  held  these  various  sentiments 
all  did  not  die,  yet  neither  did  all  escape  ;  nay,  many  of  each  fell 
sick,  bnt  after  their  own  example  while  in  health,  were  almost 
everywhere  deserted  and  left  alone  to  suffer. 

"  But  to  say  nothing  of  one  citizen  shunning  another;  of 
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neighbours  disregarding  their  friendB ;  or  of  near  relations  but 
rarely  giving  mutnal  aseisUmce,  and  then  only  fearfully  and 
distantly ;  this  tribulation  had  inspired  so  deep  a  terror  in  the 
breast  of  man  and  woman,  that  brother  abandoned  brother, 
uncles  their  nephevs,  sisters  their  brothers;  often  even  the 
wife  her  husband ;  but  what  is  still  worse  and  scarcely  credi- 
ble ;  both  f&theiB  and  mothers  fled  firom  their  own  children  as 
if  they  were  aliens,  and  refnsed  either  to  visit  or  attend  them! 
Wherefore  it  followed  that  for  them  that  sickened,  of  vAom 
there  were  multitudes  of  each  sex, 'no  other  help  remained 
than  the  charity  of  friends  (and  these  were  rare)  or  the  avarice 
of  servants  who  attended  for  enormoos  nages  and  extravagant 
allominces ;  but  even  of  these,  few  could  be  had ;  most  of  them 
were  persona  of  coarao  habits  and  many  totally  unaccustomed 
to  such  services,  useful  in  nothing  except  to  give  what  the 
patients  demanded  or  watch  until  they  died ;  and  in  such  ser- 
vice they  often  lost  both  themselves  and  their  gains. 

"  From  this  desertion  of  the  sick  by  pturente  friends  and 
neighbours  together  with  the  want  of  tUAendants,  arose  a 'cus- 
tom which  before  was  scarcely  heard  of;  namely,  that  no 
woman  however  charming  heauti&l  or  high  in  rank,  when  once 
infected  cared  about  being  attended  by  one  of  the  other  sex 
whoever  or  whatever  he  might  be,  or  young  or  old;  and  to 
him  without  any  shame  would  expose  eveiy  part  of  her  person 
as  if  to  a  female  whenever  the  malady  required  it,  and  which 
for  those  who  survived  became  the  source  of  diminished  modesty 
in  after  times. 

"  Many  died  that  haply  might  have  lived  by  timely  fud :  so 
that  between  a  want  of  that  assistance  which  sufferera  could 
not  procure,  and  the  malignant  nature  of  this  disease,  the 
multitudes  of  those  who  daily  and  nightly  expired  in  Florence 
would  be  terrible  to  bear,  even  without  beholding ;  therefore 
almost  of  necessity,  things  contntiy  to  all  former  habits  were 
engendered  amongst  the  surviving  citizens. 
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"  It  ivas  a  custom ;  and  we  atill  see  it  maintained ;  that  in 
cases  of  death  evei;  female  relation  and  neighbour  should 
assemble  mthin  the  deceased's  house  and  there  weep  for  his 
loes :  and  before  the  Dumsion  STei;  male  kinsman  and  nearest 
neighbour  also  assembled,  with  other  citizens  in  great  nnm- 
bers,  attended  b;  divers  of  the  clergy  according  to  the  dead 
man's  quality;  thence  on  the  ahouldere  of  his  peers,  with 
Aueml  pomp  of  torch  and  music  the  corpse  was  slowly  borne 
away  to  that  church  which  he  had  previously  chosen  for  a 
sepulchre.  * 

"  But  when  the  pestilence  raged  moat  fiercely  these  things 
almost  entirely  ceased  and  new  cnstoms  superseded  them ;  for 
people  then  died  not  only  without  such  assemblies  <^  wailing 
women,  but  passed  from  the  world,  in  many  instances,  without 
eren  a  single  witness ;  and  few  were  those  to  whom  the  piteous 
sobs  and  tears  of  relatives  were  in  mercy  conceded ;  but  instead 
thereof  was  heard  the  laugh  or  the  jest,  or  the  convivial  feasti 
and  this  custom  the  women  in  general,  casting  aside  their  sex's 
softness,  did  for  their  own  especial  advantage  most  quickly 

"  There  were  but  few  whose  bodies  were  aocompaDied  to  the 
church  by  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  their  nei^bouis ;  nor 
were  even  these  honourable  citizens,  but  certain  grave-diggers 
&Dm  the  lowest  classes  named  "  Becchini  "  who  performed  this 
mercenary  service :  they  roughly  shouldered  the  bier  and 
moved  hastily  and  carelessly  along,  not  to  the  church  which 
the  deceased  had  selected,  but  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  led  by 
some  half  dozen  priests  with  few  lighta  and  sometimes  none, 
who  assisted  by  die  Becchini,  and  not  troubling  themselves 
much  about  a  funeral  service  tossed  the  body  into  any  unoccu- 
pied pit  that  they  happened  to  find. 

"  The  treatment,Df  the  lower  and  a  great  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  was  still  worse,  because  the  greater  part  of  these  being 
confined  either  by  hope  or  poverty  to  dieir  houses,  thousaoda 
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dail;  sickened,  and  being  destitute  of  asaistonce  Tvere  alloned 
to  die  :  and  many  there  were  who  daily  and  nightly  terminated 
their  existence  in  tlie  streets,  and  many  that  expired  in  their 
own  houses  the  stench  of  whose  cazcoses  was  the  first  notice 
of  their  dissolution. 

"  Of  these  and  other  yictims  all  places  were  full,  and  the 
neighbours,  not  less  moved  by  the  fear  of  putrid  bodies  than  by 
charity  towards  the  dead,  with  the  assistance  of  public  porters 
when  they  were  to  be  had,  dragged  the  corpses  into  the  street 
and  left  them  before  their  several  floors  where  especially  in 
the  momii^  they  were  to  be  seen  in  heaps  by  those  who 
wandered  through  the  tainted  thorough&res. 

"  Biers,  or  in  their  absence  planks,  were  afterwards  brought 
to  remove  the  dead ;  nor  did  one  bier  carry  only  two  or  three 
together ;  many  times  it  happened  that  the  husband,  the  wife, 
two  or  three  brothers,  a  father,  or  a  son,  were  in  lliis  way  tossed 
promiscuously  upon  the  same  conveyance ;  nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quent for  three  or  fonr  biers  to  join  a  couple  of  priests  who 
were  going  with  the  holy  cross,  as  they  thought  for  one  single 
citizen,  and  returned  with  six  or  eight  and  sometimes  many 
more. 

"  No  Ughts,  no  tears,  no  followers,  hononred  these  interments ; 
for  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  not  more  thought  waa 
wasted  upon  those  that  died  than  would  now  take  place  about  a 
herd  of  goats :  wherefore  it  ia  plain,  that  what  the  natural 
course  of  events  had  not  been  able  to  t«ach  the  wise,  by  com- 
paratively trifling  and  unfrequent  calamities;  namely,  that 
they  should  bear  them  with  patience ;  the  veiy  magnitude  of 
the  evil  instructed  even  the  most  simple,  by  making  them  heed- 
less of  death  and  misfortune. 

"  All  consecrated  ground  became  now  insufficient  for  the  heaps 
of  dead  that  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  were  borne  to 
the  sereial  churches,  more  especially  when  it  was  wished  to 
give  each  a  separate  grave  according  to  ancient  custom :  great 
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pita  were  therefore  excavated  in  erery  cemetery  where  bodies 
were  cast  Ly  hundreds  and  piled  like  holee  of  merchandise  in 
a  ressel's  hold  with  a  scanty  coTsnng  of  earth  as  soon  as  the 
pit  was  fnll. 

"  But  in  order  not  to  go  seeking  out  every  particular  incident 
of  by-gone  misery  inflicted  on  our  city,  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing its  heavy  calamities  the  surnmnding  country  was  not 
a  whit  more  spared ;  for  independent  of  towns,  (which  suffered 
like  Florence  in  proportion  to  their  size)  amongst  the  viliages 
and  scattered  population,  the  miserable  peasantry  without  care 
or  comfort  mediciue  or  attendance,  in  the  roads,  and  fields,  and 
houses,  by  day  and  n^t ;  not  like  men  bat  beasts,  sank  down 
and  hopelessly  expired:  wherefore  they,  like  the  citizens, 
became  loose  and  lascivious,  and  prodigal  and  reckless  of  every- 
thing around  them ;  so  that  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  goat8,  bogs, 
fowls,  and  the  very  dogs  themselves,  faith&l  as  they  are  to 
man,  wandered  &om  their  homes  and  strayed  as  they  pleased 
through  field  and  meadow  where  the  untouched  harvest  still 
grew  and  ripened  in  the  midst  of  universal  desolation.  And 
many  of  these  creatures  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  after  having 
pastured  all  the  day  returned  at  eve  to  the  stall  in  all  their 
fullness  without  hearing  the  accustomed  voice  of  their  pastor. 

"  But  leaving  the  country  and  returning  to  the  city;  what 
more  can  be  told  except  that  so  great  and  terrible  was  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  cruelty  of  man,  that 
between  March  and  the  following  July,  what  with  the  force  of 
this  pestiferous  malady  and  the  want  of  common  attention  pro- 
ceeding as  it  did  £rom  the  fears  of  the  healthy;  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  human  beii^  as  is  certainly  believed,  were 
torn  from  life  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  where  previous  to 
this  deadly  visitation  it  would  have  been  scarcely  supposed 
that  so  great  a  population  existed.  Oh !  how  many  gorgeous 
palaces!  how  many  noble  houses  t  how  many  superb  mansions  I 
so  recently  filled  with  numerous  families,  of  lords  and  ladies, 
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now  stood  empty  eren  to  the  lowest  drudge  of  the  household  ! 
Oh  how  many  illustrione  races  I  how  many  ample  iuhehtances ! 
how  mauj  splendid  fortones  now  remained  without  a  rightful 
owner !  How  many  falorous  gentlemen  !  how  many  lovely 
women !  how  many  aspiring  youths  (whom  even  Galen  Hippo- 
crates or  Esculapios  himself  would  almost  have  pronounced 
immortal)  dined  in  the  morning  with  tiieir  £unilies  their  friends 
and  their  neighbours,  and  the  following  evening  snpped  in 
Hadee  with  their  ancestorB  * !" 

Such  is  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Boccaccio !  Bat  while 
contemplating  this  awful  image  of  human  misery,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  one  bright  figure  to  relieve  the  general  gloom  I  Not  a 
touch  of  benevolence,  self-devotion,  or  sensibility,  anywhere 
appears  !  no  friendship,  no  love,  no  virtuous  or  heroic  act;  no 
picture  of  domestic  affection ;  not  a  tndt  of  charity ;  not  a 
touch  of  human  sympathy  is  displayed !  Nothing  bright  or  bene- 
ficent breaks  on  the  ^^i''T'"'■^  scene,  nor  is  there  a  single  group 
in  tile  whole  composition  to  relieve  the  broad  moss  of  heartless 
sufieiing  or  vindicate  the  feeling  and  dignity  of  man  !  All  is 
daric,  earthly,  selfish :  none  of  that  religion  that  overcomes 
peril,  of  that  perfect  love  that  braves  it ;  nothing  to  show  that 
man  also  may  exercise  heavenly  benevolence  and  rise  superior 
to  danger  and  misery  and  death  I 

Yet  amidst  the  vast  papulation  of  Florence  there  must  have 
been  many  who  touched  by  the  hand  of  love  and  charity 
appeared  like  beneficent  spirits  to  alleviate  the  sufierings  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  for  such  beings  ore  never  totslly  extinct: 
pity  it  is  that  the  historian's  pen  has  not  transmitted  their 
names  and  their  actions  to  posterity  ! 

In  this  wide  and  wasting  pestilence  all  Europe  was  more  or 
lees  immersed :  she  was  bereft  of  three-fifths  of  her  population; 
and  excepting  Milan  together  with  a  few  places  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  shaken  to  its  centre.     Genoa 

*  Gio.  Boccaccio,  Intnxluuoiig  doi  Decunenm. 
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lost  fbrtf  thousuid,  Naples  sixty ;  and  Sicilj'  and  Puglia  the 
incredible  number  of  five  hundred  Etnd  tbiitf  thousand  souls  ! 
The  city  of  Tt^miu  nas  completely  depopulated  ;  all  died  ;  and 
her  silent  walla  and  empty  dwellings  were  alone  left  to  t«ll  the 
tale.  Throughout  Tuscany  the  harrest'  of  death  was  propor- 
tionably  great:  Pisa  lost  four-fifths  or  as  some  say  seven- 
tenths ;  Florence  three-fiftliB ;  but  Siena  mourned  for  eight; 
thousand  of  her  buried  citizens  and  never  recovered  &om  the 
blow*. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  victims  of  this  universal  sacrifice 
were  the  celebrated  Laura  of  Av^ou  and  the  historian  Gio- 
vanni Villani  of  Florence :  the  latter  says  Sismondi  (and  his 
words  will  suit  all  subsequent,  as  they  are  the  echo  of  antece- 
dent writers)  "  was  the  most  expert,  faithful,  elegant  and  ani- 
mated historian  that  Italy  had  yet  produced :  we  hare  made 
habitual  use  of  his  history  during  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
with  that  confidence  that  is  due  t«  a  judicious  cotemporai; 
author  who  had  himself  taken  part  in  public  affoirs."  Villani 
was  in  Eiict  much  more  than  a  mere  historian,  and  like  almost 
all  Fbrentinos  became  both  merchant  and  potiticiau;  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  was  several  times  in 
the  S^gnoiy,  superintended  the  building  of  the  present  walls, 
directed  the  mint,  and  filled  other  high  offices  in  the  common- 
we^th.  He  served  also  against  Castmcdo,  was  one  of  the 
homages  delivered  to  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  spent  a  long 
life  in  public  and  private  acting ;  but  finally  ruined  by  the 
finlure  of  the  Bonaccorsi  with  whom  he  was  in  partnership,  hia 
latter  days  were  apparently  unhappy  and  he  died  amidst  the 
misfortunes  of  his  countiyf. 

■  R.  Rondoni,  J>t.  Pit.,  Lib.  ili.,  p.  two  mituri«  nnputlliihcd,  bat  it  lut 

E07-— B.   Strdo.,   Cinii.   Pin,  cap.  came  to  light  under  the  areofZui- 

Ixxxii. — 8.    Ammlnto,   Lib.  i.,  p.  nclti  of  Veiiice,m  1537 — muting  the 

505.— MittcD  Tilluii,  Lib.  L,  sp.  i.,  two  lut  boaka,  ud  full  af  emn :  after 

te.  which  othe  
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Sickness  g&ve  way  before  the  Augnst  sdu,  and  all  that 
remaiaed  of  tlie  Florentine  people  were  &ee  from  disease  at 
the  new  Seignoiy's  inai^uiation  on  the  first  of  September,  bat 
what  the  remnant  was  we  are  not  told ;  so  small  howerer  that 
poverty  disappeared,  and  riches  abounded  in  conaeciaence  of 
accamulat«d  inhentances.  Yet  instead,  u  some  expected,  of 
men's  hearts  being  aoft«iied  and  subdued  and  penitent,  and 
turned  to  religion  and  virtoe  and  moderation  by  so  awfiil  a 
catastrophe  Florence  immediately  become  a  theatre  of  luxury 
riot  and  debauchery  1  As  if  the  hand  of  God  were  tired,  and 
death  was  swallowed  ap  in  victory.  Feastii^,  taverns,  and  every 
kind  of  licentious  revel  occupied  the  people ;  both  sexes  high 
and  low,  with  new  and  fanciful  attire ;  but  more  especially  the 
latter,  flaunted  through  the  streets  bedizened  like  players  in 
the  ridi  garments  of  illustrious  &milies,  all  now  extirpated ! 
And  as  if  these  saturnalia  were  to  be  everlasting,  few  labonrers 
would  return  to  agriculture,  fewer  still  to  trade  ',  and  those  few 
insisted  on  exorl^tant  remuneration.  Unbounded  pride  and 
heartless  prodigality  were  everywhere  triumphant :  the  hand 
of  death  had  removed  the  burden  of  poverty ;  the  departure 
of  death  had  removed  the  weight  of  terror,  and  the  rebound  was 
startling  !  With  feelings  numbed  and  passions  £ree,  no  wish 
was  too  vicious  to  indulge,  no  idea  too  Etrange  for  belief.  Super- 
abundance of  agricultural  produce  was  ignorantiy  looked  for  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  mouths,  and  the  conbwy  hap- 
pened ;  for  everything  fell  short  and  long  continued  so ;  in  some 
countries  even  to  the  most  bitii^  famine :  manufactures  of 
almost  all  kinds,  clotlies,  everything  necessary  for  the  human 
body,  were  in  like  manner  expected  to  appear  spontaneously 
and  in  profusion ;  but  the  reverse  took  place ;  most  sorts  of 
manufactured  goods  soon  doubled  their  former  cost,  and  all 
labour  brought  twice  the  money  that  it  fetched  before  the  pesti- 
lence:  disputes,  lawsuits,  contests  1  disturbances  of  every  class 
sprouted  like  nettles  tbroughoaC  the  land,  and  Florence  long 
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and  severely  felt  their  evil  consequencee.  Immense  treasureB 
too  had  been  willed  away  by  dying  men  to  public  charities,  or 
in  trast  to  corporate  bodies  for  the  poor ;  eome  directly,  others 
after  several  successions,  all  now  swept  off  1^  exterminniing 
plague :  amoi^t  others  there  was  left  to  the  corporatdon  of 
Orto-saa-Micbele  alone,  the  vast  inheritance  of  350,000  Qorins, 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  of  the  commonwealth !  This 
was  in  trust  for  the  poor  ;  but  there  were  no  poor :  no  paupers : 
no  destitution ;  death  had  murdered  poverty  !  Money,  houses, 
and  other  valuables  abounded ;  the  directors  felt  their  hands 
at  liberty,  their  conscience  easy;  and  unbounded  peculation 
was  the  result :  the  elections  were  kept  close  amtmgst  them- 
selves ;  they  reelected  each  other ;  power  and  profit  moved 
Tound  in  a  circle  undisturbed  by  any  external  influence  for 
three  long  years,  until  at  last  the  angry  voice  of  Florence 
destroyed  this  neiarious  and  disgraceful  system.  In  a  similar 
manner  but  with  better  management  25,000  florins  were  left 
to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  an  equal  sum  to  the 
new  and  useful  comptmy  of  "  Misericordia;"  so  that  the  city 
most  abounded  in  charitable  resources  at  the  very  time  when 
poverty  was  for  the  moment  annihilated. 

Many  corrective  laws  for  the  various  existing  evils  were  pro- 
mulgated by  those  magistrates  who  still  retained  their  discre- 
tiooAnd  now  resumed  their  power :  one  of  these  was  tj>  exone- 
rate minors  and  married  women  from  any  legal  responsibility 
in  afiaiia  of  pecuniary  and  other  property,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  relations  or  guardians  declared  before  a  judge  in 
the  court  of  the  above  corporation  of  Orto-aan-Michele,  which 
had  ex-officio  their  guardianship.  At  the  same  period  and  no 
less  to  encourage  population  by  the  residence  of  students  than 
for  the  dignity  of  Florence,  a  public  college  was  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  able  professors  appointed  to  the  whole  range  of 
science,  besides  civil  and  canon  law,  and  dogmatic  theolt^*. 

*  Filippo  Villuii,  Lib.  i,,  ctp.  vii,,  viii. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  accounts  between 
debtor  and  creditor  had  been  cancelled  by  the  ph^e ;  bat  so 
many  fraudulent  bankruptcies  bad  prenousl;  occurred  and  so 
unwholeBome  a  system  of  mercantile  credits  hod  been  allowed 
that  it  became  an  article  of  swindling  speculation,  and  lai^ 
orders  irere  frequently  gireii  on  long  credit  with  the  sole  view 
to  future  insolvency.  As  a  remedy  there  was  now  published  a 
decree  forbidding  any  citizen  to  buy  or  sell  on  credit,  not  only 
in  the  state  itself  but  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Florence,  on 
pain  of  loaii^  his  reputation  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  oE 
the  purchase-money.  Nor  were  sumptuary  laws  forgotten; 
for  ticbee  and  luxury  required  control,  and  a  check  was  there- 
fore placed  on  the  expense  of  marriage  ceremonies  which  now 
were  frequent  in  consequence  of  alimented  wealth  and  thin 
population :  but  as  these  could  not  at  once  raise  citizens  to  the 
state  new  scrutiny-lists  became  requisite  for  three  years  which 
from  necessity  admitted  the  nobles  to  many  public  ofiftces  both 
in  town  and  country. 

These  matters  being  once  settled  it  was  hoped  that  the  citjr 
would  gradually  subside  into  the  ordinary  quiet  and  occupations 
of  common  life  ;  when  suddenly  the  Ubaldini,  trusting  to  their 
strong  Alpine  fastnesses,  began  to  assemble  numerous  bands 
of  rebels  and  outlaws  and  make  inroads  on  the  province  of 
Mugello ;  so  that  titer  some  vain  attempts  at  peace  a  body  of 
troope  was  marched  against  them  and  a  war  commenced  with 
this  restless  and  powerful  clan  which  in  her  actual  w 
became  extremely  troublesome  to  Florence*. 


CoTiMruiKT  HuHAmcni N'o  chiogea  rinoe  1343. 

*  Amminto,  lib.  i.,  p.  609.—  H.  VjUuii,  Ub.  i.,  of.  uiii^ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
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AuHouoH  the  Ubaldini  vers  no  match  for  Florence  eren  is 
her  preaent  weakness  ^t  dieir  nomerouB  clansmen,  armed, 
fmrlike,  end  a^resaive ;  and  their  many  fiutneases, 
reediig  like  eagles' nests  on  the  crags  and  passes  of  the 
Apennine,  secured  to  tbem  all  those  advantagea  usually  ei^oyed 
by  monntaineere  &Dm  the  pover  of  making  sudden  descents  on 
their  lovland  neighbours :  the  castigation  already  inflicted  was 
too  slight  to  check  their  sweepii^  incursions  as  long  as  they 
possessed  these  strongholds,  and  a  board  of  eight  citizens  was 
consequently  appomt«d  to  conduct  tbia  mountain  war.  The 
priors  were  moreover  instntcted  to  m^e  at  least  one  yearij 
ioTBEDon  of  their  country  under  the  penally  of  1000  florins 
each,  until  these  ttirbulent  chiefs  should  be  again  reduced 
to  Bubmission :  the  whole  family  of  Ubaldini  mts  denounced ; 
intermarriages  between  them  and  Florentines  prohibited,  and 
a  price  set  upon  the  head  of  every  individoal  of  that  race 
whether  alive  or  dead. 

In  June  a  fresh  army  occupied  their  hills  and  took  Monte- 
gemoli ;  it  reduced  one  chief  to  obedience,  captured  Monte- 
colloreto,  Roccabmna,  Lozzole,  Vigiano,  and  other  places ; 
insulted  Susinana  and  Valdagnello,  and  after  considerable 
dsTastation,  leavii^  strong  garrisons  in  the  captured  places, 
retired  aboat  the  month  of  At^uat  to  Florence.  Meanwhile 
CoUe  and  San  Gimignano  had  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  a 
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board  of  sixteen  citizens  was  created  to  impose  new  taxes  and 
take  Bteasuies  £>r  repeopling  lite  city ;  a  league  was  formed 
with  Siena  Perugia  and  Bologna  against  a  new  company  of 
freebooters  then  oi^anising  in  Puglia  under  the  terrible  and 
notorious  Werner;  the  pay  of  Florentine  soldiers  was  aug- 
mented to  meet  the  scarcity  caused  by  pestilence  and  the  year 
1349  finiahed  in  comparatJTe  tranquillity. 

Butwhfle  these  things  vere  passing  inTiucany  the  kiugdooa 
of  Naples  was  rezed  throughout.  In  1347  king  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary  had  sent  ambassadors  to  prepare  his  way  by  conciliatiDg 
the  diflwrent  atates  and  prinoes  of  Italy ;  and  about  the  same 
time  his  riral,  queen  Oioranna,  married  her  cousin  Louis  of 
Taranto,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  Christians ;  for  in  that 
day  such  onions  were  considered  little  better  tban  incestnoua. 
The  pope  was  less  scrupulons,  more  especially  as  he 
had  no  mind  to  see  a  pover^  Hungarian  monarch 
establiflh  himself  in  the  realm  of  Naples ;  he  therefore  fiiToured 
Gioranna ;  paiticulariy  as  the  pontifical  residence  was  within 
her  hereditary  possessiona  and  the  city  of  Avignon  her  own 
properly.  Mean^iile  the  Hungarian  emissaries  were  brmore 
active,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  the  city  of  Aqoila  revolt : 
this  town  although  only  founded  by  Frederic  II.  had  already 
risen  to  great  power  and  importance  and  its  defection  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  court  of  Naples  which  was  then  in  its  wont«d 
state  of  discord ;  the  royal  princes  were  all  at  variance  and  only 
by  prayere  promisee  and  excited  hopes,  could  the  queen  prevad 
on  Charles  of  Durazzo  to  march  against  the  rebels.  Duiiog  the 
si^e  a  Hungarian  prelate  accompanied  by  two  hundred  knights 
well  furnished  with  arms  and  money  descended  the  Alpe  and 
began  to  levy  forces  in  Bom^na  and  La  Marca :  vnth  the  help 
of  the  lords  of  Bimini  and  Foligno  besides  other  troops  raised 
in  the  Abruzsi,  they  soon  assembled  a  body  of  two  thousand  men 
and  marched  directly  on  Aqnila.  Durazzo  might  easily  have 
opposed  them,  but  disgusted  with  the  queen's  marriage  which 
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occurred  about  the  same  time,  he  iudignantlj  raised  the  siege 
and  Fetaraed  to  Nc^lee  while  the  grand  Hungarian  army  crossed 
the  Alps  aad  advanced  on  Fnglia.  At  Fotigno  the  pope's  legate 
anmted  the  royal  progresa  and  interdicted  any  forward  move- 
ment  tinder  pain  of  excommunication :  heedless  of  this,  king 
Louis  continued  his  march  to  Aquila  and  began  hoatilitiea 
with  six  tiiouaand  men-at-arms  and  a  numerous  infantry ;  but 
Naples  ever  too  much  distracted  to  be  a  difficult  conquest  was 
DOW  at  bis  feet ;  the  discontented  barons  joined  him  at  Bene- 
TSnto  and  all  marched  in  a  body  on  the  capital. 

Giovanna  fled  in  alann,  took  to  her  galleys  and  sought  refug« 
in  Provence ;  her  husband  followed  soon  aft«i,  and  accompanied 
by  his  fiuthfiil  minister  Acciaioli  whose  influence  supplied  his 
Decessitiee,  rejtnned  her  at  Avignon*.  In  the  meanwhile  king 
Ijonis  advanced  to  Aversa  the  scene  of  his  brother's  murder, 
but  was  not  joined  by  any  of  the  Beali  who  distnisting  him, 
at  first  kept  aloof;  afterwards  on  reoeiTing  solemn  assur- 
ances of  their  penonal  safety  they  ventured  to  court,  were 
received  inth  distinction  and  honourably  treated ;  they  even 
dined  in  the  royal  presence  and  experienced  every  outward 
ilKuk  of  genuine  ho^itality. 

After  the  banquet  Louis  expressed  a  msb  to  see  the  room 
in  iriiich  bis  brother  Andrea  bad  been  assassinated ;  this  was 
an  ahtrmii^  declaration  for  his  gneats  who  were  all  soepected 
of  being  well-wisheis  to  the  soccess  of  that  abominable  murder 
if  not  actual  accomplices :  it  was  however  too  late  to  retreat ; 
they  were  in  the  king's  power  and  followed  him  tremblii^ :  on 
airivii^  at  the  &tal  spot  Louis  turned  suddenly  on  Durazzo 

*  Nue61>  AccUdIj  Oimd  StneKial  witli  gmt  hanoim   in   ths  C«rbi«i 

at  N^st  vu  ft  &wnd  of  Petomreh'i  Convnt  Dear  FIoivocb  yUatk  ha  bid 

ud  of  miiigh  FloRDlane  &mi1j;  bat  founded.     Petnrch  wu  htteil;  dli- 

he  atMcbed  htmwlf  to  the  fortnuM  of  ploued  with   him  for  not  ks^ng;  ■ 

Kobcrt  and  Joasoa  ol  Ni^Im.     After  pramiu ;    for  wliidi  ut   Acciaioli   ii 

■eqidriiig  great  &me  tichei  and  dlgni-  iliirplj  repMtched  bjr  that  poet, 
lie^  he  died  in  136fi  and  wai  buried 
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and  with  a  withering  look  accuseii  htm  of  being  accessory  to  the 
deed.  The  duke's  guilt  was  doubttiil,  hut  his  fate  certain  :  he 
in  Ttun  protested  his  innocence  and  begged  for  mercy ;  at  a 
sign  from  the  prince  a  dozen  Hungarian  daggers  were  planted 
in  hia  breast  and  he  fell  on  the  Tery  spot  which  had  so  lately 
been  polluted  by  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Andrea.  Head 
and  body  were  soon  ecparated,  and  to  complete  the  revenge 
both  were  ^ominionsly  tossed  from  the  same  balcony  on  to 
the  same  tuft  of  grass  where  the  strangled  corpse  of  Giovanoa's 
husband  had  been  found  by  his  attendants. 

This  was  the  only  death ;  the  other  princes  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Hiuigaiy  and  Louis  entered  Naples  as  a  conqueror 
quietly  mounting  a  throne  acquired  without  a  blow,  but  which 
he  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  retain.  Alarmed  at  the 
plague  he  after  four  months  of  severe  if  not  cruel  administra- 
tion  suddenly  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  and 
retired  into  Hungary  leaving  the  unsteady  people  with  an 
almost  universal  wish  for  the  restoration  of  their  queen.  Louis 
of  Tarento  who  had  been  sedulously  strengthening  his  party 
at  Av^on,  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  Hnngarian's 
absence  and  this  change  of  pubUc  opinion,  but  being  destitute 
of  money  be  sold  that  city  to  Clement  VL  for  30,000  florins 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Naples.  This  supply  enabled  him  to 
equip  ten  galleys  and  engage  Duke  Werner,  who  had  been 
just  dismissed  fiom  the  Hungarian  service,  with  a  company  of 
twelve  hundred  men  as  his  general.  Niccola  Acdaioli  had 
returned  early  to  Naples  and  was  indefatigable ;  principally 
through  bis  management  the  king  and  queen  were  enabled  by 
the  month  of  August  1348  to  shape  their  course  to\(ards 
the  capital  and  resume  the  government  although  the  metropo- 
litan castles  and  most  of  the  natdonal  fortresses  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  staunch  Hnngarian  garrisons  *. 

*  M.  Villui,  Ub.  i.,  np.  ii.  to  nL     Iitoria  Cinle  di  Nipoli,  vat.  x,  Lib. 
— Cotttnto,  litor.  di  Mipoli,  toI.  Ij„    ixiii.,  p.  M9,  at  k^. 
Lib.  vJ.,  p.  367  to  377. — Oiuinone, 
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The  notorious  Werner  was  a  Condotdere  of  &r  too  much 
imponance  not  to  receive  the  highest  honouis  from  Louis  and 
GioTanna ;  indeed  so  necessary  was  he  at  this  moment  that  the 
former  to  secure  his  fideli^  disgraced  himself  by  receiring  the 
rank  of  knighthood  at  his  hands  yet  failed  in  attaching  this 
robber  to  his  service. 

Afl«r  having  been  dismissed  by  the  Hongarian  early  in  1 348 
Werner  had  resumed  his  wonted  course  of  plunder,  sacked  all 
those  tovns  in  the  Roman  Campagna  which  were  spirited 
enough  to  refuse  him  tribute,  and  massacred  without  mercy  or 
distinction  the  whole  population  of  Anagni  for  having  presumed 
to  defend  themselves  against  his  licentious  soldiery. 

Althoi^  there  are  examples  of  similar  abominations  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Werner  yet  he  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered the  fiist  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
of  those  coudottieri  that  so  long  devoured  the  substance  of 
Italy:  findii^  that  he  could  not  indulge  his  predacious  habits 
under  the  ftovemment  of  Xiouis  he  passed  treacherously  over 
to  Ourrado  Lupo  the  Hungarian  commander  and  thus  enabled 
him  to  advance  on  the  capital,  near  which  at  a  place  called 
MeUto  the  Neapolitan  barons  were  completely  discomfited  on 
the  eixtliof  June  1849  in  an  irregular  battle,  with  little  blood- 
shed but  many  prisoners. 

This  success  gave  Lupo  military  command  of  the  whole  open 
country ;  cities  and  towns  were  forced  to  ransom  the  surround- 
ing harvest  with  enormous  sums,  and  the  mischief  rose  to  such 
a  height  that  Pope  Clement  was  compelled  to  interfere  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  a  truce  between  the  bel- 
ligerents "*. 

Aftor  this,  Duke  Werner  entered  the  service  of  Francesco 
Ordelaffl  of  Forii,  for  Bomt^na  was  also  in  confusion  and  the 
lordship  of  Bologna  had  passed  to  the  sons  of  Taddeo  Feppoli 
deceased  in  1347. 

*  H.  Tilbni,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  xlvii.  to  1.— Cotluiio,  ItWr.  41  Nsjwli,  Lib.  ri.,  p.  277. 
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Cola  di  Rienzo  had  already  escaped  in  disgoiae  from  the 
caatle  of  Sant  Angelo  and  appeared  almost  as  a  mendicaiit  at 
the  imperial  court  of  Charles  IV.  vho  after  listening  a  while 
to  bis  propoaitbus  deliTsred  him  into  the  hands  of  Clement  VI. 
at  Avignoii  where  he  long  remained  a  prisoner. 

In  Pisa  about  the  same  period  (1347)  two  powerful  fectioiis 
arose  and  filled  diat  cit;  with  fresh  dissensions :  the  young 
Connt  Reniero  della  Gherardeaca  had  socceeded  te  all  the 
power  and  public  faonours  of  bis  &mily ;  from  childhood  he  h&d 
been  c^tain-general  of  the  republic,  an  office  which  during  hiB 
tninori^  was  administered  by  his  kinsman  Dino  della  Bocca 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party;  butas  manhood  approached 
the  adverse  faction  gradually  managed  to  supplant  them  in  the 
yoni^  chieftain's  confidence.  The  leader  of  these  new  coun- 
sellors, who  from  the  nickname  of  " Bergo "  {a  weak  soft  per- 
son) given  to  the  young  count,  were  called  "  Bergolini,"  was 
Andrea  Oambacorta.  The  other  faction  were  extremely  relno- 
tant  to  divest  themselves  of  a  long  hold  of  office,  the  source  of 
power  and  profit,  althon^  their  administration  bad  not  been 
entirely  blameless  or  undisturbed ;  they  had  been  frequently 
accused  of  dishonesty  and  had  in  consequence  received  the  sig- 
nificant appellation  of  "  Satpand  "  or  peculators,  and  thus  were 
the  two  parties  distinguished.  A  violent  spirit  was  fast  riaing 
when  Keniero  suddenly  died  and  the  fiaspand  were  instantly 
accused  of  poisoning  him :  this  pushed  both  parties  to  extremes 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  the  latter  were  driven  from  Pisa 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  1847,  Andrea  Gambacorla 
with  the  Bergolini  remaining  lords  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
thus  commenced  the  power  of  the  Oambacord  in  Plaa^*. 

Luchino  Visconti,  whose  policy  was  slways  to  support  that  ■ 
party  from  which  he  could  gain  most  and  moat  easily  cast  off 

■  Mem.  Iitor.  di  {rfil  Vominl  lUiut.  cioni,  lit.  Piai^  Ub.  ii>^  p.  SD3.— 

Piuni,  tomo,  ii",  p.  339,  uid  uinota-  Gie.   TilUni,    Lib.  xii.,  cap.   cxx,~- 

lioDt.  —  Croiucs  di  Pim,  Scrip.  R^  Trond,  Annili. — Mnotori,  AiiDtlL— 

Itil.,  ToL  xIt,  p.  1017-18- —  Ron-  Bitmondi,  nl.  W. 
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wfaen  done  irith.  assisted  the  Doria,  Grimaldi.  and  other 
Genoese  exiles  in  1348,  and  neuld  pertiaps  bBve  acquired  the 
lordship  of  that  city  if  death  had  not  claimed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing Janoar;.  In  this  spirit  he  had  already  quarrelled  with 
Filippino  Gonzaga  of  Uantua  because  the  latter  refused  to 
give  up  certain  places  that  he  demanded,  and  at  once  declared 
war  against  that  ruler:  Mastioo  della  Scala  and  Obizzo  of 
Este  nnited  with  Luchino,  but  the  Mantuan  prince  hurried 
hack  from  Naples  where  he  had  followed  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  hastily  assembling  a  few  soldiers  eurpiieed  and  defeated 
the  Milanese  army  befiwe  its  junction  with  the  allies  idiile  he 
forced  the  latter  to  a  precipitate  retreat  But  death  luckily 
cut  short  Luchino's  ambition  which  had  grown  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  Giovanni  Viscontd  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a 
man  of  somewhat  milder  nature,  succeeded  to  the  sorere^ty 
which  he  had  hitherto  nominaUy  shared  with  his  deceased 
brother. 

The  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  gave  unwonted 
energy  to  Giovanni's  government  -.  Bemabo  and  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  were  immediately  recalled  from  an  exile  to  which  the 
jealousy  of  their  late  uncle  had  oondemned  them,  and  even 
Iiodovisi  son  of  Stefsuia  was  released  by  his  cousin  from  a  long 
imprisonment  which  he  had  endured  since  the  days  of  Azzo. 
One  of  Giovanni's  first  acts  was  to  nuUce  peace  with  Man^ua^ 
but  Maslina  prosecuted  the  war  alone,  end  Romagna  con- 
tinued in  its  accustomed  state  of  dissension  from  the  violent 
conduct  of  Malatesta  di  Rimini. 

Sicily  also  was  shaken  by  two  powerful  factionB  both  of 
which  gained  strength  from  the  minority  of  King  Louis  after 
death  had  removed  the  steady  hand  of  his  uncle  and  guardian 
William.  Rome  also  continued  in  its  usual  state  of  confusion 
end  half  obedience  to  ecclesiastica!  power  tmder  the  rule  of 
three  senatoie,  a  Golonna,  an  Orsini,  and  the  legate. 

Meanwhile   the  actual  weakness  of  Florence   encouraged 
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audacity  in  ber  restless  neighbours  and  forced  her  to  adopt 
a  more  organised  system  of  defence:  the  Ubertini  became 
troublesome  and  >i«ere  chastised ;  iba  national  defences  were 
strengthened  and  reformed ;  three  great  military  divimons 
were  created  and  placed  under  three  separate  o£Bcers  called 
Vicars :  one  of  these  was  stationed  at  Montopoli  in  the  lower 
Val  d  'Amo ;  another  at  Monte  Varchi  in  the  upper  Vale ;  and  a 
third  at  Pof^bonzi  to  protect  the  Val  d'Elsa,  all  witli  sufficient 
troops  and  officers  for  any  emergency,  and  totally  indepen- 
dent of  garrisons,  because  the  Castelli  and  other  fortresses  were 
given  in  chai^  at'less  expense  either  to  their  own  inhabitants 
or  the  TariouE  mnnicipalities  in  whose  territory  they  happened 
to  be  rituated  *. 

Frato  although  really  governed  by  Florence  continued  at 
this  tame  like  many  other  petty  states  to  preserve  a  nominal 
independence  notwithstanding  that  the  people  had  in  I3it7 
bestowed  the  lordship  of  their  city  on  Charles  Dnke  of  Cala- 
bria. The  powerful  family  of  Guazzslotn  had  however  acquired 
great  influence  and  maintained  its  ascendancy  with  a  tolerable 
government  under  the  friendly  auspices  of  Florence ;  but  the 
older  members  of  this  house  dying  off,  a  young  arrogant  gene- 
ration succeeded  who  assuming  unearned  superiority  soon 
became  unmodified  tyrants.  This  however  would  not  have 
signified  (for  the  Italians  were  bewming  accustomed  to  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  liberty)  had  they  still  quietly  submitted  to 
Florentine  dictation ;  but  choosing  rather  to  govern  indepen- 
dently and  having  moreover  committed  several  cruel  actions, 
that  republic  determined  to  possess  itseU  of  Prato  which,  as 
a  preliminary  step,  was  forthwith  purchased  from  Queen  Gio- 
vanna  for  17,600  florins  and  incorporated  in  the  Contado, 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases  beii^  thenceforward  trans- 
ferred to  the  metropolis.  Whatever  satis&ction  Florence  m^bt 
have  received  from  this  acquisition  must  have  been  considerably 
*  Scip.  Anuninto,  Lib.  x.,  p.  £13. 
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modified  by  seeing  her  andeat  ally  the  Bolognese  republic  bll 
suddenly  under  the  power  of  the  dreaded  and  t<»  .  „  j^j. 
powerful  Yisconti. 

Gkiyaniii  Arcbbiahop  of  Milan,  quiet  under  the  fiercer 
dominion  of  his  brother,  was  nevertheleas  a  Visconti ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  absolute  lord  of  twenty-two  cities  with  their 
vast  and  fruitful  terriUtry,  tlian  unchecked  by  ecclesiastioal 
ties  bnt  Btreugthened  by  its  power,  the  bold  smbitious  spirit 
of  his  race  brake  forth  with  redoubled  and  insatiate  Tigoor : 
and  although  some  meek  and  friendly  expressiona  of  attachment 
to  Florence  carried  no  present  sound  of  war,  little  doubt  was 
flDlertained  of  an  ultimate  desire  to  extend  his  couqueets  tax 
beyond  the  Apennines  and  disturb  the  peace  of  Tuscany. 

The  revolution  of  Bologna  occurred  in  this  wise.  Pope 
Clement  VI.  imitating  the  Mosaic  law,  and  on  the  very 
reasonable  pretence  that  a  secular  jubilee,  if  of  any  spiritual 
advantage,  could  only  affect  the  limited  number  of  pilgrims 
who  happened  to  be  in  eustence  at  the  moment  of  its  celebra- 
tion, resolved  to  retrench  the  original  period  to  one  half  and 
accordingly  proclaimed  a  second  jubUee  for  the  year  1360. 
This  at  least  was  the  ostensible  reason ;  but  the  real  ol^ect  aa 
with  Boni&ce  vas  Mammon ;  an  olgect  now  realised  beyond 
all  hope  and  far  exceeding  the  first  experiment.  The  fearful 
pestilence  which  still  ravaged  many  parts  of  Europe  filled 
multitudes  with  a  desire  of  plenary  indulgence  for  pest  and 
present  transgressions,  and  hence  the  treasures  incessantly 
dropping  into  ecclesiastical  coffers  were  enormous.  Accord- 
ing to  Matteo  Villani  twelve  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  were 
assembled  in  Rome  during  the  Lent  of  that  memorable  year : 
the  city  is  described  as  one  vast  inn  where  all  Christendom 
was  received  and  fed ;  and  the  profit  on  provisions  alone  which 
the  Romans  effectively  monopolised,  was  unmeasured  and  as- 
totinding.  One  half  of  those  offerings  that  unceasmgly  poured 
into  tlie  churches  belonged  to  themselves  the  other  to  the 
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pontiff;  and  theae  he  had  predetonniiied  to  employ  in  reducing 
all  Romagna  to  eul^ecdou.  The  ecclMiaslical  states  although 
long  abandoned  by  imperial  ambition  had  never  been  mora 
tlum  nominal!/  under  ecclesiastical  rule ;  Romagna  was  parti- 
tioned amongst  a  set  of  petty  tTrannical  lords  nho  preyed  on 
each  other  and  their  country  while  they  crushed  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  poHsesaing  hut  little  indiridnal  force  could 
when  thus  disunited  make  only  a  slight  resistance  to  any 
powerful  a^ressor. 

Matteo  Villani  tells  us  that  Pope  Clement  VI.  and  bis 
cardinals  feeling  ashamed  that  the  church  should  have  been 
BO  long  deprived  of  these  rich  territories  reaolred  to  regain 
them  by  force  of  anna,  and  tlie  general  weakness  ooosequent 
on  plague  and  famine  induced  him  to  believe  it  an  easy  task. 
Hie  relation  Astorgio,  or  Hector  de  Durfbrt  bad  already  been 
created  Count  of  Bomagna,  and  being  well  furnished  with 
men  and  money  received  inatructionB  to  bring  the  whole  ot 
that  country  under  ecclesiastical  rule.  Assiatance  was  eopa- 
rately  demanded  from  each  of  the  Lombard  tyrants;  from 
Bologna,  and  from  Tuscany  ;  the  two  former  granted  it,  but 
all  the  Tuscan  states  declined  to  cooperate.  Although  the 
Count  of  Romagna  was  secretly  ordered  t^  force  or  cunning  to 
subject  each  tyrant  successively,  his  ostensible  motive  was  to 
punish  Giovanni  Man&edi  Lord  of  Faenza  for  having  revolted 
from  the  church,  expelled  the  papal  followera,  and  separated 
from  the  ecclesiastical  Guelphs  of  Italy  *. 

Durfort  demanded  and  received  assistance  from  the  F^^poli, 
as  well  08  from  the  Alidosi  of  Imola  which  city  he  occupied, 
but  both  were  insincere  and  secretly  &voured  Maniredi  for 
both  dreaded  the  resumption  of  papal  power  in  Bomagna,  and 
the  intercourse  became  a  mere  tiial  of  deception  on  all  Eddes. 
The  Malatesti  of  Rimini  and  Pollenti  of  Ravenna,  ti>o  saga- 
cious not  to  foresee  their  own  ruin  in  the  pope's  triumph,  openly 

•  H.  TOlani,  Lib.  i",  lap.  lili.,  l[v.— SiimoDdi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  263. 
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Bided  nth  Mimfredi  and  engaged  Duke  Werner  and  his  fierce 
companions  in  their  cftuse  *. 

The  count  bonerer,  from  Visconti,  Mastino,  Fermra,  and  the 
Peppoli,  had  asaembled  at  Imola  about  a  thousand  auxiliary 
horse  besides  his  ProTen9al  foTcee,  and  artful  aa  the  barons  of 
Romagna  lliemselTeB,  orbited  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  lords  of  Bologna;  yet  more  wily  than  warlike,  he  had  lost  two 
months  before  Salerrolo  instead  of  investing  Faenza  itself,  and 
Giovamu  de'  Peppoli  endeavoured  to  incresse  this  delay  by 
oSerii^  bis  own  medi&tion  in  order  to  bring  Manfredi  to  torms. 
This  waa  accepted  with  apparent  eagerness  by  die  count  who 
afi'ected  to  be  guided  endrely  by  GioTonni's  counsel  and  a  nego- 
tjatioa  actually  commenced  while  he  was  secretly  plotting  with 
tJie  malcontents  of  Bologna  to  aasassinate  both  brothers.  The 
treason  waa  discorered ;  but  still  so  artfully  was  Count  Dur- 
Ibrt's  part  in  it  concealed  that  he  not  only  managed  to  excul- 
pate himself  completely  but  even  to  entice  Giovannt  Peppoli 
into  his  camp  on  pretence  of  bringing  the  n^tJation  with 
Msofredi  to  a  ocmdiiBian.  This  step  was  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Giaoopo  de'  Peppoli;  Giovanni  was  received  with  every 
extemal  mark  of  honour  and  friendship  but  was  startled  by 
unexpectedly  finding  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  count's  tent  who 
sharply  accusing  him  of  bringing  Werner  and  his  fire  hundred 
myrmidons  into  Faenza  sent  him  off  captive  to  Imola  while 
his  troops  were  disarmed,  pillaged,  and  driven  from  the  papal 
campt. 

Thus  warned  Giacopo  Peppoli  lost  no  time  in  seeking  aid 
amongst  his  alliee  :  Milan  and  Rimini  sent  him  troops ;  Flo- 
rence none ;  for  she  had  no  reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  lords 
of  Bologna  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  been  well  contented 
b>  assist  in  displacing  those  tyronte  had  the  Bolognese  citizens 

a  H.  TUIui,  Lib.  I.,  c^  IviiU  lii.         Anno  1 3fi0.  —  aiimondl,  voL  W.,   p . 
+  H.   VilUni,  Ub.    i;   of.    W.,      268. 
Iviii  ,  li.,  IxL  —  Huntori,   Anadi, 
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still  retained  Bpirit  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  recorer- 
ii^  their  freedom.  Neither  had  she  onj  viah  to  qoarrel  with 
dementi  but  Vieconti  less  Bcnipulous  on  liiat  point  sent  (onbas- 
sadors  to  remonstrato  with  Durfort  against  the  detention  of  his 
ally  and  demand  an  instant  releiwe.  The  complaint  waa  un- 
heeded and  Peppob's  liberty  refused  on  the  plea  of  his  having 
excited  Faenza  to  revolt,  besidee  other  convenient  reaaons; 
moreover  Durfort  even  manned  to  seduce  the  archbishop'B 
contingent  of  troops  then  in  camp  and  bo  dismiBsed  the  em- 
basey  *,  Meanwhile  Duke  Werner  at  the  invitation  of  Jacopo 
Feppoli  marched  with  his  five  hundred  Barbute  from  Faenza 
to  Bologna  and  although  an  enemy  of  Florence  and  warring 
against  the  church,  threaded  the  mountain  pasaes  of  its  l«m- 
toiy  mithont  any  opposition  from  the  priors  then  in  office,  but 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public.  At  Bologna  his  deport- 
ment was  rather  tliat  of  a  master  than  a  servant ;  seizing  at 
once  on  a  whole  street  for  his  quarters  he  set  an  example 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  other  auxiliaries,  bo  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  their  homes,  tlie  people 
plundered,  famished,  and  oppressed  within,  while  the  p^ial 
army  ravaged  everything  withoutf.  In  these  circumstancea 
Jacopo  Peppoli  not  only  agreed  to  deliver  Bologna  to  the 
care  of  Florence,  but  even  consented  to  abdicate  in  hopes  of 
thus  removing  every  obstacle  to  a  reconciliation  with  Avignon  : 
certain  influential  Florentines  however  who  served  on  their 
own  account  in  Durfort's  army,  hoping  if  Bologna  fell  to  be 
made  governors  there,  rendered  this  n^tiation  fruitless,  threw 
(he  Bolognese  into  despair,  and  increased  the  Count  of  Bo- 
magna's  audacity ;.  Thus  situated  the  city  could  scarcely  have 
stood  a  moment  if  broken  promisee  and  want  of  pay  had  not 
caused  disappointment  and  mutiny  amongst  the  papal  troops 
and  finally  compelled  Durfort  to  deliver  Giovanni  Peppoli  into 
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their  hands :  they  paid  themselves  hj  his  ransom  nfaich  cost 
60,000  florins*,  and  this  fortunate  reetorstion  threw  fresh  spirit 
into  the  government,  for  he  was  a  man  of  ability,  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  generally  feared  by  the  citizens  f. 

Nor  was  Gbvanni'a  return  displeasing  to  Florence,  because 
that  government  really  anxione  to  restore  peace  and  if  possible  , 
the  popular  ascendancy  in  Bologna,  thou^t  both  of  these 
ol^ects  would  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  his  release  and. 
the  consequent  diminution  of  Count  Durfort's  power.  Ambas- 
sadors were  therefore  sent  ta  Bologna  and  the  preliminaiiea 
signed,  by  which  the  church  was  to  be  made  paramount ;  re- 
publican government  reestablished ;  the  Feppoh  were  to  abdi- 
cate, and  the  constitation  to  be  reformed  under  a  commission 
of  Florentine  citizens  nominated  by  their  own  republic.  These 
advaatageons  tenna  were  at  first  accepted  by  the  Count  of 
Komagna  but  finally  rejected  throi^h  the  intrigues  of  Frignano 
a  natural  son  and  agmt  of  Mastino  della  Scala  who  secretly 
aimed  at  the  possession  of  Bologna  for  himself. 

The  Peppoli  were  so  mortified  by  this  fkilure  that  they 
detennined  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  country  as 
well  as  their  own  honour  on  the  altar  of  vengeance  by  secretly 
selling  both  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  whUe  they  maintained 
an  outward  show  of  n^otiation  with  Florence,  under  ^ose 
pro(ectioa  the  dldzens  of  Bologna  were  anuous  to  be  placed. 
This  scheme  was  successful  and  Giovaimi  repaired  to  Milan, 
completed  the  bargain  for  i^OO.OOO  fiorina,  and  then  unblush- 
ingly  returned  to  Bologna  with  an  open  avowal  of  his  treacheiy ! 

The  citizens  were  fiuious  and  the  populace  clamorous,  but 
being  airaid  to  strike,  all  quietly  subsided  into  abject  submission: 
Florence  would  have  gladly  assisted  them  had  there  been  suffi- 

*  Coiio  (Hiiloiie  Hilanoe,  Firu  iii*,    ia  pnlwblj  nearer  the  truth. 
p.  224)  BTi  30,000  floriin  of  yibkh     f  U.  VilUni,  Ub.  I.,  <xp.  IitI 
10,000  ven  pud  down  ud  Ihit  tum 
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oient  spirit  in  the  place  to  mirk  upon ;  but  this  being  want' 
iag  Geleazzo  Visconti  at  once  occupied  the  town,  and  thus  a 
new  and  fertile  Bouioe  of  war  and  miser?  wae  opened  upon 
Italy*. 

GaspaiD  Visconti  aasomed  llie  command  of  Bologna  and  in  the 
following  October  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  waa  publicly  acknow- 
ledged SB  lord  of  a  dtj  that  once  was  esteemed  a  province  in 
itself,  BO  lich  and  extensiTe  were  ilB  territoiiea  and  so  numeiouB 
the  students  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Cbristandom  to  its 
oelebiated  uniTersityf.  Thus  finished  the  power  of  the  Peppoli 
in  Bologna,  but  the  Ouelphic  &otione  of  that  dtjand  Florence 
who  knewsnd  dreaded  the  ambition  of  Visconti,  became  serionely 
alanned,  and  Florence  herself  b^an  to  tremble  at  the  close 
neighbonrhood  of  so  powerfol  a  Ohibeline  |. 

Notwidiatanding  the  exorbitant  raiuom  of  QioTanniPef^i, 
of  which  SO.OOO  florins  were  paid  down,  the  Count  of 

A.D.  13J1.    „  ,„  .  1.11 

Romans  was  sljil  in  arrears,  and  from  papal  neglect 
unable  to  pay  his  soldiers ;  the  consequence  was  a  cessation  of 
military  operations  against  Bologna  and  the  necessity  of  at  laat  - 
allowing  them  t«  treat  with  the  new  governor  Bemabo  VisMHiti 
who  instantly  paid  up  their  arrears  with  the  money  destined  for 
the  purchase  of  that  city,  received  in  exchange  all  the  towns 
and  territory  they  had  already  occupied  and  took  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  them  into  his  serviceS.  Werner  tAm  was  a  persgnal 
enemy  of  Beroabo  Visconti  at  once  retired,  tJie  ei^  was  raised, 
the  oliier  auxiliaries  returned  home,  and  Count  Duifort  retraated 
in  disgrace  to  Imola  at  the  very  moment  when  a  judidcas  supply 
of  money  would  have  given  Bologna  to  the  church  and  sared 
the  land  from  war|{. 

•  H,  VilUni,  Lib.  L,  cap.  liTiii.  hrlp  of  Gonngi  of  Hutnm  fint 
t  At  one  period  then  vera  no  loi  foof^t  Mme  bloodj  biU]«  with  tho 
thu  13,000  Khotan.  Papd  umT.— (Vide  PuU  iii>,p.22t, 

*  M.  VilliDi,  Lib.  i.,  cmp.  liriil.  Hiitorie  Hilinew.) 

j  Corio  n;e  lUt  Benwbit  with  the    ||  H.  ViUui,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  1i^ 
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Clement  furiooB  at  the  aichbiahop'a  soccees  and  his  own 
diacomfitura  ioBtantly  renewed  all  the  censures  pronounced 
againet  him  hj  Pope  John  XXII.  cited  him  to  appear  within 
a  giTen  time  at  ATignon,  and  finally  bade  him  make  his  choice 
of  what  he  would  henceforth  be,  or  temporal  lord  or  aich- 
t»8hop  of  Milan ;  but  not  both.  Giovanni  named  a  daj  for 
the  solemn  publication  of  the  legate's  message  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  in  the  cathedral,  end  before  the  assembled 
people.  On  the  appointed  Sunday,  after  Archbishop  Visoonti 
had  himself  celebrated  mass  with  great  splendour,  the  l^ata 
rose,  and  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude  repeated  Pope 
Clement's  declaration.  On  this  Visconti  came  slowly  fbrwaid 
with  a  stem  aspect,  then  stopped,  and  suddenly  drawing  a 
bright  blade  from  his  side  while  with  the  left  hand  he  seized 
a  crucifix,  "  Tki*  erou,"  said  he  in  a  load  and  determined 
voice,  "  ii  my  ^iritwU,  a>  this  tvord  duUl  be  my  ttmporal 
authority  for  tht  proUction  of  cU  my  dominion*"  and  so  dis- 
missed the  messenger. 

Clement  still  more  indignant  at  so  public  an  insult  renewed 
his  former  summons  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  Vis- 
eonti  declared  his  readiness  to  obey ;  whereupon  hia  secretary 
was  instantly  despatched  to  Avignon  with  orders  to  hire  every 
bouse,  palace,  hotel,  or  dwelling  that  he  could  procure,  for  six 
months ;  and  to  prepare  everything  necessary  for  the  supjJy 
of  twelve  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  infantry.  The 
consequence  was  that  no  stranger  could  find  lodgings  in  the 
place  and  the  strange  news  coming  to  Pope  Clement's  eaia 
he  aent  for  the  Uilanese  secietary  and  beard  that  the  arch- 
bishop humbly  intended  to  obey  his  commands,  but  accom- 
panied  by  these  perscmal  followers  and  a  long  train  of  Milanese 
nobles  and  citizens  besides,  all  of  whom  wished  to  do  honour 
to  their  chief.  Clement  instantly  demanded  how  much  had 
already  been  spent:  the  secretaiy  repUed  that  40,000  florins 
had  been  disbursed  in  these  prepaiationa,  upon  which  the 
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money  was  immediatel;  repaid  and  Visoonti  received  the  papal 
diBpensadon  for  his  personal  appeanuce.  Whatever  trutli  may 
be  in  this  stoiy;  the  authenticity  of  which  there  however 
seems  no  reason  to  qnestion ;  Giovanni  managed  his  business  so 
adroitly  as  sometime  a^rwards  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
Bologna  from  Clement  himself  for  the  payment  of  100,000 
florins,  and  thus  were  these  two  churchmen  reconciled'". 

During  the  foregoing  events  one  of  the  Florentine  iamily  of 
Antelesi  who  was  Bishop  of  Ferrara  had  been  despatched  as 
legate  to  organise  a  Tuscan  league  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  Lombard  chieftains,  against  Viscond :  Siena  and  Perugia 
deeming  themselves  too  remote  to  fear  his  power  especially 
the  latter,  gave  but  an  outward  adherence  to  this  and  interposed 
so  much  delay  that  Mastino  della  Scala's  death  in  the  month 
of  June  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  other  Lombards 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

The  miscarri^e  was  unfortunate  because  its  success  would 
have  effectually  bafBed  Tisconti's  schemes  of  aj^prandisement 
and  its  feilure  left  Florence  in  considerable  alarm,  more  espe- 
ciallywhen  it  was  understood  that  Milanese  emissanes  were 
actively  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of  Piatoia 
where  a  small  Florentine  detachment  had  been  bng  quartered 
under  command  of  the  local  government.  The  se^oiy  re- 
solved therefore  to  occupy  that  place  with  greater  forces  and 
strengthen  their  own  frontier  in  the  same  direction ;  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  effect  the  former  by  a  union  of 
force  and  treachery,  bat  unlcnown  to  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens ;  and  although  this  action  was  outwardly  and  loudly 
blamed,  the  importance  of  the  position  and  terror  of  Visconti 
were  so  great  that  national  danger  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  national  ii^ostice,  and  the  fear  of  losing  Pistoia  a 
valid  excuse  for  robbing  an  old  and  devoted  friend.    The  city 
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was  Tigoiouel;  beBieged,  both  with  anus  and  protestations; 
public  security  being  alleged  as  the  FlorentiiieB'  only  object, 
and  BO  effectual  were  these  means  that  through  the  mediation 
of  Siena  Pistoia  agreed  to  receive  a  Florentine  garrison,  to 
allow  the  building  of  a  citadel  within  the  town,  and  even  to 
surrender  the  strong  fortreasee  of  Serravalle  and  Sambuca 
commanding  two  important  passes  to  the  south-westward  and 
northreastwardofPiBtoia*.  This  piece  of  treachery  was  blamed 
by  many  and  justified  by  none,  except  as  an  imperious  act  of  self- 
preserration,  and  has  been  more  recently  imitated  by  oursehes, 
if  not  with  equal  treachery  certainly  with  less  necessity.  Vis- 
conti  although  alarmed  at  the  cloud  that  Mastino's  death  had 
dispersed,  never  relaxed  in  his  outward  expressions  of  esteem 
for  Florence,  and  proffered  them  with  more  warmth  because 
he  was  secretly  weavii^  a  strong  web  of  the  Tuscan,  Lombard 
and  Romagnan  Ghibelines  for  her  deetmction  along  with  all 
the  Guelphic  faction  in  Italy.  Bemabo  Visconti  had  married 
the  aister  of  Can  Qrande  11.  the  son  and  successor  of  Mastino 
della  Scala,  and  this  young  chief  was  easily  persuaded  by  Vis- 
conti  to  join  him  with  all  the  power  of  Verona  in  common  with 
a  crowd  of  petty  G-hiheline  tyrants  and  states  who  assisted  at 
his  secret  diet  in  Milan,  for  Visconfi  found  an  ally  in  every 
usurper  of  his  country's  liberty.  Benedetto  de'  Buonconti 
Monaldeschi  who  had  recently  waded  through  blood  to  the 
lordship  of  Orvieto ;  Qiovanni  Gabrielli  d'Agobbio  who  had  run 
a  similar  course  in  that  city;  the  Uberti,  Ubeldini,  Tarlati, 
Pazzi ;  the  counts  of  Santa  Fiore ;  the  lords  of  Forli,  Bimini, 
and  Urbino ;  Francesco  Csstracaui ;  the  sons  of  Castruccio, 
and  even  Pisa  itself  besides  many  other  chiefs,  all  appeared 
either  personally  or  by  deputy  at  Milan  whose  aspiring  pre- 
late contemplated  Uttle  less  than  the  subjugation  of  Italy  f . 

*  HiiL  di  Hitoia,  H.  Salri,  tam.  il,     Ijni,  lit.  di  Finms,  Lib.  L 
pute  iL,  lib.  ii.--Cranaa>  di  Donsto     f  Curie,  Biitai.  MiUo.,  Ptfte   iU., 
Vel1uti,p.  90,  die.— H.  TilUni,  Lib.    foUo  225.— M.  VOluii,  Ijb.ii.,  ap.<T. 
i.,  op.  ie*i.,  zcrii. — Poggio  Bncdii- 
voL.  n.  K 
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Florence  vas  the  first  object  of  war,  but  though  etill  Buspidoos 
and  alarmed  she  remained  inactive ;  and  wheth^  lulled  by  the 
honied  words  of  Viscouti  or  paralysed  by  her  own  quarrels, 
which  even  thus  early  b^an  to  revive  from  the  stupor  of  pesti- 
lence, no  vigorous  measures  of  security  were  taken  against  him 
after  the  occupation  of  Pbtoia  and  Sambuca.  The  latter,  a 
strong  frontier  post  commanding  the  passes  of  the  Bologneee 
Apennines  which  lead  down  on  the  former,  was  even  negligently 
lost  t4)  Giovanni  Viscouti  d'Ol^^  the  archbishop's  repnt«d 
sou,  and  that  city  itself  only  preserved  by  his  unneceseaiy 
delay,  at  only  four  milea  distance,  to  concentrate  his  forces  ere 
he  commenced  the  siege. 

This  inroad  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  the  Milanese  coa- 
greas  where  it  was  settled  that  tits  appearance  t^  Viscontl's 
army  in  Tuscany  should  be  the  signal  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  confederates :  those  of  Bonu^na  with  the  Ubaldini 
were  to  commence  operations  in  the  mountains ;  the  Tarlati, 
'Ubertini,  and  Fazzi,  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  and  count  Tano 
da  Monte  Carelli  In  the  Mugello.  The  Fisaus  were  expected 
simultuieously  to  declare  war,  but  their  present  ruler  Gamba- 
oorta,  a  merchant  and  the  fiiend  of  peace  and  Florence, 
demanded  time,  and  even  a  subsequent  embassy  from  Milan 
failed  in  securii^  an  object  on  the  success  of  which  Viscouti 
founded  his  principal  hopes  of  victory*. 

The  Ubaldiui  commenced  by  burning  Firenzuola  and  taking 
Monte  Colloreto  throu^  the  folly  of  the  governor,  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  at  Florence  for  his  conduct :  Piero  Sacconi. 
the  Ubertini  and  the  Fazzi  followed  up  this  blow  without  a 
moment's  pause  though  all  were  at  peace  with  Florence :  that 
city  blind  to  every  premonitory  symptom  of  so  cKtensive  an  out- 
break  had  made  no  preparations ;  her  councils  were  distracted. 
her  citizens  astounded,  and  party  violence  had  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man  f . 

•  H.  Vitlani,  lib.  <i.,  ap.  ir.,  ii.—     litorie  Milucw. 

Pogi^o  BnodDlini,  lit.   <li  FireaM,    f  U.  Yillul,  Lib.  il.)C^.  Ti,,Tii. 
Ub.  I".— Corio,  Parte  iii*,  folio  224,— 
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The  govemment's  firat  act  was  to  demand  why  Giovanni 
d'  01^(gio,  ttbo  bad  already  inveated  Prato,  thus  treacherously 
inTadad  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power  in  time  of  profound 
peace;  but  the  only  answer  ma  a  publication  of  Viaconti's 
roBolre  to  reform  all  the  Tuscan  states,  beginning  with  Flo- 
rence, and  to  restore  tranquillity  both  within  and  without,  by 
persuasion  if  possible,  if  not,  by  force  of  arms.  This  insolent 
message  raised  the  indignation,  suppressed  the  discord,  and 
dispersed  every  fear  of  the  Florentines  ;  but  nevertheless  when 
the  Milanese  general  suddenly  advanced  with  hia  whole  force 
on  Cfunpi  and  insulted  the  citizens  under  their  walls,  the 
Seignory  still  doubtful  of  internal  treason  and  totally  unpre- 
pared, was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  until  reassured  by  the  zeal 
8nd  cooperation  of  every  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
civic  companies  were  assembled  in  arms  and  stationed  on  the 
ramparts,  and  confldeace  revived  so  rapidly  that  only  those 
gates  nearest  to  the  enemy  were  closed,  all  the  others  remain- 
ing open  as  in  times  of  profound  peace ;  and  unsupported  by  a 
single  mercenary  the  citizens  resolved  to  defend  their  town. 

But  hunger  did  more  than  lances :  the  rund  mills  had  been 
dismantled,  com  could  not  be  ground,  and  flour  was  nowhere 
to  be  had;  whole  grain  and  animal  food  in  small  quantities 
with  little  or  no  salt,  became  the  enemy's  only  sustenance : 
August  beats  and  gradual  deprivation  of  every  supply  affected 
the  troops;  sufferings  were  great  and  general;  and  this  now 
dispirited  army  at  last  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  fertile 
plainsof  San  Salvieastvrard  of  Florence.  They  were  checked  by 
an  intrenchment  well  lined  with  cross-bows  which  was  suddenly 
thrown  up  between  Porta  San  Gallo  and  the  bill  of  Mootughi : 
a  retreat  by  their  former  line  of  march  was  ne.it  attempted, 
but  the  people  of  Prato  destroyed  the  roads ;  Val  di  Marina 
which  leads  into  the  province  of  Mugello  offered  another  outlet ; 
but  here  retreat  was  still  more  di£Bcu1t  for  the  people  rose  in 
a  body  and  occupying  the  mountain  passes  showed  a  determined 
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front  In  this  predicaioent  the  surrender  of  Oleggio's  army 
would  have  been  inevitAble  had  not  the  whole  position,  Btrong 
and  difficult  as  it  was.  been  shamefullj'  al>andoned  by  a  Medici 
with  the  only  force  of  regular  troops  in  that  district.  These 
soldiers  although  alone  insufficient,  were  zealously  seconded 
by  the  peasantry,  and  the  paesea  only  admitting  the  march  of 
troops  by  single  files  of  in&ntiy  or  dismounted  cavalry,  could 
have  been  easily  defended;  but  thus  deserted  the  country 
people  retired  with  deep  imprecations  on  the  Florentines  who 
had  abandoned  them,  and  now  thought  only  of  saving  their 
goods  and  families. 

The  Milanese  commands  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself 
of  this  opening ;  he  instantly  occupied  the  passes,  and  push- 
ing rapidly  through  the  defiles  soon  encamped  amidst  all  the 
abundance  of  the  Mugello :  Barberino  a  stcot^  and  well-pio- 
vided  town  was  treacherously  surrendered;  Villanova,  Ga^iauo, 
Latera  and  other  places  tendered  their  obedience  and  supplied 
his  troops ;  Count  Tano  da  Monte  Carelli  declared  himself  of 
the  league ;  and  tMa  half-famiahed  half-conquered  army  found 
itself  as  if  by  magic  securely  triumphing  in  the  heart  of  a  frmU 
ful  country. 

Nevertheleaa  its  departure  under  any  circumstances  removed 
a  load  of  anxiety  from  Florence ;  natdonal  spirit  rose ;  Scar- 
peria,  Borgo  a  San  Lorenzo,  Pulicciano  and  other  posts  were 
reenforced;  troops  were  rapidly  levied  and  oi^anised  and 
vigorous  preparatiDns  made  on  every  side*.  Pulicciano  fought 
stoutly  althou(^  fenced  only  by  a  simple  palisade,  and  stood 
resolutely  and  successfully  against  two  thonsatid  Barbute  a 
thousand  in^try  and  a  stroi^  body  of  croesbowmen :  the 
Milanese  horeemen  dismounted,  and  linking  their  arms  toge- 
ther in  a  strong  line  flanked  by  cross-bows,  moved  steadily  up 
thehill  like  a  band  of  steel  and  after  a  fierce  and  weU-suslained 
encounter  were  broken  and  driven  back  in  confusjoo. 

•  M.  VilUni,  Ub.  ii.,  <»f.  viii.  to  it.— Poggio  Bncdolini,  Lib.  i". 
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But  while  war  raged  in  the  Mugello  the  Aretine  frontier 
was  not  tnmqail :  Piero  Sacconi,  now  ninety  years  of  age 
together  with  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  the  Ubertini,  and  the 
Fazzi  of  Valdamo,  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  Florentine 
territoty  but  were  promptly  repulsed :  Albertaccio  de'  Rtcasoli 
who  commanded  the  Florentines  was  charged  with  treachery 
for  not  completing  his  Tictoiy  by  destroying  the  enemy  while 
in  his  power ;'  he  sternly  repelled  the  accusation,  tn  which  how- 
erer  his  close  connection  with  many  in  the  hostile  army 
added  some  force ;  and  as  it  escaped  ^thout  loss  during  the 
n^t  the  troops  became  indignant  especially  the  Aretines, 
who  sollenly  quitted  his  camp  and  marched  to  their  capital. 

Visooati  anxious  for  Pisa's  cooperation  sent  ambassadors  to 
work  on  the  public  mind  and  tunt  her  citizens  tn  war ;  but  his 
designs  were  bafSed  by  the  prudence  of  Gambacorta  and  the 
prelate  again  despaired  of  success  ;  yet  so  universal  was  the 
dread  of  his  power  that  Florence  could  not  at  any  price  enlist  a 
single  militaiy  commander  in  her  defence  *. 

Thus  compelled  to  trust  to  the  leading  of  her  own  citizens 
she  exerted  herself  nobly  and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  in 
the  Uugello,  the  principal  seat  of  war,  that  all  public  agitation 
ceased  ;  the  ordinary  commerciBl  tiansactiatiB  were  resumed  as 
if  in  peace  ;  the  monthly  interest  of  national  debt  was  punctu- 
ally discharged,  and  the  whole  people  assumed  an  aspect  of  so 
much  confidence  as  to  produce  a  strong  moral  effect  on  the 
enemy.  The  siege  of  Scarperia  was  nerertheless  begun  and 
pushed  on  with  such  vigour  by  Giovanni  d'  Oleggio  that  the 
place  was  soon  reduced  to  extremity ;  Florence  strained  every 
nerve  to  relieve  it  and  impatiently  expected  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  from  Perugia.  This  reenforcement  had  is  iact  begun 
its  march  and  halted  at  a  place  called  I'Olmo  about  two  miles 
from  the  friendly  city  of  Arezzo ;  but  Piero  Sacconi  was  then 
at  Bibbiena  and  hearing  of  the  delay  determined  to  surprise  it 

_  *  Corio,  Hilt.  Milu,,  Puti  Hi',  folio  336. 
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v'lth  four  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  in&ntrj'.  His  foot- 
mea  were  rapidly  brought  down  from  the  Caaentiuo  aud  placed 
in  ambush  amongst  the  hills  in  rear  of  the  Femgians  fAule 
be  suddenly  chaji^ed  their  front  at  the  head  of  his  cavalty : 
surprised  but  not  daunted  thej  fought  stoutly  took  the  old 
chieftain  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  gained  the  day 
had  not  an  unexpected  occurrence  bafiBed  all  their  efforts. 

Arezzo  after  the  recoTCiy  of  her  iudependenoe  had  been 
always  more  or  Iras  a  prey  to  bcdon  and  like  all  other  Italian 
republics  was  continually  vexed  by  the  ambition  of  private 
citizens ;  there  as  elsewhere  a  firm  and  general  pressure  was 
required;  not  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  liberty  or  impede  indi- 
vidual enteiprise,  but  sufficient  to  repel  the  high-reaching 
fancies  of  those  citizens  who  find  no  peace  or  satisfaction  in 
equality.  After  the  Tarlati's  expulsion  the  Ouelphic  bimily  of 
BoBColi  became  the  most  powerful  of  her  citizens,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  most  overbearing  and  tyrannical :  this 
occasioned  their  expulsion  in  1347,  but  only  to  make  way  for 
other  Guelphs  of  the  Brandagli  race  who  were  equally  ambi- 
tious and  despotic.  Both  had  made  external  professiona  of 
headship  to  Florence  but  merely  to  suit  their  own  objects, 
which  like  thoee  of  Sacconi  were  absolute  power  in  Arezzo : 
but  the  Brandagli  could  not  accomplish  this  without  the  assist- 
ance of  exiles,  and  as  the  Tarlati  were  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  of  these,  their  alliance  was  sedulously  courted. 

The  old  chieftain's  capture  offered  a  fair  occasion,  whereibre 
promptly  assembling  their  forces  they  hurried  with  a  numerous 
l>ody  to  the  field,  and  under  the  character  of  allies  of  Flo- 
rence persuaded  the  Pemgians  to  commit  the  custody  of  Piero 
Sacconi  to  them ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  placed  in  their  power 
than  he  received  his  liberty  and  the  Brandagli  retired  to 
Arezzo  without  further  interference. 

Fiero  soon  rallied  his  men  and  recommenced  the  fight  while 
his  in&ntiy  suddenly  descending  in  the  enemy's  rear  com- 
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ptetelj  overpowered  tbem  and  he  led  three  hundred  priBoners 
fivay  JQ  tfininph  to  Bibhiena.  This  ponlyaed  every  offensive 
movemeBt  on  the  part  of  Florence,  increased  the  difficulty  of 
relieving  Scarperia,  and  almost  banished  hope  from  the  hearts 
of  its  brave  defenders.  Nevertheless  the  Florentines  deter- 
mined to  attempt  something  and  despatched  Giovanni  Visdo- 
mini  a  brave  and  skilibl  soldier,  who  volunteered  with  only 
tiuTty  fbllowers  to  relieve  them :  vrith  prompt  and  determined 
covroge  he  went  straight  to  his  object  and  suddenly  coming 
on  the  besiegers'  camp  burst  through  it  with  the  speed  of  li^t- 
oing  carryiug  his  little  band  of  heroes  safely  into  the  place. 
The  military  r^utation  of  Yisdomini  and  his  successful  auda- 
city gave  new  ^irit  to  the  garrison  while  their  enemy  angry 
and  mortified  closed  round  the  town  in  denser  lines,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  successful  repetition  of  this  boldness ; 
yet  a  chief  of  the  Medici  vnth  only  one  hundred  footmen,  his 
own  good  iame,  and  a  skilful  guide,  pushed  by  night  through 
the  hills,  forced  the  Milanese  camp  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
and  with  eighty  men  made  good  his  eutraitce  *. 

Exasperated  at  this  double  defeat  by  such  contemptible 
forces  Oleggio  renewed  his  exertions  and  with  fresh  troops  and 
the  promise  of  double  pay  resolved  on  a  general  assault  |. 
Every  warlike  machine  then  in  use  was  carefully  prepared,  and 
numerous  lofty  towers  were  wheeled  with  great  labour  to 
within  crossbow-shot  of  the  defences  ;  the  storm  then  began  : 
not  a  sound  or  a  movement  was  to  be  perceived  in  Scarpe- 
ria  ;  all  remained  as  still  as,  night :  but  when  the  assailtmts, 
having  passed  the  outer  ditch,  were  engaged  in  the  second  and 
had  even  laid  some  ladders  to  the  walls,  suddenly  and  by  pre- 
concerted signals   such  a  tempest  of  stones,  arrows,  lances, 

*  M.  Tillul,  Lib.  ii.,  ap.  xi.  to  iziii.  gnat  viclorifi.     The  pa;  nut  coanted 

+  "  Pat/a  doppia  e  mat  nMUptaCo,"  iaoiiibl;r>  "D'  ■'■i'T  I  '"^  the  laonlli'i 
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beams  of  timber,  and  other  nuBsilee  thundered  en  their  heads 
as  nothing  could  withstand :  irom  every  part ;  &r  and  near  ; 
within,  withoot ;  above,  below ;  'waa  one  inoesaant  shower  of 
death  ;  not  a  shaft  flew  in  vain,  eveiy  Btone  stnick,  and  the 
slaughter  was  commenaurate.  The  assailants  though  continu- 
ally relieved  by  firesh  troops  and  bravely  fighting,  could  not 
long  stand  up  agsjnst  such  weapons  so  wielded  by  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  garrison :  they  were  stricken  back  from 
the  walls,  surge  after  surge,  like  waves  from  a  rock,  nor  could 
they  even  approach  the  paliaade  where  no  ranq)arta  existed  ; 
there  was  a  certain  line  beyond  which  was  death,  and  of  the 
aix^-four  ladders  they  had  carried  to  the  first  ditcb,  only 
three  reached  the  second  in  safety  and  there  were  inslantly 
abandoned. 

The  attack  failed,  the  Ooope  fell  back  in  disorder,  a  consdoua 
shame  overwhelmed  their  chiafe  which  they  strove  to  conceal 
or  else  get  rid  of  in  the  galleiiee  of  a  tniiie ;  but  even  here  they 
were  baffled,  for  the  garrison  retrenched  the  wall  within,  and 
countermined  without :  this  brou^t  the  enemy's  whole  force 
against  their  wor*bmen  ;  severe  shooting  was  kept  up  from  a 
wooden  tower ;  the  assailants  were  reenforoed,  the  counter- 
miners  more  closely  protected ;  and  the  beaiegerB'  mine,  dis- 
covered only  forty  feet  from  Uie  walla,  was  at  once  filled  up. 
the  props  burned,  and  the  enemy's  workmen  dispersed  or 
alau^tered.  An  impetuous  onslaught  was  simultaneously  made 
by  all  the  coverii^  force ;  it  waa  repulsed,  the  wooden  tower 
with  another  more  distant  were  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  whole 
strength  of  Milan  once  more  compelled  to  retreat  with  ahame 
and  disappointment  to  the  camp. 

Winter  was  now  approaching;  forage  and  other  supplies 
began  to  fail,  and  fears  then  rife  in  the  Milanese  camp  of  being 
ultimately  baffled  by  a  half-fortified  town,  determined  Oleggio 
Visconti  to  risk  one  other  assault  ere  his  final  departure. 

Fascines  were  therefore  collected,  new  towers  and  engines 
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GonBtracted  and  immediately  rolled  to  the  ditch,  each  ready 
with  its  ttTchar-garrieon  to  be  agun  jnisfaed  over  it  The  army 
was  once  more  under  arms  and  maiaballed  ;  on  a  signal  given 
the  light-in&ntry  and  "  Ouattatori  "  advanced  nith  their 
&gDtB  in  i^id  eucceeeion  and  filled  the  outer  moat,  then 
passed  on  to  the  second  and  made  all  level :  meanwhile  the 
men-at-arms  diamonnted  and  with  lowered  visors  began  to 
roll  the  heavy  engines  across  both  ditches  and  plant  them 
close  against  the  whIIb.  The  now  more  confident  garriMH) 
suffered  much  of  this  ere  any  resistance  was  ofiered ;  they 
abode  their  time ;  suddenly  as  before ;  a  storm  of  beams  and 
stones,  arrows  and  sharpened  stakes,  fell  thick  and  fest  and 
repelled  the  assailants  to  the  outer  fosse  the  towers  being 
too  closely  pressed  to  cover  or  assist  them;  all  this  was 
followed  up  by  bold  end  bloody  sallies  irtiich  soon  shortened 
and  confirmed  the  day,  driving  Oleggio  from  his  ground  with 
engines  burned  uid  spirit-tamed  and  everywhere  discomfited. 
Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  or  any  despondency  :  if  the 
spirit  bowed,  it  was  but  for  a  moment:  the  troops  retreated ; 
but  the  Qennan  chieis  and  vassals  who  had  been  scarcely 
engaged,  were  now  ^>pealed  to ;  they  were  excited  by  double 
pay,  by  present  shame,  and  future  honours,  to  storm  once  more 
this  weak  bnt  well-defended  fortress. 

These  had  their  effect ;  three  hundred  volunteers,  aU  knights- 
bachelors,  were  selected  and  ordered  to  arm  without  noise  and 
be  ready  at  midni^t  for  the  attack ;  the  troops  then  retired  to 
their  tents,  but  at  the  appointed  hour  were  again  awake  and 
under  anna  :  a  solemn  silence  pervaded  camp  and  country ; 
the  moon  was  higli,  the  night  serene  and  beautiful ;  canvas 
and  corslet  glittered  in  her  beam,  but  the  town's  deep  shadow 
spread  like  a  fimeral  pall  upon  the  place  of  conflict.  This  cir- 
eumstance  was  taken  advantage  of  and  skilfully  improved :  the 
plan  of  attack  was  explained,  and  then,  anned  at  all  points, 
the  starmers  glided  Uke  phantoms  into  that  darkness  which  now 
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Beired  to  conceal  them,  while  their  comiudea  with  drums  and 
trumpets,  cheere  and  clang  of  arms,  matched  briskly  through  a 
broad  flood  of  moonlight  towards  the  opposite  quarter.  The 
town  seemed  still  and  silent,  half  obscured  half  bright,  mark- 
ing its  tflwera  and  turrets  on  the  grass :  its  weary  soldiere 
weak  from  the  morning's  worii  strode  calmly  to  their  posts, 
no  way  deceived  by  this  boisterous  movement  but  watching 
with  keener  eye  the  stealthy  advance  of  the  others.  Not  a 
tower  nor  merlon  was  unmanned,  good  mariiBmen  were  sta- 
tioned  to  pick  off  the  nearest  of  the  false  attack  while  the  real 
body  of  stormers  was  allowed  to  place  their  ladders  in  silence 
and  even  for  a  while  to  mount ;  but  when  clustering  like  bees 
upon  each  other  they  prepared  to  enter,  the  oft-repeated  storm 
came  clattering  on  their  heads,  and  knight  and  ladder  went 
headlong  down  in  one  promiscuous  ruin :  this  crash  was  deci- 
sive ;  all  that  could  escape  fled  to  the  main  body ;  and  even 
there,  though  the  cry  was  greater  than  the  work,  many  had 
fallen  bythe  Florentine  marksmen.  Vigorous  sallies  were  again 
made  with  success  and  the  struggle  whs  continued :  when  morn- 
ing dawned  Oleggio's  army  was  in  full  retreat,  as  yet  followed 
only  by  part  of  the  garrison ;  but  very  soon  the  remainder  with 
one  loud  and  general  cheer  completed  the  victory.  After  a  few 
days  the  siege  was  raised  and  a  further  retreat  to  Bologna 
most  skilfully  effected  on  the  sixteenth  of  October  1351  in 
defiance  of  every  effort  of  the  Florentines. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  ;  in  which  a  treacherous  and  for- 
midable attempt  to  annihilate  Florence  as  an  independent  state 
signally  failed :  a  brave  and  experienced  army  of  two  thousand 
knights,  five  thousand  Barbute,  and  six  thousand  foot  was 
baffled  for  sizty-one  days  by  a  miserable,  small,  half-open  town 
in  a  distant  province ;  and  though  supported  by  aecreq'  discipline 
and  treachery,  and  with  the  terror  of  Visconti's  name,  retired 
in  disgrace  after  three  months'  occupation  of  a  surprised  unpre- 
pared country !     Such  is  the  uncertain  chance  of  war,  and 
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suclithe  difficulty  of  subduing  men  of  honour  and  detennina- 
tion'. 

The  brave  commanders  and  garrison  were  rewarded  by  a 
decree  of  the  commouwealUi ;  several  nobles  who  distinguished 
themaelves  in  the  siege  were  honoured  by  the  loss  of  their 
nobility  and  restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  exempted  from  evory  public  burden  for  ten 
years  f. 

This  demonstration  of  the  power  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
of  Visconti  excited  universal  detestation  and  alarm  at  Florence 
and  urged  her  to  more  extensive  measures  of  defence  :  where- 
fore during  the  siege  of  Scarperia  she  renewed  her  alliance 
with  Siena  and  Perugia,  sent  ambassadors  for  a  similar  purpose 
into  Romagna  and  a  special  embassy  to  Avignon  to  strengthen 
herself  if  possible  by  Pope  Clement's  support,  whom  she 
naturally  considered  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Ghibe- 
line  prelate.  Arezzo  was  also  invited  with  considerable  offers 
of  territory  to  join  the  league  for  Florence  was  liberal  in  her 
concessions  to  a  city  that  she  hoped  ere  long  to  have  again 
under  her  control.  By  this  league  the  Florentines  engaged  to 
furnish  a  thousand  men-at-arms  besides  infantry  and  archers, 
and  their  levies  exceeded  their  contingent :  but  without  confi- 
dence in  Clement  and  anticipating  nothing  but  ill  success  in 
their  struggle  against  Milanese  gold  and  intrigaes  at  the  court 
of  Avignon,  they  resolved  to  trust  principally  to  their  own 
resources,  and  therefore  created  a  board  of  twenty  citizens  to 
form  B.  new  and  more  productive  scale  of  imposts.  This  how- 
ever was  insufBcient  to  allay  the  terror  of  Visconti's  ambition 
which  rose  so  h^h  that  throwing  aside  inveterate  pngudicea 
they  even  went  so  &r  as  to  invite  the  lato  emperor's  son  Louis 
of  Bavaria  to  entor  Italy,  and  it  was  only  his  excessive  preten- 
sions that  finally  broke  off  the  negotiation  J, 

■  M.    Tillni,   lib.  ii.,  op.  xxi.  to  t  S.   Amminto,  Lib.  i.,  p.  £3G.— 

XxiiL,  ind  irij.  to  mir. —  Poggio  Poggio  BrKciolino,  Lib.  i". 

B™«dfllmi,IJb.i°.— Cron»c*diDon»to  t  a  Ammiralo,    Lib.  t,  p.    fi37.— 

TtUnti,  p.  93.  M.  Villuii,  Lib.  ii,  cmp.  zlri. 
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The  peniicioas  cuatom  of  emplojnng  foreign  mercenaiies  for 
natiotml  wars  had  long  been  imdermining  all  milituy  spirit  in 
It&l;,  and  the  purely  commercia]  states  more  eagerlj  adopted 
a  system  irhich  left  them  at  liber^  to  follow  their  peaceful  and 
lucrative  occupatians  ;  but  it  was  not  until  this  moment  that 
the  first,  greateet,  and  most  decisive  blow  was  given  to  this 
spirit  by  legal  enactments.  The  new  financial  board  amongst 
other  expedients  for  the  Milanese  war  commuted  all  personal 
service  from  the  rural  popalation  of  the  Contodo  for  a  sum 
amounting  to  ten  soldi  a  day  for  each  foot  soldier,  and  payable 
three  times  a  year :  fifty-two  thousand  golden  fioiins  were  thus 
raised  and  all  Italy  soon  followed  the  sedncing  example. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  momentary  relief  and  universally 
applauded  as  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  act ;  but  it  was  also 
pr^nant  with  unforeseen,  or  at  least  unheeded  evil ;  an  evil 
which  became  fatailj  manifest  and  universally  deplored  when 
Italy  afterwards  found  herself  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  unprinci- 
pled and  rapacious  strangers'^. 

Althoi^h  this  decree  did  not  legally  extend  further  than 
the  Contado,  it  deadened  the  native  spirit,  gave  full  scope  to 
the  petrifying  selfishness  of  the  mere  trader  unrelieved  by  the 
generous  chivalry  of  soldiers. 

The  nobler  human  feelings  are  perhaps  pretty  equally 
distributed  by  nature  through  every  class,  but  occasionallj 
smothered  or  modified  by  peculiar  circumstances :  the  grasping, 
selfish  infiuence  commonly  engendered  in  tiade,  altbou^  re- 
lieved by  many  honourable  exceptions,  still  sullies  or  suspends 
their  action  and  often  altogether  destroys  them,  but  they  swell 
and  eiipand  and  blossom  amidst  the  perils  of  a  soldier's  life  : 
a  periodical  remuneration  for  eerrices  performed  or  expected, 
leaves  time  and  room  for  feeling,  honour,  and  generosity  ;  but 
the  hard  every-day  barter  of,  this  for  that;  the  strife  of  gun, 
the  race  of  cunning,  is  a  better  sharpener  of  wit  than  a  nurse 
of  generous  feeling  ;  yet  when  soldiers  become  mere  hirelings 

•  Lnm.  Antino,  Ub.  tu.,  p.  138,  Ul.— S.  Amminlo,  Uh.  x.,  p.  5S7. 
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they  imbibe  the  spirit  without  even  the  conTentiontd  honesty 
or  certein  lUefnlneBs  of  tnde,  and  those  who  sbendon  their 
couo&j'b  protection  to  such  people  must  soon  become  the  scorn 
and  prey  of  their  protectors. 

This  act,  coupled  with  the  lat«ly'established  system  of  loans 
and  public  fimds,  removed  many  of  the  existing  inoonTeniences 
and  therefore  maoy  of  the  Toluntaiy  checks  of  war,  which  is 
alwsys  less  considered  when  only  the  interest  of  its  cost  is 
called  for  and  irtien  the  inconvenience  of  personal  service 
is  commuted  for  a  slight  pecimiary  sacriflce. 

Besides  these  imposts  the  new  board  of  ways  and  means 
levied  a  tax  on  hearths  which  amounted  to  140  golden  florins 
a  day ;  the  clergy  were  also  taxed  afresh,  the  amount  being 
levied  by  themselves ;  and  these  with  some  somUer  taxation 
raised  l^e  annual  revenue  to  360,000  golden  florins  *. 

Amongst  these  minor  imposts  was  a  very  singular  one 
called  "  La  GabeUa  deUt  Querimonie  "  or  tax  on  com- 
plaints, which  was  exacted  from  those  who  believing 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  government  the  magistrates  or 
any  public  servant,  were  simple  enough  to  demand  redress 
and  suppose  th^  would  obtain  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  government  boldly  directly  and  ^te- 
molically  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  demand  for  justice  against 
itself,  and  of  a  people  with  the  name  of  liberty  in  their  mouth 
sntanitting  to  it  even  for  a  season ;  we  have  the  evil  in  abundance 
at  home  but  are  oGcaaionally  somewhat  ashamed  of  it.  Whether 
&om  its  unpopulari^  or  unproductiveness  it  was  repealed  at 
the  year's  end  and  expired  along  with  its  authors,  for  they 
were  now  replaced  by  a  new  fi  nun  rial  board  called  the  "  Regu- 
tatori  "  composed  of  a  dtizen  from  each  quarter,  one  being  a 
coble,  with  full  powers  to  augment  or  diminish  taxation  accord- 
ing to  public  necessity  f. 

*  H.  TOlui,  Lib.  U.,  op.  iln. — S.Ataminto,  Ijb.  i.,  f.  £37. 
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About  this  epoch  the  expense  of  embasdea  had  become  so 
bnrdensoine  to  private  individuals  that  few  were  found  willing 
to  accept  them  until  salaries  were  augmented  in  proportion  to 
Ihe  dignity  of  those  employed  and  that  of  the  court  to  which  they 
were  accredited ;  but  after  this  the  lefusal  of  such  missions 
was  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  500  florins  and  inelegi- 
bilitj  to  every  public  office  *. 

From  the  citizens  who  discharged  these  functions  at  AvignoQ 
intelligence  had  arrived  which  confirmed  all  previous  soBpidons 
of  Pope  Clement's  intentions,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation 
of  Visconti  for  twelve  years  in  the  lordship  of  Bologna  dissi- 
pated the  very  slender  expectations  that  had  hitherto  been 
entertained  of  his  assistance.  A  hundred  thousand  florins 
paid  by  Milan  with  twelve  thousand  more  of  annual  tribute, 
besides  bribes  to  cardinals,  ministers,  and  mistressee,  especially 
to  the  Countess  of  Turenne  who  ruled  the  pontiff,  reconciled 
that  spiritual  liither  to  his  haughty  son. 

Indignant  at  this  proceeding  the  Florentines  immediately 
published  a  trea^  which  had  for  some  time  been  secretlj 
concluded  between  Siena,  Pemgia,  themselves,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  by  which  this  ofispring  of  their  great 
enemy  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  future  emperor  and  receive 
300,000  florins  on  condition  that  he  would  instantly  fiimiah 
three  thonsand  men-at-arms,  and  make  vrar  upon  the  arch- 
bishop in  Lombardy  throughout  the  whole  of  July,  with  twice 
that  number  of  soldiers,  besides  other  services. 

Five  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  the  imperial  court  to 
finish  these  arrangements,  with  peremptory  orders  to  ask  no 
personal  favour  under  a  penalty  of  3000  florins ;  a  precautioo 
rendered  necessary  by  the  prevalent  habit  of  sacrificing  public 
good  to  private  interest.  Matters  were  however  not  well 
managed;  the  union  was  of  essentially  discordant  materials 
and  against  the  natural  ally  of  one  party :    besides   which, 

■  B.  Amminto,  Lib.  i.,  p.  J3a. 
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Florentine  sarcasm  offended  ioipeiial  pride  wMe  Milanese  gold 
was  Boothingi  and  finally  Ghibeline  arguments  and  propen- 
sities were  kr  more  effective  tlian  Guelphic  diplomacy.  The 
alliance  was  only  engendered  by  tlie  force  of  existing  circum- 
stances and  therefore  easily  dissolved ;  so  that  the  embassy 
returned  unsuccessful  and  all  hope  of  assistance  disappeared 
in  that  quarter  *. 

Meanwhile  it  became  expedient  to  punish  the  Tarlad,  Pazzi, 
and  Ubertjni  for  their  treachery,  and  accordingly  six  hundred 
men-at-arms  with  a  very  nnmerons  in&ntry  were  sent  against 
them ;  Bibbieua,  Soci,  Comia,  Gaenna,  Penna  and  other 
places  were  taken  and  Fiero  Sacconi  defeated ;  whereupon  this 
sQccessful  expeditJon  returned  with  many  prisoners  to  Fto- 

Francesco  Castracani  was  similarly  treated  in  Lunigiana  and 
Garfagnana  where  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Pisa  he  had 
aiezed  on  Coriglia  as  afterwards  on  Sorana,  and  delivered  tliem 
both  up  to  that  republic ;  then  with  three  hundred  Milanese 
aoxiliaries  he  laid  siege  to  Barga,  a  stronghold  of  Florence, 
which  after  four  months'  defence  was  relieved  by  twenty  thou-, 
sand  Florentine  in&ntiy  and  six  hundred  cavalry  in  the  M- 
lowing  October  with  the  entire  defeat  of  Francesco  J. 

The  indeiatigable  old  chieftain  Piero  Sacconi,  though  now 
more  than  ninety,  no  sooner  saw  his  enemy's  troops  well  occu- 
pied in  th^  expedition  than  fuU  of  energy  and  untamed  by 
misfortune  he  mustered  his  ready  followers  and  attacked  a 
auborb  of  Arezzo ;  hut  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  Florentine 
cavalry,  who  happened  to  sleep  there  on  their  march  from 
Perugia,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  Turned  off  here 
he  moved  rapidly  dovm  the  Val  d'Amo,  pounced  suddenly  on 
Tiglini  and  totally  destroyed  it  ere  a  single  soldier  could  arnve 
bom  Florence  ;  tlien  carrying  off  his  booty  returned  to  Arezzo, 

•  M.  Vllkni,  Lib.  iii.; 
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insulted  the  citizens,  and  with  his  Milanese  auxiliaries  and 
olher  allies  dispersed  into  mnter  quarters*. 

In  the  Mugello  the  Ubaldini  still  continued  their  hostile 
movements  and  nere  besieging  Lozzoli  which  they  had  nearly 
reduced  to  extremities  when  Giovanni  Alberti  with  two  hun- 
dred men-atrarms  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  was  despatched  with 
a  convoy  of  provisions  to  relieve  it  Alberti  te  secure  his 
object  occupied  two  important  positions  on  the  heights  of  Mala- 
coda  and  Vagliano  with  eight  hundred  infantry,  while  he  with 
all  the  CBvaliy  and  six  hundred  foot  placed  himself  at  Prati  to 
protect  the  convoy,  which  under  the  guard  of  s  hundred  picked 
soldiers  was  to  force  an  entrance  throng  the  enemy's  lines. 
This  last  serrioe  was  gallantly  and  successfully  executed ;  but 
in  the  interim  seventy  peasants  and  thirty  women  advanced 
wilh  loud  cries  and  half-armed  towards  the  post  of  Malacoda 
and  struck  so  great  a  panic  into  the  troops  that  th^  hastily 
demanded  aseisliuice  from  Alberti:  fifty  horsemen  were 
promptly  ordered  to  their  support  but  these  also  took  the  alarm 
and  lacked  coun^e  even  to  approach  their  comrades,  who  with 
increasing  terror  fled  in  confusion.  The  peasantry  tfaou^ 
scarcely  believing  their  senses  followed  up  the  pursuit  until  the 
detachment  on  Vagliano  catching  the  panic  also  abandoned 
their  post  mi  joined  the  fugitives :  even  the  Vicar  of  the 
Mugello,  Alberti  himself,  caught  the  strange  infection  and  was 
the  first  to  arrive  with  the  news  of  his  own  discomfiture  at 
Scarperia  I  Thus  fourteen  hundred  infantry  and  twoliundred 
cavalry  were  put  to  fli^t  by  seventy  peasants  and  thirty  old 
women,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  priaoneis,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  men-at-arms ;  while  a  hun- 
dred of  their  companions  forced  the  enemy's  lines  victualled 
the  fortress  after  a  sharp  conflict  and  marched  safely  out  again 
the  following  momiug. 

This  incident,  iiu^vidually  trifling,  serves  to  show  on  what 

*  M.  ^Uani,  Lib.  iiL,  ap.  zun.,  ixiriu. 
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mere  Bccident§  the  fet«  of  war  depends,  and  consequently  how 
the  meet  Bcientific  measures  may  Bometimes  tail  although 
planned  with  sll  the  skill  of  long  experience  and  ability. 

Both  belligerenta  now  began  to  tire  of  war,  for  Visconti  saw 
that  little  impression  could  be  made  on  Florence  unless  with 
the  aBsistonce  of  Pisa,  and  the  only  objection  of  the  former 
state  was  a  total  distrust  in  the  archbishop's  sincerity :  Lotto 
G&mbacorta  was  the  friend  of  both  and  desirous  of  peace, 
and  Pope  Clement's  death  which  occoned  in  the  following 
December  accelerated  its  approach.  This  pontiff  yna  luxurious 
licentious  and  extravagant :  he  perpetuated  the  pontifical  resi- 
dence in  F»nc«  by  the  purchase  of  Avignon  where  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  papal  court  had  long  been  notorious,  and  so 
&r  from  improvii^  under  Clement  it  provoked  the  indignation 
of  all  those  who  really  and  religiously  venerated  the  cfaorch, 
unongst  them  Petrarca,  whose  three  sonnets  on  the  modem 
Babylon  are  themselves  sufficient  to  consign  Clement  and  his 
whole  court  to -everlasting  in&my.  So  glaring  indeed  were 
these  priestly  irregularities  that  a  satirical  epistle  was  picked 
up  in  the  presence-chamber,  dropped  as  was  supposed  by  a  car- 
dinal, pm-porting  to  be  written  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  his 
brother  Clement  VI.  and  filled  with  praises  and  congratulations 
on  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  cotuliers  whose  rices  were 
especially  enumerated,  and  which  he  was  assured  would  not 
fail  to  secure  them  a  high  and  distanguisfaed  rank  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Stefano  di  Alberto  Bishop  of  Ostia  succeeded  Cle- 
ment VI.  under  the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  and  with  a  fair 
moral  character,  though  undistinguished  by  talent  or  learning, 
immediately  commenced  a  reform  of  his  predecessor's  long-con- 
tinued irregularities*. 

The  Gambacorti  of  Pisa  were  stJll  exerting  themselves  to 
re-estabUah  peace  between  Florence  and  Milan,  and  so  &r  suc- 
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needed  in  diseipaling  the  suspicions  of  the  f<»Tner  about  Vi»- 
conii'B  siDcerity  as  to  induce  botih  parties  to  send  oom- 
missioners  to  Serezzana  and  begin  the  negotiations. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  signed  on  the  thirty-firet  of  March  in- 
cluding all  the  allies  of  both  belligerents,  but  with  little  gain 
on  eilLer  side  beyond  a  mutual  promise  not  to  meddle  mth 
each  other's  ofiairs,  and  some  reuprocd  commercial  adjutages. 
Peace  however,  if  not  disgraceful  ia  always  welcome,  and 
Florence  thus  lightened  of  the  cares  and  expense  of  war  turned 
^ain  to  self- reformation.  Amongst  other  evils,  spiinging 
from  the  prepotency  of  indiridual  fiunilies  in  small  states, 
robbery  on  a  large  scale  had  become  so  frequent  and  alarming, 
tmd  in  despite  of  the  Podest^'s  T^ilance  so  difficult  of  detection, 
that  scarcely  a  single  night  passed  without  some  audacious  act 
of  private  plunder.  These  were  not  the  petty  enterprises  of 
common  housebreakers  but  extensive  depredations  committed 
by  individuals  belonging  to  the  highest  families  in  the  common- 
wealth, nor  was  their  rank  less  conspicuous  than  theji  plans 
were  ii^enious.  A  large  party  of  young  gentlemen  was  wont 
to  assemble  after  nightfall  in  the  destined  spot  with  lutes 
trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  as  if  about  to  sere- 
nade some  lady  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  while  a  few  of  the 
first  rank  were  stationed  at  both  ends  of  the  street  imploring 
random  passengers  not  to  insist  on  passing  and  disturb  the  en- 
tertainment, the  rest  shrouded  by  night  and  song  and  over- 
powering music,  were  busy  at  their  work:  any  house  was  thus 
entered  in  safety  and  for  a  long  time  they  baffled  every  effort 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  finally  a  bold  handsome  and  fascinat- 
ing youth  of  the  Bordoni  &mily  vras  detected  amongst  them. 
His  father  and  uncle  had  been  gonfaloniers  of  justice ;  bis 
brother  an  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court ;  his  family  was 
therefore  of  the  highest  rank,  and  rich  and  powerful  in  its 
parent^e  and  numerous  followers.  Confiding  in  this  the 
culprit  f^lessly  appeared  at  the  Podesta's  summons  and 
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unheeitatiQgly  avoved  hie  guilt :  he  would  have  been  instantly 
executed  had  not  the  family  influence,  as  he  expected,  bound 
the  seigDory  to  his  cause  and  overcome  all  legal  authority. 
The  Podesta's  guards  and  attendants  were  abruptly  dismissed 
by  the  priors ;  but  being  thus  publicly  defied  and  insulted 
even  by  the  government  itself,  he  broke  his  staff  of  eSce  and 
retired  in  anger  to  Siena,  leaving  his  filial  vindication  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  good  keeping :  all  Florence  waa  soon  in  a  ferment : 
stem  demands  for  justice  were  heard  on  eveiy  side  ;  public 
indignation  rose  like  a  flame:  "punishment,"  as  the  people 
asserted,  "  was  only  for  the  poor  and  weak ;  impunity  for  tbe 
"  rich  and  powerful :  the  latter  Uiumphed  unharmed  in  all 
"  their  wickedness  while  the  former  were  led  like  sheep  to  the 
"  slaughter-house  for  the  slightest  fault"  Such  were  the  cries 
that  resounded  through  the  town :  every  wall  and  comer  were 
scribbled  with  charcoal  expressive  of  this  feeling,  and  so  general 
was  the  anger  that  a  new  seignoiy  to  prevent  tumult  were  com- 
pelled to  reinstate  the  Podest&'s  attendants  and  despatch  mes- 
sengers to  that  high  dignitary  humbly  imploring  his  return. 
They  had  the  efirontery  to  assert  that  what  had  been  done  was 
only  to  retard  justice,  not  destroy  it,  or  derogate  in  any  way  from 
his  authority.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  remuneration  of 
iOOO  florins,  and  Paolo  Vaiani  accordingly  resumed  his  func- 
tions, returned  triumphantly  to  Florence,  condemned  and  de- 
capitated the  young  Bordini,  banished  many  of  his  accoraphccs. 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  putting  the  city  of  these  nocturnal 
disorders*. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  those  numerous  Amines  that 
successively  afflicted  Florence  and  all  other  parts  of  Italy  in 
'consequence  of  restrictive  laws  on  the  commerce  of  food,  be- 
came so  distressing  that  a  suspension  of  the  duties  on  butchers' 
meat  as  well  as  on  com,  wine,  oil ;  and  every  other  sort  of  sus- 
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tenance  from  the  Valdinievole,  was  resorted  to  for  general 
relief  thus  indicating  the  extreme  impolicy  of  such  restric- 
tioos ;  for  the  same  freedom  of  commercial  action  that  will 
relieve  distress  in  periods  of  uoiTersal  calamity  most  impart 
more  vigour  to  individual  and  geneml  exertions  in  prosperous 
times,  and  therefore  coDtribate  to  prevent  the  suffering  which 
it  is  called  in  to  mitigate. 

This  calamity  increased  the  desire  for  extenial  qmet,  and 
anxiaite  for  general  tranquillity  aa  a  commercial  state,  the 
Florentines  exerted  themselves  to  make  peace  between  Siena 
and  the  Cavalieri  lords  of  Montepulciano ;  both  were  Ouelphs 
and  members  of  the  league  and  their  agreement  mis  of 
general  importance;  but  the  latter  were  now  beaeged  by  the 
former,  and  this  disunion  weakening  the  confederacy  Perugia 
earnestly  joined  in  the  mediation ;  hostilities  ceased ;  Monte- 
pulciano resumed  ite  popular  form  of  government  end  was 
placed  for  twenty  years  under  the  protection  of  Siena  while 
the  CavaUeri  were  to  receive  due  compensation;  but  Siena 
afterwards  fiiiling  in  this  part  of  the  treaty  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Florence  who  vras  a  guarantee  for  its  performance,  and 
nearly  occasioned  vwir  between  these  two  republics*. 

Usurpation  was  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  in  these  restless 
days;  for  if  any  powerful  citizen  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
lordship  of  his  native  city  and  afterwards  found  himself  too 
weak  to  keep  it,  he  could  always  sell  the  troublesome  acquisi- 
tion to  some  potent  neighbour,  and  the  right  ihus  acquired,  the 
right  of  present  possession,  was  never  theoretically  disputed 
while  the  power  of  retaining  the  ojuntry  remained  to  the  pur^ 
chaser.  But  these  nsorpations  were  generally  preceded  by 
long  and  bloody  stru(^les  between  rival  houses,  which  kept 
cities  in  a  continual  state  of  vexation  and  tormented  the  whole 
community:  sometimes  the  people  were  roused,  and  expelled 
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both  fections,  but  ofi«ner  pat  themselves  under  the  pn>t«ctiDn 
of  a  more  ponerfiil  state. 

In  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  San  Gimignano  Vexed  and 
tired  by  continual  rivalry  between  the  SalTucci  and  Ardinghi 
or  Ardinghelli,  two  potent  families  that  kept  them  in  constant 
tiibulaldon,  resolTod  to  give  the  city  to  Florence  alid  sacrifice 
their  native  independence  for  the  sake  of  internal  peace.  The 
Ardinghelli  at  once  bowed  to  popular  opinion,  but  their  rivals 
though  too  weak  to  oppose  it,  remonstrated  ao  effectually 
against  the  injustice  of  profiting  by  civil  diBsension  to  clutch  at 
the  sovereignity  of  a  friendly  slate  without  the  general  consent, 
that  Florence  honestly  refiued  it  unless  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  San  Gimignano  appeared  before 
the  aeignory  aS  the  anlhorised  representatives  of  the  whole 
oommunity  and  formally  resigned  their  independence.  But 
when  even  this  was  complied  with  the  proposition  only  passed 
by  a  mt^ori^  of  one  vote  in  the  Florentine  councils  and 
under  the  most  liberal  conditions ;  six  months'  residence  in 
Florence  being  sufficient  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  state  of  San  Gim^nano  was  incorporated  in  the  Gontado, 
and  made  a  league  or  militaiy  division  in  itself  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  actual  Podesta ;  but  all  nobles  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  were  expelled  the  town  until  the  erection  of  a  citadel ; 
so  nniversal  was  the  dread  of  aristocratic  turbulence  in  every 
free  community  *. 

War  was  at  this  time  waging  with  great  animosity  between 
the  Genoese  and  Venetians ;  the  latter  had  been  defeated  at 
Const^itinople  and  the  former  swept  triumphantly  up  the 
Adriatic  insulting  even  Venice  itself.  Eager  for  revenge  a 
united  fleet  of  Venetians  and  Catalans  was  despatched  to  the 
Sardinian  seas  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  over  their  common 
enemy :  the  discomfiture  was  so  complete  that  Florence  ever 
fearful  and  suspicious  of  Milan  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
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embassy  of  condolence  to  Genoa  with  friendly  ofTeis  of  assist- 
ance ;  but  that  once  proud  and  donuneeriiig  city  was  now  so  dis- 
heartened, from  intestine  discord  rather  than  fear  or  veokness, 
as  to  ofTer  itself  to  Visconti  nho  eagerly  acceptitig  tbe  gift 
took  militaiy  possession  of  Genoa  and  nearly  quarrelled  with 
Florence  for  her  sympathy.  The  latt«r  although  anxiooa  for 
peace  had  great  difficulty  to  preserve  it,  and  Pisa  becoming 
uneasy  at  seeing  herself  shouldered  by  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour drew  closer  towards  her :  the  most  adTantageous  overtures 
from  Venice,  (now  brought  into  collision  with  die  archbishop) 
were  therefore  refused;  but  peace  rem<uned  unbroken  only 
because  Visconti  was  not  as  yet  sufGciently  prepared  for  its 
violalian. 

This  danger  over  the  year  finished  by  one  of  those  reversed 
acts  of  honorary  distinction  that  are  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  the  genera]  sentiments  of  the  present  day.  Domenico 
de'  Cavalcanti  who  had  long  associated  on  tfirms  of  equality 
and  &niiliarity  with  the  people  was  rewarded  by  a  complete 
emancipation  from  all  ties  of  nobility  and  tbe  honour  of  a  coUo* 
cation  in  tbe  more  sohd,  beneficial,  and  therefore  the  more 
courted  order  of  the  democracy  *. 


CftnHPORiBT  MoHiKCHB. — Clungtia  una  lut  Chtpter ; — Cutile  mi  Leon : 
AlphopM  XI.  died  in  1350;  succMdcd  by  Peletihe  Cruel,— Fnnte:  Philip 
TI.  of  TiloH,  died  ISfiO;  mmwded  by  JohD  Ihe  Good.— Popea :  Clement  VI. 
died  in  1362;  Iken  InnoceDt  yl. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PROM    A-D.    tan    TO    A.D.    1359. 

Tbe  treat)'  of  Serazzana  though  already  endangered  by  Vi»> 
conti  spread  universal  satisfaction  throughout  the  Florentine 
stateB,  and  Tuscany  onc«  more  at  peace  looked  forward 
to  B  smoother  period  of  repose.  But  nations  like  indi- 
viduals are  not  always  able  to  stave  olT  misfortune,  for  the 
unbalanced  passions  and  self-balanced  interests  of  men  how- 
ever wisely  contrived,  are  seldom  worked  for  general  or  even 
individual  good  and  too  often  frustrate  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  their  Maker.  At  the  very  moment  when  calm  and  sunshine 
were  alone  expected  a  cloud  rose  darkly  in  the  south  and 
its  dismal  shadow  over  all  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  "  JFra  Moriale,"  or  more  properly  the  chevalier  "  Mon- 
treal d'Alhani,"  a  Provencal  knight  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  man  of  high  military  reputation,  after  distinguishing  him- 
self under  the  Hungarian  banner  had  followed  Duke  Werner's 
eystem  and  tarrying  in  the  NeapoUtan  states  contrived  by  regU' 
lating,  without  restraining  military  licenc«,  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  followers  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

In  ISSS"  Queen  Giovanna,  individually  powerless,  engaged 
Mal&testa  of  Rimini  with  a  strong  force  to  dislodge  him  from 
the  city  of  Aversa:  he  was  soon  also  expelled  from  her 
dominions,  and  with  a  law  followers  entered  the  papsl  service; 
being  badly  paid,  he  engaged  with  Giovaimi  di  Vico,  lord  of 
Viterbo,  Orrieto,  and  other  dties  of  which  be  bad  possessed 
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himself.  Giovanni,  a  conqueror  in  bia  way,  an  enemy  of  the 
church,  and  generally  entitled  the  "Prefect  of  Rome"  yna  at 
that  moment  about  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Todi  in 
vhich  he  failed,  and  Montreal  then  finding  himself  at  liberty 
conceired  the  audacious  project  of  making  all  Italy  his  tribu- 
tary by  means  of  the  fore^  mercentuy  soldiers  who  abounded 
everj-where  ready  to  join  any  leader  of  reputation,  and  feir 
promises.  He  soon  assembled  fifteen  hundred  Barbute  with 
two  thouaand  infantry,  and  commenced  operations  in  1353  by 
invading  La  Marca,  driving  Malateata  from  the  siege  of  Fermo, 
and  Bucceesively  taking  forty-four  of  his  fortified  towns  before 
winter  had  finished.  This  rapid  progreae  attracted  nimieroas 
adventurers  ;  soldiers  became  impatient  for  the  end  of  their 
engagements  with  other  eUites,  and  many  scceleiated  their 
■^iafnjBgal  by  premeditated  crime  for  the  sake  of  a  speedier 
junction  with  the  "Cheat  company."  The  Chevalier  de  Mon- 
treal governed  his  people  by  a  well-devised  code  of  re^^ula- 
tions  :  there  was  a  treasurer  who  received  and  distributed  all 
plunder,  besides  two  councils,  and  certain  secretaries  to  masage 
general  aflairs :  r^ular  portions  of  booty  were  oss^ned  and 
paid  to  each  soldier  according  to  his  rank ;  all  bulky  and  mar- 
ketable artideB  were  sold  to  a  congr^ation  of  traders  that  fol- 
lowed the  camp  whom  persons  and  property  were  scrupulously 
respected.  Implicit  obedience  was  enforced;  atrict  and  summary 
justice  administered  between  man  and  man,  and  perfect  order 
reigned  within ;  but  all  without  was  one  wild  scene  of  mnrdsr 
devastation  and  violence  only  to  be  avoided  by  large  pecuniary 
contributions  *. 

Malatesta  staggering  under  this  tempest  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  ptlnctpal  Tuscan  states,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them  that  an  instant  and  vigorous  union  could  alone  avert 
the  evil  which  he  asserted  would  soon  shake  the  whole  frame 
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of  society  by  the  powerful  attnctions  of  a  life  bo  dissolate  and 
lucrative.  But  the  etorm  nas  then  distant  and  the  Tuscans  con- 
soquently  languid  or  heedleaa :  Siena  and  Perugia  agreed  to 
follow  the  motions  of  Florence  )  but  Florence  herself,  though 
more  anake  to  the  danger,  was  satisfied  with  sending  to  Mala- 
testa  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  horse  :  the  insufficiency  of 
these  was  so  endoDt  that  he  at  once  refused  their  serrices  and 
resolved  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  company. 

Uontrears  army  was  now  augmented  by  Malateeta's  disbanded 
troops  besides  a  iresh  reenforcement  of  German  adventurers 
high  in  rank,  uDscrupulous  in  conscience,  all  acknowledging  his 
supreme  militaty  authority,  but  not  his  absolute  power.  The 
Provenpal  chief  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  German  secre- 
taries chosen  from  the  cavalry,  and  four  Italian  colonels  from  the 
line :  this  board  decided  on  the  plan  of  militaiy  operations  and 
all  secret  bnsiness,  while  another  assembly  of  forty  officers  and 
the  treasurer  managed  the  finances  and  lent  or  paid  money 
at  the  general's  command.  There  was  scarcely  a  condottiere 
in  Italy  whoever  he  served  but  had  a  part  of  his  retainers 
attached  to  the  grand  company,  which  therefore  feared  no  state 
that  tnutad  entirely  to  mercenaries  for  protection. 

The  Chevalier  de  Montreal  Ailly  realised  his  expectations : 
La  Uarca  had  been  rifled;  Malateata  despoiled  and  finally 
compelled  to  purchase  his  own  safety  for  40,000  florins ;  Naples 
had  fraudnlently  offered  an  equal  sum  to  prevent  an  inroad 
and  suffered  for  her  dishonesty ;  30,000  more  were  paid  by 
Forii  and  Gentile  di  Mogliano ;  and  Perugia,  Siena,  Arezzo, 
Florence  and  Pisa  soon  followed  the  dangerona  example :  he 
was  courted  by  Venice  to  serve  against  Visconti;  by  Visconti 
against  Venice  and  her  Lombard  alUes,  but  held  both  in  sus- 
pense and  again  treated  with  Giovanni  di  Vico  to  maks  war 
on  the  pontiff. 

No  one  could  penetrate  his  designs  until  the  month  of  May 
1354  when  he  suddenly  marched  to  Foligno  and  with  an  eye 
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OD  Tuscany,  perenaded  the  bishop  to  admit  his  troops  unarmed 
within  the  town  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  on  the  oseunuice 
of  just  payment,  a  promise  rigidly  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of 
ulterior  objects  *.  The  vicinity  of  this  formidable  chief  startled 
the  slumbers  of  Perugia  which  with  Florence  end  Siena  r6< 
nened  their  former  confederacy  and  assembled  considerable 
forces  in  its  owu  neighbourhood :  but  Montreal  unwilling  to 
encounter  them  maintained  a  most  rigid  discipline  at  Foligao 
hoping  thus  to  dissolve  the  league  by  courting  Perugia  from 
whom  he  merely  requested  supplies  and  an  unmolested  passage 
through  her  territoiy.  Too  happy  at  so  flattering  a  proposal 
the  Perugians  at  once  broke  iaith  with  their  allies  and  chee^ 
fiilly  granted  all  bis  demands ;  nay  they  warned  neither  Siena 
nor  Florence,  whose  troops  were  with  them,  of  this  disgraceful 
proceeding. 

The  chain  of  defence  thus  broken  and  the  gates  of  Tuscany 
unbarred,  Montreal  resumed  his  devastating  course  towards 
Montepulciano  and  wasted  the  Senese  territory :  this  state 
whose  forces  were  assembled  at  Perugia,  finding  itself  thus 
exposed,  neither  demanded  assistance  from  nor  thoughtof  Flo* 
rence,  but  secretly  paying  3000  ilorina  to  the  leaders, and  13,000 
openly  to  the  company  concluded  a  hasty  and  shameless  treaty 
which  turned  these  robbers  back  on  the  Aretine  territory,  where 
they  were  propitiated  by  general  and  abundant  supplies. 

The  gonfalonier,  Mari  de'  Medici,  beholding  this  tide  of 
war  rolling  fast  towards  Florence  made  a  hasty  agreement 
with  Pisa  for  the  service  of  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  this 
inspired  so  much  confidence  that  the  seignoiy  determined  to 
concede  nothing ;  when  Montreal  therefore  sent  an  ambassador 
with  peaceful  offers  expressing  his  willingness  to  accept  a 
trifling  pecuniary  aid  to  expedite  bis  inarch  into  Lombardy 
where  Venice  expected  him,  his  request  was  peremptorily  and 
hai^htily  refused.    Thus  sternly  treated  and  knowing  that  all 

•  M.  Vniini,  lib.  iii.,  c^  ox. 
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the  Florentine  forces  were  assembled  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Anio, 
he  suddenly  inarched  towards  Sieua  and  thence  to  Staggia, 
declaring  hia  resolution  to  carry  tire  and  sword  through  the 
contado  unless  it  were  ransomed  by  a  heavy  contribution. 
The  FlorentiDes  trusting  to  Ibeir  Piean  auxiliaries  sternly  re* 
polled  the  demand,  and  when  they  became  aware  that  scarcely 
atenth  of  these  were  forthcoming  the  contingents  of  Siena  and 
Perugia  were  instantly  summoned,  according  to  treaty :  Mon- 
treal however  had  quieted  both  these  states  who  merely  answered 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  the  company.  Thus  abandoned 
Florence  had  only  to  make  the  beat  terms  she  could  and  therefore 
on  the  fourth  of  July  sent  Niccol6  Ridolfi  and  Paulo  Covoni  to 
negotiate',  but  Montreal  determined  to  make  her  pay  dearly  for 
the  recent  bravado,  so  without  deigning  to  answer  he  advanced 
to  San  Casciano  and  thence  to  Sant  Andrea  within  six  miles  of 
the  capital,  plundering  all  the  countty  in  his  march.  On  the 
sixth  he  condescended  to  grant  a  peace  for  38,000  florins  and 
then  retired  to  Montevarchi  where  the  money  was  disbursed, 
8000  being  secretly  paid  to  the  two  chiefs  Montreal  and  Conrad 
Count  of  landau,  or  Lando  as  he  is  called  in  Italian  history : 
16,000  florins  besides  other  suppUes  were  subsequently  extorted 
from  Pisa,  and  then  the  wave  rolled  onward  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

But  this  great  adventurer's  course  was  nearly  mn  :  having 
provided  for  his  army  during  the  winter  by  a  treaty  with  Venice 
and  her  allies  which  gave  him  1 50,000  florins  for  four  months' 
service,  Montreal  left  Count  Lando  in  command  and  repaired 
to  Rome ;  either  invited  by  Colonna  to  oppose  Cola  di  Rienzi 
who  had  recovered  his  influence  ;  or  to  secure  the  performance 
of  certain  promises  made  by  that  ruler  at  Perugift  to  his  bro- 
thers ;  or  else  with  the  intention  of  secretly  preparing  for  the 
plunder  of  Naples  during  the  following  spring:  he  entered 
Rome  vritb  so  much  the  more  confidence  because  Rienzo  waa 
indebt«d  to  him  and  bis  brothers  for  both  troops  and  money, 
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and  almoat  for  the  recoTery  of  his  actaul  position  in  the  Boman 
commonwealth*. 

But  the  tribune  along  with  his  pristine  digoi^r  had  rosumed 
all  bia  pompous  pret^nsione  to  universal  power  «s  the  repn- 
aentative  of  ancient  Bome ;  and  whether  he  euapected  Mon- 
treal's intentions;  or  his  supposed  secret  understanding  with 
Colonna ;  or  was  prompted  by  avarice,  he  became  eager  to  rid 
himself  of  both  debt  and  obli^tion  at  a  blow. 

The  chevalier  bad  not  therefore  been  long  in  Rome  ere  he 
was  secretly  accuaed  of  a  design  on  Rienzo's  life,  Bummoned 
before  the  supreme  tribunal,  chained  with  being  a  lawless  chief 
of  robbers,  the  plunderer  of  La  Maica,  Bomagua,  and  Tuscany, 
and  the  unprovoked  perpetrator  of  eitery  sort  of  crime.  His 
defence  was  then  called  for ;  but  the  facta  were  too  notorious, 
the  charges  too  true  for  any  amiable  excuse  even  if  hie  death 
and  spoliation  hod  not  been  predetermined ;  for  though  Cols 
had  unscrupuloosly  employed  both  plunder  and  plunderers  he 
did  not  hesitate  about  Montreal's  condemnation,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  executed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Angnst  1S64.  This 
£ite  was  deeerved  tmd  most  Italians  applauded  the  sentence, 
but  in  Bome  Rienzo's  conduct  was  condemned  aa  a  &lse  pre- 
text for  personal  spoliation.  A  popular  act  if  discreetly 
managed  is  often  th^  most  convenient  channel  for  the  current 
of  private  malevolence  and  personal  injustice  f. 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  by  one  of  those  audden  revolutions  of  for- 
tune that  chequer  human  life,  after  six  years  of  eule,  condem- 
nation and  imprisonment  found  himself  again  clothed  in 
despotic  but  brief  authority,  ruling  with  almost  universal  con- 
sent the  very  same  people  who  had  before  soi^ht  hie  destruc- 
tion. A  fugitive  at  the  Hungarian  court,  a  suppliant  at  tbe 
emperor's  he  still  pursued  the  sepulchral  light  of  Roman 

•  Vita  di  Co1»  di  Kenii.— M.  ViUuii,  Lib.  It.,  cap.  xlij.—Huntori,  Anno 
Ub.  ir.,  cap.  ixiii.  ]364. 
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gnatzieoB,  and  Btill  dreamed  of  rastoring  her  departed  epirit  to 
its  corrupt  itnd  monlderiog  teaement.  CharteE,  as  it  would 
appear,  received  him  nitli  some  honour,  bat  vaa  as  deaf  to  the 
sound  of  Ilia  eloquence  as  to  the  no  leaa  persuasiTe  eihortationa 
of  Petrarca  who  endeavoured  to  inapire  faim  irith  a  spark  of  his 
awn  misplaced  bat  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  tribune,  the  re- 
generation of  Borne,  and  the  re-exaltation  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity *.  It  would  now  perfiapa  be  preBumptuous,  in  the  face  of 
Petrarca's  sentiments,  to  doubt  the  effect  that  might  poesiblj 
have  been  produced  in  Italy  bj  tiie  moral  influence  of  esi^ting 
circnmstaDceB,  and  the  fonse  of  individual  character  in  the  em- 
peror ;  but  to  a  calm  observer  of  the  present  day,  there  seems 
to  be  more  eound  discretion  in  the  imperial  answer  than  in  the 
poet's  enthusiastic  eshortations ;  and  Petrarca  might  have  been 
as  easily  mistaken  ia  the  consequences  of  imperial  interference 
as  he  was  disappointed  in  and  afterwards  ashamed  of  the  once 
gentle  spirit  of  Cola  di  Kienzo  +■ 

Cola  ma  ultimately,  and  possibly  at  his  own  desire,  trans- 
Garred  from  the  emperor's  court  a  prisoner,  but  almost  in 
Uiumph  to  Avignon,  where  however  even  the  respect  for  his 
leaniii^  and  eloquence,  the  secret  exertions  of  Petrarca,  and 
the  death  of  Clement  himself  could  scarcely  save  him  from 
death.  Innocent  VI.  however  had  no  persooal  enmity  against 
him.  and  being  determined  to  liberate  the  eccleeiasttcal  cities 
from  oppression  under  various  tyrants  who  had  usurped  their 
sovereignty  and  defied  the  ohurch,  he  sent  him  to  join  the 
XegeXe  Cardinal  Albomoz  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was 
already  in  Italy,  a  prelate  accustomed  to  war  and  therefore 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  instrument  for  tim  enter- 
prise. 

The  cardinal  repaired  to  Milan  in  August  1363  where  he 
was  suspiciously  received  by  Visconti,  and  then  with  the  aid  of 
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a  few  troops  from  Florence  prosecuted  hia  joumej  towards 
Borne,  trusting  rather  to  the  unpopularity  of  those  whom  ha 
came  to  destroy  and  the  love  of  democratic  government  which 
he  had  ordera  to  restore,  than,  to  his  own  ph^icul  resources  or 
to  foreign  succoura.  The  Romans  ander  their  self-elected 
tribune  BaronceUi,  who  was  a^rwards  murdered,  soon  recon- 
«led  themselves,  but  rather  as  allies  than  subjects,  for  order 
and  subjection  had  long  disappeared  from  that  unsettled  capital ; 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Rienzo  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  continual 
and  bloody  revolutions ;  the  nobles  resumed  their  tyranny,  the 
people  their  resistance ;  alternate,  indecisive  victories,  kept  the 
citizens  in  constant  tumult,  bloodshed,  and  alarm ;  and  the 
private  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Savelli  maintained  this  disorder 
by  incessant  conflicts  in  the  public  streets  *. 

The  democratic  rector  Giovanni  Cerroni  although  popularly 
elected  called  in  vain  to  the  people  for  support,  and  then  left 
the  city  in  disgust :  Innocent  entertaining  better  hopes  invested 
Bertoldo  Orsini  and  Stefano  Colonna  with  the  senatorial  dig- 
nity for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  the  former  was  stoned 
in  a  tumult,  from  which  the  latter  hardly  escaped  with  life, 
and  anarchy  rode  wildly  triumphant  until  1353  when  Fran- 
cesco Baroncelli  was  chosen  as  tribune  of  the  Roman  people  : 
this  man  in  emulation  of  EUenzo's  energy  chastised  the  factjons 
nobles,  vindicated  the  laws,  and  restored  an  uncertain  and 
wavering  shadow  of  repose. 

At  the  arrival  of  Albomoz  Rome  was  in  this  deplorable 
condition  and  instantly  joined  his  standard ;  several  inferior 
towns  willingly  threw  open  their  gates ;  but  the  prefect  Gio- 
vanni determined  to  defend  his  new  acquisitions,  and  Orvieto, 
Vit«rbo,  Trani,  Amelia,  Nanii,  Maria  and  Canino,  which  he 
had  successively  mastered,  were  prepared  for  resistance. 

The  advent  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  struck  like  a  sunbeam  on  the 
benighted  Komans,  and  his  errors  were  forgotten  in  the  s 
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of  axciUment ;  a  numerous  deputation  invited  him  toreeumabis 
ancient  authority,  but  Albomoz  was  still  his  master  and  moreover 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  tribune's  popularity  as  a  means 
to  his  own  operations  :  he  therefore  only  consented  to  restore 
Cola  on  condition  that  the  Bomana  would  support  him  against 
Giovanni  who  by  some  recent  cruel  and  treacherous  acts  had 
alienated  all  his  vassals.  In  consequence  of  this  the  prelate 
made  rapid  progress  and  soon  reduced  him  to  submission ; 
having  now  no  farther  excuse  for  detaining  Cola  from  the 
Romans  who  had  so  zealously  supported  bim,  the  former  tri- 
bune under  the  venerable  title  of  Senator  received  permission 
to  enter  the  capital.  This  was  not  an  easy  task,  the  legate's 
head-quarters  were  then  at  Agobbio  ;  Bienzo  had  no  funds 
and  far  too  many  enemies  between  that  and  Rome  to  venture 
unattended  on  such  a  journey.  It  was  in  this  difGculty  that 
hia  promises  and  seductive  eloquence  gained  Montreal's  two 
brothers  who  were  stationed  at  Perugia,  but  the  chevalier  him- 
self not  fully  sharing  their  sanguine  expectations  repaired  in 
person  to  Home  as  already  related. 

Rienzo  was  received  with  that  popular  enthusiasm  which  is 
not  affection  ;  a  momentary  blaze  and  then  extinguished  :  he 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  authority,  and  had  an  additional 
weight  in  the  support  and  sanction  of  the  pope  to  whose  name 
was  still  attached  a  certmn  degree  of  deference  and  respect.  But 
adversity  had  taught  him  nothing;  his  faults  were  uncorrected, 
his  virtues  had  e>-aporated  ;  Montreal's  execution  however  just 
and  merited,  came  ungratefully  from  hia  hand,  and  the  subse- 
quent deathof  PandolfoPandolfiicciaman  generally  respected, 
with  other  capricious  aud  tyrannical  acts  accelerated  his  grow- 
ing unpopularity,  Stefiino  Colonna  revolted  and  was  besieged 
in  Palestrina;  but  money  failed;  arrears  of  pay  increased; 
the  army  became  discontented  and  were  marched  to  Rome : 
new  taxes  were  necessary  to  appease  the  soldiers,  these  exaspe- 
rated the  people,  and  a  sedition  followed.     Cola  was  soon 
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deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  he  shut  himself  up  almost  alone 
in  the  GapitoUne  Palace  and  waited  tlie  event :  dark  masses  of 
insurgents  rolled  from  every  quarter  on  the  capitol ;  biB  soli- 
tude was  soon  broken  and  tho  palace  in  flameg  ;  Bienzo  anned 
as  a  knight  with  the  popular  standard  in  his  hand  appeared  at 
the  balcony  aod  demanded  a  parley,  but  still  the  dread  of  bis 
syren  eloquence  forbad  a  hearing  ;  he  was  assailed  with  stones 
and  arrows,  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire :  anon  appearing 
in  another  position  he  once  more  implored  an  audience ;  but  the 
crowd  was  inexorable,  fierce,  and  vindictive :  they  threatened ; 
the  Roman  tribune  wavered  :  a  graceful  ieaih  and  ignaminiona 
escape  were  before  him;  that  certain;  this  doubtful :  be  chose 
the  latter.  In  a  mean  disguise,  with  his  face  blackened,  and  a 
load  of  bedding  on  his  head  he  had  already  passed  many  of 
the  ineui^ents,  hounding  them  on  in  the  low  Roman  dialect  to 
plimder ;  at  the  palace  gate  he  was  arrested  by  a  soldier  whom 
it  was  said  he  had  previously  injured,  and  avowii^  himself 
was  instantly  surrounded,  hurried  off  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
and  placed  before  the  lion  of  rod  porphyry,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  been  himself  accustomed  to  read  the  condemnation  of 
criminals.  A  profound  and  awful  silence  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly ;  not  a  voice  accused  him  ;  not  a  finger  was  lifted  against 
him ;  a  long  and  anxious  pause  ensued,  which  he  finally  broke  \>j 
one  last  effort  in  his  own  defence :  but  there  was  too  much  magic 
in  his  voice,  it  would  have  charmed  the  storm,  and  a  certain 
Cecco  del  Vecchio  dreading  its  enchantment  sheathed  a  dagger 
in  his  breast:  the  spell  was  now  broken;  blades  flashed  quick  and 
high;  popular  fury  gathered  force,  and  a  host  of  clashing  weapons 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  tribune's  existence:  his  twice- honoured 
head  rolled  bloody  in  the  dnst,  and  his  manned  corpse  was 
dragged  insultingly  through  the  streets  of  Borne  and  finally 
suspended  at  a  butcher's  stall  near  the  market  of  Sen  Marcello  ! 
Thus  perished  the  famous  Cola  di  Rienzo  the  "  Spirto 
gfntile  "  of  Petrarca's  bold  and  beautiJul  inu^nadon  ;  a  man 
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whoee  conceptions  were  greater  than  his  powers,  whose  ranity 
overtopped  hia  principles,  and  who  was  at  once  the  ad- 
miralioii  wonder  and  contempt  of  his  age  and  conntiy  *. 

At  Florence  daring  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Montreal's 
inroad  a  private  feud,  springing  from  Bordone  de'  Bordooi's 
recent  cottdenmation,  broke  forth  in  open  war  between  that 
fiunily  and  the  Mangioni,  whose  dwellings  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  a  lady  killed  by  a  javelin  in  the  assault.  Public 
authority  assisted  by  private  fiimilies  quelled  the  tumult,  for 
which  five  of  the  fiordoni  with  several  adherents  were  banished 
and  their  property  confiacat«d. 

Amongst  those  who  appeared  in  onus  on  this  occasion  were 
the  rival  families  of  Bicci  and  Albizzi;  with  lees  intention 
perhaps  of  preserving  tronquillilj,  than  of  assiating  their  friends, 
or  being  themselves  on  the  alert  in  such  tumultuous  times 
when  the  least  accident  might  be  seized  on  by  private 
hatred  as  an  opportunity  for  revenge  or  incipient  iitjury.  An 
old  and  angry  feud  existed  between  them,  and  their  slightest 
movements  were  reciprocally  and  jealously  watched;  some 
trifling  disturbance  in  the  Mercato  Veccbio  near  the  houses  of 
the  Ricci  occasioned  a  sudden  rumour  that  they  were  going  to 
attack  the  Albizzi,  and  again  that  the  Albizzi  were  moving 
against  the  Ricci ;  this  threw  all  Florence  into  confusion  for 
both  &milie9  were  powerM  in  friends  and  kindred,  the  Albizzi 
alone  numbering  thirty  cousins  capatJe  of  bearing  arms,  and 
both  of  them  being  determined  leaders  of  fiiction  with  numerous 

■  In  oiling;  Rimii  tho  "  Spirto  gen~  Senitcrof  Rome,  for  fivr  yean  TrDm 

tile"  (rTPBtra™,  I  hkic  followed  the  1335,  uid  who  moreover  enjoj'td  a 

common  apinion,  but  it  wem>  itruge  greu  repotuion  in  Italy.     Thow  who 

that  hi  ihosld  »  prai»  the  bitterett  are  cuilout  on   this  point  mty  md 

enemy    uf  hit    dtamt    itiendt    xni  note  x.,  vol.  i„  of  D«  Side.— H.  TU- 

pUroni;  and  then  acemi  moreover  to  Itai,  Lib.  ir^  cap.lx.,  x.,  ziii.,  xxliL, 

be  internal  evidence  in  the  CaaioDs  to  xxii. — Tita   di  Cola  di  Kiemo,   or 

eoDtndict  thii  anumption,  and  jnitily  Frammenti  di  Storia  Romana,  lib.  ii., 

De  Sadc't  opinioD,  (bat  it  «■■  really  c^i.  ni.,  &c. — Muntori,  Anno  13M. 

addreMcd  to   the   jouDger    Stepbano  — De  Sade,  Hem.  vol.  iii^  Lib.  ir., 

Colomia,  who  ma  made  bj  the  Pope  p.  22. — Siaraoodi,  voL  iv. 
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followers  and  extensive  inflnetice.  The  whole  body  of  d 
therefore  either  as  kmsmen  or  political  partisans,  was  attached 
to  one  or  the  other  and  in  arms  for  their  support ;  but  althou^ 
the  alarm  proved  unfounded  and  traaquillitj  remtuned  for  the 
moment  unbroken,  yet  their  rivaliy  only  flared  up  the  hi^er 
with  this  sudden  blast  and  cast  a  deeper  glow  upon  llieir 
mutual  enmity.  The  Albizzi,  or^oally  from  Arezzo,  were 
probably  exiled  Guelphs ;  but  their  opponents  trusting  to  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  preT&lence  of  Ohibeline  opi- 
nions among  the  Arotioea  asserted  that  they  must  necessarily 
belong  to  that  &clion,  and  by  means  of  this  stigma  the  Riora 
hoped  to  vanquish  them.  Tbey  placed  more  confidence  in 
the  suooess  of  their  stratagem  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
recent  appearance  in  Italy  which  had  already  b^un  to  excite 
apprehensions  and  prepared  the  public  for  any  suspicions ;  both 
families  therefore  strei^thened  themaelTea  with  new  partisana 
and  were  continually  struggling  for  supreme  authority. 

The  origin  of  that  magistracy  usually  denominated  the 
"Party  Ouelph"  and  its  high  authority  over  all  suspected 
Ghibelines  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  time  accidents  and 
new  sources  of  discord  had  so  obliterated  ancient  animosities 
that  many  descendants  of  old  Ghibeline  families  exercised  the 
highest  public  functions  of  the  commonwealth.  Uguccione  chief 
of  the  Bicci  hoped  by  a  renewal  of  former  feelings  and  perse- 
cutions either  to  humble  the  Albizzi  at  one  blow  by  a  depriva- 
tion of  all  political  power,  or  to  render  them  suspected  if,  as 
was  anticipated,  they  should  oppose  a  law  that  he  intended  to 
enact :  wherefore  by  petition  (which  was  the  Florentine  form 
of  introducing  bills)  ta  the  captains  of  the  Party  Gueiph,  he 
simply  proposed  that  any  Ghibeline  holding  office  should  be 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  500  florins  ;  and  then  quietly  awaited 
the  opposition  of  his  rival ;  for  it  was  a  settled  maxim  in  both 
families  to  thwart  every  proposition  good  or  bad  that  originated 
with  either.     But  Piero  chief  of  the  Albizzi  a  man  of  prompt 
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ability,  on  learning  Ricci's  intentiona  came  sudden);  from  his 
villa  and  supported  the  bill  with  all  his  influence :  this  able 
maaceuTTe  completely  disconcerted  Ugucdone  and  placed  Piero 
at  the  bead  of  the  new  Guelphic  party.  The  law  passed,  but 
remained  for  the  moment  inactive  for  Ricci'a  personal  attack 
being  bafiBed  Piero  became  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and 
as  the  whole  decree  was  a  mere  party  trick  no  nu^istrate  would 
troable  himself  with  its  eiecutioti :  the  seed  was  however 
sown,  but  its  iruits  were  probably  unforeseen  or  not  exactly 
estimated ;  it  was  a  snake  that  only  slept  to  be  ^ain  awakened 
and  with  augmented  venom  endanger  the  whole  community  *. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  acqniaiiion  of  Genoa  necessarily 
involved  Milan  in  a  war  with  Venice,  and  that  the  latter  with 
her  usual  activity  lost  no  time  about  strengthening  herself : 
with  great  perseverance  she  succeeded  in  organising  a  league 
of  the  Lombard  princes  against  Vieconti,  first  by  reconciling 
them  to  each  other  and  then  uniting  them  in  common  hos- 
tiU^  to  the  prelate.  Padua  Ferrara  Mantua  and  Verona  were 
thus  combined,  nor  were  the  ties  of  relationship  in  the  Scala 
family  any  serious  obstacle ;  for  Visconti  seeing  that  the  papal 
forces  would  be  long  and  fully  employed  in  reducing  the  eccle- 
siastical cities  and  therefore  unlikely  to  give  him  any  annoy- 
ance, had  in  various  ways  been  carrying  forward  his  own  plana 
of  encroaohment  on  the  territories  of  his  eastern  neighbours. 
Each  of  these  princes  being  individually  weak  was  afraid  to 
assert  his  independence,  lest  he  should  be  singly  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  Milanese  power,  yet  so  reciprocally  inimical 
that  no  general  union  could  long  bind  them  unless  rivetted  by 
common  and  inmiinent  danger,  or  the  weight  of  a  superior 
power. 

Tbe  indebtigable  exertjons  of  Venice  at  length  overcame 
every  difficnlty  and  a  league  was  concluded  in  December  1353 
by  virtue  of  which  four  thousand  men-atrsnus  were  banded 
1,  Ub.  xL,  p.  666.— thechuvtUi,  lib.  JiL 
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against  ViBConti  in  the  foUoning  spring ;  and  all  the  con- 
federates aubsequeatly  joined  Venice  in  her  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  draw  Florence  into  the  league,  as  already  narrated. 
On  this  refusal  the  allies  addressed  themselves  to  Charles  IV. 
and  taking  the  recent  Florentine'  treatj  as  a'  basis  adopted  all 
its  provisions  with  some  additional  offers  if  he.  would  immedi- 
ately join  them  in  arms  against  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  But 
the  only  objects  of  Charles  were  money  and  a  public  corona- 
tion ;  he  cared  little  for  Italians  and  less  for  their  quarrels ; 
and  treated  indiscrinunately,  yet  secretly,  with  the  league 
and  its  adversaries,  so  that  by  exciting  everybody's  expec- 
tation he  artfully  hoped  to  remove  those  obstacles  vrhich  often 
impeded  the  viwta  of  his  predecessor's  to  Borne.  The  Floren- 
tines having  so  recently  invited  him  could  scarcely  object  to 
his  presence,  but  had  despatched  Boccaccio  as  their  ambas- 
sador to  learn  in  what  light  this  visit  was  considered  at  the 
court  of  Avignon  :  Charles  had  however  already  obtained  the 
pontifical  sanction  under  certain  conditions,  amongst  others 
not  to  remain  a  day  in  Borne  after  bis  coronation  nor  to  enter 
it  before :  he  kept  his  word ;  but  it  was  considered  as  a  virtual 
resignation  of  imperial  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital, 
and  excited  the  indignation  of  Petrarca  in  common  with  the 
German  borons  and  princes,  and  even  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. "  The  successor  of  Saint  Peter,"  exclaims  Petrarch; 
"  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter  who  vraais  his  tiara  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  with  the  same  confidence  as  he  would  on 
those  of  the  Tiber,  not  only  permits  the  emperor  to  leave 
Rome  but  even  orders  him  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  he 
allows  him  to  assume  the  imperial  title,  and  forbids  him  to 
exercise  its  functions.  With  one  hand  he  opens  to  him  the 
temple  where  the  imperial  crown  is  to  be  received,  and  with 
the  other  he  shuts  the  gates  of  that  city  which  is  the  capital 
and  seat  of  empire.      What  a  contradiction  *  !  "      Charles  s 

*  Bee  Petnns'i  Leltcn,  in  De  Biit,  Mem.  lol.  lEi.,  p.  402. 
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arrival  at  Udine  in  October  13fi4  with  only  three  kundrod 
anaimed  foUowera  showed  that  his  ottject  was  not  immediate 
war  while  it  convinced  all  those  states  with  whom  he  had 
negotiated  of  his  false  nntroaty  character*.  At  Padua  and 
Mantua  he  was  honourably  receivecl,  and  acting  as  a  peace- 
maker procured  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Count  Laado  and 
his  lawless  followers  who  instantly  descended  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  on  Ravenna  and  then  on  Naples;  but  he  failed  in 
permanently  reconcUing  the  belligereitls  in  consequence  of  a 
victory  gained  by  Genoa  over  Venice  at  Porto  Longo,  which 
rendered  the  Visconti  iutractable.  A  truce  of  several  months 
was  however  agreed  to ;  and  this  allowed  time  for  Charles's 
assumption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  which  took  place  at 
Milan  in  January  1355  f.  During  these  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal Guelphs  of  Bologna  fiuled  in  an  attempt  to  expel  Giovanni 
d'  Oleggio  and  join  the  league,  and  were  therefore  punished 
as  traitors;  nevertheless  the  confederates  had  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  vigorous  action  when  a  sudden  but  momentary 
saepension  of  hostilities  was  caused  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan's  death  on  the  fifth  of  October  1354. 

His  dominions  were  divided  between  the  sons  of  Stelano 
Viaconti  who  with  separate  and  independent  portions  were 
coequal  in  the  general  sovereignty  Milan  being  the  centre 
of  government  and  Oeooa  common  to  all.  Matteo  the  eldest 
brother,  who  had  Parma  Placentia  Lodi  Bobbio  and  Bologna, 
loved  his  ease  and  eqjoyment  and  took  only  a  ceremunious 
and  nominal  part  in  public  a&ira.  To  Bemabo  fell  all  mili- 
tarj  business  with  Crema,  Cremona,  Brescia  and  Bergamo, 
irfaile  Galeazzo  along  with  the  interior  administration  ruled 
Como  NovarA  VerceUi  AstJ  Tortona  and  Alexandria  J. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Lombardy ;  and  Florence  uneasy  at 

•   M.  Villsni,  Ub.  1».,  op.  isrii.  t  M.   VilUni,    Lib.   It.,    «p.    IXT., 

+  M.  Vllluii,  Lib,  IT.,  c^  sxTiLand  ziviii.  —  Poggia  BnccicUni,  lit.  di 
ixii.  E^on,  Ub.  i°,  iz. 
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the  imperiBl  presence  created  a  board  of  sixteen  citizens  to 
inspect  her  fortified  places,  arrange  for  the  collecting  of  cattle 
and  all  moveable  property  into  fenced  towns,  muster  the  natiTe 
military  strength,  break  up  (he  roads,  and  make  every  prepara- 
tion  for  an  obstinate  defence  of  the  country.  Sixteen  other 
citizens  presided  by  the  Bishop  of  Florence  subsequently  re- 
ceived fiiU  powers  to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  one  year,  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  were 
embodied  in  the  city^with  an  annual  salary  of  100  florins  each, 
and  the  privilege  of  not  being  compelled  to  serve  out  of  Flo- 
rence except  in  fortified  places. 

But  far  from  wishing  to  quarrel  wiUi  Charles,  the  Floren- 
tines only  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  single  embassy  those 
of  Siena  Perugia  and  Arezzo,  and  thus  derive  more  conse- 
quence as  a  confederacy  than  could  possibly  accrue  from  any 
separate  missions  however  imposing :  Fistoia  Voltena  San 
Miniato  and  the  Guelphic  Counts  Guidi  were  then  ordered  to 
send  in  deputies  and  promptly  declare  their  sentiments  towards 
Florence ;  for  government  deemed  it  not  improbable  that  the 
imperial  presence  would  rouse  up  dormant  feelings  and  in- 
terests, and  under  the  shadow  of  its  supreme  authority,  which 
still  commanded  a  sort  of  mystic  reverence  strongly  tinctured 
with  dread,  create  a  spirit  and  notions  of  independence  in 
her  subject  states  that  perhaps  might  be  troublesome. 

Like  malignant  planets,  the  German  emperors,  even  when 
unsupported  by  troops,  carried  with  them  in  their  periodical 
visits  a  perpetually  disturbing  force  that  affected  every  Italian 
community  but  more  especially  the  Guelphic  republics.  The 
Ghibelines  fell  naturally  towards  their  acknowledged  chief,  but 
generally  suffered  by  the  contact;  while  the  Guelphs  could 
rarely  withstand  unarmed  the  shock  of  those  old  and  still 
reviving  claims  that  considered  existing  governments  rather 
as  imperial  vicars  than  independent  sovereignties. 

The  theoretical  and  often  the  practical  suspension  of  poll- 
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deal  aothority  followed  aa  a  niatt«r  of  course  in  the  presence  of 
their  superior,  and  these  Mgh-reaching  prerogatives  were  advo- 
cated by  mea  who  really  wished  well  to  Italy.  Cola  di  lUenzo 
83  we  have  seen,  and  an  abler  patriot  than  he,  the  poet  Petrarca 
both  held  such  sentiments  but  as  proceeding  from  the  people, 
and  there  were  those  also  who  considered  that  the  ancient 
emperors  owed  their  power  entirely  to  Roman  citizens  and  that 
they  therefore  held  only  a  delegated  authority  over  the  latl«r, 
eul^ect  even  to  be  elected  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure; 
wherefore,  argues  Matteo  Villani,  as  the  Florentdnes  were  early 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  ddzenship  they  Btdll  retained 
their  pristine  independence  and  were  not  amenable  to,  hut  had 
a  right  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  Ctesars. 

Italy  he  describes  as  being  then  irregularly  divided  into  twe 
distinct  parties  one  of  which  adhering  to  the  church  was  com- 
posed of  Guelphs,  or  as  he  calls  them,  "  Defenden  of  the 
Faith;"  the  others  attached  to  the  reigning  emperor  whatever 
might  be  his  temporal  conduct  as  regarded  the  church ;  and 
these  were  the  Ohibelines  or  according  to  Villani  "  Leadtn  of 
Battltt,"  tor  they  prided  themselves  on  the  imperial  name  and 
countenance  and  were  keen  promoters  of  disturbances  and 
war.  In  their  visits  to  Italy  the  emperors  generally  fovonred 
the  latter,  and  left  many  Ghibeline  vicars  in  various  cities  who 
at  their  master's  death  assumed  an  independent  authority, 
destroyed  public  liberty,  became  absolute  lords,  tyrants,  and 
deadly  foea  to  the  opposite  parly  which  still  preserved  its  free- 
dom and  remained  faithful  to  the  church ;  and  the  danger  of 
such  examples  this  author  adduces  as  another  reason  against 
unconditional  submission  to  imperial  authority. 

These  political  inroads  hom  the  north  never  failed  to  gene- 
rate disorders  and  confusion,  venal  justice ;  or  iiyustice,  as 
the  case  might  be,  contentions,  of  which  the  emperors  natu- 
rally became  arbiters ;  and  a  barter  of  favours  by  which  they 
nrelj  failed  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  passing  authority : 
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such  at  leaat  was  the  opinion  of  Florence  and  she  therefore 
tried  hard  but  vainly  to  force  her  Guelphic  neighbours  into  a 
comnion  declaration  of  their  own  independence. 
Charles,  attended  only  by  his  three  hundred  unarmed  followora, 
was  not  disposed  to  tany  unnecessarily  amidst  the 
'  numerouB  squadrons  of  MUan  which,  being  already 
assembled  for  the  war,  were  artfully  paraded  in  successive  rounds 
to  give  him  a  false  impressioa  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  three  Visconti.  He  hastened  on  towards  Pisa,  yet  was  crossed 
at  every  turn  by  fresh  bands  of  aimed  men  haunting  him  like 
evil  spirits,  until  he  had  passed  the  Milanese  border;  his  sudden 
arrivi^  there  in  the  middle  of  January  startled  the  Florentinee, 
who  however  prepared  an  embassy  in  conjunction  with  Siens 
and  Arezzo  (for  Perugia  as  an  ecclesiastical  city  chose  angly 
to  assert  her  freedom)  which  attired  in  costly  garments,  all  of 
the  same  fashion,  proceeded  in  state  to  Pisa  and  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  January  were  admitted  to  an  audience. 

They  entered  the  presence-chamber  dressed  in  scariet  robes 
lined  with  miniver,  and  superbly  adorned ;  but  the  Seaese  who 
had  already  taken  another  line  of  policy,  objected  to  Arezzo's 
forming  part  of  the  embassy :  they  wished  to  leave  the  Flo- 
rentines alone  and  conspicuous,  in  order  t«  render  the  contrast 
more  striking  between  their  own  studied  adulation  and  the 
others'  blunt  demands  and  rough  expressions  of  independence. 
The  Florentine  ambassadors  began  their  oration  with  due 
decorum  hut  marked  independence  ;  they  addressed  Charles  as 
"  Thenwit  SerBnePrinc«,"spoke  with  reverence  of  the  "jSuered 
Cromt,"  but  avoided  giving  Hm  directly  the  title  of  emperor. 
They  congratulated  him  on  his  arrlTal,  professed  a  sort  of 
vt^e  devotion  to  bis  person  with  general  offers  of  assistance, 
but  nothii^  obligatory ;  and  excused  their  tardy  mission  hy  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  ever  coming  to  prompt  resolutions  in  a 
republic.  They  then  professed  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
intentions  and  requested  some  gracious  expression  of  peace  and 
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amity  to  satisfy  their  feUow-cdtizeng.  ETeiy  approaching  shadow 
of  subjectJOQ  was  studiously  avoided,  and  to  each  a  degree,  that 
coupled  with  their  bold  demands  and  iiatiTe  rudeness ;  which 
oluog  to  them  loiter  than  their  Uberty ;  so  much  offence  was 
given  as  to  excite  a  general  indignation,  and  some  rough  treat- 
ment would  have  followed  had  not  the  archbishop  of  Fra^e, 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  even  the  emperor  himaelf  interfered  to 
protect  them.  , 

It  was  not  the  interest  of  Charles  to  quarrel  with  Florence : 
she  was  too  rich  to  neglect,  too  atubbom  to  subdue,  and  too 
poweriul  to  offend  with  impmii^;  wherefore  deferring  the 
considomtion  of  particulars  to  a  fiiture  day  he  turned  away 
abruptly  to  hear  the  Senese  ambassadors ;  and  while  negligently 
peeling  a  willow  wand  as  was  his  custom,  and  throwing  his 
eyes  round  on  the  company  as  thoi^h  he  were  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  orators,  not  a  word  of  their  discourse  escaped  him. 
So  fair  an  occasion  was  not  to  be  neglected  b;  the  Senese,  who 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  a  flattering 
speech  where  the  imperial  title  was  frequently  and  artfully 
introduced ;  but  they  finally  astounded  the  Florentines  by 
actually  offering  the  absolute  lordship  of  Siona  without  reserve 
or  condition  to  the  emperor.  This  was  a  political  device  of  the 
ruling  faction  which  was  then  inimical  to  Florence  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Volterra,  San  Miniato,  and  even  Pisloia,  imitated 
their  dangerous  exampis ;  Arezzo  would  have  then  followed 
had  not  the  Florentines  with  great  difficulty  prevented  it,  but 
poshing  their  officiousness  still  liirther  and  attempting  to 
speak  also  for  Pistoia  and  Arezzo,  Charles  sharply  stopped 
them  with  the  remark  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  children 
and  could  plead  for  themselves*. 

Fifty  thousand  florins  were  eabseqnently  offered  for  the 

*  H.  TiUaoi,  Ub.  iT.,e^i.  liii.,  lir. —  Cronacm  Pihiu,  from  cap.  Ixxit.  to 
8.  Amminto,  Lib.  iL,  p.  569.— K>-  xcriii.  — Ronciom,  lilorie  Piume,  p. 
moodi,  Tol.  W.,  op-  >Uii-  —  3b4<S    *B2. 
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imperial  confirmatioD  of  all  rights  and  privileges  asserted  by 
Florence,  yet  the  sagacious  monarch  held  back  with  apparent 
indifference  until  the  amount  was  doubled,  bat  mith  extreme 
difficulty,  by  the  Florentine  councils ;  for  the  citizens  were 
averse  to  yielding  even  in  empty  form,  much  more  to  bt^ii^ 
at  such  a  price  the  unacknowl  edited  pretensions  of  the  emperor. 
Nor  was  this  difficulty  all  on  one  side ;  for  Charles  was  also 
tenacious  of  imagined  prerc^tives,  so  that  the  negodationa, 
carried  on  by  him  in  person  with  some  heat,  were  intemperately 
broken  off  late  at  night  and  new  instructions  demanded  from 
the  seignory.  A  sudden  ebulhtion  of  temper  however  and  a 
night's  sleep  brought  calmer  notions,  and  the  proposed  con- 
ditions were  accepted  and  ratified  on  the  following  morning  by 
this  wary  emperor.  They  were  the  repeal  of  every  sentence 
and  condemnation  that  had  ever  been  pronounced  by  his  prede- 
cessors against  the  city  and  community  of  Florence  the  Counts 
Guide  of  Battifolli,  or  those  of  Doodola,  Mangona  and  Vemia : 
that  the  Florentine  city,  county,  and  district  should  be  ruled  as 
heretofore  by  their  own  municipal  laws  and  statutes,  all  of  which 
both  present  and  ffiture  if  not  incompatible  with  international 
rights  he  solemnly  confirmed,  and  moreover  declared  the  actual 
gonMonier  and  priors  of  the  arts  with  oil  their  successors  to  be 
during  his  lifetime  ex  officio  imperial  vicars  :  he  also  promised 
not  to  enter  the  capital  or  territory,  or  any  fortified  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentine  republic ;  after  which  a  sort  of  homage 
or  at  least  a  public  act  of  obeisance  and  submission  was  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  that  commonwealth ;  which  then,  but 
not  until  then,  ocknowle^ed  him  as  emperor.  And  for  all 
these  considerations,  which  were  a  mere  sacrifice  of  words 
imbinding  on  his  successors,  he  was  to  receive,  besides  the 
]  00,000  florins,  an  annuity  of  4000  ducata  for  life :  these  con- 
ditions were  confirmed  by  Charles  at  Siena  on  payment  of 
the  first  instalment,  and  again  as  emperor  at  Pietra  Santa  after 
his  coronation,  when  60,000  florins  of  the  debt  were  liquidated. 
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Florence  being  thus  replaced  on  the  list  of  imperial  cities 
became  sgain  a  part  of  the  empire  and  entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion ;  but  nith  a  nominal  loss  of  independence  that  struck  sorely 
on  national  pride ;  and  the  harder  from  its  costUnese.  The  council 
of  the  peoplevas  assembled  on  the  twelfth  of  March  to  sanction 
this  corenant ;  but  when  Piero  di  Grifib,  notaiy  of  the  refbrm- 
atians,  began  to  read  it,  «ither  from  real  emotion,  or  as  some 
supposed,  to  gain  popularity  by  good  acting,  he  burst  into  teara 
and  could  no  longer  contdnne  the  lecture :  an  a4}oumment  of 
the  assembly  took  place,  but  even  yrhea  it  met  on  the  following 
day,  and  notwithstanding  that  this  unpopular  motion  had  gone 
through  all  the  other  councils,  it  waa  rejected  seven  times  suc- 
cessively by  that  of  the  people :  nor  was  it  until  many  influential 
citizens  severally  demonstrated  the  advantages  that  would  be 
gained  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  its  r^ection  that  the  ques- 
tion was  reluctantly  suffered  to  pass:  on  the  twenty-lirst  of 
March  Charles  made  it  known  to  the  Pisan  parliament  and  two 
days  after  it  was  formally  published  at  Florence  but  without  any 
eigDB  of  public  salis&ction,  or  even  a  common  attendance  of 
citizens:  the  few  that  did  assist  walked  sullenly  home  with 
marked  dls^probation  of  so  costly  although  nominal  a  loss  of 
national  freedom  and  semi-coendve  acknowledgment  of  imperial 
supremacy*. 

This  important  treaty  being  finished  Charles  entered  Siena  on 
the  tweuiy-fourth  of  March  with  his  retinue  augmented  by  the 
Empress  and  four  thousand  German  cavalry ;  by  the  various 
Ghibeline  chiefs  of  Tuscany ;  and  to  the  general  surprise,  by  a 
detachment  from  Florence  the  constant  and  implacable  foe  of 
every  emperor,  but  especially  those  of  Luxembourg. 

Siena  for  about  seventy  years  had  been  ruled  by  the  chiefs 

ofaamall  but  powerful  oligarchy  called  the  "Jfonte"  oi  "Ordine 

de'  Nove."     It  was  originally  composed  of  the  most  popular 

Ouelphic  leaders  and  determined  enemies  of  the  aristocracy, 

■  H,  TiUuii,  Ub.  iv.,  op.  Ixi.,  Ixxv. 
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which  as  at  Floreooe  naa  excluded  from  auy  part  in  the  goTem- 
ment :  the  admiiuBU&tioD  waa  held  by  nine  plebeian  ma^a- 
trates  chosen  hy  the  council  of  the  people  from  a  general 
yearly  purae  at  a  sic^e  electbu,  after  the  Florentine  manner 
for  the  supply  of  future  seignorieB.  By  the  eelfiah  ^rorldng 
of  ambition  and  dishonest  political  exttfice  tlie  supreme  power 
without  varying  its  form  or  mode  of  acquirement  was  gradually 
stolen  from  the  people's  bands  and  placed  in  those  of  an 
oligarchy  of  ninety  individuals  who  were  closely  banded  fur 
this  purpose.  Hated  by  the  nobles  and  excluded  citizens, 
but  favoured  by  three  Neapolitan  moncirchs  they  contrived  to 
preserve  their  power;  yet  aware  of  their  own  unpopularity 
which  haply  might  have  been  more  intense  than  merited,  their 
exterior  poUtics  after  Eipg  Robert's  death  were  marked  by 
weakness  or  insincerity  and  an  increasing  jealousy  of  Florence. 
Fearful  of  external  shocks  on  the  mind  of  an  angry  people  they 
followed  Perugia's  example  and  not  only  boi^ht  off  the  Che- 
valier de  Montreal  at  their  ally's  expense  but  rather  assisted 
him  in  his  subsequent  operations  against  Florence  and  Arezzo. 
Alarmed  at  this  moment  lest  an  exasperated  populsdon  should 
fly  to  the  emperor  for  support  and  expel  them  from  power, 
they  resolved  to  be  beforehand  and  rashly  sacrificed  their  coun- 
try's freedom  to  the  selfishness  of  &ction  *. 

But  the  emperor's  object  was  gain ;  not  the  support  of  a 
weak  government  or  any  abstract  political  question :  tyranny 
and  liberty  were  equally  indifferent  to  him  except  as  convenient 
instruments  of  self-aggrandisement :  he  soon  saw  that  all  real 
power  and  the  riches  of  Siena  were  in  a  combined  mass  of 
exasperated  citizens  and  nobles,  and  promptly  gave  them  hia 
countenance.  Loudshoutaof  "Longlivt  the  Emperor, "  "Death 
to  the  Nine :"  tumults  and  univBrsal  confusion  were  the  ready 

•  M.  Tillmu!,  Lib.  JT,,  C3^.  In.— OrL     cap.  iliii.  —  Sudo    Cronaci,  Piiui*, 
MalBTsUi,  Storiii  di  SifDi,  Fate  i<*,     ap.  iciT. 
Lib.  Ti.,  p.  111. — Somoodi,  tdI.  it., 
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answer  to  this  grace.  The  seignory  were  eoon  besieged  in  the 
pidace,  their  houses  ransacked,  the  streets  barricaded,  plunder 
ani  conHflgiadon  everywhere  abroad,  and  dvil  war  ra^ed  in  all 
its  usual  violence,  when  Charles  seizing  this  crisis,  occupied 
the  beleaguered  palace,  dissolved  the  obnoxious  government  and 
destroyed  its  acts,  along  with  every  charter  he  hod  ever  granted 
to  the  seignory :  he  barely  saved  their  lives  from  popular  ftiry 
but  let  their  property  be  plundered  and  even  their  Mends  be 
murdered  while  trying  to  escape :  every  decree  (gainst  them 
was  approved  and  their  power  annihilated,  but  especial  care 
was  taken  by  Charles  to  have  his  own  lordship,  which  he  held 
only  on  their  authority,  confirmed  by  every  order  of  the  state. 
AAer  organising  a  provisional  govemment  under  his  natural 
brother  the  arcbbishop  of  Prt^e  who  was  also  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  Charles  resumed  hia  march  towards  Rome  on  the 
fourth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Siena,  and  was  immediately 
crowned ;  but  true  to  his  promise  he  instantly  quitted  that 
capital,  returned  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  to  a  ci^  still 
reeling  irom  the  shock  of  his  former  visit,  and  after  establieh- 
ii^  his  brother  as  imperial  vicar  and  chief  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, retired  to  Pisa  where  fresh  troubles  awaited  him  *. 

But  the  Senese  felt  no  benefit  from  a  revolution  that  only 
changed  men,  not  measures,  and  were  forthwith  in  new  abla- 
tion ;  another  revolution  flared  up  as  suddenly  as  the  first  and 
was  equally  fatal  to  the  existiog  government:  the  patriarch  was 
quickly  deposed  and  his  life  in  jeopardy:  Charles  could  not  aid 
him,  for  both  Lucca  and  Pisa  were  then  in  confusion  and  most 
of  his  Germans  departed ;  but  he  renounced  every  recently 
acquired  right  over  the  state,  and  promised  never  to  meddle 
with  its  government  provided  that  his  brother  were  restored  in 
safely.     On  these  conditions  the  patriarch  was  dismissed,  and 

'  H.   Tillini,   Ijb.   Ir.,  op.   Ixxil.,     — Biimondi,   nl.   It.,   cap.    iliii 

Izuii ;  Lib.  t.,  cap.  xlll.,  liv. — Orl.  Stido,  Cmnaca  Pioiu,  ef,  c.,  ai., 
MaUtolti,.  Puw  ii*,  Ub.  vL,  p.  112.    dii. 
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thus  Siena  regained  her  independence  at  a  for  less  coat  than 
Florence  paid  for  the  nominal  confirmation  of  hers*. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Oennsn  emperors  in  tlieir 
periodical  revolutions  through  the  political  aystem  of  Italy  car- 
ried along  with  them,  like  erratic  stars,  certain  disturbing  forces 
which  more  or  less  unsettled  every  community  that  floated 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence :  a  perturbing  atmosphere 
always  accompanied  their  pn^ress  and  was  now  in  full  action 
botix  at  Pisa  and  in  the  subdued  and  soffering  Lucca.  Charles 
of  Luxemboui^  had  made  himself  extremely  popular  while  he 
governed  the  latter  for  his  father  John  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
Lucchese  merchants  now  offered  him  immense  sums  to  emanci- 
pate their  country  from  Pisan  bondi^e.  These  negotiations 
soon  became  known  and  excited  great  indignation  at  Pisa,  while 
the  occupation  of  the  Lucchese  citadel  by  a  German  garrison, 
the  removal  of  warlike  stores,  and  other  symptoms  of  agitation 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fire  which  destroyed  the  palace  of  the 
Pisan  government,  awakened  the  alarm  and  united  the  factions 
of  that  state.  The  BergoUni  and  Raapauti  were  attracted  by  a 
common  patriotic  spirit  into  momentary  union,  and  a  sudden 
flame  burst  forth:  the  Raspanti  first  flew  to  arms  and  atiAcked 
the  imperialists,  nay  even  besi^d  Charles  in  the  cathedral 
where  he  lodged  after  the  conflagrfttion.  The  crisis  became 
alarmiog  when  Count  Paffetta  of  Monte- Scudaio,  one  of  the 
imperial  followers  and  a  Pisan  exile  of  the  Baspanti  faction  and 
Gberardesca  race,  ran  out  amongst  his  partisans  and  persuaded 
them  to  separate  from  the  Bergolini ;  then  putting  himself  at 
their  head  offered  Ms  services  to  the  emperor.  Charles  had 
originally  received  60,000  florins  in  the  name  of  the  Pisan 
community  on  condition  of  maintaining  its  dominion  over 
Lucca  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bergolini  &ction  and  Gam- 
bacorti  family  in  the  national  government ;  but  on  his  first 
arrival  the  I^panti  with  Paffetta  at  their  head  raised  a  sedition 

*  H.  TilUni,  Ub.  IT,,  o^L  xi-,  iiii,  iiii.,  hit.,  xxxti. 
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against  the  opposite  par^,  and  Gambacorta  in  a  moment  of 
alarm  resigned  his  authority  into  the  emperor's  hands  :  cooler 
thoughts  brought  wiser  counsels  ;  the  magistrates  struck  by 
the  folly  of  both  Actions  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them,  and 
apparently  succeeded  ;  Gambacorta  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cere, PafEattanot;  but  enjoying  the  imperial  favour  and  probably 
acting  in  concert  with  Charles,  he  joined  with  Gambacorta  in  a 
respectful  demand  for  the  restatation  of  powers  that  had  only 
been  resigned  in  a  moment  of  fearful  excitement.  The  emperor 
being  just  then  without  troops  relinquished  what  he  could  not 
keep  and  restored  the  popular  government :  this  of  course  dis- 
lodged the  Gamhocorti ;  left  the  road  open  for  Paffetta,  and 
saTod  Charles  from  the  appeatasce  of  a  direct  breach  of  his 
promise  in  pledging  himself  so  solemnly  to  uphold  that  family. 
The  second  tumult  was  more  serious  for  the  Gambacorli, 
whose  leading  members  were  instantly  arrested,  the  insurgents 
dispersed  and  five  Bergolini  chiefs  thrown  into  prison :  but 
Locca  was  on  the  alert ;  she  seized  the  favourable  moment  and 
rapidly  organised  both  town  and  countiy  for  revolt.  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  movement  was  communicated  by  beacon-fires  to 
Pisa  where  the  foctions  again  united  for  commoii  good  and  in- 
stantly marched  on  that  rebellious  capital  which  they  reduced 
to  a  new  and  more  rigorous  bondage  than  before.  Thus  bafSed 
in  his  views  on  Lucca  Pisa  and  Siena,  Charles,  as  it  is  said  on 
the  suggestion  of  PaSetta,  pounced  on  the  unhappy  Gambacorti 
who  were  entirely  innocent,  they  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
recent  disturbance ;  they  were  immediately  examined ;  first 
withont,  then  with  torture ;  but  perceiving  death  inevitable 
resolved  to  spare  themselves  further  ^ony  by  confessing  every- 
thing tliat  they  were  charged  witb.  Three  cliiefs  of  this 
illustrious  race  and  four  of  their  principal  friends  thus  perished 
^ominiously  upon  the  scaffold  *. 

,  ud  Kiiii. — TroDci,  Ami»U 
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After  BO  bloody  an  example  of  royal  ingratitude  to  a  fiunilj 
vfao  had  proved  Ihemselvee  hie  first  and  warmeat  friends  in 
Tuacany,  and  not  deeming  himself  secure  in  Pba  even  with  all 
the  Baspanti  at  luB  back,  Charles  departed  on  the  twenly- 
Beventh  of  May  for  Pietra  Santa  and  afterwards  for  Germatiy, 
passing  throi^h  the  Milanese  states  not  only  without  honour 
but  suspiciously  watched  and  guarded  as  a  public  enemy. 

All  his  Italian  influence  vanished  with  him ;  he  gained  no 
credit,  established  no  interest,  acquired  no  power,  and  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  heedlessly  lowered  by  his  conduct :  but  he 
carried  bacii  into  Germany  the  vain  title  of  emperor  with  well- 
filled  coffers  of  Italian  gold ;  and  cared  for  little  else,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Bohemia  *. 

The  Oambacorti  were  merchants  and  ancient  citizens  of 
Pisa  who  after  the  Gherardeschi's  expulsion  had  been  pushed  up 
to  greatness  by  public  confidence  and  natural  force  of  chaia^r 
rather  than  by  any  decided  act  of  usurpation ;  their  loss  was 
therefore  considered  to  be  a  national  misfortune,  for  they  bad 
maintained  peace,  executed  justice,  paid  the  public  debts,  and 
increased  the  power,  commerce,  and  resources  of  their  country, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  tyrants;  a  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  Florence  regretted  them,  for  she  also  had  found  the  benefit 
of  their  friendship  and  she  saw  every  casual  seed  of  quarrel  most 
sedulously  extirpated  by  the  vigilance  of  their  tranquillising 
sway :  it  vras  by  their  influence  that  Charles  was  admitted  into 
Pisa ;  in  their  palace  and  principally  at  their  cost  was  he  mag- 
nificently lodged  and  entertained,  and  they  remained  faithful  to 
him  throi^hout ;  but  when  too  late  were  fatally  convinced  of 
the  proverbial  folly  of  putting  their  trust  in  princes  \. 

— Sirdo,  Croiiut  Pinna,  cup,  ci 

di.     RoDooni,  Iiior.  Fiiu.,  p 

to  837. 

'  RoodmJ,  litOT.  Pi«ii,  p.  837.—    +  St  TtUtai,  lib.  ».,  dtp.  xuriii.- 

M.  Vlllmi,  Lib.  T.,  laf.  ILt.  —  See    6.  Amminto,  Ub.  xi.,  p.  875. 
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Some  new  Uira  t«ntuiiEt«d  this  erentful  yeu  at  Floreuc« : 
aa»  amongst  others  wu  rendered  aeceaa&ry  hj  the  discoTerj 
that  all  the  lata  negotiatkmB,  althoagh  secret  delibemtJons  of 
gOTermnent,  had  been  divulged  and  reported  to  the  emperor, 
who  thus  became  acquainted  with  eveiy  hidden  fear,  doubt,  or 
difficultj  tliat  arose  in  the  Florentine  cooncils.  An  act  vras 
therefore  passed  which  besides  pecuniary  finee  inflicted  a  per- 
petual deprivation  of  office  on  any  citizen  who  abould  thus  be- 
tray his  country's  secrets ;  a  decree  more  calculated  to  increase 
circumspection  than  improve  patriotism,  which  flows  firom  a 
hitler  source. 

About  the  same  period  a  necessi^  arose  for  the  promulgation 
of  new  laws  to  protect  individuals  against  the  sdll  arrogant  and 
overbearing  aiiatocracy,  amongst  whom  it  would  appear  aa  if 
homicide,  cutting  and  maiming,  and  forcible  occupation  of  other 
peaple'a  property,  were  still  of  firequent  recurrence.  Any  of 
(he  ancient  nobles  who  after  this  period  should  be  convicted 
<^  these  and  similar  crimes  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  dt;  with  the  rest  of  their  family;  or 
if  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  were  in  like  manner  pro- 
hibited from  living  in  the  same  Pieviere  or  ecclesiastical  union 
of  parishes ;  a  penalty  being  also  attached  to  any  aid  afforded 
them  by  relations;  and  as  many  powerless  individuals  of 
humble  life,  such  as  widows  and  orphans,  had  their  little  pro- 
perty so  much  damped  by  reckless  nobles  as  to  render  its 
cultivation  useless  to  the  great  injury  of  both  owners  and 
public,  a  law  was  promulgated  which  declared  that  all  such  pro- 
perty should  be  thereafter  hired  on  lease  by  the  community  or 
Pieviere  in  which  it  happened  to  be,  or  by  the  relations  of  those 
who  had  done  the  mischief  So  careful  were  the  Florentines 
of  individual  rights  and  civil  liberty  whenever  they  involved  a 
more  rigorous  legislation  against  the  detested  nobility.  About 
this  time  also  we  have  the  first  indications  of  an  incipient 
attempt  to  register  real  property  in  Florence.     It  arose  from 
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the  difficully  of  seizing  saoh  properly  in  lieu  of  debt ;  for  lite 
dwellings  shops  magnzines  mirehouses  and  workahope  of  indi- 
viduals were  so  interlaced  and  confounded  amidst  the  numeroas 
small  streets  and  alleys  that  few  crediton  could  ascertain  the 
exact  bounds  of  &  debtor's  poaseasionB ;  more  especially  ^Aen 
any  of  his  immediate  nei^boms  fraudulently  claimed  the  pre- 
mises to  prevent  seizure.  For  these  reasons  some  patriotic 
citizens  imagined  that  they  could  confer  a  public  benefit  on  the 
state  by  diminishing  all  this  trouble  and  uncertainty  i  and 
therefore  petitioned  the  Seignoiy  for  the  immediate  fonnation 
of  public  registeiB  where  a  description  of  aU  real  Florentine 
property  within  the  capital  and  omtado  should  be  inserted 
quarter  by  quarter  in  the  dty,  and  parish  by  parish  in  the 
country  under  the  name  of  each  proprietor.  The  older  and 
more  experienced  adzens  declared  its  impossibility ;  neverthe- 
less the  decree  passed  but  failed  in  its  execution;  for  although 
a  description  of  each  person's  property  and  its  boundaries  under 
faeavy  penalties  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  every  proprietor, 
and  superintended  by  the  ruler  of  each  parish,  the  rapid  and 
continiud  chaises  in  a  purely  oommerciBl  and  manufacturing 
community  rendered  this  almost  impossible ;  being  accompa- 
nied, as  asserted,  by  other  and  graver  difficulties ;  so  that 
after  much  trouble  expenditure  snd  perseverance  for  several 
years,  the  project  was  relinquished  as  impracticable  •. 

The  notoriety  of  Count  Lando's  aggressions  and  his  known  in- 
tention  to  pass  from  Puglia  through  the  Abruzzi  into  the 
March  of  Ancona  with  an  ultimate  view  to  Tuscany, 
startled  the  Florenliiies  into  more  efficient  measures  of  defence. 
Pisa  Perugia  and  Volterra  united  with  her,  but  Siena  refused 
from  an  angry  feeling  against  Pen^ia  who  had  &voured  a  recent 
revolt  of  Montepolciano  snd  the  Cavalieri's  restoration  there: 
more  imminent  danger  subsequently  overcome  anger  and  she  too 
joined  the  confederacy  with  a  fresh  and  friendly  feeling  towards 

■  M.  TOluu,  Lib.  v.,  op.  IxiiT. 
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Florence,  while  Pisa  on  the  contrary,  after  Oambaoorta's 
death  bod  resumed  all  her  ancient  enmit;.  This  broke  forth 
at  every  opportunity  ;  the  amall  town  of  Sovrana  mm  filched 
from  her  by  some  Ohibeline  exiles  tar  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Pisa;  but  aToiding  an  open  qnarrel  the  Floientinea  retaliated 
with  like  weapons :  after  having  recovered  the  place  and  wor- 
ried some  Pisan  troops  on  their  march  to  Sambuca  an  indirect 
and  petty  war&re  was  maint«uned  by  means  of  third  parties,  the 
prindpab  holding  back  and  maintaining  peace  unbroken.  Paf- 
fetta  had  died,  perhaps  was  poisoned,  in  prison  and  gained 
nothii^  but  odimn  from  Gambacorta's  death ;  but  this  hostile 
spirit  gathered  new  force;  the  ancient  rights  of  Florentine 
Gonuneroe  in  Pisa  and  its  port  at  the  Arao's  month  were  ab- 
ruptly abolished ;  yet  these  havii^  been  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
treaty  the  measure  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  public  safely 
and  done  by  impeiial  command :  Charles  not  only  denied  this 
but  instantly  ordered  the  giiev^ce  to  be  removed ;  the  Piaans 
were  obstinate,  and  the  Florentine  merchants  paid  the  duty, 
but  at  the  same  time  resolved,  without  breaking  the  peace,  to 
suffer  no  repetition  of  soch  an  iignry.  To  this  end  a  new 
magistral^  called  the  "  Died  dd  Mare  "  or  Ten  of  the  Sea  was 
instantly  created  with  ample  powers  to  abate  Ibe  nuisance :  e^ht 
popolani  and  two  nobles  composed  tbis  council  which  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  merchandise  from  Pisa 
within  a  given  period,  and  commenced  a  negotiation  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  port  at  Talamone  in  the  Maremma  ; 
for  the  erection  of  storehouses  fortifications  and  inns,  the  esta- 
blishment of  guards,  of  commercial  roads,  and  every  other  con- 
venient means  of  communication.  The  port  duties  were  settled 
at  a  constant  annual  sum  of  TOOO  florins  ;  the  contract  signed 
for  ten  yeaia  and  material  assistance  given  on  the  pert  of  Siena 
by  a  voluntary  prohibition  of  all  land  traffic  between  that  city 
and  Piaa.  These  operations  were  carried  on  with  such  amazing 
n^idity  that  the  Pisans  very  soon  beheld  thek  port  and  dty 
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abandoned  bj  ahipa  and  merchants  ;  tlieir  dwelling  emptying, 
their  inne  deserted ;  their  roads  nnfraquented,  and  their  mai^ls 
unpiorided.  The  Florentiiies  saw  their  advantage  and  were 
inflexible:  by  the  firat  of  November  not  a  single  bale  of 
foreign  goods  remained  in  Fiaa  iiiiile  a  general  feeling  cf  aUis- 
&ction  pervaded  Florence  U  havii^  thus  "  tgarato  "  or  broken 
their  stubborn  adversary  >x. 

The  death  of  that  extraordinaiy  old  Ghibeline  chief  Pieio 
Soccone  of  Fietramalo,  relieved  Florence  from  ouy  further 
apprehension  £rom  the  sudden  outbreaks  of  bis  unmitigated 
energy  even  up  to  his  ninety-sixth  year !  A  formidable  sol- 
dier ;  but  rather  as  a  partisan  than  a  leader  ;  rapid  bold  and 
wily  in  hie  movements,  and  devoted  to  wtu-,  he  carried  these 
habits  with  a  singular  constancy  to  the  very  point  of  death. 
Calling  his  son  to  the  bed  tdda  :  "  Mareo,"  said  he,  "  Ae  Vber- 
"  tint  mil  natUToU/g  luppote  that  you  tire  at  thi*  motnent  only 
"  thinking  of  your  dying  jathfr,  and  tAn/  teiU  be  •MgUgettt. 
"  Now  go  thou  mthout  delay  coUeet  our  retainen  and  turprite 
"  Grtua  are  the  bithop  eon  have  any  nuptcton."  Marco  obeyed 
but  was  repulsed,  and  the  old  soldier  expired  leaving  his  suc- 
cessor the  legacy  of  a  war  witH  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  and  the 
Ubertini. 

Count  Lando  had  by  this  time  entered  La  Marca  and  already 
threatened  Tuscany;  and  this  compelled  Florence  to  new- 
organise  her  native  military  bands ;  for  having  been  once 
deceived  she  would  no  longer  trust  to  the  uncertain  &ith  of  a 
confederacy ;  four  thousand  cross-bowmen  were  accordingly 
called  into  service  and  a  detachment  of  civic  cavalry  ordered  to 
occupy  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Mngello,  while  messengers 
were  despatched  to  amuse  Lando  with  &lse  negotiations  until 
all  the  cattle  and  provisions  had  been  placed  in  safety ;  the 
crossbow  and  iron  cuirass  of  every  bowman  was  suppUed  at  the 

*  Sgaran  i>  to  bmk  t,  itnbboni  child. — Cronum  di  DddiIo  Telluti,  p.  96, 
Etwq. 
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public  expense :  fbor  times  a.  year  there  was  to  be  a  general 
reviev  on  certain  (imee  and  places ;  the  Florentine  croes-bow- 
men  amounted  to  ei^t  hundred  commanded  by  fbor  chiefs, 
one  for  each  quarter :  to  every  constable  or  commander  of 
twenty-five  was  given  a  standard  and  a  finelj-^Dught  bow  as 
a  prize  far  the  moat  aocniate  shot.  When  unemployed  they 
were  allowed  a  salary  of  twenty  soldi  a  montli,  the  constable 
double  that  sum ;  and  when  on  service  tlu«e  golden  florins. 
This  resolute  aspect  saved  Tuscany  from  an  immediate  visit 
and  Count  Lando  passed  forward  into  Lombardy. 

In  Pisa  the  bad  effects  of  their  folly  became  daily  more 
apparent  to  the  citisens,  but  only  nettled  without 
inducing  them  to  act  more  wisely :  Florence  had  not 
only  removed  her  own  trade  but  had  also  stopped  that  of  Fis- 
(oia  with  bodi  Lucca  and  Pisa  and  compensated  it  by  complete 
freedom  of  commenaal  intercourae  with  herself :  in  revenge  on 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  town  of  UztLoo ;  but  still 
immovable,  Florence  only  increased  her  vigilance :  yet  these 
were  all  acts  of  the  ruling  (action  in  Pisa,  for  commercial  people 
suffered  too  intensely  by  this  revolution  not  to  wish  for  abett» 
anderetandi]^.  The  Pisan  govenunent  aware  of  this,  tried 
hard  to  provoke  Floraice  to  a  war ;  which  if  once  b^un  they 
trusted  to  national  antipathy  for  its  stubborn  prosecution :  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan  they  entered  into  a  league  with  Genoa, 
ho^ng  by  the  aid  of  her  ^eys  to  worry  the  Talamone  tradera 
so  much  as  to  ruin  that  enterprise  and  even  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Genoa  that  the  Florentines  secretly  desired  this,  but 
declined  appearing  publicly  in  the  transaction  which  would  be 
a  breach  of  their  treaty  with  Siena :  Florentine  ambassadors 
were  immediately  sent  to  undeceive  that  state  but  owing  to  the 
Doge  Boccanegra's  partiality  for  Pisa  they  were  refused  an 
audience  and  nothii^[  was  effected.  To  provoke  Florence  still 
more  the  suhjection  of  Lucca  wss  forcibly  prolonged  for  twenty 
years  in  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  yet  no  farther  notice  was 
taken  by  Ike  former  than  a  decree  which  made  it  penal  for  any 
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citizen,  or  even  the  Seignory  itself,  to  coimsel  or  in  any  vey 
advocate  a  resumptioB  of  their  commercial  relations  with  Pisa ; 
and  to  oppose  Oenoa  a  squadron  of  Provencal  gaUeys  mia  taken 
into  the  Florentine  service. 

Nor  was  tliis  the  only  danger,  Count  Lando  paid  by  Visconti 
was  sent  again  into  Bomagna  to  assist  Ordilaffi  captain  of 
Forli  against  the  pope's  legate,  and  Florence  reasonably  feared 
that  the  next  step  would  be  into  Tueoany :  an  attempt  to  medi- 
ate between  the  belligeientB  £uled,  and  the  great  company 
being  in  a  part  of  the  Bolognese  state  whence  in  a  single  day 
they  could  cross  the  Apennines  and  occupy  the  Uugello  by  an 
open  pass  called  "  Laina  delio  Stale  "  no  time  cotUd  be  lost. 
The  Ubeldini  were  immediately  invited  to  join  in  t}ie  dd'enoe 
of  their  country  and  promptly  answered  the  call,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  nine  hundred  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  besides 
fifteen  hundred  Vassals  of  that  powerful  &mily  took  post  on  the 
frontier  and  entrenched  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  pass  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  maesive  stockade  of  whole  forest- 
trees  :  they  then  pitched  their  camp  within  this  indoeure  and 
waited  the  event 

Count  I^mdo,  whose  only  olject  was  plunder,  being  alarmed 
at  80  bold  an  attitude  continued  his  march  and  encamped  at 
Villa  Franca,  four  miles  from  the  beleaguered  city  of  Forli ; 
and  Albomoz  no  less  frightened  at  this  formidable  reeoforce- 
ment  of  OrdilafQ's  power,  despatched  the  Bishop  of  Nami  to 
Florence  for  assistance.  This  prelate  immediately  published 
a  crusade  against  the  enemy  and  excited  that  strong  religious 
enthusiasm  which  generally  characterised  the  Florentines ;  he 
collected  30,000  florins  in  private  contributions,  principally 
from  women  and  poor  people  ;  recommended  that  every  twelve 
citizens  should  support  a  man-at-arma ;  succeeded  with  amazing 
rapidly  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  otgects,  and  soon 
despatched  ei^t  hundred  cross-bowmen  and  seven  hundred 
Barbute  under  Manno  Donati  to  the  camp,  besides  two  hundred 
cavalry  and  two  thousand  footmen  who  volunteered  to  serve 
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st  their  own  expense. '  Such  iraa  spiritual  power !  No  less 
than  100,000  florins  wore  expended  privately  and  publicly  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  return  the  whole  community  received  full 
pardon  for  all  their  sins ;  so  keen  indeed  was  this  spirit  that 
s  Florentine  ambassador  was  expresel;  sent  to  ni^  upon 
Alboraoz  an  immediate  battle  with  the  promise  of  QO.OOO 
additional  florins  for  his  troops  if  Tict4)riouB.  The  cooler  polity 
of  government  throughout  this  enthusiastic  proceeding  was  no 
doubt  the  annihilation  of  Lando  and  his  company,  but  it  was 
admirably  seconded  by  the  religious  zeal  of  tiie  inhabitants, 
and  shows  the  rapid  aad  powerful  effects  of  church  influence 
when  artfully  applied  to  the  auperstitdon  or  prejudices  of  a 
,  nation. 

Neverthelees  AJbomoz  was  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  for 
feeling  himself  superior  to  Ordilaffi  alone  and  being  well  sup- 
plied with  money  he  preferred  buying  off  Count  Lando  at  the 
expense  of  30,000  florins  and  sending  huu  back  to  Lombardy 
under  an  engagement  to  leave  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Peru- 
gia unmolested  for  three  years :  this  was  not  a  disinterested 
bargain,  for  all  these  states  were  engt^ed  without  their  consent 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  contribution.  Florence  with  that  usual 
heedlessness  of  expense  so  characteristic  of  a  flourishii^  com- 
mercial people,  hod  the  weakness  to  consent,  but  the  others 
plumply  refused,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  stranger's  dis- 
posing of  their  money  without  even  consulting  them  on  the 
sabject :  Londo  however  retired ;  the  siege  of  Forli  continued  ; 
and  Cardinal  Albomoz  being  almost  immediately  superseded  by 
the  Abbot  of  Cli^j  returned  throi^h  Florence  to  Avignon. 

Florence  was  now  in  profound  peace  both  within  and  with- 
out, for  the  altercation  with  Pisa  caused  no  sensible  interrup- 
tion ;  but  so  unusual  a  state  could  not  be  expected  to  last  in 
that  turbulent  city :  from  the  effects  of  the  "  Divieto  "  or  pro- 
hibition against  any  two  of  the  same  fiunily  accepting  ofBce 
together,  or  within  a  specified  period  after  having  been  onc« 
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elected,  the  Florentiiie  goTemment  hsA  gradoallf  changed 
hands :  the  old  famitiee  had  become  extremely  numerous  in 
their  kindred,  &Dm  antiquity  and  continual  int«nuaiTi^e8,  and 
tlierefore  the  whole  chain  of  connexions  was  disturbed  by  the 
attachment  of  a  single  link  to  the  public  honours  of  the  state. 

The  newly-risen  families  on  the  contrary  scarcely  knew  their 
own  grandiathers,  and  often  differed  even  in  name  f(om  their 
nearest  relatives:  the  ambition  of  the  former  was  therefore 
oontinuaUy  baffled  by  the  "DtvUto,"  that  of  the  latter  neTer, 
and  the  government  by  degrees  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  new,  inexperienced  and  generally  ignorant  men :  this 
was  a  &ir  autiject  of  complaint  for  those  ancient  Ouelphic  fami- 
lies whose  anceetors  had  established  the  constitntion  and  liber- 
ties of  Florence.  Hen  of  slender  connexion  and  members  of 
the  minor  trades  now  returned  frequently  to  office  but  the 
great  popolani  families  seldom :  at  the  periodical  scmtinies  for 
repleniriung  the  electjon-pursee,  notwithstanding  SToiy  precau- 
tion much  trick,  bribeiy,  b«atii^,  and  other  influences  were 
successfully  employed;  wherefore  because  the  more  scrupu- 
lously honest  disdained  these  demoralising  courses,  the  highw 
public  offices  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  of  less  senti- 
ment and  coarser  character. 

They  were  not  however  exclusively  wedded  to  any  great 
faction ;  they  understood  the  prsctical  interest  of  their  class  ; 
they  worked  alone ;  and  th«ir  highest  ambition  was  legitimate 
power,  not  the  suljugation  of  their  country  :  moreover  they 
were  as  yet  too  timid,  too  new  in  office  to  commit  great  crimee ; 
on  the  contraiy,  &ction  was  curbed,  Uie  citizens  were  more 
united  and  the  public  good  more  disinterestedly  studied  under 
the  influence  of  their  administration.  The  great  evil  was  cor- 
ruption of  the  periodical  scrutiny,  an  act  however  not  attribut- 
aUe  to  them  alone ;  and  as  few  of  these  citizens  had  any 
acknowledged  ancestors  or  public  notoriety  in  national  aflairs, 
they  were  open  to  the  chtu^  of  family  Ghibeliniam  or  any 
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other  stigma  that  for  the  moment  might  salt  their  enemies  to 
oast  upon  tliem. 

Certain  great  fuuiliea  angry  at  their  own  exclusion  avoUed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  ;  they  raised  a  ciy  that  govem- 
meut  was  become  eulusively  Ghibeline,  and  that  if  the  Captains 
of  Party  did  not  interfere,  their  own  power  which  was  the 
support  of  Italian  liberty  wotdd  be  utterly  annihilated.  Nor 
ms  it  tintnie  that  a  Ouelphic  ascendancy  formed  the  safe- 
guard of  liberty  as  the  enemy  of  all  Italian  tyrants  ;  for  if  a 
Ouelphic  citizen  nsniped  his  country's  freedom  and  trampled 
on  his  fellow-citizens,  he  straightway  joined  the  OhibeUne 
despots  and  their  party,  and  generally  maintsined  himself  by 
their  sapport ;  bat  the  Quelphs  were  rarely  allied  with  them 
and  always  their  enemies. 

The  ostensible  object  of  these  citizens  was  to  abridge  the 
Divieto  and  for  this  they  gained  many  supporters ;  but  their 
real  one  was  illegitimate  ambition  and  inture  granny  *. 

By  the  management  of  Piero  degli  Albizzi  the  law  against 
Ghibelinee  which  the  Seignory  were  unwilling  to  execute  waa 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Party  Guelph.a  magistracy 
consisting,  as  it  did  when  first  established,  of  two  nobles  with 
kni^tly  rank  and  two  popolani.  The  nobles  at  this  epoch 
were  Goellb  Gheraxdini  and  Geri  de'  Pazzi,  the  latter  a  friend 
of  Piero  degli  Albizzi :  the  others  were  Tommaso  Brancacci 
and  Simone  Simonetti ;  all,  according  to  Matteo  Villaui.  of 
in£u&ous  character.  These  in  their  real  or  pretended  zeal  to 
rapport  the  Guelphic  interest  re-proposed  a  modified  form  of 
the  anti-Ghibeline  law;  to  the  effect  that  if  any  Ghibeline 
dtizea  or  sulyect  of  Florence,  or  any  one  not  really  a  good 
Guelph,  bad  held  or  should  in  fatdre  bold  a  public  employment, 
on  being  regularly  accused  and  the  charge  proved  by  sis 
respectable  witnesses  he  should  either  be  capitally  condemned, 
or  else  fined  in  a  certain  siun,  to  be  settled  by  the  Seignory 

*  H.  TOlud,  LJbt  Tiii.,  op.  xxn.— Sinnondi,  toL  t.,  tsp.  Ht. 
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Vefore  vhom  he  happened  to  be  arraigned ;  and  even  if  he 
escaped  other  pnnislimeat  the  accusatwn  alone  was  to  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  his  ever  being  appointed  to  a 
public  office. 

This  law  displeased  all  good  dtizenB  even  of  the  most  deter- 
mined Guelpbs  :  it  was  the  act  of  a  faction,  but  afiected  every- 
body, and  yet  was  difficult  to  resist  without  derogating  from 
tile  honour  of  the  Party  Ouelph,  a  magistracy  universally  re- 
verenced bodi  from  its  antiqui^  and  the  peculiar  drcumetances 
of  its  cre^on.  Those  who  were  moat  suspected  as  Obibelines 
were  loudest  in  its  pruse  and  tried  to  nphold  its  execution 
until,  as  Villani  says,  the  stone  fell  upon  themBelvee;  but  the 
generality  felt  the  sudden  weight  without  any  direct  means  of 
eh^ngit  off;  they  felt  that  three  of  the  cE^t&ins  could  at  any 
moment  destroy  all  their  hopes  and  even  capitally  punish 
them ;  and  they  also  knew  that  the  eledion-purses  of  that 
magistracy  bad  been  lately  filled  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  Florence*. 

The  Seignory  shocked  at  the  injustice  of  such  a  law  refiiBed 
to  sanction  it,  but  the  captains  met  them  by  declarii^  their 
refusal  to  be  a  strong  proof  that  they  themselves  were  not 
good  Guelphs ;  and  finally  succeeded  by  clamour,  and  almost 
an  exhibition  of  physical  ibrce  in  compelling  its  enactment. 

Simone  de'  fiardi,  Uguccione  Buondelmonte,  Migliore  Gua- 
dagni,  and  Massaiazzo  RaEboani  the  next  elected  captains,  all 
eager  for  power  and  prompt  to  trouble,  lost  no  time  in  putting 
the  law  in  execution,  and  a  report  being  rife  that,  like  the 
endent  triumvirate,  they  kept  a  list  of  the  proscribed  and 
condemned  by  acclamation  universal  tenor  spread  thioi^ 
the  community.  Seventy  citizens  filled  their  first  list ;  where- 
fore every  individual  began  to  fear  himself  suspected  and  yet 
was  a&aid  to  speak,  because  the  slightest  expression  of  alarm 
would  be  received  as  a  proof  of  guilt    Neverthdess  many 

*  H.  TilUoi,  Lib.  TiiL,  ttf.  xxziL 
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presented  the  moet  abject  petitionB  to  the  captains  as  if  the^ 
were  sovdreign  princes,  pra^g  not  to  be  included  in  the  Iwt 
of  Buapected  persone. 

The  latter  thinking  that  too  sudden  and  general  an  alarm 
would  be  impolitic,  began  with  a  moderate  exercise  of  their 
power,  knowing  how  much  smoother  the  machine  would  roll 
if  gradually  and  silently  introduced ;  wherefore  accompanied 
hj  two  hundred  of  their  own  adherents  they  repaired  to  the 
palace  and  accused  four  obscure  dlizens  of  having  exercised 
some  trifling  office  in  times  past  and  admonished  five  others 
who  were  actually  in  office  ;  but  so  bU^ting  was  the  interdict 
that  the  &imilieB  of  two  never  ei^oyed  any  public  employment 
for  a  century  after.  This  moderate  half-concealed  exercise  of 
a  tremendous  power  only  served  to  show  its  wide  extent,  and 
increased  the  general  gloom  from  its  retrospective  action ;  for 
opposition  seemed  hopeless  and  fear  was  paramount  Ten 
da^  afterwards  two  more  citizens  were  condemned,  nor  did  the 
£miily  of  one  recover  its  privileges  for  three  generations: 
gathering  confidence  as  they  proceeded  the  Capitani  accused 
eight  more  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  April ;  having  in  the 
interval  increased  tlieir  prost^iption  list ;  four  others ;  so  that 
in  about  forty  days  eighteen  fiunilies  had  been,  if  not  c^itally 
condeimied,  at  least  fined  and  disfeanchised.  A&m  this  the 
trii)mviiate'B example  was  more  closely  followed;  for  olb^ether 
setting  aside  the  proscription  list  each  member  accused  whom 
he  pleased  and  the  others  acquiesced  :  "  Matt  thtm  no  enemy .' " 
was  the  question  amongst  them.  "  Contml  to  admottuh  mint 
and  I  Killdo  the  tame  by  thine  "*. 

Terror  bad  by  this  time  spread  so  widely  that  not  only  pri- 
vate individuals  but  the  priors  themselves,  although  conducting 
the  supreme  government,  were  fearful  of  opposing  this 
tyranny :  at  length,  as  ever  happens  in  extreme  cases, 
a  check  wa%  proposed  Cino  Buondoni   being  gon&lonier  of 

*  ».  Villuii,  Lib.  liii,,  cap.  xizL— Hw.  dl  Coppo  Slcftni,  Lib,  Ix.,  Snb.  674. 
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justice ;  and  accordinglj  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Apnl  tno 
more  popular  members  were  added  to  the  board  of  captains 
making  in  all  four  of  that  order,  three  of  whose  rotes  became 
necessary  to  pass  any  resolution :  the  noble  members  were 
made  eligible  from  any  of  the  aristocracy  under  knightly  raak  ; 
the  contraiy  of  which  had  bithertfl  reetiicted  this  honour  to 
a  few  families  ;  and  no  captain  by  the  new  regulation  could  be 
recjlected  in  leas  than  a  year  after  having  last  held  office :  a 
freah  scruiany  was  ordered,  new  membera  chosen,  the  bill 
passed  e*ery  council  and  became  law ;  and  thus  a  slight  check 
was  placed  on  the  r^idly  accelerating  force  of  so  fomddable  an 
engine  ■*". 

The  magutracy  of  the  Party  Quelph  as  a  natural  conaequence 
of  the  law  had  aasumed  this  power  of  warning  any  suspected 
fiuuihes,  or  those  ^om  they  affected  to  suspect  of  Ghibeline 
principles,  against  any  future  acceptance  of  office;  and  the 
citizens  so  admonished  receired  the  appellation  of  "^mmonitt." 
So  formidable  a  power  backed  by  the  prinlegee  ricbes  and 
patronage,  as  well  as  the  compact  organisation  of  this  body, 
became  a  terrible  instrument  of  faction :  it  was  a  state  within 
a  slate,  which  with  still  increasiag  audacity  indiscriminately 
admonished  all  that  were  privately  obnoxious  to  it  or  its  adhe- 
rents ;  so  that  during  the  nine  years  which  followed  its  fint 
introduction  in  1357  no  less  than  two  htindred  civic  &imlies  had 
been  disiranchised ;  and  yet  instead  of  being,  as  in  a  really  free 
countiy,  crushed  by  the  we^ht  of  public  opinion,  the  CapUtmi 
were  algectly  courted  by  eveiy  class  in  the  commonwealth  |. 

The  terror  so  deeply  planted  in  the  minds  of  men  by  this 
tyranny  could  only,  says  Leonardo  Aretino,  be  discovered  by 
their  looks ;  for  fear  and  danger  kept  every  body  silent  and 
the  city  had  changed  from  a  place  of  mirth  to  the  abode  of 
melancholy. 
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Those  who  most  courted  the  Capitanl  were  Fiero  Albizzi, 
Lapo  (U  Castiglionchio  and  Carlo  Strozzi  chiefs  of  the  Albizzi 
faction,  wherefore  Ugnccione  de'  Ricd  had  the  doable  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  commonwealth  rained  through  hla  own 
&ctious  spirit,  and  his  rivals  BQatching  away  the  veiy  shaft 
which  he  had,  as  he  thought,  so  adroitly  launched  for  their 
destroction. 

Ai^iy  and  disappointed  he  stn^led  long  in  vain ;  but  in 
1866  on  the  occauon  of  Niccolo  Mosacd  being  admonished, 
Baldeee  Baldesi  being  gonlalonier  and  Ricd  himself  one  of 
the  prioiB ;  a  hit  oceasion  presented  itself  for  oppomug  this 
evil :  Monacci  who  had  been  eecretary  to  the  repubUc  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  talent,  imiversally  respected,  and  a  thorough 
Goelph ;  so  that  the  iqjusldce  of  his  accusation  was  too  palpable 
to  be  honestly  sanctioned,  and  the  Seignory  refused  to  entertain 
ic  They  compelled  the  captains  to  annul  their  accusation  and 
even  earned  a  resolution  in  full  cotmcil  that  no  suspicion  ahould 
thereofter  r»t  on  the  fair  fame  of  Niccolo  Monacci. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  Bicci  seized  the  ocoasiim  to 
impress  his  colleagues  with  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  as  the  addition  of  two  popolani  in  1358  had  pro- 
duced some  benefieia]  effects  he  now  proposed  to  augment  the 
Guelphio  board  to  nine  members,  choosing  two  from  the  infe- 
rior trades  and  five  popolani  in  order  more  efiectually  to  check 
the  nobles  who  were  believed  to  be  the  most  active  and  resolute 
upholders  of  this  peinidous  system.  The  proposed  decree 
enacted  that  no  man  should  even  be  declared  a  Ghibeline 
unless  sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  board ;  and  a  permanent 
list  of  Guelphic  citizens  was  formed,  from  which  twenty-four 
persons  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  acting  as  a  grand  jury 
decided  in  the  first  instance,  after  hearing  the  accused,  whether 
there  were  just  grounds  for  proceeding  to  a  public  accusation, 
twenty-two  votes  being  necessary  for  this  preliminary  decision. 
The  bill  went  triumphantly  through  every  council  with  general 
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Q  and  for  a  while  did  good  ;  but  it  was  finally  under- 
mined by  political  artifice,  and  both  Actions  maintained  a 
hostile  and  menacing  eqoalit;  until  1371,  when  the  Albizzi 
gathered  fireeh  vigour ;  as  will  be  hereafter  related  *. 

Durit^  tbe  earl;  part  of  these  tranaactioos  some  Oenoese 
galleys  under  Pisan  in6nence  anuoyed  the  Florentine  com- 
merce until  oppoaed  by  an  ant^oniet  squadron  of  ten  sail  from 
Pro7en9e  and  four  from  Naples  which  soon  diecked  their  auda- 
city and  formed  the  first  naval  armament  that  Florence  had  as 
yet  Tontured  to  maintain.  It  was  not  long  waut«d ;  for  Pisa 
seeing  herself  bafHed  at  all  points  declared  the  trade  with 
Talamone  free  to  every  nadon.  and  the  Fbrentines  though  still 
Buspcious  after  a  while  dismissed  all  but  five  galleys,  which  they 
long  continued  to  retun  for  commercial  protection.  Pisa  had 
thna  learned  to  her  cost  that  she  was  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  or  even  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  Florence,  and 
that  neither  the  vast  expense,  nor  public  iiquries,  nor  private 
losses,  nor  restricted  trade,  nor  her  own  subsequent  advances, 
uor  those  of  others  in  her  behalf,  could  shake  the  resolution  of 
that  republic  or  abate  one  jot  of  her  haughty  independence  f. 
The  inconvenience  was  assuredly  great,  but  the  moral  effect  was 
greater ;  and  an  increased  self-confidence  bother  with  a 
conscious  dignity  and  an  indpient  navy  remained  to  support 
the  Florentines. 

A  dispute  between  Cortona  and  Perugia  w]ucb  involved 
Siena  in  a  war  with  the  latt«r  was  maintained  with  such 
asperity  as  to  determine  the  last-mentioned  state  to  solicit 
Count  Lando'a  dangerous  assistance.  The  great  company  was 
then  in  Romagna  and  commanded  in  his  absence  by  Count 
Broccardo  and  Amerigo  del  Cavalletto :  Broccardo  demanded  a 
free  passage  through  the  Florentine  territory  into  that  of  Peru- 
gia, which  was  peremptorily  refiised  and  the  mountain  posses 
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more  atron^;  guarded  in  concert  nith  the  Guidi  and  Ubaldini. 
Manno  Donati,  OioT.  de'  Medici,  Amerigo  CaTalcanli,  Blmone 
Pernzzi  aitd  afterwards  Filippo  MscchiaTelli  were  sent  to  insist 
on  Broccardo's  execution  of  the  late  treaty  with  Albomoz,  hj 
which  Count  Xando  had  engaged  not  to  enter  Tuscany  for  two 
years  to  oome.  The  latter  who  had  in  the  inteiim  returned 
from  Germany,  at  once  disclaimed  any  intention  of  annoying 
Florence,  and  persuaded  the  ambassadors,  with  the  after  sanc- 
tion of  their  government,  to  trace  for  him  a  route  along  their 
frontier  from  the  Val  di  Lamone  to  Uarradi ;  and  thence  by 
CaatigUone  and  Biibrco  to  Belforte ;  to  Dicomano,  Vioorata, 
and  Bibiena ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  prudently  detained  them 
as  hoetagea.  Under  their  auspices  Lando  began  his  march ; 
but  on  the  S4th  of  July  the  adventurers  plundered  Csstigtione 
and  BifoTco ;  this  belonging  to  the  Counts  Guide ;  that  to  the 
Ubaldini  family;  an  outrage  not  taken  meekly  even  at  the 
moment  and  still  lese  so  afterwards.  The  moody  glances  and 
half-uttered  threateninga  of  the  peaaantiy  were  unheeded ;  their 
imprecations  derided;  their  complaints  ill  listened  to,  and 
worse  understood;  and,  says  Villani,  the  soldiers  being  ever  as 
true  to  plunder  as  the  ma^et  to  iron,  a  desperate  revenge  was 
the  consequence.  Count  Lando  had  notice  of  their  intentions 
the  same  evening  but  undervaluing  their  skill,  numbers,  and 
equipment,  fearleealy  made  prepamdoos  for  threading  the 
dangerous  pass  of  "  Le  ScaUUa  "  or  the  "  Trap* "  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  rood  throu^  this  defile  although  abort,  was  ateep  and 
difficult :  it  led  along  the  bank  of  a  torrent  from  Biforco 
Co  Belforte  winding  for  nearly  two  miles  between  impending 
hills  overs  narrow  rugged  bottom  walled  in  by  lofty  clii&  and 
loose  misshapen  rocks,  and  covered  with  atones  and  other 
obstacles :  it  was  a  dark  and  dangerous  passage,  made  as  it 
were  for  deception,  iriiich  probably  acquired  for  it  the  appro- 
priate and  impressive  appellation  that  it  bore. 
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Amerigo  del  Cavaltetta  witii  the  advanced  guard  the  baggage 
the  camp-followers,  and  all  the  ambaaeadoEB  except  oae ;  either 
from  design  or  unreadisesa  in  the  peasantrj,  vas  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested ;  but  the  other  dirisiona  when  well  entered 
vers  unezpectedl;r  attacked,  at  fiist  by  about  eigh^  metics 
and  then  by  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  district.  Every  slope 
and  bush  and  rock  was  suddenly  in  motion;  (he  mountain 
seemed  to  heave  as  if  ehaken  by  an  earthquake  and  as  it  were 
loosenii^  from  itself,  rolled  down  amidst  thondering  sfaouls 
and  unutterable  ctiofusion  in  a  mingled  mass  of  rocks  and  stones 
and  earth  and  trees  and  dust,  in  one  promiscuous  ruin ;  while 
from  the  top  of  all,  unmitigated  stomiB  of  slings  and  arrows 
kept  showering  on  the  victims. 

Count  Lando,  1^0  ai  the  first  alarm  was  carelessly  taking 
some  refreshment  on  horseback  with  his  helmet  off;  now 
hastily  replaced  it  and  sounding  to  anna ;  instantly  dismounted 
a  hundred  Hungarian  cavalry  and  sent  them  scnunbling  along 
the  heights  to  dislodge  the  peasantry:  but  these  were  far  more 
nomerons  and  securely  posted ;  while  the  others,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  their  country  were  heavy  with  arms  and  cnmbmos 
garments :  the  combat  here  was  short  and  &tal,  but  still  some 
escaped.  MeanwhUeCountBroccardovith  his  horse  andarmour, 
were  crushed  to  a  bloody  and  unseemly  mass  and  rolled  with 
the  rock  that  killed  him  down  into  the  torrent,  where  multitudes 
shared  his  destiny ;  strength  was  powerless,  skill  useless,  arms 
defenceless,  and  courage  of  no  avail  but  to  toach  men  how  to 
die:  nothing  couldwithstand  the  ruin  from  above;  and  the  whole 
army  thus  suddenly  ensnared,  stru^led  with  hopeless  misera- 
ble death.  On  seeing  this,  the  peasantry  like  vultures  stooped 
fiercely  from  the  heights  and  clustering  roiutd  their  victims 
prolonged  the  slaughter :  with  javelins  first,  and  then  with 
shorter  weapons  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  and  struck  and 
murdered  with  impunity ;  for  terror,  pressure,  and  confusion 
precluded  all  rcBistanco. 
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A  TBSBal  of  Coant  Guido's  with  twelve  of  his  comrades 
attacked  Lando  who  sword  in  hand  made  a  long  and  gallant 
defence  but  wati  compelled  to  Bunender ;  holding  his  weapon 
by  the  point  and  seeing  it  accepted  he  ventured  to  remoTe  bis 
helmet  when  a  peasant  nearly  despatched  him  bj  a  treacherous 
blow :  this  was  a  signal  for  general  submission  or  escape :  the 
horsemen  leaped  firom  their  steeds,  hastily  dofied  their  armour, 
and  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  escaping  as  they  best  conld 
amongst  the  rocks  and  thickets  of  the  pass,  while  the  more 
ready  footmen  flew  in  every  direction  that  promised  a  shadow 
of  safe^.  But  ere  thia  time  not  only  all  the  countiy-men  were 
fighting,  but  the  women  also  mshed  down  screaming  from  the 
hills  to  assist  their  hnsbanda  and  share  in  the  general  spoil : 
money,  arms,  jewels,  belts  of  massive  silver,  and  other  valuables, 
were  torn  from  the  dead  and  dying  or  wrenched  in  exchange  for 
death  from  the  fugitives  with  all  the  madness  of  i^iacil^  and 
revenge.  Three  hondred  knights  lay  alangfat£red  on  the  rocks 
besides  a  thousand  war-horaes  and  three  hundred  palfreys; 
many  more  were  made  prisoners  both  of  hoise  and  foot ;  and 
of  those  that  escaped  from  the  pass  nombers  were  captured  by 
loose  bodies  of  peasantry  who  had  taken  no  part  in  tbe  action. 

Cavalletto  on  hearii^  of  this  disaster  hurried  on  in  alarm  to 
Dicomano  and  there  entrenched  himself ;  but  this  could  never 
have  availed  and  all  would  assuredly  have  perished  if,  to  save 
themselves,  tiie  Florentine  ambessddore  bad  not  restnuned  popu- 
lar hxj  and  in  a  forced  march  of  forty-two  miles  led  him  by  the 
pass  of  8taU  into  the  Imolese  territory.  The  authorities  were 
blamed,  and  it  surely  ofiered  a  noble  opportoni^  of  aacrifictng 
or  at  least  risking  life  for  the  sake  of  their  country ;  an  occasion 
that  only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  exalted  spirits  have  ever 
dared  to  embrace :  the  Dedi  would  have  done  it,  but  these 
republicans  were  men  of  a  safer  temperament*. 

•  H.  VilUni,  Lib.  Tiii.,  ctp.  Uni ,    Uli.  li-,  p.  566. — Leon.  Antino,  Ub. 
Ixiiil.,  liiiT.,  liati, — S.  Ammlntn,    TiiL,p.l47. 
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The  Btragglen  joined  GetTalletto  at  Imola  and  he  waa  after- 
wards reeofoTced  by  two  thousand  Geimau  cavalry  who  faad 
quitted  the  Seneee  and  Femgian  armies  to  wreak  thor  ren- 
geance  on  the  Florentines.  But  nothit^  daunted,  Flof«noe 
continued  to  guard  her  defiles  and  passea  and  aimultaneonsly 
exerted  henelf  to  make  peace  between  Siena  and  Fenigia ; 
this  mediation  succeeded  and  both  being  tired  of  war  tlie  ooa- 
ditiona  were  left  entirely  to  her  discretioii :  UontepnloanO  wm 
accordingly  made  free  and  independent  of  Siena,  as  Cortmoa  was 
neariy  so  of  Perugia ;  both  cdties  were  dissatisfied  at  this  award, 
yet  submitted  without  ogtun  breaking  out  into  open  wai&re ; 
but  this  happened  somewhat  later. 

Count  Lando  by  bribii^  his  captors,  after  aome  adventures 
esc^wd  sorely  wounded  to  Bologna,  the  remnant  of  bia  fre»- 
bootere  having  been  placed  in  safe^  against  aU  eipectaticai, 
against  all  hope,  and  against  all  commands,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Florentine  ambassadors.  Amerigo  was  yet  unsafe  at 
Oicomano  as  Count  Onido  and  all  his  vaasab  were  still  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  the  massacre  of  the  Scalelle  having  only  half 
appeased  tbem :  t^  ba^age  remained  untouched ;  the  republic 
had  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  arms  immediately  around 
him ;  the  roads  were  cut  and  every  pass  was  occupied ;  there 
was  no  escape,  no  safe^  but  in  the  personal  terror  of  the 
ambassadors  for  Amer^  had  promised  them  the  first  death- 
wound  in  case  of  disaster.  In  Florence  all  was  animation; 
more  numerous  councils  were  summoned  and  in  iaH  consulta- 
tbn  on  the  nece8sai7  movements ;  there  was  complete  nnani- 
mit; ;  the  company  by  its  excesses  bad  broken  eveiy  compact 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  republic  was  atiU  bound 
to  keep  them. 

There  was  alirays  a  refined  theoretical  feeling  of  right  and 
justice  alive  in  Florence  but  seldom  strong  enough  to  prevtul 
against  public  or  private  interest :  in  this  case  opinions  were 
divided  and  a  middle  couree  was  taken ;  orders  were  issued  not 
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to  allow  foreign  soldiers  to  ent^r  the  Florentine  territory,  or 
fumisb  them  with  any  supplies ;  and  although  hostilitieB  were 
not  poBitiTely  directed  against  Amerigo  by  public  decree  yet  no 
man  was  forbidden  to  ofieud  bim ;  which  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  coimtiy  was  unequivocal  destrnctJou.  Cavalletto  conscious 
of  his  danger  despatched  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Florence 
on  his  own  behalf:  hia  inflaence  caused  another  assembly  of 
more  muneFons  councils  in  which  almost  every  citizen  that  hod 
ever  held  office  assisted ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  more :  the 
ambassador  pleaded  in  vain ;  the  former  decree  vms  confirmed 
and  even  re-confirmed  by  three  other  coundls  convoked  at  the 
powerfiil  instance  of  this  citizen  who  hod  great  weight  in  the 
commonwealth.  But  these  solemn  and  repeated  expressions 
of  the  national  will  availed  notiiing  against  the  safety  of  the 
Florentine  ambaaaadors ;  unlike  R^ulus  they  acted  for  them- 
sdves  not  for  Florence  and  even  disobeyed  her  mandates :  by 
which,  says  Villani,  may  be  imagined  what  audacity  swelled 
the  hearts  of  gieeX  citizens,  and  how  small  their  reverence  for 
th^  Dountiy !  And  justly  so ;  he  continues ;  for  in  those  days 
the  country  neither  rewarded  merit  nor  punished  iniquity ;  but 
private  and  party  interest  smothered  all  patriotic  feeling  and 
enabled  them  to  bear  any  public  iiyury  with  composure. 

Amerigo  and  hia  comjmnions  had  now  scarcely  three  days' 
subsistence;  numerous  and  angry  bauds  kept  thickening  round 
them ;  the  hills  above  Sieve  bristled  with  Florentine  speaia 
crossbow-men  lined  every  eminence,  the  passes  were  retrenched, 
sb^ngtliened,  and  numerously  guarded ;  four  hundred  Floren- 
tine [nen-a^aIms  under  the  German  Broccordo  were  alread} 
in  their  saddles  and  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  A  feel 
ing  of  compassion  for  his  countiymen  toudied  this  chieftain' 
heart  and  overcame  his  loyal^ :  by  the  ambassadors' connivance 
he  repaired  secretly  to  Dicomano  and  had  an  interview  with 
Amerigo  which  resulted  in  a  decision,  as  the  event  proved,  to 
conduct  the  company  safely  to  Vicchio  in  the  Florentine  state 
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despite  of  tiie  late  decrees,  and  leave  them  mastere  of  the  plain 
of  MugeUo  with  all  its  abundance.  No  cammimicatdon  of  this 
was  made  throi^  their  colleague  to  the  seigooiy,  the  military 
oommandera  believed  that  they  were  to  receive  orders  from  the 
embassy  and  Broccardo  amongst  the  rest  willingly  accepted 
the  rear  guard  for  the  Letter  defence  of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  sound  of  the  Florentine  trumpets  which  were  sent 
forward  by  the  captive  ambassadors  with  great  state ;  the  roads 
and  passes  were  re-opened,  all  impediments  removed,  and 
Amerigo  wss  pubhcly  escorted  by  a  band  of  floientine  cross- 
bow-men to  Vicchio  :  here  hia  followers  were  supphed,  through 
a  second  breach  of  orders,  with  the  veiy  provisions  that  were 
sent  by  government  for  the  national  troops,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing even  took  place  between  Count  Guido  s  vassals  who  hovered 
on  their  flanks  and  the  Florentine  escort.  On  beholding  these 
unlooked-for  proceedings  the  remaining  soldiers,  citizens,  and 
peasantry,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  hills, 
were  indignant  and  amazed,  yet  so  far  respected  their  country's 
ministers  as  to  refrain  from  acdve  violence,  but  loudly  declared 
that  the  republic  was  sacrificed  and  denounced  its  unfuthAil 
servants.  After  four-and-twenty  hours'  delay  Amerigo  resumed 
his  march  under  the  care  of  Manno  Donati,  but  not  without 
laying  an  ambuscade  for  the  armed  multitudes  that  infested 
him  and  killing  many  in  the  combat :  hunying  forward  under 
the  guidance  of  Ghisello  d^li  Ubaldini,  an  able  chief,  who 
increased  the  robber's  alarm  to  clear  his  own  territory,  Amerigo 
with  great  difficulty  accomplished  this  eventful  movement. 

But  Florence  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  great  oompaay : 
reenforced  by  the  Seneae  and  Perugian  bands  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries under  Anichino  Baumgorten  (or  Uongardo  as  be  is 
cslled  by  Italian  authors)  they  made  an  attempt  on  Faenza 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  a^d  of  three  hundred  Florentine 
cavalry ;  this  and  the  persuasion  that  the  dkaster  at  ScalelU 
wss  connived  at  by  Florence,  redoubled  their  threats  and  hatred 
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bat  did  not  dimlniah  their  feara.  The  Florentines  being  no 
less  apprehensive,  after  some  time  wasted  in  legal  disputes 
wit^  Bologna  about  the  poesession  of  Lo  StaU,  ran  a.  strong 
intrenohment  .flanked  with  towera  across  that  pass  for  eight 
miles,  reaching  &om  the  summit  of  the  adjoining  hiU  to  the 
town  of  Monte- Vivagno  and  stationing  a  guard  of  twelve  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  infantry  to  maintain  it :  they  then  concluded 
a  league  witli  the  legate  at  Faenza  against  eveiy  free  company 
for  two  years  to  come,  but  as  yet  having  no  regular  genera], 
Pandolfo  Ma]at«9ta  of  Rimini  was  invi£ed  to  assume  that  dig- 
nity. Thia  le^^e  availed  nothing,  for  the  Abbot  of  Clugny 
then  l^ate  proving  much  too  unwarlike  for  his  station,  Cardinal 
Albomoz  was  again  appointed  who  after  a  month  of  intrigues 
at  Florence,  spent  in  vain  and  interested  attempts  to  reconcile 
tliat  republic  with  Count  Lando,  qaitted  it  not  very  well  pleased 
with  her  fimmess. 

Nevertheless  they  were  still  very  uneasy  at  the  schemes  and 
threatenings  of  this  freebooter,  but  issuing  a  decree  which  for- 
bid any  sul^ect  or  citizen  on  pain  of  death  to  serve  in  the 
Grand  Company  and  with  a  more  generous  spirit  than  the  car- 
dinal's, tbe  seignory  prepared  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  dieir  coimtiy. 

Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  after  having  completed  theil- 
discreditable  act  audaciously  returned  to  Florence  :  confiding 
in  their  political  influence  they  unblushingly  vindicated  their 
conduct  and  were  aa  shamelessly  absolved ;  they  haughtily 
repelled  any  public  investigation  or  reproof  even  in  face  of  the 
council,  and  asserted  with  &ctdouB  impudence  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  have  in  so  brief  a  period  expelled  tJiis  band  of 
robbers  from  the  countiy  * ! 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  five  powerful  citizens  first  dis- 
obeying the  orders  and  then  braving  the  whole  power  of  the 
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Florentine  republic  I  But  Florence  was  really  on  extensiTe 
aristocracy,  not  a  republic ;  and  although  more  tree  and  enet^ 
getic  than  a  despotism,  mis  equally  filled  with  its  vices  Ihou^ 
they  were  broken  and  repreesed  by  competition.  Power  whe- 
ther regal  or  democratic  spoils  man ;  but  the  former  tends  to 
paralyse  bis  efficiently  useM  lacalties  while  the  latter  admits 
of  a  more  active  growth  of  them,  both  for  good  and  evil :  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  first  depend  on  one  individual  and  are 
mortal :  those  of  the  second  on  the  emulative  w<n-king  of  soc- 
ceaaive  minds  and  are' eternal.  In  one  the  intellectual  fire  is 
half  bidden  under  a  bushel ;  in  the  other  it  expends  and  bums 
even  to  coufl^nttion.  Theoretically  there  could  not  be  a 
moment's  hesitation  ia  the  choice;  practically  we  are  often 
compelled  meet  unwillingly  to  pause,  and  balance  the  respective 
evils  :  the  leaden  pressure  of  despotism  is  sickening ;  the  wild- 
fire of  democracy  is  appalling ;  but  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
crime  is  perliaps  proportdonably  equal :  for  human  passions  in 
whatsoever  condition,  unless  well  governed,  will  either  smoulder 
or  blaze,  undermine  or  openly  destroy,  according  to  their 
medium  of  acttcm;  wherefore  that  form  of  government  is 
surely  best  which  tends  most  effectually  to  strengthen  the 
moral  dignity  of  man,  and  however  theoretically  good  may  be 
the  constitntion  of  any  state,  no  nation  will  long  preserve  its 
freedom,  thoi^h  the  forms  remsin ;  vbem  "pure  and  vndefUtd 
rriigion  "*  and  Bound  morality,  which  are  nearly  identical,  do 
not  form  the  basis  of  public  virtue. 

CaTEHPousT  lfoi(iKCH*_Bii^uid :  Edwud  III.— Scstlwd  :  Dvrld  IL 

— Pnnce  :  John  (the  Good).— Angon :  Peter  IT.— Cutile  and  Leon  :  Peter 
tfa<  Cruel.  —  Portngil :  Alphonao  IT.  U  13E7,  tfasn  Pettr  I.  —  Ocmian 
Emperor:  Chule>  IT.  of  LiiiNiiburg.— Pope:  lucacanl  TI. — Noplet:  Lonii 
■nd  J«nu  I.~8icily  :  Louis  to  1355,  then  Fiederic  III.-QiwkEmperar  : 
John  CinlmcDlene  to  13^5,  then  John  PalmlDgul. — TuiUah  EmpJM  :  OrUiul, 
(eitabliihH  hinuelf  in  Europe  in  1353).  —  Potud  ;  Cwmii  tlte  Gmt.  — 
HoDguj  :'  Louii  tbe  Gnat,  iri'  the  houH  of  Ni|dee-Aiijou. 

■  Geaenl  ^lietle  of  Stint  Jmmei,  cfa^.  i^  v.  27- 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ROM    A.D.  13B>   TO   A.D.  J! 


As  Om  public  treastiry  of  a  nation  k  filled  bj  the  contribu- 
tions, and  commonlj  the  forced  contiibutioiiB  of  all,  so  ntost 
think  that  it  ma?  be  dipped  into  without  any  moral 
difiScolty  as  long  as  thej  can  avoid  the  penaltiss  of 
law ;  and  aa  a  state  of  war  affords  more  fitcili^  for  the  sxenase 
of  such  labouts,  it  has  generally  been  welcomed,  if  not  aa  a 
CaToniite  of  nalaimal  nilera  be  they  many  or  few,  at  leaat  as  a 
welcome  coai^ntor  in  accomplishing  theii  own  deeiies.  On 
the  other  hand  a  long  peace  with  all  ila  permanent  connexions 
and  associationa,  is  idwaya  a  slow  thoof^  necessary,  and  per- 
hqia  the  only  means  of  convincing  exiatii^  generations  of  its 
great  and  lasting  advantages.  But  war  whether  proceeding 
from  internal  ambition  or  extomal  violence  is  the  inevitable, 
tboogh  it  may  bo  the  distant  source  of  national  ruin;  for 
almost  every  public  matter,  civil,  political,  or  religions,  but 
more  especially  military,  ultimately  resolves  itoelf  into  a 
qnestifHl  of  finanoe :  money  is  the  alpha  and  om^a,  the  mover 
or  the  ot^ect,  of  every^iing  connect«d  with  the  affidrs  tJ 
civilized  man ;  and  aa  its  sonicee  are  finite  while  the  wants  ai» 
infinite,  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  finigality  can  prevent  ulti- 
mate rain ;  not  the  finigalily  of  parsimony,  but  the  enlif^- 
ened  ability  of  efBcacions  expenditure.  Yet  as  econon^ 
may  be  in  vain  expected  from  powers  that  eiijoy  the  froitc 
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mthout  the  pressure  of  tamtioo,  odI;  those  who  bear  the 
burden  are  Ukel;  to  iratch  with  any  solicitude  over  the  public 
expenses,  and  eveu  they  with  a  sleepy  glance  at  ita  efi&cient 
appropriation  ;  nay,  they  will  recklessly  sanction  new  wars,  new 
expense  and  extravagance,  and  therefore  new  accumulatioDS  of 
debt  and  danger,  as  long  as  any  fresh  source  is  opened  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  bu^ess  or  inclinations.  And  this  wiU 
ever  be  if  a  disinterested  love  of  countiy  is  not  the  moving 
principle;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  Florentines:  the  con- 
sequences of  their  old  folly  the  Lucchese  war,  were  now 
apparent,  and  iresh  expenses  debts  and  contributions  became 
necessary.  The  infant  navy  though  useful,  and  even  requimte, 
was  no  light  charge ;  the  alteration  of  their  whole  line  of  com- 
merce, though  a  spirited  and  politic  act,  was  not  accomplidied 
for  nothing;  subsidies  and  opposition  to  the  grand  comptuiy 
drained  large  sums,  and  the  still  tueoaced  hostilities  of  Count 
Lando  with  the  generally  disturbed  aspect  of  Italian  politics 
rendered  additional  fimds  indispensable.  But  the  countiy  was 
deep  in  debt,  the  revenues  almost  all  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
interest  of  former  loans,  and  the  people  in  such  a  staie  that  any 
imposition  of  new  taxes  unsanctioned  by  an  enemy's  presence 
would  have  been  insufferable  and  even  dangerous.  The  public 
mind  was  moreover  highly  irritated  by  Guelphic  persecutions 
which  still  continued  in  spite  of  every  restraint,  and  which  did 
not  even  allow  acknowledged  good  citizesia  to  remain  quiet,  but 
still  draped  them  iiom  pnvate  life  and  condemned  them  as 
Ghibelines. 

Manetto  da  Filicaia  the  new  gonfalonier  and  his  coUeagoes 
had  therefore  no  resource  but  borrowing  and  its  attendant 
evils:  yet  public  credit  bad  fallen  so  low  that  a  new  loan 
became  no  easy  task  even  on  ruinous  conditions :  nevertheless 
a  decree  went  forth  on  the  twelfth  of  January  offering  five  florins 
interest  tor  every  hundred,  with  credit  in  the  pubUc  books 
for  thrice  that  sum,  thus  making  the  whole  interest  amount 
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to  16  per  cent  per  amuim  and  all  the  privileges  tuid  immu- 
nities e^jo^ed  by  other  creditors.  This  was  the  fourth 
"  Monte"  or  public  stock  created  siDce  the  Lucchese  mtr  and 
120,000  florins  were  realised  by  the  expedient  at  the  expense 
of  360,000  of  additional  debt  with  its  attendant  interest! 
Nor  was  this  from  any  scarcity  of  money  in  tlie  market  but  a 
pore  want  of  confidence  in  public  securities,  occasioned  by  the 
pemicioiis  system  of  making  new  loans  and  forming  new  stocks 
oo  every  fresh  emergency*. 

This  was  an  unpromising  commencement  of  the  year  at 
home,  and  the  aspect  of  foreign  affiiirs  was  scarcely  less  cheer- 
less and  forbidding.  Before  thedisasterof  ScalellaCountLando 
carried  off  to  Germany  all  the  plunder  he  had  amassed  in 
Italy ;  and  after  redeeming  mortgaged  lands  and  buying  new 
estates  he  repaired  to  court  and  convinced  Charles  IV,  that 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  imperial  authority  in  Tuscany, 
yet  if  armed  with  a  royal  warrant  he  would  still  engage  at 
hia  ovm  expense  to  restore  it,  as  the  province  swarmed  with 
German  mercenaries  all  secretly  or  openly  attached  to  the 
company.  There  would  be  small  danger  of  battle,  and  a  sin^e 
city  being  once  occupied  all  the  rest  he  promised  should  be 
quickly  broi^ht  under  subjection.  Thus  persuaded,  Charles 
(^pointed  Lando  hia  Vicar  in  Pisa  but  secretly  gave  him  mors 
extensive  powers,  and  the  agreement  made  with  Siena  by 
Count  Broccardo  most  seasonably  favoured  him,  so  that  the 
a&ir  of  Scalella  probably  saved  Tuscany  \. 

During  I^mdo's  recovery  the  renmant  of  his  company  under 
Amerigo  del  Cavalletto  served  the  captain  of  Forli  then 
besieged  by  the  legate,  and  his  being  joined  by  Baun^arten 
and  Count  Luffo  with  about  two  thousand  Barbute  and  a  nume- 
rous infantry  from  Siena  produced  the  attack  and  repulse  at 

*  M.  TilUni,  Lib.  viji.,  op.  ]ix<.,  and    p.  SI,  wid  note. 

Ub.  ii.,  c^  ili.— 8.  AmminlD,  Ub.    t  H.  ViUui,  Ub.  lilL,  oip.  Iziiii. 
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F&etiza :  but  sdll  further  augmented  by  Oennans  from  almoet 
evaiy  Italian  fft&ta,  these  freebooton  resumed  their  fonnot 
Audacity  now  mii^led  with  aa  ardent  thirst  of  Tengeance,  and 
"  To  Floraut,  To  Flormet"  became  the  general  ciy :  never' 
theless  &iling  in  some  attempts  to  force  the  moonluD 
passes,  thej  on  hearing  of  Malateeta'e  appointment  retired 
into  Romagna. 

After  ceaseless  ravages  and  much  privation  Lando  vras  finally 
succoured  by  Oiovauni  d'  Ole^o  then  Lord  of  Bologna,  who 
being  Buapicioos  of  the  nevr  Legate's  intentions,  resolved  to  be 
prepared ;  but  a  personal  conference  with  Albornoz  removed 
these  fears  and  the  company,  still  exasperated  against  Florence, 
once  more  resumed  its  wonted  course  of  rapine.  The  territoiy  of 
Bimini  was  re-plundered ;  Sogliano  nasi  Cesina  and  many  mora 
places  were  stormed,  or  otherwise  taken  without  remorse  or 
mercy,  and  Florence  herself  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  lest  they 
ahoQld  make  &  descent  by  Faggiuola  and  Boigo  San  Sepolcn 
into  her  tenitoiy.  After  breathing  awhile  at  Sogliano  and 
leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  people's  care  th^  agaia 
set  forth,  but  were  do  sooner  departed  than  a  body  c^  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  attacked  the  town,  plundered  tlie  bag- 
gage and  murdered  the  sick  and  wounded  *. 

The  cold  was  so  intense  at  this  time  that  snow  lay  twenty  feet 
deep  in  the  atreets  of  Boli^na ;  a  great  hall  was  excavated  be- 
neath tbia  chilly  maas  aod  an  enteitaiiuiient  given  in  commemo- 
ration of  BO  rare  an  event ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  audi  a  season 
these  adventurers  were  still  oat  in  search  of  food  and  shelter 
but  nearly  dispersed  and  aanihilatad  I7  ita  severity :  neverthe- 
lees  Hbey  worried  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and  at  the  some 
time  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Albomoz  who 
without  the  concurrence  of  Fbrence  was  for  liia  own  views 
still  attempting  to  effect  a  reoonciliatioti  between  them  |. 
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No  paiticukr  affectioa  for  that  city  moved  the  legat«,  bat 
be  calculated  on  the  nsBistaiice  of  her  iraigh^  piuse  and  Iftvish 
expenditore  to  rid  the  ecdeaiutical  Btatee  for  a  aeaBon  of  so 
tonnidablQ  tax  obstacle  to  his  present  w^emes ;  and  the  &i(^t, 
folly,  or  reTerence  of  the  Florentines  in  eanotioaing  his  lormer 
unauthorised  compact  encouraged  soeh  hopes.  It  was  nov 
otherwise,  for  she  hod  noblj  reeolTod  to  spend  her  last  bithing 
in  driving  these  miscreants  from  a  oountry  which  for  jears  bad 
been  disgraoefoll;  snlgected  to  their  yet  unchastised  aggres- 
sions, rather  than  offer  the  sUghtaet  tribute  ibr  the  purchase  of 
a  doobtlul  fbrbeaianoe.  In  the  &ce  of  all  this  Albomoz  con- 
cluded his  txeoty,  b;  which  he  engaged  on  the  church's  part  to 
pay  Count  Lando  46,000  florins  and  that  the  Florentines 
should  disbuise  60,000  more  for  the  purchase  of  four  yean' 
tranquillity ;  and  if  these  terms  were  not  accepted  within  five 
days  bj  the  latter  he  further  bound  himself  to  fbifeit  10,000 
florins  in  addition.  Albomoz  felt  more  oonfident  bom  having 
tampered  with  oertain  of  the  citizens  wbo  secretly  assured 
him  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified,  as  well  from  reve- 
rence to  him  and  the  church  as  from  the  apprehension  that 
Florence  might  be  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  great 
company. 

The  publication  of  this  agreement  kindled  a  universal 
flame :  there  were  indeed  some  few  of  the  worst  citizens  that 
supported  it,  but  in  general  the  moral  courage  and  nobler 
spirit  of  Florence  broke  out  in  vivid  brightness;  the  timid, 
selfish,  and  evil-minded  were  rebuked  or  awed  into  silence ;  a 
prond  independent  patriotism  pervaded  every  rank,  and  this,  or 
any  other  treaty  with  Count  Lando  and  hie  myrmidons,  was 
loudly  and  scotnfiilly  rcgected :  a  report  which  also  prevailed 
that  Albomoz  was  covertly  working  to  obtain  the  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Florence  added  force  to  indignation  and  created 
an  univereal  abuse  of  his  name  and  principles.  Nevertheless 
a  mission  was  instantly  sent  to  detach  hiip  if  possible  from  the 
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Qerman  robber  and  once  more  offer  him  the  irhole  support  of  Flo- 
rence :  to  this  Albomoz  apparently  agreed,  bat  almost  tnnmltB- 
neoosl;  concluded  a  new  compact  with  Lando  br  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  60,000  florins  to  relieve  the  ecclesiastical  statee 
from  his  destructive  vistlations. 

Thus  enriched  the  company  waxed  stronger  and  bolder,  and 
their  spirit  was  bigh  with  the  expectation  of  a  golden  harreat 
in  Tuscany  ;  their  excesses  now  became  wilder  and  more  fero- 
dons  than  ever,  and  not  a  man  fell  but  was  cruelly  revenged 
by  his  relentless  comrades :  against  Florence  vindictive  threat- 
enit^  were  reiterated  with  contemptuous  violence,  for  inci- 
pieat  concessions  led  them  to  expect  final  humility  and  the 
spiritless  conduct  of  Italy  hod  fostered  an  imposing  audacity 
which  was  not  courage. 

The  iutelligence  of  this  convention  amazed  and  exaspervted 
the  Florentines  ;  tliere  was  an  ingratitude  in  it  that  they  who 
hod  done  so  much  for  the  church  but  little  expected,  and  theil* 
mortification  was  extreme :  for  many  years  they  had  maintained 
in  her  service  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  of  their  best 
troops  besidee  the  private  aid  of  various  individuals  both  sub- 
jects  and  citizens  ;  the  latter  within  a  very  limited  period  had 
spent  no  less  than  100,000  florins  in  aid  of  the  cfaurch  and 
even  now  it  vras  discovered  that  their  proffered  succour  was 
only  received  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  to  enhance  tie  cardinal's 
t«rms  while  treating  with  Count  Lando.  To  this  intelligence  was 
added  that  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  ail  equally  heedless  of 
Florence,  were  also  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  company; 
messengers  were  forthwith  despatched  to  turn  them  from  this 
&lse  and  foolish  measure  to  a  more  politic  and  manly  course, 
but  all  in  vain ;  amicable  replies  were  indeed  received  but  the 
disgraceful  negotiations  continued,  and  the  dread  of  these  firee- 
booters  had  struck  so  deep  into  the  public  mind  that  not  Tuft- 
cany  alone  but  even  Lombardy  was  trembling. 

Ditches  of  great  extent  and  dimensions  were  there  cut  bgioss 
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brosd  tracts  of  country,  not  ool;  as  a  defence  against  them,  but 
also  to  repel  the  expected  inTasioB  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  whom 
Charles  IV.  had  lately  created  King  of  Lombard^ :  BoIi^ha 
also  foUowed  this  defeusiTe  example ;  and  the  Visconti  to  bd- 
litate  their  own  war  commuuicationa  with  the  latter  place  con- 
stnicted  au  elevated  military  road  across  all  the  plains,  passing 
valleys  and  ravines  by  viaducts  and  flanked  by  ditches  until  it 
reached  the  Fo ;  while  in  Toscany  to  secure  their  communica- 
tion with  Cortona  the  Senese  also  made  a  road  and  bridge  over 
the  Chiana  river  and  marshes,  or  more  probably  restored  the 
andent  Roman  way  which  a  mass  of  long-negIect«d  wat«ra  had 
gradually  destroyed  *. 

All  these  things  showed  the  af^tated  state  of  Italy;  and  it  is 
easy  even  in  the  present  day  to  imagine  the  degree  of  tenor 
caused  by  an  able  military  chief  leading  a  larger  army  than  ai^ 
single  state  could  oppose  to  him ;  unchecked  by  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  and  carrying  murder  and  desolation  throughout 
a  defenceless  country !  Florence  was  even  more  active  than 
her  neighbours  in  preparing  for  the  shock,  but  with  men,  not 
works  ;  and  nothing  shows  her  moral  courage  more  than  this 
resolntiun  to  stand  alone  against  a  danger  that  made  all  her 
most  powerful  neighbours  tremble.  Her  own  army  which  was 
mustered  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  1359  consisted  of  two 
thousand  Barbute  each  with  two  horses,  five  hundred  Hunga- 
rian l^ht  horse ;  which  since  the  visits  of  Louis  had  become  a 
constant  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Italian  armies ;  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  chosen  crossbow-men  armed  with 
light  corselets  f . 

As  for  years  these  robbers  bad  been  the  scourge  and  hate  of 
Italy,  volunteers  pubhc  and  private  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  to  fight  under  the  Florentine  standard:  Milan  sent 
two  thousand  men  ;  Naples,  Fadua,  Ferrara ;  kings,  tyrants 
and  Ghibelines;    all  lent  their  aid  to  the  democratic  and 

•  M.  miui,  Uh.  ii^  (^  ti.  to  I.     t  Culo,  III.  Hit,  Fute  Hi.,  p.  233. 
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Ouelpbic  Florence,  while  the  free  alateB  of  Tuscany  her  old 
allies  Dud  nearest  neighbours  refused  all  assistance  and  beH 
disgraceful  pariey  with  the  plunderers.  Feru^  was  the  first 
to  incur  this  ^lame  bj  a  r^tetttkni  of  her  former  conduct  and 
for  now  consenting  to  pay  Count  Lando  4000  florins  amroall; 
during  fite  yeare,  to  allow  tlie  company  a  constant  &ee  passage 
throi^h  her  dominions,  provide  as  abundant  market  for  the 
troope,  and  refiise  all  aid  to,  the  FlM^ntines.  Simta  coolly  fol- 
lowed this  example,  and  Pisa  with  enduring  bitterness  and 
more  dishonesty,  not  only  granted  supplies  and  a  free  transit 
but  covertly  engaged  to  afford  more  direct  assistance  against 
Florence  *. 

The  formidable  Lando  after  fresh  derastattons  in  La  Marcs 
and  Bolt^nn  and  compleidng  these  shameful  treaties  ;  with  the 
help  of  the  legate's  subsidy  crossed  the  Pem^an  territory  in 
the  b^inning  of  May  at  the  head  of  tweWe  thousand  men  of 
all  arms.  But  Florence  far  from  shrinking,  rqected  every 
overture  made  from  tho  company  to  extract  money  witfaoat 
fightii^,  as  well  as  the  firiendly  offers  of  mediation  from  indivi- 
duals eager  to  save  her  from  destruction  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed a  reward  of  OOOO  florins  for  Count  Lando's  head  as  a 
robber  chieftain  ;  nor  could  the  Marquis  of  Monierrato  whose 
smbassadora  had  already  engaged  the  company,  and  who  only 
demanded  a  free  pass^  through  the  Florentine  states  for  a 
moment  alter  her  resolution  f. 

After  some  plundering  exoursions  in  the  direction  of  Todi 
the  great  company  made  its  appearance  at  Buonconventn 
towards  the  end  of  June :  the  standard  of  Florence  was  imme- 
diately delivered  to  Pandolfo  Malateata  who  confided  it  to 
the  valour  of  Niccolo  Tolomei  a  noble  Senese  knight  attached 
to  the  Florentine  service,  and  at  the  same  time  the  banner 
of  the  Feditori  was  given  in  chaige  to  Orlando  a  fiuthfiil 
German  servant  of  the  republic,  on  purpose  to  show  the  re- 

*  M.  Villuii,  Ub.  i%.,  cap.  ix.  f  Scip.  Amminto,  Lib.  li.,  p.  693. 
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gnlar  tnwpe  of  that  nttdon  hon  mncli  confidence  ytm  placed 
in  diem.  Malateeta  was  investeii  with  nnlimited  powers, 
Bocli  SB  nothing  but  Uie  most  unnunetit  danger  could  have 
drawn  from  die  Florentines,  imd  immediately  t4xik  die  field 
with  about  eight  thousand  men,  vrtiile  Lando  showing  hia 
right  fionk  to  Siena  moved  round  their  frontier ;  both  amjies 
marching  paiallel  without  either  of  tham  attempting  to  crosa 
tlie  border*. 

The  Val  di  Peea,  Gellef,  MostopoU  and  San  Romano  were 
thuB  BuccessiTely  occujoed  by  Pandolfo,  while  Lando  moved  bj 
Fomaittnce  and  Saoco  t4)  Pontedera  on  the  confines  of  tbe 
Piaan  territory  and,  in  despite  of  hie  devastatione,  with  a  oer 
tain^  of  support  from  that  state  which  had  already  despatched 
fli^t  hundred  Barfaute  to  the  Fosso  Axnonico ;  ostensibly  to 
protect  her  own  frontier,  bat  really  to  reenforce  the  company. 
A  battle  was  expected,  but  fighting  was  not  the  German's 
ol^sct,  and  plundering  wafi  impossible  with  so  keen  a  soldier  as 
Malai«eta  on  his  flank :  his  march  was  resumed  on  the  tenth 
of  July  for  San  Fietro  in  Csmpo  in  the  Lucchese  states ;  five 
hundred  boree  f(dlowed  close  on  hia  track  and  the  whole  army 
without  violating  the  Pisan  border  arrived  next  morning  at  a 
place  called  Pieve  a  Kievole,  cluung  so  near  that  only  an  open 
plain,  such  aa  would  almost  in  those  days  invite  armiee  to  battle, 
divided  the  belligereDts ',. 

On  the  ISdi  Count  Lando  who  cotild  not  without  disgrace 
avoid  it,  sent  a  pompous  challenge  in  the  feshion  of  the  time  : 
a  torn  and  bloody  gauntlet  placed  on  a  branch  of  tbom  was 
carried  to  Malateata  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  a  cartel  of 
defiance,  calling  on  the  Florentine  general,  if  he  dared,  to  pluck 

*  H.  TiUsni,  Ub.  ii.,  ap.  xiviii.  mErit,  which  reflect!  Ihe  bigliat  credit 

t  It  itood  Ibne  inil«i  »uth-(sut  o(  on  iu  author,  >Dd  through  him  od  hi) 

Pcodoli,  in  die  Vli  d'  Era,  hut  euiti  coimtn.) 

no  longer.      (Vido  Repetli  DiiiojULrio  I  M.  Vilkni,  Lib.   ii,  h^  ixii.— 

GcognP  Fisico,  Slorico  dslla  Towuia,  SiJdo,  Cronaa  dx  Pita,  ctf.  clioii. 
a  work  of  utrutRlinary  roAcarch  and 
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the  glove  from  its  place  and  reply  to  the  call.  Fandolfo  -mth 
a  ready  hand  quietly  removed  it  from  die  bougli,  and  smiling 
obserred,  that  he  remembered  having  once  beaten  Count  I^ndo 
at  a  place  called  "  La  FTotea  "  in  Lombardy  *  :  then  turning 
to  the  herald  be  replied,  "  The  field  ia  £ur  free  and  level 
"  between  ua ;  we  are  prepared  and  willii^  to  defend  it  in 
"the  name  and  for  the  honour  of  Florence  and  her  just  conse; 
"  and  for  no  other  reason  are  we  here  than  to  prove  with  our 
"  Bworda  that  her  enemies  are  in  the  wrong  and  do  mnch  evil 
"  without  legitimate  cause  of  war,  and  thus  we  trust  in  God  and 
"  hope  for  victory  I  And  to  him  that  sent  this  gauntlet  esy, 
"  that  we  shall  soon  see  whether  his  deeds  mil  correspond  with 
"  his  rough  and  fierce  defiance."  He  then  rewarded  the 
herald  vnth  a  largess  of  wine  and  gold,  and  commanded  his  own 
trumpeters  to  sound  a  high-toned  answer  to  the  challaigeT  f . 

Nothing  fhrther  occurred  until  the  sixteenth  when  both 
armies  began  to  move ;  the  company  first  advanced ;  but  seeing 
the  adversary's  readiness  immediately  changed  its  order  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  neighbouring  be^ht  called 
Campo  aUe  Motche  where  no  attack  could  be  prudently  made 
on  them :  Pandolfo  for  some  time  kept  waiting  for  the  challengers 
on  the  plain,  but  so  far  from  fighting  they  studiously  avoided 
a  battle,  strengthened  their  new  position,  burned  the  old 
camp,  and  left  their  former  ground  to  the  Florentines.  They 
were  bearded  in  their  very  entrenchments  by  the  Hungarian 
cavaliy  white  Pandolfo's  main  body  remained  under  anus  ap- 
prehensive from  the  enemy's  slackness  of  some  concealed 
manoeuvre;  but  all  continuing  quiet  and  Malat«sta  seeing  no 
chance  of  bringing  his  antagonist  to  action  at  once  determined 
to  blockade  him  by  occup3ring  the  high  grounds  towards 
Lucca.  Lando  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  suddenly 
decamped  in  confusion  before  daylight  on  the  twenty-third 
of  July,   taking   the  Lucca  road  where  he  was  not  pursued 

■  "  Aolca"  ligDiBM  ■  bnDch.         +  M.  VjllaDJ,  Lib.  ix.,  cmp.  uz. 
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because  Malatesta  had  ordere  to  reepoct  the  Pisan  territoiy,  of 
nhich  Locca  then  formed  a  port ;  wherefore  remainii^  on  the 
frontier  until  the  first  of  August,  and  leaming  that  the  com- 
pany was  broken  op ;  the  only  division  of  any  force  being  under 
Lsndo  and  Baumgarten  on  its  way  to  Join  tlie  Marquis  of 
Monferrato's  army  against  Oaleazzo  Visconti ;  he  retired  by 
Serravalle  to  Florence. 

Entering  that  ct^ttal  in  tiiumph  he  with  singular  modesty 
refused  the  intended  honour  of  the  palio  or  canopy  of  state, 
borne  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens;  and  after  a  formal 
resignation  of  his  comnumd  retired  to  Rimini  with  the  grati- 
tude of  a  nation  that  not  long  after  had  reason  to  repent 
the  confidence  which  hie  actual  merits  had  implanted  in  their 
mind*. 

If  Florence  had  exhibited  half  her  present  spirit  and  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  Pandolfo's  father  when  he  sohdted  her  aid 
against  the  Chevalier  de  Montreal  she  might  have  crushed  the 
company  in  its  infancy  and  saved  a  woild  of  misery  to  Italy : 
but  now  the  example  was  set,  the  moral  effect  accomplished, 
the  power  and  influence  of  condottieri  and  free  companies 
demonstrated,  the  mond  weakness  of  Italy  exposed,  and  the 
Italian  nation  doomed  perhaps  to  everlastLng  servitude.  To 
prove  her  gratitude  and  hatred  by  a  single  movement,  Florence 
seat  a  thousand  cavalry  to  assist  the  Visconti  against  Count 
Lando  and  his  comrades  and  these  after  doing  good  service 
returned  with  an  intimation  that  the  Milanese  army  was  goii^ 
to  invest  Bologna,  an  expedition  that  gave  rise  to  new  political 
changes  in  Italy. 

The  termination  of  the  late  campaign  was  as  glorious  as  its 
commencement  was  honourable ;  it  was  a  war  of  pore  necessity,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  any  age  or  country,  but  not  for  that  the  less 
expensive ;  and  therefore  to  meet  the  increased  disbursements 
a  new  "Ettimo"  or  valuation  of  real  property,  and  more 
g,  Lib.ii.,p.  S9S. 
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extended  taxation  were  comioanded,  and  fresh  sumptuaiy  laws, 
that  never-failing  subject  of  Florentine  legislation  against 
fem&le  vanity,  were  enacted ;  but  aa  a  compensation  it  was 
declared  that  no  women  excepting  heiresaee  were  thenceforward 
to  be  answerable  for  their  fathers'  debts. 

Some  petty  hostilitiee  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Bib- 
biaua  and  the  nun  of  the  Tarlati  next  occt^ied  the  public 
mind.  Marco  the  son  of  Fieio  was  atitl  at  war  with  the 
Bishop  of  Arezzo  to  whom  Bibbieoa  of  right  belonged,  and  the 
Ubertini  in  consequence  of  Biordo  and  Farinata's  voluntary 
service  in  the  late  campaign,  were  restored  to  all  their  ancient 
rights  aa  citizens,  and  moreover  allowed  to  throw  off  their 
nobility  and  become  popolani  of  Florence.  After  the  public 
funeral  of  Biordo,  who  died  of  over-eiertion  in  the  war,  the 
bidiop  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  bj  hiq 
(tttnndancd  on  that  occa»on,  transferred  all  his  seignorial  rights 
over  Bibbiena  for  an  annual  sum  to  the  Florentines ;  an  armj 
immediatelj  proceeded  to  reduce  it  and  Azzo  the  brother  of 
Biordo  was  made  a  knight  hj  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  and  trusted  with  the  arms  and  honour  of  the  same 
nation  of  whom  his  family  had  hitherto  been  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies*. 

Bibbiena  a  strong  and  important  poet  for  the  protection  of 
Upper  Val  d'Amo  wae  obstinately  defended  by  the  Tarlata,  nor 
could  Uie  Florenldnes,  notwithstanding  all  the  internal  in- 
flumice  of  the  Ubertini,  succeed  until  the  eixth  of  January 
1360  when  the  citizens,  lired  of  suffering,  treacherously  sur- 
rendered it  During  the  si^e  Marco  Galeotto  of  tlie  Guidt 
&mily  then  under  the  ban  of  Fbrence  took  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  himself  to  that  state  by  an  unconditional  offer  of 
both  his  strongholds  of  Soci  and  San  Niccolo :  this  sort  of 
proceeding  always  pleased  Florence,  was  generally  advantageous 
to  the  iuhabitante,  and  she  rarely  failed  in  generosity  to  the 

■  H.  VaUDi,Ut>.  iz.,eip.xUz.— lUd-.dp.ilTiL 
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chiefe ;  thus  bit  by  bit  ehe  was  augmenting  her  poeseaeions. 
The  town  of  Serra  followed  this  politic  example 
'while  Pieve  a  San  Stefano,  Moutecchio  and  the 
Ttdlej  and  town  of  Chusi  fell  Bimilarly  into  the  hands  of 
Arezzo,  s  city  whose  E^grandisement  Florence  did  not  behold 
with  envy  from  &  long-cherished  expectation  of  ultimately  re- 
suming all  her  ancient  authority  over  it ;  by  these  losses  the 
once  powerfiil  Tailati  lorde  of  half  the  Tuscan  Apennines  were 
now  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance*. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  castles  of  Monte  Cnrelli  and  Vivagni 
belonging  to  Tano  degli  Alberti  who  had  made  them  a  den  of 
thieves,  were  succefisively  captured  and  their  chief  publicly 
executed  at  Florence ;  he  had  zealously  assisted  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  in  Ole^o's  invasion  of  Tuscany,  and  ever  after 
through  apprehension  of  Florence  had  clung  more  closely  to 
the  Visconti  than  they  to  him,  relative  to  which  Matteo  Villani 
tells  an  amusing  anecdote.  Tsno'a  jester  who  saw  nothing  but 
folly  in  exciting  the  enmity  of  a  near  end  powerful  neighbour 
liJte  Florence  for  the  doubtful  friendship  of  a  distant  lord,  de- 
termined by  a  practical  joke  to  exemplify  his  master's  absurdity. 
He  tbei^fore  threw  himself  into  a  ditch  which  was  the  Ime  of 
demarcation  between  Count  Tano's  possessions  and  the  Flo- 
rentine dominion ;  and  as  if  be  were  suddenly  attacked  began 
shouting  out  for  assistance :  at  this  alarm  about  five  hundred 
Florentine  peasants  were  soon  assembled  on  the  spot ;  for  with 
BO  rough  a  neighbour  they  were  ever  wakeful;  the  Count 
himself  also  hastened  to  the  rescue  and  angrily  rebuked  his 
jester  when  he  discovered  the  trick ;  but  the  other  quietly 
answered.  "  Take  notice  master  mine,  that  at  the  sound  of  one 
"  feeble  cry  five  hnndred  Florentines  instantly  come  running 
"  to  the  spot,  but  not  a  single  Milaneae!  Certes  Count  thou 
"  moyest  sound  the  horn  of  Orlando  for  a  whole  year  without 

•  M.  VilUni,  Ob.  ii.,  mp.  jlriL,  ilriii.  -8.  AmmireW,  Ub.  li,  p.  599. 
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"  ever  hnagmg  half-a-dozen  of  tho  archbishop's  men  to 
"  TQur  sssistance  "*. 

After  this  example  which,  accordmg  to  the  jester's  prophecy, 
was  made  without  any  opposition  from  Milan,  some  of  tlie 
Ubaldini  were  also  like  the  Ubertini  allowed  to  renounce  dieir 
nobility  and  soon  sold  many  of  their  strong  places  to  Florence ; 
so  that  tha  principal  branches  of  the  three  great  Apenidne 
families  were  now  effoctually  tamed,  as  the  equally  power^ 
Counts  of  Santa  Fiore  were  about  the  same  period  by  Siena 
which  had  suffered  greatly  &om  their  inroads. 

But  while  these  external  measures  were  gradually  knitting 
and  binding  together  the  borders  of  Florentine  jurisdiction, 
the  law  of  admonition  was  distracting  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth within :  although  theoretically  approved  of  by  many 
honest  citizens  it  became  most  tyrannical  in  practice  and  was 
systematically  perverted  to  the  basest  purposes  of  &clioD : 
those  whom  it  was  at  first  Intended  to  overwhelm  rose  lightly 
above  its  influence  and  floated  on  the  angiy  wave :  others,  by 
vainly  opposing  themselves  to  its  iiiiy  were  lashed  into  violent 
action,  or  trembtmg  with  impotent. passion  shrank  back  in 
terror  and  despair,  while  eveiy  attempted  remedy  was  either 
circumvented  by  canning  or  paralysed  by  fear.  The  dty  was 
ripe  for  disorder,  and  a  conspiracy  which  was  shortly  after 
detected  would  have  annihilated  admonition  altogether  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  the  ruling  powers  been  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Certain  discontented  citizens  wbo  could  ill  brook  a  Becond 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  others  that  still  smarted 
under  the  stripes  of  Guelpbic  tyranny,  availed  themselves  of 
the  irritable  state  of  public  feelii^  to  organize  a  plot  that  in 
abolishing  the  popular  grievance  would  also  rid  them  of  their 
most  obnoxious  enemies. 

Bartolommeo,  or  according  to  Steiani,  Andrea  de'  Medici,  a 
rosolute  and  daring  partisan,  urged  on  by  Niccolo  del  Buono 

*  M.  TiUmi,  Lib.  iz.,  of,  di. 
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and  Botnenico  Bandmi,  both  ill-nsed  citizens,  conducted  this 
enterprise  and  made  use  of  Uherto  degli  Infangati  a  bold 
turbulent  man  and  already,  as  thej  discovered,  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  of  bis  own,  for  their  willing  instrument  on  this 
occasion.  He  immediately  renewed  some  recent  correspondence 
nith  one  Bemarduolo  Rozzo  secretary  to  Giovanni  d'Ole^o, 
the  olgect  of  which  was  to  deliver  Florence  into  the  hands  of  his 
master,  but  this  had  failed  in  consequence  of  Oleggio's  lall  and 
the  cession  of  Bologna  to  the  Pope's  legate  Albomoz,  to  whom 
Rozzo  bad  no  hesitation  in  now  tnuisferring  the  proposal. 
The  Spanish  Cardinal's  prudence,  perhaps  his  better  feelings, 
overbalanced  ambition  so  that  he  not  only  declined  the  offer 
but  gave  notice  in  general  terms  to  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment of  what  was  in  contemplation.  Thus  repulsed  Bemar- 
duolo offered  this  ready-made  conspiracy  to  Bemabo  Visconti  a 
man  of  no  scruples  hut  those  arising  from  the  greater  or  less 
probability  of  success,  who  entertaining  the  project  until  he 
bad  fathomed  its  depth,  afterwards  amused  the  intriguing 
secretary  with  vain  promises  which  the  latter  soon  got  tired  of 
and  offered  his  secret  to  the  Florentine  government  for  35,00(1 
florins. 

The  Uedician  conspirator,  whose  brother  Salvestro  was  high 
in  office,  soon  heard  of  this  transaction  and  although  quite 
ignorant  of  Uberto's  external  movements  felt  sure  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  general  discovery ;  he  therefore  at  once  sacrificed  his 
two  companions  by  revealing  the  whole  transaction  to  Sal- 
vestro, and  after  stipulating  for  his  own  pardon  delivered 
them  over  to  the  justice.  The  conspiracy  had  spread  consider- 
ably amongst  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families ;  and 
several  of  the  Frescohaldi,  Pazzi,  Donati,  Adimari,  Gherardini 
and  Bnmelleschi  were  implicated  and  banished  on  pain  of  death  ; 
yet  BO  extensive  were  its  branches  that  government  resolved  to 
make  no  secret  of  their  knowledge  in  order  to  allow  the  guilty 
full  time  for  flight.    Rozzo  afl^r  this  demanded  his  re^rord 
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and  produced  a  &lBe  list  of  conspiratorB  which  htui  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  bj  Uberto  degli  InfaogatJ ;  but  acting  in  the 
same  spirit  it  was  at  once  pronounced  a  forgeiy  and  destroyed 
without  reading  by  the  government,  while  Rozzo  was  some- 
what contemptuoualj  dismissed  with  but  500  Qorina  reward*. 
This  finished  the  year  1360  but  the  following  spring  and 
summer  were  remarkable  for  two  private  tranaecdonB 
which  although  obscured  in  the  grander  march  of  his- 
tory may  exclusive  of  tlieir  intrinsic  interest,  be  deemed  not 
unworthy  of  record  as  portraying  in  darkest  and  most  Hav^Mn^ 
colours  the  heaven  and  hell  of  human  nature.  Botli  were  deep 
tragedies  and  both  occurred  in  Tuscany ;  one  in  the  conmdo 
of  Florence,  the  other  at  Perugia ;  the  former  a  tale  of  humble 
life,  the  latter  a  stoiy  of  more  exalted  station ;  the  first  de- 
serving immortality  as  a  sacred  triumph  of  affection ;  the 
second  oblivion  as  disgraceful  to  humanity ;  and  both  esbibiting 
in  painful  contrast  the  various  working  of  human  passions. 

At  the  little  village  of  Saint  Agatha  in  the  commonity  of 
Scarperia  a  young  peasant  named  Jacopo  di  Piero  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill  one  of  his  companions ;  he  immediately  informed 
bis  father  of  the  accident  and  the  old  man  with  fearful  anxiety 
hurried  bim  off  into  concealment  When  tlie  homicide  became 
known  suspicion  ultimately  fell  upon  Piero  who  was  forthwith 
arrested,  sent  to  Florence,  and  as  usual  put  to  the  torture,  it 
being  then  considered  illegal  to  condemn  any  person  without  a 
self-confession  of  guilt.  Piero  to  save  his  son's  life,  and  him- 
self from  unnecessary  torment  promptly  acknowledged  the 
murder  and  was  condemned  to  die.  Meanwhile  Jacopo  anxious 
about  the  result  had  secretly  entered  Florence  where  the  first 
object  that  met  his  eye  was  the  venerable  and  innocent  Piero 
calmly  walkit^  to  execution  for  the  expiation  of  a  crime  which 
another  had  accidentaUy  committed.    This  was  too  much  for 
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Jacopo ;  who  rushed  with  a  bursting  beart  towards  the  offlcera 
of  justice  crying  out "  I  am  the  true  culprit,  I  am  he  that 
"  should  suffer  and  not  my  innocent  father  who  through  pity 
"  and  affectiOD  baa  given  his  own  life  for  mine."  The  execu- 
tion was  immediately  suspended  and  the  truth  established,  old 
Fiero  was  released  and  Jacopo  the  noble  ofTspring  of  a  noble 
&ther,  (both  Nature's  nobles)  was  amidst  the  tears  of  a  com- 
passionate people,  "by  legal  nectmty,"  says  the  indignant 
Villani,  most  cruelly  beheaded !  So  much  for  law,  untempeied 
by  discretion  and  mercy. 

The  companion  event  and  contrast  to  this  melancholy  pic- 
ture occurred  in  the  dty  of  Perugia,  where  a  lady  belonging  to 
the  then  predominant  order  of  popolani  had  a  child  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  the  o&phng  of  a  deceased  husband :  being  left 
a  young  widow  she  married  a  man  who  soon  became  devotedly 
attached  to  his  little  step-son,  so  much  was  be  taken  with 
the  child's  amiable  disposition  and  the  general  excellence 
that  distinguished  him,  although  only  ten  years  of  age.  The 
mother  with  a  mixture  of  natural  levity  and  ungovernable 
passions  began  to  nourish  guilty  inclinatdons  towards  a  young 
Perugian  citizen  whom  she  was  determined  to  obtain  for  a 
husband  and  not  only  give  him  her  own  ample  fortune  but 
that  of  her  child  also '  which  was  still  more  considerable. 
Distracted  by  the  violence  of  this  passbn  she  coDE^iied 
vrith  her  paramour  to  murder  both  husband  and  son,  and  a 
certain  night  was  settled  in  which  he  vraa  to  strangle  the  latter 
while  she  administered  poison  to  the  former.  When  all  was 
ready  this  impious  woman  ordered  the  boy  to  cany  certain 
articles  to  her  lover's  dwelling  and  not  to  quit  the  place  until 
the  latter  should  "dsspateh  him."  He  tripped  along  cheer- 
folly  with  his  errand,  delivered  the  thii^  and  then  playfully 
asked  to  be  de»patehsd.  The  young  man  at  once  softened  ty 
this  ardesa  confidence  and  suddenly  struck  with  remorse  ;  said 
e  tone,  "  Go  back  to  thy  mother  boy,  for  this 
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ia  not  the  time  to  do  what  she  reqnireB."  The  voman  ear- 
priBed  and  alarmed  at  her  aon's  return  demanded  in  a  huiried 
voice  why  he  had  not  been  despatched,  and  on  hearing  the 
expressions  of  her  falteriog  accomplice  instantly  remanded 
the  child  with  peremptoty  iq)unction3  not  to  return  ontil  he 
should  be  really  despatched  on  the  preconcerted  business. 
Anxious  to  please  her,  the  poor  boy  retraced  bis  steps  and  with 
affecldonato  eagomees  entreated  her  companion  to  do  what  she 
BO  much  desired ;  but  he,  still  more  moved,  buist  into  tears  and 
replied,  "  Tell  thy  mother  child  that  this  busineas  must  not  be 
"  confided  to  me  for  I  will  not  do  it."  The  child  once  more 
returned  with  this  message  npon  which  the  implacable  monster 
ordered  him  down  into  the  cellar  and  instantly  following 
exclaimed  as  if  addressing  herself,  "  That  which  ha  has  feared 
"  to  do  I  will  myself  accomplish."  Then  with  a  determined 
hand  she  coolly  drew  a  knife  across  her  little  vicUm's  throat 
and  leaving  him  dead  on  the  pavement  wqlked  quietly  to  her 
chamber !  Soon  after  this  her  husband  returned,  and  as  was 
his  custom,  immediately  asked  after  the  boy,  to  which  the 
murderess  with  a  calm  tongue  and  the  guile  of  a  serpent 
rephed,  "  Thou  knowest  well !  But  go  down  to  the  cellar  and 
"  peradventure  thou  shalt  find  him."  Alarmed  at  her  manner 
he  hastened  down,  and  at  sight  of  the  child's  bloody  corpse 
gasped  a  moment  for  breath  and  then  fell  senseless.  The 
Head,  who  had  closely  followed,  instantly  locked  him  in  with 
the  body  and  then  with  distracted  screams  and  shrieks  of  mur- 
der the  house  was  soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  terrified  ueighboora, 
to  whom  she  declared  that  her  husband  had  killed  the  child  for 
his  inheritance.  Tearing  her  hair  and  &ce  she  again  burst 
into  screams  and  tears  of  counterfeited  agony  but  would  not 
suffer  the  cellar  to  be  nnclosed  until  the  officers  of  justice 
came  and  examined  her  husband  by  torture,  which  bdng  unable 
to  bear  the  unhappy  man  admitted  everything  so  nefariously 
alleged  against  hka. 
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While  preparations  were  making  for  hia  execution  the  wife's 
par&mour  overcome  bj  remorse  ancl  compsesiou  and  after  sd- 
palatiag  ibr  hia  pardon,  discovered  the  truth  and  related  eveiy 
circimtsttmce  of  his  own  conduct.  The  mitiemble  woman  then 
made  a  minute  and  circumstantial  confession  without  torture 
and  was  condemned  to  have  part  of  her  flesh  pulled  away  by 
red-hot  pincers,  and  the  remainder  sliced  off  piece  after  piece 
with  sharp  razors  until  she  expired  in  agonies,  a  terrible 
example  tj)  the  Perugian  people. 

There  is  a  sickening  barbarity  in  both  crime  and  pmushment 
too  characteristic  of  an  age  when  the  worst  passions  were  in  foil 
career,  unbridled,  and  triumphant ;  and  in  which  vei^eance 
and  public  justice  wore  always  identical.  It  also  suited  the 
people's  character  of  which  there  were  many  shades  in  the 
Italian  provinces ;  the  Pentgians  being  notorious  for  ferocity 
and  cruel  decisions,  their  neighbouis  of  Siena  for  volatili^ ; 
the  Florentines  for  gravity,  deliberation,  deep  thinking;  and 
yet  easily  roused;  the  Piaana  cunning  and  malicious,  and 
the  people  of  Romagna  held  punic  Mth  which  they  were  pro- 
verbially said  to  carry  in  their  hands  like  small  money  for  their 


At  Florence  the  triennial  scrutiny  now  took  place  with  unu- 
anal  keenness,  and  a  system  of  bribery  was  exposed  of  so 
glaring  an  aspect  that  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  this 
demoralising  influence  the  public  authorities  were  compelled 
to  punish  it,  not  only  with  gross  fines  but  by  the  more 
trying  punishment  of  a  total  exclusion  from  office.  In  these 
preventive  measures  the  offices  of  the  priors,  Buonomini,  and 
gonfaloniers,  were  principally  aimed  at ;  for  they  were  the 
highest  posts  that  could  be  held  by  citizens,  and  being  invested 
with  great  power  and  influence,  besides  the  honour  redoundii^ 
to  every  fiunily  that  had  once  held  them,  they  were  eagerly 
coveted,  end  pursued  with  all  the  recklessness  of  party  spirit 
and    unscrupulous    ambition.       However  well  and  honestly 
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adapted  these  scnUiiiiefi  were  for  secDiing  a  numerom  reeerre 
of  wortlij  and  able  citizens  to  conduct  the  state  ;  yet  in 
practice,  like  all  other  things  dependant  on  human  bailtj 
they  were  soon  tainted  and  the  clean-swept  tenement  again 
became  a  habitation  of  sevenfold  evil ;  eo  little  does  Ubeiiy  and 
public  Tirtue  depend  on  inanimate  legal  forma  however  beau- 
Idfolly  sculptured. 

In  the  present  instance  the  priors,  gonfaloniers  and  twelve 
Buonomini,  with  the  captains  of  Party,  the  fiva  chie&  of 
Trade,  and  the  proconsul  of  Judges  and  Notaries  being  all 
assembled,  the  first  three  bodies  in  addition  to  the  other  names 
already  chosen  had  to  select  five  persons  from  each  of  the 
sixteen  companies;  and  in  this  lay  the  principal  ci-il;  for  theee 
ofGcers  were  bribed  in  various  ways  by  the  rich  and  ambitious 
citizens  of  their  different  quarters  and  hence  the  longest 
purse  was  generally  succeBsful.  All  who  were  detected  in  such 
ill^al  courses  received  their  due  reward ;  hut  threatening 
and  punishment  in  these  cases  serve  only  to  sharpen  inge- 
nuity not  correct  morals ;  the  protons  forms  of  bribery  are 
ever  new  and  slippery  but  never  exhausted ;  and  if  the  spirit 
of  honesty  be  not  in  tiie  nation  it  cannot  be  conjured,  howerer 
potent  the  spell:  thus  after  a  season  things  continued  in 
their  usual  way>K. 

A  practice  had  also  prevailed  for  many  years  which,  to  insure 
some  permanence  in  the  ever-changing  decrees  of  this  oonti- 
nualiy  reforming  and  never-mended  people,  imposed  a  fine  nn  any 
public  functionary  or  other  person  that  should  attempt  to  alter 
them :  this  fine  was  made  payable  te  the  pope  or  some  other 
foreign  power  or  person  and  therefore  opened  a  door  for  fre- 
quent and  inconvenient  interference  with  the  internal  afiairs  of 
Florence,  by  ob%ing  those  who  wished  to  alter  a  law,  first  to 
apply  for  permisuon  to  the  party  that  received  the  fine,  without 
whose  consent  it  would  appear  no  motion  for  such  alteratdon 
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could  be  made  milesa  by  pttying  the  forfeit ;  as  if  the  holder  of 
these  fines  nere  the  party  interested  and  not  the  commonwealth  ! 
This  frequently  happened  at  Venice  where  a  similar  system 
obtained,  but  with  this  material  difference,  thattktre  the  penalty 
was  paid  to  the  state,  which  was  Ukely  on  good  reasons  to  remit 
it ;  whereas  no  abatement  of  sncb  fines  coald  ever  be  expected 
from  foreign  powera  except  to  gain  their  private  ends  or  to  &vonr 
some  secret  adherent. 

The  seigDory  deeming  this  practice  inconsistent  with  national 
d^nitj  and  subveruTe,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  national  freedom ; 
rescinded  the  law  and  imposed  1000  florins  of  fine  on  any 
person  who  shoidd  ever  again  propose  a  similar  decree  and 
any  attempt  to  abrogate  this  re&rm  was  to  be  met  by  depri- 
vation of  oEBce  and  instantaneous  condemnation  as  a  public 
peculator*. 

Some  new  regulations  were  simultaneouBly  introduced  to 
strei^then  the  Par^  Guelph  which  already  monopolised  the 
government  and  were  fast  eradicating  their  opponents  by  an 
unmitigated  exercise  of  the  admonitory  power.  A  stronger  line 
of  demarcation  was  also  drawn  between  die  remaining  ariBto- 
cracy  and  those  other  nobles  who  had  been  transferred  to  the 
more  powerful  order  of  Popolani:  this  decree  compelled  any 
nobleman  who  should  he  admitted  to  the  honours  of  demo- 
cracy to  appear  within  two  months  before  tbe  senate  and  pub- 
licly renonnce  all  connection  with  the  aristocratic  portion  of  his 
family,  and  even  to  assume  another  name  and  arms;  and  heii^ 
thus  divided  he  was  thenceforth  to  take  no  part  but  that  of  a 
mediator  in  the  injuries  quarrels  or  vengeance  of  his  former 
kinsmen,  under  the  penalty  of  instant  degradation  to  the  state 
of  nobility.  This  decree  occasioned  some  whimsical  changes  of 
both  &mily  names  and  armorial  bearings ;  for  there  was  a 
natoral  reluctance  even  in  republican  ambition,  to  part  forever 
from  a  time-honoured  name  and  ancient  cognisance,  and  move 

*  8.  Amminto,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  604. 
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unregarded  amang  the  crovd  of  Tulgar  appellations  that  were 
startdng  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  ever-changing 
atmosphere  of  a  mercantile  community. 

Thus  the  Agli  family  with  a  border  of  garlic  round  their 
shield,  were  turned  iffto  th^Scaiogni  with  a  wreathing  of  shalots; 
and  the  Tomaquinci  into  the  Torjuibuoni  with  a  coat-of-arma 
preserving  at  least  the  same  colours  as  their  ancient  escutcheon. 
Nevertheless,  different  members  of  the  same  family  assumed  a 
variety  of  names  and  bearings  according  aa  they  were  succes- 
^vely  admitted  to  the  honours  of  democracy :  the  last-named 
race  for  instance  was  divided  into  eight  distinct  houses  with 
different  surnames ;  the  Bardi  into  nine ;  the  Adimari  into  ten 
and  so  of  others  *. 

It  is  observed  by  Sismondi  that  those  laws  which  were 
enacted  to  render  the  Florentine  magistracy  accessible  to  all, 
produced  a  contrary  effect.  The  "  Dwieto  "  excluded  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  fomilies  from  public  honours,  and  the 
"  AmmonUtione  "  which  was  ostensibly  intended  to  preserve  a 
Guelphic  equality  of  political  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  Gbibe- 
lines  ;  served  the  rulii^  oligarchy  as  an  admirable  instrument 
for  paralysing  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
them.  These  rulers  were  not  exclusively  of  one  class :  they 
were  not  nobles,  not  popolani,  not  men  indisctiminately  named 
by  the  public  voice ;  but  a  mingled  faction  of  the  ambitious  of 
every  order  associatad  for  one  common  object  and  that  a  bad  one : 
with  sufficient  art  to  turn  a  code  of  democratica!  regulalionB  to 
their  own  private  purpose,  and  sufGcient  boldness  to  make  use 
of  the  power  which  their  pernicious  dexterity  had  enabled  them 
to  gain. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  crimes  of  this  faction 
in  the  acquisition  of  power,  their  public  administration  seems 
to  have  been  steady  able  and  determined,  and  their  conduct 

*  B.  Anuninto,  lib.  li.,  p.  G06. —  copied  tram  *  mote  uident  und  very 
"  Coiuorteni  di  PatBit,"  with  illu-  curioai  MSl  of  the  ;«r  1302  now  in 
mlnttcd  iUnatnUoD*,  H8. ;  the  latter    tbe  ■dUidt'i  poHeHioii. 
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ia  tlie  late  coiispincj  unstained  by  the  usual  cruelty.  They 
contiuoed  to  preserve  a  calm  dignity  with  Pisa  and  chaetiaed 
her  without  war  while  they  vindicated  the  independence  of 
the  Florentine  flag  and  commerce  although  a  purely  inland 
power :  they  had  undauntedly  and  succeasfully  opposed  the 
grand  company  the  terror  of  all  Italy,  when  othera  stood  aloof 
and  left  them ;  for  it  waa  the  character  and  coura^  of  Florence 
that  procured  her  foreign  aid,  not  the  external  aid  which  excited 
her  native  courage.  We  ehall  see  also  that  the  Florentines 
were  steady  in  their  alliance  with  Viaconti,  at  least  in  with- 
holding open  assistance  from  the  legate  although  entreated  by 
him  with  all  the  papal  influence  and  far  from  blind  to  the 
consequences  of  Milanese  aggrandisement  Some  good  fortune 
alao  seems  to  have  attended  their  steps,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
sensiona  of  Volterra  enabled  them  to  add  lately  to  their  poli- 
tical influence  in  Tuscany  and  strengthened  them  against  Pisa 
while  it  widened  the  breach  between  the  latter  and  Florence. 

Volterra,  that  ancient  c^tat,  seated  upon  ita  lofty  crumbling 
nminence,  and  ^rt  with  its  old  grey  border  of  Etmrian  walls, 
stdll  tells  the  traveller  a  tale  of  antique  grandeur  and  past  magni- 
flceoce;  but  like  some  other  Italian  republics  it  had  not  been 
able  to  pr^erve  its  pristine  hberty  and  now  bowed  under  the 
oppression  of  Bocchino  Belfredotti.  This  potent  chief  had  been 
in  continual  dissension  with  another  branch  of  his  own  family 
which  held  the  strong  fortress  of  Montefeltrino  in  the  viciDity 
of  Votterra,  an  acquisition  eagerly  coveted  by  him  to  strengthen 
his  position  and  consequent  power  of  tyranny.  The  republics 
of  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  generally  contrived  to  be  mediators 
in  the  quarreb  of  their  less  powerful  neighbours ;  sonietimeB 
honestly,  sometimes  politically,  but  never  reluctantly ;  the  last 
had  already  been  engaged  as  umpire  between  the  rival  Belfredotti 
and  still  remmned  as  guarantee  for  the  children  of  Francesoo 
lord  of  Montefeltnno  after  that  chiefs  decease.  Pisa  and 
Siena  had  also  meddled  in  the  strife,  the  former  as  a  friend, 
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the  latter  as  an  enemy  of  Bocchino ;  but  tikis  chief  in  attempt- 
ing to  wrong  Francesco's  ofikpring,  proTokfld  first  the  severe 
FemonBtnmcea  and  then  the  determined  interference  of  Florence, 
which  BO  alarmed  him  that  he  began  a  negotiation  with  Pisa 
(or  the  sale  of  Volterra  to  that  state. 

The  secret  however  transpired,  the  people  already  wearied 
with  hie  tyranny  rose  in  arms  and  imprisoned  him  while  the; 
despatched  messengers  both  to  Florence  and  Siena  for  assist- 
ance. The  former  being  disposed  neither  to  divide  her  infla- 
ence  with  that  state  nor  trust  to  the  fickleness  of  Volterra, 
instantly  sent  a  strong  force  which  cutting  off  all  aid  from 
Siena  occupied  the  citadel  and  other  posts  and  became  masters 
of  the  town :  Florence  then  candidly  declared  her  intention 
of  keeping  possession  for  ten  years  hut  not  interfere  with 
public  freedom  which  on  the  contrary  she  promised  to  main- 
tain. An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  two  republics  and  the  first  act  of  civic  liberty 
showed  itself  in  the  immediate  decapitation  of  Bocchino  on 
Sunday  the  tenth  of  October  1361.  Such  a  prize  snatched 
thus  unexpectedly  by  Florence  firom  the  Fisan  gnop  filled  this 
people  with  rage  end  disappointment  and  advanced  the  war 
one  step  nearer  *.  Their  mutual  enmity,  the  subtraction  of 
Florentine  commerce,  and  the  growing  inclination  to  war,  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  for  even  thus  early  nas  approaching 
the  fulfilment  of  Gambacorta'a  words  to  some  Florentine  mer- 
chants whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  Hialto  at  Venice. 
Rumour  had  scarcely  announced  the  withdrawal  of  Florentine 
trade  from  Pisa  when  he  eiclaimed :  "Ftorentinet!  FloTentines! 
"  If  you  only  keep  firm  to  your  resolution  Pita  ere  long  will  be 
"  a  leildemeat."  They  iwre  firm,  and  Pisa's  commerce  melted 
away  like  wreaths  of  snow  on  the  Apennines ;  foreign  merchants 
and  foreign  traders  vanished  along  with  it;  every  dependent 
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member  followed  the  source  of  hia  livelihood  ;  the  wnrehouseB, 
shops,  dwellings,  and  even  the  city  itself  were  half  deserted, 
and  all  handicraftsmen  in  unparalleled  difficultiee.  Sudi  was 
the  condition  of  Pisa.  Wherefore  the  most  discreet  cidzens 
sensible  of  their  error  endeaToured  with  maay  flattering  Bud 
advantageous  ofiers  to  entice  the  Florentines  back ;  but  this 
failing  there  was  a  general  outer;  led  by  the  secret  adherents 
of  Gambacorta  againBt  the  ruling  faction  who  had  long  det«r- 
mined  on  hostilities.  War  was  always  popular  at  Pisa  espe- 
cially against  Florence ;  and  when  peace  came  this  party  trosted 
to  mnlring  the  restoration  of  commercial  intercourse  their  basis 
of  n^tiation :  and  this  it  was  that  had  caused  so  many  in- 
direct aggressions  all  unnoticed  by  the  latter  for  the  Bake  per- 
haps of  a  too  much  coveted  tranquillity.  The  cUmas  was 
however  now  complete,  Florentine  patience  was  finally  es- 
housted;  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  touched,  and  war 
became  a  settled  event  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  man.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  an  old  military  follower  of  the  republic  named 
Giovanni  di  Sasso,  after  a  mock  banishment  for  some  fictitiooa 
crime,  was  secretly  engaged  to  fight  Pisa  with  her  own  weapons. 
On  his  own  apparent  responsibility  he  very  soon  surprised 
the  fortress  of  Pietrabuona  which  guarding  the  upper  valley  of 
Peacia  commanded  the  Lucca  road  through  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  Piaan  government  was  not  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, but  rejoicing  in  this  warlike  aspect  instantly  despatched 
a  strong  force  to  recapture  the  place.  Meanwhile  Piero  Gam- 
bacorta  broke  the  bounds  of  his  exUe  within  the  Venetjan 
states  and  appeared  at  Florence  in  January  1S6Q.  .  ^  ,^ 
He  immediately  hired  a  company  of  Hungarians  who 
happened  to  be  there  seeking  employment,  and  with  some  Flo- 
rentiae  volunteers  and  Lucchese  exiles  assembled  twelve  hun- 
dred men  and  marched  to  the  Val  d'  Era.  The  Pisans 
oomplained  of  this  armament,  upon  which  Florence  not  only 
disclaimed  any  connection  with  it  but  recalled  all  her  own  cili- 
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zens  who  had  engaged  in  Piero'a  seirice,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  a  little  army  of  foreigners  to  whose  persons  and 
language  he  was  a  stranger,  and  which  was  therefore  soon  dis- 
persed parti;  by  force  and  partly  bya  stratagem  of  the  Pisans  *. 
Although  peace  had  not  yet  been  formally  broken  this  inroad 
was,  with  some  reason  and  notwithstanding  tLoir  disclaimer, 
attributed  to  the  Florentines,  and  a  serious  retaliation  made  on 
the  distiict  of  Cerbaia  in  Val  di  Nievole:  this  was  soon 
answered,  and  the  hoslile  sqnadrona  began  thus  indirectly  to 
shoulder  each  other  along  the  whole  frontier  of  Lucca  from 
Monte  Carlo  to  Bomita  a  little  beyond  Fietrabuona,  all  trifling 
blasts  that  scarcely  rufBed  the  surface  but  were  foreinnners 
of  the  coming  storm. 

Florence  too  had  changed  her  strains  of  peace  to  a  more 
warlike  symphony,  and  Zato  Passavanll  the  new  ganialoiuer, 
old  as  he  was,  applauded  this  martial  spirit;  he  had  three 
times  carried  the  supreme  standard  of  justice,  had  been  four 
times  prior,  and  eigh^  winters  had  neither  dimmed  his  eye 
nor  abated  his  mental  energy.  Often  had  he  urged  his  coun- 
ttymen  to  more  vigorous  action  against  Pisa,  but  until  now  in 
vain :  a  parliament  was  at  last  assembled  on  the  ei^teenth  of 
May  to  dictate  peace  or  war ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  six 
hundred  citizens  the  moat  experienced  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  Zato  taking  the  lead  is  said  to  have  addressed  them  sub- 
stantially as  follows. 

"  If  the  final  and  most  legitimate  object  of  war,  0  most 
"  excellent  citizens,  were  not  a  secure  peace,  no  one  would 
"  make  use  of  more  earnest  language  than  I,  to  warn  you 
"  against  new  conflicts  :  both  because  I  love  as  a  good  citizen  to 
"  preserve  tranquillity  and  that  my  great  age  makes  me  more 
"  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  quiet  and  repose,  But  casting 
"  aside  all  ancient  examples,  1  have  observed  that  from  the 
"  year  of  the  plague  until  this  hour  we  never  enjoyed  less 

*  H.  Tilluii,  lib,  I.,  csihlziiiT.,  Uixt. — Sudo,  Crouacii  di  Piia,  ctf.  riix. 
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"  quMtthanatthoBQ  very  times  when  we  most  ardently  desired 
"  it  You  all  know  tLat  from  inattention  to  the  warnings  of 
"  the  lord  of  lUinini  when  be  conjured  ub  to  join  him  in  repel- 
"  ling  by  force  of  arms  the  aggressiona  of  Montreal,  we  were 
"  subsequently  forced  to  pay  28,000  golden  florins  for  tliat 
"  robber's  forbearance  ;  and  when  the  treaty  was  broken  by 
"  Count  Lando  during  the  magistracy  of  Sandro  Guarata,  ne 
"  were  again  constrained  to  purchase  it  for  10,000  more.  And 
"  this  disgraceful  tribute  would  for  ever  hafe  continued  if  in 
"  the  gonfaloniership  of  Bama  Valorini  Torriano,  who  is  here 
"  present,  the  public  had  not  resolved  to  try  whether  iron  were 
*'  not  more  efficaciouB  than  gold ;  and  if,  despising  ahke  the 
"  advice  and  authority  of  the  legate  who  tried  to  make  ber  pay 
•'  a  third  ransom  of  80,000  florins  she  had  not  indignantly 
*'  armed,  and  boldly  chasing  the  enemy  from  her  frontier  se- 
"  cured  us  permanent  repose.  The  same  temporising  conduct 
"  has  been  and  is  again  about  to  be  repeated  towards  Pisa  who 
'*  openly  perseveres  in  her  aggressions,  while  our  affected 
"  blindness  to  her  insults  is  attributed  entirely  to  fear.  Per- 
"  haps  because  they  have  added  Lucca  to  their  dominions  and 
■'  that  our  force  has  diminished  since  the  Duke  of  Athens" 
"  tyranny,  they  ima^ne  that  we  cannot  resist  them  :  but  they 
"  seem  to  forget  that  Lucca  brings  no  strength  ;  the  very  gar- 
"  rison  necessary  to  defend  it  against  its  own  exiles  is  more 
*'  injurious  than  useiiil,  and  a  discontented  province  will  ever 
■'  be  the  strength  of  an  enemy.  But  if  we,  at  once  quitting 
"  this  mockeiy  of  forbearance,  only  assiune  a  determined  atti- 
'*  tude  towards  Pisa  we  shall  by  a  stmigbCer  and  more  rapid 
"  course  arrive  at  that  peace  which  now  although  so  long  and 
"  anxiously  pursued  still  flies  from  our  grasp,  and  which  can  in 
"  no  way  be  so  permanently  secured  as  by  a  vigorous  well-con- 
"  ducted  war.  When  men  are  indiscreetly  flattered  or  propi- 
"  tiated  with  voluntary  offers  of  nndemonded  service  they  are 
"  apt  to  despise  those  that  court  them ;  it  is  moreover  the 
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"  Pisans'  nature  to  think  too  much  of  themselves ;  snd  our 
"  fowning  meekness  has  encouraged  this  self-confidence  in 
"  them,  and  an  endent  contempt  of  us ;  but  we  shall  be  more 
"  compassioDate  to  both  by  endeaTOuring  to  raire  them  of  this 
"  insanity.  They  hare  already  driven  ub  from  Pisa,  they  have 
"  robbed  us  (tf  Sovrana  and  GorigUo ;  at  this  moment  th^ 
"  vFould  expel  us  from  Talamone ;  and  anon  we  shall  see  their 
"  armed  soldiers  scaling  our  city  walls  if  we  allow  such  auda- 
"  dtf  to  remain  any  longer  unpunished.  Let  us  therefore 
"  attack  them  now  in  their  own  dwellings,  let  us  defend  Fietra- 
"  buona,  not  es  the  possession  of  Giovanni  da  Lasso  but  as  our 
"  own ;  for  if  we  pimue  this  oourse  I  tell  you  that  the  Pisans 
"  will  soon  be  glad  to  let  us  live  in  peace.  The  time  favours 
"  US,  for  we  have  no  other  war ;  cur  cause  is  just,  for  we  have 
"  been  un&irly  and  repeatedly  provoked  ;  the  hopes  of  victory 
"  Ux  outwei^  the  fears  of  defeat,  far  we  have,  besides  other 
"  advantages,  Fiero  Gamhacorta  on  our  side  whose  adherents 
"  are  not  yet  extinct  in  Pisa.  For  their  ii^ustice  the  Lord  has 
"  already  scourged  the  Pisans  with  a  pestilence  of  which 
"  numbers  have  expired,  so  that  I  know  not  why  we  should  be 
"  such  idle  spectators ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so 
"  without  vanity  or  ambitbn  which  at  fourscore  are  nearly  dor- 
"  mant,  I  would  tell  you  that  my  official  career  has  ever  been 
"  fortunate :  in  my  first  gon&Joniership  nine-aud-forty  years 
"  ago,  war  ceased  by  the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  who 
"  expired  at  Buonconvento  nine  days  before  1  resigned  that 
'*  dignity ;  in  1339  when  I  entered  office  for  the  second  time, 
"  we  sorely  afflicted  Pisa  although  the  Bavarian  occupied  her 
"  wulls;  and  in  1338  I  was  again  at  the  head  of  your  common- 
"  wealth  when  Piero  Rossi  overcame  Mastino  with  great  glory 
"  to  Florence.  Do  not  then  doubt,  my  fetlow-citizens,  having 
"  the  same  good  fortune  in  this  my  fourth  magistracy  which  has 
"  attended  the  other  three :  for  now  we  have  Pisans  alone  to 
"  contend  with,  instead  of  Pisans  and  two  great  emperors  in 
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"  the  flist  inBtance,  and  afterwards  Mastiuo  della  8cak,  a 
"  prince  not  second  either  in  power  or  abiUtiee  to  the  most 
"  potent  monarcfas  of  Christendom.  Let  na  then  create  a 
"  general ;  let  as  relieve  Pletraboona  and  attack  the  Piaans ; 
"  and  if  the  hampering  of  our  trade  at  Porto  Fisano  has 
"  already  cost  them  dear,  let  vs  compel  them  even  at  a  higher 
"  piice  to  maintain  our  commerce  in  Talamone.  But  to  prove 
"  to  them  that  the  laat  ph^e  did  not  extinguish  all  the  spirit 
"  and  virtue  of  Florence ;  yoong  men  I  call  more  especially 
"  upon  you  above  every  other  class  to  raise  your  voice  for  war ; 
"  a  war  not  moved  by  passion  but  advised  by  wisdom  ;  not  the 
"  wild  sally  of  impetuous  youth  but  the  sober  emanatioQ  of 
"  maturer  age  and  old  experience,  for  until  this  auspicious 
"  moment  we  have  been  far  too  gentle  in  sufiering  with  a  sickly 
"  patience  the  vun  audacity  of  Pisa  "*. 

The  high  character  and  prudence  of  Zato  coupled  witii  the 
troth  of  Ins  words  easily  persuaded  an  already  willing  audience; 
a  vote  for  the  immediate  succour  of  Pietrabuona  was  carried  by 
acclamation  and  a  board  of  eight  citizens  created  to  conduct  the 
var.  This  was  tantamount  to  direct  hostilities,  but  for  a  while 
the  peace  remained  inviolate,  for  Florence  was  still  slow  and 
dehbenttive  in  her  preliminaiy  movements :  the  important 
sanction  of  the  people  was  gained  but  her  usual  caution  conti- 
nued, and  some  time  elapsed  ere  the  whole  nation  became 
roused  into  strong  energetic  action.  Boni&zio  di  Lupo  *of 
Parma  a  man  of  few  words  but  honest  heart  and  great  military 
experience  was  nominated  general  and  despatched  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  siege  of  Pietrabuona  which  he  found  too  far 
advanced  to  relieve,  and  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  resistance 
it  was  taken  on  the  following  day. 

The  loss  of  this  place  produced  great  altercation  in  Flo- 
rence; recrimination  was  unaparingly  used  by  both  Actions 
but  it  hastened  the  preparations  for  war  and  promoted  future 
*  Sdp.  AmminUi,  lib.  iit,p.S10. 
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unananimitf.  The  assembling  of  the  regular  miliUa  it  vas 
deemed  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  produce  only  unnO- 
Img  BoIdierB,  wherefore  on  the  first  of  June  1362  au  appeal 
vras  made  to  the  rich  and  powerful  gentlemen  of  town  and 
country  to  levy  companies  of  effective  troops  and  repair  with 
the  least  delay  to  Florence,  so  that  in  fif[«en  days  between 
these  and  mercenarieB  an  army  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  foot  including  fifteen  hundred 
crossbows  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

Both  Siena  and  Perugia  were  vainly  entreated  for  assist- 
ance; they  were  secretly  dieinclined  to  Florence  and  gave 
evasive  ansvrers ;  but  Pistoia,  Arezzo.  the  Count  Ruberto  Guidi 
and  other  neighbours  acted  a  more  friendly  port :  on  tlie 
twentieth  of  June  the  whole  allied  force  of  one  thousand  eox 
hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot  received  their  coloura  at 
a  specified  hour  and  minute,  and  mysteriously  winding  through 
certain  streets  of  the  capital  especially  named  by  astrologers, 
finally  reached  their  encampment  at  Santa  Maria  a  Verzaia 
without  the  walls :  this  superstition  was  secretly  ridiculed  l^ 
many  but  favoured  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  was  well  vrorthj 
of  their  Etrurian  ancestors. 

On  the  twenty-third  the  army  was  at  Fuc«cchio  and  n^ct 
day,  in  de)ipit«  of  the  Florentine  deputies  who  formed  his 
council,  Bonifazio  entered  Val-d'-Era,  besieged  Ghizzano  and 
captured  it  in  two  days ;  thus  answering  the  insolent  boasting  of 
Pisa ;  for  even  the  rulers  of  that  nation  casting  all  dignity  sside 
Were  on  the  capture  of  Pietraboona,  unmeasured  in  their  abuse 
and  silly  enough  t<i  declare  that  "  If  the  Florentines  dared  to 
"  make  war  one  Pisan  would  be  suf&dent  to  carry  away  three  of 
"  their  soldiers  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  should  the  citizens 
"  themselves  venture,  even  the  Pisan  women  would  defeat 
"  them."  Such  was  the  style  of  that  age,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  much  improved  in  the  present;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
silly  or  unbecoming  than  the  vaunting  of  nations  or  individuals 
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of  what  they  mU  accomplish  in  a  game  bo  proTerbially  uncer- 
tain as  war*. 

But  Florence  was  not  content  with  a  mere  land  campaign ; 
the  protection  of  her  new  commercial  station  had  raised  a 
naval  spirit  in  the  people  and  Pisa  once  so  formidable  was  to 
be  bearded  oa  her  own  element :  wilh  four  galleys  and  three 
other  TesBols,  under  Piero  Grimaldi  a  Genoese  officer,  they  in- 
sulted the  whole  coast,  emptied  Porto  Pisano  of  its  Bcanty  com- 
merce, captured  the  islands  of  Gigho  and  Capiaia  and  in  cooper- 
ation with  two  Neapolitan  galleys  carried  fear  and  devastation 
along  the  whole  coast;  so  completely  had  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Ueloria  and  its  consequences  destroyed  the  maritime  power  and 
genius  of  Pisa  and  exhausted  the  various  sources  of  their  growth ! 

Not  long  after  this  first  swoop,  Grimaldi,  with  his  four 
gallies  and  one  armed  ahip,  landed  a  detachment  of  crossbow- 
men  at  Porto  Pisano  itself;  he  defeated  the  port  guard,  occupied 
the  Mole,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  Palazzo  del  Ponte  which 
was  attacked  with  great  v^tu*.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
Btrong  building  commanding  the  bridge  andprobably  served  as 
a  custom-house ;  but  a  small  garrison  of  twenty  chosen  infantry 
well  armed  would  allow  of  no  approach  to  the  gates  in  spite  of 
all  the  skill  and  counts  of  the  assailants.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate  and  would  probably  have  failed  had  not  Grimaldi,  an 
experienced  commtuider,  ordered  two  galleys  to  sway  up  their 
masts  and  long  reaching  yards ;  then  slinging  baskets  on  the 
yard-arms  which  leaned  over  the  land  like  cranes,  be  placed  two 
of  his  best  crossbow-men  in  each,  and  bringing  up  his  gaUeys 
close  to  the  palace  nused  or  lowered  the  yards  according  to 
his  marksmen's  convenience  who  remaining  on  a  level  with,  or 
overlooking  the  palace  at  their  pleasmv,  so  galled  its  defenders 
that  not  a  man  of  them  could  show  himself :  seeing  the  defence 
slacken  the  assailants  suddenly  advanced,  smashed  the  gate 
and  captured  the  place,  then  directing  their  efforte  against 
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one  of  the  la^  towers  vhich  defended  the  port  took  it  in  like 
manner.  This  wae  destroyed,  and  the  other  inunediatel;  capi- 
tulated; the  bridge  vob  temporarily  repaired  and  the  com- 
mercial palace  and  adjoining  suburb  sharply  attacked ;  but  after 
a  well-Bustaised  conflict  the  Florentines  were  finally  compelled 
t«  retire  before  a  superioi  force  of  horse  and  foot  which  had 
finally  rallied  there  from  all  quarters.  Returning  on  board 
they  burned  what  vesBels  stilt  remained  and  carried  off  eome 
massive  chains  that  closed  the  port :  these  trophies  after  having 
been  trailed  in  derision  through  every  place  on  the  road  were 
subsequently  placed  on  two  cars  and  arrived  at  Florence :  being 
afterwards  cat  into  lengths  they  were  hung  up  triumphandy  in 
several  parts  of  the  city  where  eome  portions  still  dangle  at 
the  Batgello  and  Porta  San  Gallo,  and  others  are  wreathed  on 
the  porphyry  columns  before  the  brazen  doors  of  the  Btqitisby : 
the  columns  a  memorial  of  ancient  friendship,  the  chains  of 
existing  enmity  between  these  two  distinguished  republics*. 

The  Genoese  croBsbow-men  who  achieved  this  exploit  then 
formed  almost  an  essential  element  in  the  armies  of  sonthem 
Europe ;  but  just  at  that  time  it  was  difficult  for  Florence  to 
obtain  them,  because  Simon  Boccanegra  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
Btill  grateful  for  Pisan  hoapitahty  determined  to  support  that 
nation  in  his  prosperity.  He  could  not  induce  his  countiy- 
men,  whose  commercial  ties  were  too  close  and  intimate  with 
Florence,  to  take  an  active  part  against  her ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  procurii^  a  declaration  of  rigid  neutrality  under  the  sharpest 
penalties,  and  these  be  took  care  to  see  rigorously  executed. 
Consequently  when  four  hundred  Genoese  crosabow-men  had 
been  engaged  hy  the  Florentines  he  stenily  interfered  to 
stop  their  departure,  even  at  the  risk  of  collision  with  the 
people,  and  left  their  agent  Francesco  Alderotti,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  no  other  alternative  tb^n  a  dangerous  and  secret 
mission  to  Nice.    Once  out  of  the  Genoese  states  the  Matter 
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infringed  no  law  by  enlistdsg  four  hundred  of  their  bowmen 
onder  Ricieri  Orimaldi,  brother  of  the  naval  commander,  at  seven 
golden  SoriuB  a  month  each.  They  soon  joined  the  army  and  did 
good  service,  for  Bonifkzio  Lupo  porsuing  the  war  with  vigour 
would  list«n  to  no  official  advice  from  the  ignorant  Florentine 
Gonunisaiariea  who  serrad  as  his  council ;  war  he  said  was  not 
commerce  nor  governed  by  the  same  rules,  and  having  once  given 
him  the  command  it  became  necessaiy  for  the  seignory  to  con- 
fide in  his  experience.  This  language,  too  plain  to  be  palatable, 
displeased  a  Commissary  whose  brother  belonged  to  the 
Board  of  Eight  called  "  Oli  Otto  tUUa  Ghitrra."  Conduct  so 
independent  was  reported  by  this  officer  in  a  manner  most  suited 
to  his  ovni  feelings  and  hacked  by  sufficient  influence  to  procure 
Lupo's  removal  for  the  Florentines  vrere  ever  jealous  of  military 
power :  they  rarely  invested  their  generals  with  such  authority 
as  that  of  Paddolfo  Malatesta,  nor  had  Boni&zio  Lupo  tiie 
&mily  rank  iwcessary  to  mEuntain  his  ground  E^ainst  party 
sprit  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  talent,  of  great  honesty, 
and  a  disinterested  honoorable  gentleman;  but  all  this  did 
not  prevent  his  being  superseded  by  Bidolfo  Varano  of  Came- 
rino  whose  only  recommendation  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
distdnguished  rank  without  military  reputation. 

Although  mortified  at  this  slight  Boni&zio  repressed  bis 
private  feelings  and  having  once  engaged  to  serve  resolved  to 
do  so  sincerely :  he  therefore  redoubled  his  zeal,  pushed  for- 
ward most  active  operations  in  the  manner  of  the  age  by  ravag- 
ing all  the  Val^l'-Era,  destroying  Fadule,  burning  Castello, 
San  Piero,  and  Mercato  di  Forcoli ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
three  days  devastating  no  less  thsn  thirty-two  towns  and  villages 
with  their  respective  territories.  Six  hundred  houses  were 
committed  ia  the  flames  in  this  short  foray,  and  after  ofiiering 
battJe  to  the  Pisans  shut  up  in  Caetello  del  Fosso,  Bonifazio 
retired  to  Petriolo.  But  not  to  let  the  troop  remain  idle  dar- 
ing the  last  moments  of  his  command  he  detached  nine  hundred 
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men  fifty  miles  away  into  the  Maremma  who  returned  with  an 
immense  booty  of  cattle  which  was  equsUy  shared  amoii^t  the 
soldiers,  Boni&zio  abne  refusing  his  portion  of  the  spoil. 

To  the  army's  great  sorrow  he  was  finally  superseded  on  the 
ninth  of  July ;  his  militaiy  talent  valonr  and  generoei^  made 
him  popular  with  the  troops ;  and  the  more  so  when  casting 
aade  all  private  wrongs  they  saw  him  at  Bidolfb's  de^re  cbeer- 
fidly  coment  to  serve  with  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  same  army 
he  had  so  successfully  commanded*.  Thenewgeneral, probably 
under  Bonifazio's  ijifluenoe,  displayed  some  incipient  activity  in 
taking  Caseins  and  afterwards  insulting  Pisa  by  running  courses 
and  offering  other  customary  affronts  and  contemptuous  actions 
under  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  by  investing  PeccioU  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intercepted  letter  that  discovered  the  momentaiy 
weakness  of  that  garrison ;  but  he  soon  showed  himself  so  weak 
and  inactive  that  Lupo  retired  to  l<larence  in  disgust  and  under 
pretence  of  had  health  solicited  his  own  discharge.  The  eight 
now  feeling  his  value  would  not  consent,  and  being  eager  for  the 
fall  of  a  place  so  important  as  PeccioU  induced  him  to  retom 
with  a  strong  reenfoFcement  and  augmented  aathoritj. 

PeccioU  had  been  reduced  to  a  conditional  surrender  on  the 
tenth  of  August  if  not  proTiouBly  succoured ;  but  the  governor 
who  independent  of  the  people  had  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
Btjil  held  out,  in  despite  of  their  capitulation  and  for  this  he 
hardly  esoaped  death  from  the  vengewice  of  Florentine  rulers, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  danger  of  being  plundered  in 
revenge  for  his  gallantry  had  not  Bonifazio  saved  them  by 
insisting  on  a  rigid  observance  of  the  capitulation.  Montec- 
chio,  Aiatico  and  Tolano  successively  surrendered,  and  the 
town-bell  of  Toiano  was  aAerwerds  triumphantly  mounted  on 
the  Florentine  palace  as  a  dinner-bell  for  the  merchants  whose 
commerce  Pisa  had  attempted  to  destroy. 

This  shortlived  activity  was  probably  due  altogether  to  Lnpo's 
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influence,  for  the  general  \ia3  indolent  luxurioas  and  unpopular 
and  the  army  fell  into  disorder ;  certain  German  and  Italian 
leaders  of  great  rank  and  following,  already  discontented  and 
further  instigated  by  their  pay  ^ent,  demanded  the  same  re- 
ward for  Feccioh  that  was  usually  bestowed  for  gaining  a  pitched 
battle,  lliis  bemg  peremptorily  refused,  one  of  the  Italian 
leaders  setting  a  bat  on  his  lance's  point  inrited  all  who  wanted 
doable  pay  to  join  their  standard :  this  of  course  produced  an 
immediate  diamisaal,  but  marching  to  Orsoia  in  the  Aretine 
states  they  in  allusion  to  their  mutinous  standard  named  them- 
selves  the  company  of  the  "  Cappelletto  "  or  little  hat,  and  col- 
lecting more  than  a  thousand  recruits  followed  the  shomefiil 
career  that  Werner  Montreal  and  Lando  had  made  so  popular 
amongst  all  who  would  profit  by  its  infamy  *. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct  a  decree  was  im- 
mediately promulgated  compelling  every  foreign  mercenary  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  military  chie& 
and  commissaries;  to  be  content  with  the  regular  pay  and 
compensation  for  killed  or  disabled  horses,  and  neither  con- 
spire against  the  state  themselves  nor  conceal  the  infidelity  of 
others.  They  were  to  be  allowed  one  month's  pay  for  a  victory 
over  at  least  five  hnndred  men-at-arms,  but  were  bound  to 
sorrender  all  prisoners  except  the  cavaliy,  including  the 
enemy's  captain,  as  well  as  every  Florentine  found  in  arms 
against  his  country.  The  plunder  of  all  stormed  places  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  soldier's  own  in  addition  to  all  other 
allowances  ;  but  places  taken  by  regular  siege  or  c^itulation 
were  to  be  held  inviolate,  the  repubUc  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  purchasing  any  prisoners  made  under  different  circum- 
stances, at  the  rate  of  QOO  Lire  for  each  loot  soldier  and  300 
golden  florins  for  gentlemen-at-arms  on  horseback;  all  other 
cavalry  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  condottieri. 

— Poggio    Bncdolini,  Iiloru, 
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StipeDdiaries  of  the  republic  ivho  should  be  made  prisoneie  and 
afterwarda  ransomed  were  allowed  ta  reBume  their  former  rank 
with  ft  compensatJon  of  tw>  months'  paj  ;  and  all  foreign  mer 
cenaries  at  the  expiration  of  their  service  were  as  a 
compoDj  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on  Flo- 
rence for  t«n  years  afterwards. 

But  at  a  period  when  almost  every  other  social  tie  vrae  broken 
to  suit  momeutaiy  convenience  it  maj  be  presumed  that  the 
latter  obligation  was  but  little  protection:  such  men  will  not  be 
restrained  by  oaths  or  bonds  unchecked  by  penalties,  and  where 
law  is  a  mere  portrait  without  life  it  may  be  much  admired  and 
still  remain  unheeded ;  when  on  the  contrary  it  assumes  a  terri- 
ble energy  and  becomes  only  a  keener  weapon  of  misgOTem- 
ment  it  makes  timid,  cruel,  and  suspicious  mlers ;  espe- 
cially in  those  perilous  times  when  public  attachment  is  most 
required  to  preserve,  if  well  governed,  what  all  should  feel  to 
be  a  blessing,  ■ 

Thus  the  Fisans  conscious  of  tlieir  own  oppressions  felt  lliat 
Lucca  was  their  weakest  and  most  costly  point  of  defence  and 
that  there  would  be  no  safety  in  trusting  to  the  Guelphic  in- 
habitants ;  wherefore  by  one  of  those  wicked  strokes  of  state 
pohcy  that  are  often  so  flippantly  justified  and  which  were  then 
and  perhaps  would  etiU  be  frequent  but  for  the  repressive  force 
of  public  opinion  ;  they  first  assembled  the  whole  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Agosta,  forewarned  a  hundred  Ghibeline  familiee 
of  their  purpose  with  ii^unctionB  only  to  make  a  show  of  obe- 
dience, and  then  lighting  a  candle  on  the  city  gate,  ordered 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  goods  and  person,  that  men  and 
women,  strangers  and  citizens,  should  quit  the  town  and  all 
that  space  of  conntiy  included  within  a  mile  of  its  walls,  ere 
the  taper  should  be  consumed !  The  universal  dismay  is  more 
easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

"ItwBsacruel  and  sorrowful  spectacle"  says  M.  Villani  with 
all  that  just  compassion  and  bold  benevolence  of  character  that 
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distingulBh  him,  "  It  was  a  soirowful  and  cniel  eight  to  behold  the 
old  men  bowed  down  by  jeare,  the  women,  the  weeping  damsels ; 
to  hear  the  sobe  and  woful  exclamtLtions  ;  and  see  the  little  chil- 
dren  with  impatdent  cries  all  abtmiloning  their  homes,  their  goods, 
and  their  native  city  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither :  to  see 
the  ancient  gentle  citizens,  the  noble  merchants,  and  industrious 
BTtiBans,  all  in  hasty  flight  as  though  they  were  pnraued  by 
fierce  and  implacable  enemies,  leaving  their  beloved  dwellings 
a  prey  to  the  ruthless  plunderer." 

This  detestable  mandate  was  ponctoally  enforced  and  the 
city  deserted  by  almost  all  its  inhabitants  remained  for  a  while 
in  a  mournful  calm,  the  awful  repose  of  desolation  fidling  in 
snow-like  silence.  Suddenly  the  Agosta's  portals  were  dashed 
asunder,  and  out  rushed  a  wUd  tempestuous  crew  of  horse  and 
foot,  soldier  and  cavalier,  careering  through  the  streets,  with 
sword  and  mace  and  lance,  and  vaunting  shouts  of  "Death  to 
the  Guelphs,  aicai/,  away  to  Florenea."  Such  was  the  Pisans' 
triumph!  And  this  at  a  moment  when  their  capital  was 
securely  insulted  and  half  the  state  overrun  with  Florentine 
battalions !  * 

The  plague,  ^lich  afOicted  Pisa  and  caused  much  of  her  dis- 
asters diminished  with  the  waning  year,  and  entirely  ceased 
ere  the  commencement  of  1363 ;  but  once  reUeved  from  this 
scourge  the  Pisans  gained  new  spirit  and  became  eager  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  to  begin  a  fresh  campaign ;  Altopascio  and 
Santa  Maiia-a-Monte  were  attacked  in  January ; 
Pescia  and  Baiga  nearly  surprised  and  the  latter  regu- 
larly besieged,  but  all  with  small  forces  and  unsuccessful 
results  ;  yet  Florence  with  her  numerous  army  found  consider- 
able difBculty  in  opposing  them ;  a  consequence  of  its  disor- 
ganised and  inefGcient  state. 

The  tribes  of  rapacious  usurers  that  prowled  round  the 
armies  of  those  days,  equaUy  convenient  and  probably  far  less 

■  U,  TilUni,  lib.  zl,  cap.  ivi. 
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scrupulouB  than  the  leva  who  now  plunder  our  seamen  ;  had 
been  supplying  money  to  the  soldiers  at  high,  although  con- 
sidering their  risk,  not  periupa  unjustifiable  interest :  \Then  dis- 
appointed in  tiieir  expectations  of  repayment  they  seized  with- 
out ecniple  on  arms,  horses,  and  pay  or  received  the  two 
former  in  pawn  for  their  advances ;  the  republic  therefore  often 
found  itself  with  only  a  corps  of  disarmed  and  diamonnted 
troops  when  most  in  need  of  effectiTe  men,  and  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  a  military  bank  of  loan  was  instituted  which  b^an 
discounting  on  the  first  of  March  with  a  capital  of  15,000 
florins  from  the  commonwealth*. 

Soon  aftor  this  Bidolfo  da  Gamerino  having  finished  his 
engagement  quitted  f  lorence  with  Uttle  honour  to  himself  or 
the  Btat«,  and  early  in  March  Piero  Famese  a  man  of  tax 
difierent  stamp  and  known  reputation  succeeded  him :  it  was 
during  the  inactivity  caused  by  this  change  that  the  Pisans 
attempted  to  surprise  Bai^;  but  Famese  lost  no  time  in 
joining  the  army  then  quartered  in  the  Val-de-Nievole,  and 
thence  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  certain  dis- 
contented Lucchese  citizens  :  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  surprise  their  city  but  the  Pisans  were  &r  too  vigilant 
for  Guch  enterprises,  wherefore  after  putting  every  man  to 
death  that  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  plot,  their  mam 
army  made  a  sudden  inroad  on  Volterra  and  captured  Gello  on 
the  one  band  while  they  pressed  the  siege  of  Bai^  and 
defeated  a  Florentine  detachment  sent  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
Castiglione  and  other  towns  of  Garfagnana,  on  the  other.  This 
small  division  of  troops  under  Spinellocchio  do'  Tolomel  of 
Siena  and  Currado  da  Jesi  were  surprised  and  neaiiy  sur- 
rounded in  the  hills  of  Gar&gnana  by  a  superior  force,  their 
only  chance  of  retreat  being  in  the  defence  of  a  narrow  moun- 
tain path  by  which  the  enemy  could  intercept  them.  The  two 
commanders  on  seeing  this,  leapt  at  once  from  their  horses, 

■  M.  Tillaai,  Lib.  li.,  of.  iiirlii.,  ixxii.,  iL,  iIt. 
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got  possession  of  the  pass  and  defended  it  alone  against  the 
whole  Pisan  army  until  all  their  own  people  were  in  safety  : 
they  then  surrendered  tliemselvea  sa  prisoners  of  war  ♦  ! 

Nettled  at  these  incipient  failures  Famese  became  more 
eager  for  a  hlow,  especially  as  the  "  White  Company "  of 
English  adventurers  then  in  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato's  ser- 
Tice  was  daily  expected  and  teo  powerful  to  cope  with,  and 
the  Pisan  general  Rinieri  da  Baschi  was  no  less  eager  for  a 
pitched  battle  from  the  wish  of  gaining  his  laurels  ere  the 
English  came  \.  This  unity  of  purpose  brought  Famese  on  the 
seventh  of  May  near  Bagno  a  Vena  with  eight  hundred  horse 
and  an  equal  number  of  veteran  infantiy ;  whereupon  Rinieri 
with  six  hundred  horse  and  &r  more  numerous  footmen 
advanced  from  Pisa  with  a  continuaUy  increasing  force  of 
infantry,  intending  t«  seize  the  pass  of  San  Piero  and  cut  off 
the  Florentines'  retreat ;  hut  Famese  allowed  no  time  for  this ; 
closing  rapidly  with  the  Pisans  he  at  once  formed  in  order  of 
battle  and  led  on  the  attack  :  the  ground  proving  too  rough  to 
use  the  lance  with  precision  he  called  out  to  hia  cavaliy  to  tniat 
only  to  their  swords  and  then  drove  with  his  whole  line  into 
the  adverse  squadrons.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage  to  meet 
them  and  the  Florentine  chivalry  were  twice  dashed  back  in  dis- 
order, for  at  first  these  light  Hungarian  horsemen  could  ill  stand 
the  handling  of  steel-clad  cavaliers  ;  yet  in  a  third  charge  the 
Pisans  gave  way  hut  soon  rallying  behind  the  second  line  and 
supported  by  a  superior  infantry  who  fought  amongst  them, 
they  again  made  head  with  more  daring  vigour,  Pietro  re-formed 
his  men  and  met  them  with  harder  blows  and  louder  cheers ; 
the  battle  now  became  more  bloody,  close,  and  obstinate,  for  nei- 
ther would  yield  an  inch  of  ground ;  and  it  was  not  the  formal 

•  M.  Villui.  Lib.  iLiOkp.  i1t.>  iIti.,  EiiglUh  in  the  PiuD  urrice  ueulj 
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combat,  the  wonted  stage-play  of  uaprincipled  merceiiArieB  who 
Bpared  each  other  and  duped  their  emplojen  bat  the  despe- 
rate conflict  of  angry  and  determioed  men.  Thus  the  figfat 
continued  for  a  while  without  advantage  on  either  side  until 
Piero  suddenly  ordered  two  hnndred  horse  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank,  a  movement  executed  witli  such  apirit  that  the  hostUe 
ranks  were  severed  almost  without  reaietanoe  and  their  ens^ns 
boldly  reached  and  as  bravely  ca^ttuFed.  This  Bucceas  gave 
freeb  vigour  to  the  front  battle  where  swords  were  flashing  and 
knights  and  steeds  &llii^ ;  for  many  a  horse  suffered  by  flank- 
ing spear-tbnists  from  the  intenningled  in&ntiT ;  but  the  Pisaus 
fell  back  disordered,  and  finally  retired  in  concision  from  the 
field. 

Binieri  and  many  other  gallant  gentlemen  were  taken  while 
still  bravely  fighting,  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  closely  con- 
tested and  uncertain  victoiy :  the  Hungarian  cavalry  made 
numerous  prisoners,  but  there  was  also  great  slai^hter,  for 
personal  enmity  combined  with  honourable  emulation  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  even  when  success  vras  hopeless.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  battle  was  received  the  same  day  at  Florence  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May  Piero  Famese 
entered  that  capital  in  triumph  with  a  hundred  and  fif^  pri- 
soners of  distinction,  a  thing  that  greatly  enhanced  the  victories 
of  those  days  by  its  &me  and  profitable  consequences.  He  was 
offered  a  crown  of  laurel  by  the  state ;  but  modestly  declined 
it,  saying  that  such  honours  should  be  reserved  as  amongst 
the  ancient  Bomans  for  greater  triumphs  and  more  brilliant 
victories*.  The  joy  for  this  success  was  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  Altopasdo  which  Onelfo  degli  Scali  treacherously 
delivered  to  the  Pisans  for  3000  florins ;  wherefore  his  pro- 
perty in  town  and  country  was  publicly  destroyed  by  tbe  people 
under  government's  direction. 

MeanwhUe  Ghisello  degli  Ubaldiui  an  expert  ofBcer  and 

*  M.  Tillvu,  Idb.  iL,  op.  L,  Mid  li. 
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bitter  enemy  of  Florence,  mis  elected  general  of  the  Pisaus 
and  helped  to  tnHintHJn  the  personal  and  angiy  character  of 
tfaia  war  even  more  than  had  hitherto  emted ;  a  mortal  hatred 
in  fact  prevailed,  not  only  between  the  rival  commouwealths 
but  between  the  generala  colonels  and  private  soldiers  ;  and  to 
SQch  exceBB  that  not  even  the  plague  itself  though  daOy 
spreading,  could  mitigate  its  violence.  Marching  &om  Empoli 
Famese  resumed  hostilities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  with 
two  thousand  five  buudred  horse  and  a  strong  force  of  cross- 
bows besides  other  infimtry,  bat  could  not,  even  with  all  the 
pTovoking  ravage  of  bJs  troops,  either  bring  the  enemy  again  to 
action  or  raise  the  siege  of  fiarga  which  they  still  perseveringly 
maintained;  he  therefore  determined  to  march  directly  on 
Pisa  and  insult  them  in  their  capital.    . 

When  near  that  city  an  advanced  guard  of  sixty  Barbute 
under  Amerigo  a  German  commander,  met  and  routed  a  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy's  horse ;  this  brought  two  hundred  more  on 
Amerigo  who  was  beginning  to  waver  when  Otto  another  Ger- 
man colonel  rode  hastily  up  with  his  followers  to  the  rescue : 
the  Pisans  were  again  repulsed  in  some  disorder,  whereupon 
their  Podesta  made  a  powerful  sally  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
Barbute  and  a  strong  body  of  armed  citizens  and  soon  discom- 
fited the  Germans.  Things  now  began  to  look  serious,  when 
Piero  Famese  galloped  np  with  three  hundred  fresh  men-at- 
arms  closely  followed  by  his  main  battle.  "  Is  this  the  way 
"  you  fly  before  an  enemy  we  have  so  often  defeated  "  exclaimed 
the  general,  and  at  the  same  moment  lowering  hia  lance 
charged  the  nearest  of  his  adversaries  with  a  bold  and  rou^ 
encounter.  The  afbir  was  no  longer  a  skirmish  or  brief  in 
duration ;  the  Podestct,  well  supported  by  almost  all  the  nobles 
and  Pisan  citizens,  fought  stoutly  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.  After  a  hard  struggle  the  Pisana  yielded  on  every 
side ;  many  were  killed  by  force  of  steel,  and  many  thrust 
headlong  into  the  Arno  bj  the  pressure  of  a  universal  flight : 
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the  defeat  vas  perfect  and  every  man  did  well ;  Ltit  two  gen- 
tlemen \Tho  by  consent  of  friend  and  foe  ivere  allowed  to  have 
surpassed  every  olher  in  personal  pronesa  were  knighted  by 
Famese  during  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  Proud  of  this  second 
victory  he  challenged  the  enemy  again  to  meet  him,  and  on 
their  reAisal  coined  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money  at  a  place 
called  the  Spedaluzzo  close  to  the  walls  of  Fisa,  as  a  mark  of 
victory  and  sovereign  power.  The  silver  coins  represented  a 
fox,  the  emblem  of  Piean  cunning,  helplessly  sprawling  under 
the  feet  of  the  Baptist  whose  image  was  impressed  on  all  the 
Florentine  coinage.  Ailer  this  insult  be  withdrew,  but  not  in 
quiet,  for  bis  rear-guard  where  the  newly-dubbed  knights  com- 
manded was  smartly  attacked ;  yet  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  great  spirit  even  to  the  ci^  gate  where  a  Florentine  trum- 
peter fell  wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  an  obstinate 
stru^^le  ensued  to  gmn  an  embroidered  baimer  attached  to  the 
instrument,  a  trophy  of  no  small  moment  in  those  romantic 
days,  and  neither  lost  without  dishonour  nor  won  without  fame. 
Many  fell  in  the  conflict,  several  were  made  prisoneis  on  both 
sides,  yet  Florence  prevailed ;  her  lily  was  carried  off  tmsullied, 
bat  her  two  brave  champions  Guglielmo  di  Bolsi,  and  a  cer- 
tain Oiovanui,  whose  surname  is  wanting,  remained  captives. 
The  army  then  marched  to  Peccioli,  Fameae  meaning  to  hasten 
the  siege  of  Montecalvole  which  although  reduced  to  extre- 
mity was  saved  by  an  artifice  of  the  Pisans :  annoyed  at  this 
and  the  continued  siege  of  Barga  in  the  fece  of  two  such  vic- 
tories, Piero  suddenly  detached  a  division  of  his  army  in  tiie 
latter  direction  which  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  Pisans 
attacked  and  carried  their  works,  raised  the  siege  and  expelled 
them  from  the  district. 

This  was  the  last  feat  of  Piero  Famese :  a  wide-spreading 
pestilence  now  raged  through  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  the 
Levant;  through  Istria,  Padua,  and  Venice  it  ran  a  second 
course;   almost  all  Tuscany  suffered;   and  at  Florence  after 
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three  montlu'  uninterrupted  progress  it  was  still  in  fliU  actdvity. 
The  armj  became  infected,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  saw 
its  geneml  etnick  down  bj  the  fiital  malady  at  Castel  Fioren- 
tino,  and  a  corpse  the  fbllowii^  midnight  at  San  Uiniato  al 
Tedeeco.  No  greater  nuBfortune  conld  hare  overtaken  the 
commonwealth  at  this  moment,  and  no  man  fell  with  more 
heartfelt  regret :  he  was  Talisnt  waiy  and  experienced  in  arms, 
fiuthful  to  his  employers,  of  a  daring  couiBge,  and  had  almost 
uninterrupted  good  fortune  in  his  enterprises.  After  a  few 
days'  delay  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Piero  Famese  was 
interred  with  public  honours  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  where 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  him  1^  Andrea  Orcagna  still  remains 
as  a  mark  of  national  gratitude*. 

With  a  feeling  less  prudent\han  amiable,  as  if  great  qualities 
were  necessarily  inherent  in  families,  the  Florentines  conferred 
Piero's  command  on  his  brother  Binuccio  as  they  had  formerly 
done  that  of  Piero  Boesi  on  Orlando ;  bat  the  former  like  the 
latter  was  a  man  of  far  inferior  force  and  had  suddenly  to  cope 
with  an  enemy  that  eren  Piero  himself  had  feared  to  encounter. 
This  was  the  "  White  Company  "  of  English  adventurers  under 
Albert  a  German,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Pisa  after  having  in 
vain  offered  his  service  to  Florence :  against  Famese's  advice 
they  were  r^ected  although  consisting  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot  merely  throu^  a  fidse 
and  miserable  economy  which  thus  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  war  and  afterwards  brought  down  misfortune  on  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  military  spirit  of  Pisa  which  even  pestilence  had  not 
subdued,  mounted  high  on  this  occasion  and  Obisello  with  an 
army  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  six 
thousand  in&ntry  immediately  began  the  campaign.  Much 
might  now  have  been  accomplidied  if  war,  as  distinct  from 
plunder,  had  been  better  understood  and  military  operations 

— D.  VcJIuCi,  Crontlsi,  p.  102. 
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carried  on  with  the  epiril  and  knowledge  of  a  Castniccio  ;  for 
Piero  wae  no  more,  and  the  blast  that  earned  him  <^  hsd 
withered  the  strength  of  his  annj*.  But  there  was  not  a 
steady  system  of  couquest ;  an  angiy  people  with  no  desire  but 
vengeance ;  a  general  hired  to  fill  his  own  puise  while  he  carried 
this  object  into  execution ;  and  a  legion  of  foreign  robbers  to 
whom  all  causes  were  equal,  all  wars  legitimate,  were  not 
adapted  to  anything  but  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  amoimt 
of  misery  on  both  friend  and  foe ;  wherefore  the  genius  of  Italian 
warfare  in  those  times  consisted  more  in  acquiring  empty 
triumphs^  insulting  an  enemy,  and  devastating  a  helpless 
country,  than  in  the  acquisition  of  any  solid  and  permanent 
advantage.  The  Florentine  territory  was  entered  by  Val-di- 
Nievole  and  Piatois  first  insult^  by  preventing  the  citizens 
from  celebrating  their  accustomed  games  on  Saint  James's  day, 
an  indignity  so  great  as  to  cause  the  announcement  to  Ghisello 
of  the  PUteians'  intention  to  run  no  more  courses  for  the  Palio 
until  they  did  it  under  the  walls  of  Pisa. 

The  plain  of  Florence  next  felt  the  war,  Campi  and  Peretoln 
were  occupied ;  the  Palio  was  run  for  under  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence ;  money  was  coined  within  sight  of  the  town ;  and  to 
complete  the  insulting  mockery  three  asses  were  hanged  at 
Ponte  a  Rifredi  as  the  effigies  of  three  FlorentJue  citizens, 
whose  names  were  foimslly  attached  to  the  necks  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  destruction  of  town,  village,  hamlet,  palace, 
villa,  and  cottage,  followed  bard  upon  this  puerile  vaunting,  and 
the  whole  western  plain  became  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ntin : 
yet  here  and  there  the  villa  and  gardens  of  some  rich  citizen 
were  expressly  left  untouched,  smiling  amidst  general  desola- 
tion, to  excite  suspicion  and  distract  the  Florentine  coundts. 

Afterwards  crossing  the  Amo  Ghisello  burned  Lastra,  ad- 
vanced to  EmpoU,  swept  through  the  Lower  Val-d'-Aroo  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  then  tired  of  their  work  the  soldiers  returned 

■  Croaam  di  DuL  Telluti,  p.  103. 
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loaded  with  booty  and  prisonerB  to  Pisa.  This  was  the  first 
act  of  TengeanM;  and  the  mocked  and  insulted  captives  were 
now  sarcastica]lj  told  that  it  iras  the  prostrate  Fox  who  Lad 
served  them  so;  but  the  Pisan  general  scarcely  enjoyed  his 
triumph  longer  than  the  Florentine,  for  he  died  of  fatigue  and 
Esver  a  few  days  after,  as  much  honoured  and  regretted  by  the 
Piaans  as  Famese  had  been  by  the  Florentines*. 

The  plague  still  raged  in  Florence ;  and  we  may  here  suspend 
the  general  narraUve  to  relate  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  victims,  the  historian  Matteo  Vitlani  brother  to  Gio- 
vanni who  fifteen  years  before  had  been  swept  oft  by  the  former 
pestilence.  Matteo  as  his  son  Filippo  relates,  died  on  the 
twelfth  of  July  1868  after  a  long  struggle  of  five  whole  days 
with  this  all-powerful  malady ;  a  circumstance  attributed  by 
Filippo  to  his  sober  and  temperate  habits.  He  enjoined  Philip 
VilWi  to  continue  his  history  to  the  close  of  the  PIsan  war  in 
order  not  to  leave  that  portion  of  the  work  imperfect;  and 
seems,  from  a  fact  mentioned  in  his  laat  chapter  to  have  written 
until  two  or  three  days  before  he  was  plague-struck.  As  a 
historian  his  style  is  not  so  simple  or  agreeable  as  Giovanni's, 
bat  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  force  of  character  which  fixes 
the  attention  and  at  once  impresses  the  reader  with  a  con- 
viction of  his  honesty  his  constantly  benevolent  feeling  and 
strong  sense  of  justice,  accompanied  by  evident  contempt 
for  the  superstitious  follies  of  the  day,  a  weakness  which 
his  brother  could  not  entirely  discard.  His  character  is  well 
sketched  by  Sismondi.  "  There  is  no  historian  that  inspires 
us  with  more  respect  esteem  and  affection  than  Matteo  Villani. 
Behgious  without  superstition,  he  respects  the  church  and  yet 
dares  to  paint  in  the  strongest  colours  the  crimes  or  corruption 
of  some  of  its  chiefe.    He  tmderstands  the  human  heart,  and 

•  Filippo  Tilkni,  Uh.  xi.,  oqi.  liL,  — Crcnucm  di  D.  TcUnli,  |i.  100,  he. 
Uii.,  Iiiii. — Leo.  ARlino,  Lih^  nii.,  Roncioni,  lUor.  Fii.,  Ub.  it.,  p.  870. 
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is  sufficieotly  versed  in  politics  to  unravel  all  the  errors  of 
goTemments  and  assign  events  to  their  veritable  oaoee ;  but 
he  is  too  good  a  man  ever  to  approve  of  fiuthlessneBS  or  to 
imagine  that  an;  advanti^  can  result  £iom  perfidj.  Ha  raises 
himself  above  the  pr^udices  of  judicial  astrology  from  vrhich 
his  brother  was  not  eSempt :  he  embraces  all  the  knovm  world 
in  his  history  and  with  a  philosophic  and  piercii^  glance  he 
assigns  to  each  nation  its  tme  character.  He  is  animated  in 
the  punting  of  virtue ;  he  is  inflamed  against  vice ;  he  bums 
at  tiie  name  of  liber^.  No  Italian  historian  has  ever  rendered 
to  the  latter  a  more  noble  and  more  enduring  homage.  The 
party  that  governed  Florence  did  not  always  patiently  bear  his 
censures ;  they  admonished  him  as  a  Ghibeline  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April  1363  and  thus  kept  him  from  public  em^ojment 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  "«. 

The  task  of  recording  past  events  sometimes  awakens  a  oer- 
laia  feeling  of  high  judicial  authori^  and  even  a  sort  of  immor- 
tality in  the  historian :  he  calls  up  the  spirits  of  bygone  agea  to 
his  presence ;  draws  from  them  the  story  of  their  time ;  con- 
fronts them  with  others  of  a  different  stamp  and  nation ;  inves- 
tigates  their  truth ;  acquits  or  condemns ;  and  thm  dismisses 
them  to  make  room  for  anothei  race  of  brief  and  restless  bein^. 
Thus  age  after  age,  race  after  race,  are  succeasively  unfolded, 
each  pr^nant  with  its  own  peculiar  incidents  ^e  cause  or 
conseijuence  of  other  times ;  and  he  like  a  quiescent  everlasting 
spirit  calmly  reviews  them  all  as  one  by  one  they  pass  before 
his  tribunal  A  new  cotemporary  now  cornea  before  us  for  a 
brief  space,  and  with  coi^nial  spirit  thou^  more  careless 
style,  continues  what  his  aire  and  uncle  had  so  honestly  and 
laboriously  commenced.  According  to  Fihppo  Villani,  the 
administration  of  Florence  at  this  period,  whether  well  or  ill- 
directed  for  general  good,  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  men 
beloi^png  to  the  Contado  and  district  recently  settled  in  the 

*  SlDDoiidi,  ToL  T.,  p,  93.— H.  di  Cappo  Slcbni,  Ub.  ii.,  Eubrits  692. 
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capital  and  but  little  versed  in  civil  government ;  and  of  ot^er 
and  stUl  greater  strangers  who  residing  in  Florence  ^ere 
throngh  their  neolth  enrolled  imongst  the  trades,  and  between 
usury  and  merchandise  had  amassed  so  great  riches  that  their 
alliance  was  joyMly  accepted  by  the  most  illustrioua  iamilies. 
By  means  of  presents  hospitaliliea  and  supplications  they  had 
ci«pt  high  enough  to  drop  their  names  into  the  election  purses 
at  the  periodical  scmtiny  for  public  honours,  while  as  already 
said,  the  great  popular  families  were  estensively  affected  by 
the  Divieto.  Many  wise  experienced  citizens  of  ancient  races 
were  thus  excluded  from  office,  and  eren  those  who  stall  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  were  suspiciously  regarded  and 
even  frowned  on  by  the  others.  The  consequence  was  a  want  of 
niianimity  in  the  councils,  and  olteu,  through  mere  opposition, 
the  adt^tion  of  meaanres  directly  contraiy  to  what  the  old 
citizens  proposed  although  with  manifest  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth. Many  young  people  scarcely  Sedged  were  found  ip 
office,  i^aced  there  by  their  kinsmen's  management  while  form- 
ing part  of  the  various  administrations  ;  three  out  of  four 
had  not  past  their  twentieth  year  and  must  have  been  put  on 
the  list  of  candidates  while  yet  in  their  cradle.  The  public 
mind  was  moreover  full  of  disorder  and  hatred  from  the  poison 
of  frequent  admonitions  ;  and  the  thirst  of  pecumaiy  gain 
occupied  so  many  that  no  means  were  n^ected,  both  by  the 
creation  of  new  and  useless  offices  for  favoured  men  and 
by  more  secret  ways,  to  share  the  public  revenue.  Partiea 
ran  h^,  each  suspiciously  watching  the  other's  actions,  and 
thus,  says  Philip  ViUani,  the  unhappy  republic  found  itself 
a  prey  to  concealed  hatred,  private  avarice,  and  youthful  inex- 
perience*. 

No  state  apparently  offered  a  surer  mark  for  an  artfbl  tyrant 
to  strike  at,  and  tlie  blow  was  struck  but  feiled ;  wherefore  we 
may  conclude  that  although  the  general  picture  drawn  by 

■  Bll.  TilUni,  Lib.  li,  cqu  li'. 
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Filippo  is  correct,  yet  the  effects  of  the  acimoDitAiy  lash  vhich 
his  &ther  had  bo  lately  felt  must  have  imparted  & 
stranger  colouring  to  the  portrait  than  a  less  in- 
terested painter  would  have  given. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling  the  war  recommenced ;  and  so 
many  military  companies  bad  been  formed  in  France  and 
Italy  that  armies  seemed  to  start  into  being  by  the  mere  stamp  . 
of  a  condottiere's  foot.  Belying  on  such  fEtdlities  the  Floren- 
tine government  had  for  economy  disbanded  most  of  its  troops 
trosting  to  have  an  efBcient  army  ready  to  take  the  field  early 
in  the  spring,  and  with  this  object  in  view  they  had  already 
engaged  the  "  Compagma  deUa  SuiUa  "  then  in  Provence  and 
amounting  to  six  thousand  Barbute,  but  which  afterwards  failed 
them  through  the  machinations  of  Visconti ;  also  two  thousand 
more  in  Germany,  besides  five  hundred  men-at-anna  under 
Heniy  de  Montfort  and  two  barons  of  the  royal  house  of 
Suabia.  Subsequently  another  body  of  a  thousand  Geimaji 
cavalry  vras  also  engE^d,  but  so  badly  equipped  that  the  com- 
monwealth was  compelled  even  to  supply  them  with  lances; 
these  added  to  a  thousand  striplings  under  Count  Artimanno 
formed,  at  least  in  perspective,  the  new  army  of  Florence.  An 
efficient  chief  also  became  necessaiy  and  none  living  held  so 
honourable  a  place  in  the  public  memory  as  Pandolfo  Malatesta 
of  Rimini  the  conqueror  of  Lando  and  preserver  of  Florence. 
A  deputation  was  accordii^ly  sent  into  Bomagna  to  offer  him 
his  former  dignity  with  the  usual  military  powers,  but  four 
years  had  sufficed  either  to  plant  new  and  more  extravagant 
notions  of  ambition  in  the  heart  of  Pandolfo,  or  to  ripen  those 
already  engrafted :  bis  former  conneuon  with  Florence  had 
enabled  him  to  spy  into  all  her  weakness,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  parties,  sound  the  public  mind,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  future  work  whenever  a  convenient  season  should  present 
itself.  Having  such  views  he  probably  maintained  a  dose 
connexion  amongst  certain  parties  in  the  commonwealth  who 
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secretly  urged  Iitm  to  accept  the  comoumd  on  any  terms,  as  in 
coosequenca  of  the  alarm  and  periloos  atat«  of  that  re- 
public he  would  ultimately  gain  everything  he  desired. 

After  deep  consultatioii  with  his  &ther,  Pandolfb  returned 
to  Pesaro  where  he  had  left  the  Florentine  mission,  but  during 
the  negoliadon  made  some  demands  so  extravagant  that  the 
deputies  were  in  the  act  of  an  abmpt  departure  with  their  foot 
in  the  stirrup  when  he  recalled  them  and  said  that  he  nerer 
wished  to  occupy  the  post  of  generaliBBimo  to  the  Florentine 
armies,  bat  as  an  ancient  Mend  of  the  republic  he  would  go 
and  serve  for  two  mouths  in  her  cause.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  he  entered  Florence  with  only 
two  hundred  followers,  the  remembrance  of  his  former  service 
being  sufBcient  to  insure  him  a  popular  reception  and  his  high 
rank  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 

A  firesh  council  of  eight,  two  from  each  quarter,  was  elected 
to  conduct  the  war,  ahont  which  however  Pandolfo  showed  him- 
self very  dilatory  although  the  new  Pisan  general,  L'Omo 
Santa  Maria  lord  of  Jesi,  bad  already  cleared  the  paseee  of 
Chanti,  entered  the  upper  Val-d'-Amo  and  captured  the  town 
of  Figline  making  much  booty  and  numy  prisoners  of  both 
aeses  ;  "  and,"  says  Villani,  "  Heaven  only  knows  bow  the 
women  were  received  in  the  hands  of  the  English  who  are 
brutal  and  cruel  men  and  enrich  themselves  by  our  misfor- 
tunes." This  sudden  irruption  alarmed  the  government  but 
many  of  the  more  opulent  who  had  their  villas  and  palaces  and 
gardens  immediately  surrounding  Florence  were  well  contented 
with  a  distant  war,  vainly  supposing  that  the  plains  of  San  Salvi 
and  Kipoh  were  less  vulnerable  than  those  of  Campi  and  Pere- 
tola.  Pandolfo  who  could  now  no  longer  remain  idle  moved 
forward  with  all  the  Florentine  forces  and  pitched  his  tents  near 
Indsa  in  a  weak  extended  position  purposely  chosen,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Rinuccio  Famese  and  every  other  officer  of  dis- 
tinction except  Count  ArtJmanno,  who  was  as  false  as  Malatesta 
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himself.  The  latter  not  satisfied  with  the  dangerous  aitoation 
of  his  am^  ordered  the  Cappelletto  company,  tlien  in  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  under  FlorentiDe  orders,  with  the  GermBD 
Amerigo  and  five  hundred  more  of  his  beat  caTali7  beades 
other  good  tioops  and  ofBcere,  to  make  a  diversion  in  the 
Pisan  stata  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  recal  their 
squadrons  from  the  Upper  Yal-d'-'Arno.  After  this  he  qnietJy 
returned  to  Florence  leaving  the  refuse  of  his  troops  in  an  un- 
tenable position  under  Binuccio  Faraeee  to  cope  vith  the 
vet«ran  and  var-hardened  soldiers  of  the  English  Edward. 
Seeing  this,  the  latter  artfully  engaged  one  of  their  own  people, 
(by  a  formal  challenge)  in  single  combat  with  a  Florentine,  and 
flocking  in  small  parties  unaimed  to  the  duel  completely  re- 
oonnoitred  the  camp,  irtiich  the  following  morning  was  attained 
and  carried  after  a  long  and  spirited  resistance  while  Count 
Artimanno  with  the  wholo  garrison  of  Incisa  looked  quietly  on. 
The  defeat  was  total  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  of 
note  upwards  of  four  hundred :  the  English  retired  with  their 
pr^  to  Figline  and  marched  on  the  following  day  to  the 
attack  of  Incisa,  but  Count  Artimanno  had  already  evacuated 
it  and  was  in  full  retreat  to  Florence  *.  The  citizens  were 
astounded  at  the  news  of  thia  disaster  and  Fandolfo  made  a 
show  of  marching  to  the  succour  of  Incisa,  but  he  had  scarcely 
proceeded  a  few  miles  when  meeting  Count  Artimanno  in 
full  retreat  he  instantly  returned  in  apparent  terror  to  the 
capitaL  There  in  a  well-pretended  alarm  he  dwelt  on  the 
necesaity  of  providing  for  immediate  defence,  but  to  do  so 
effectually  he  required  absolute  power  both  within  and  with- 
out and  an  oadi  of  allegiance  from  the  troops ;  in  other 
words  he  demanded  the  unconditional  seignoiy  of  Florence. 

*  Ldoiurdo  Antino  (aA  bviftUud  bf  mumo  bcluTod  tnftcheraailj;  bat  1 

DoMto  Acciiioli,  Lib.  riii.p.  163J,  in  follow  Filippo  VilUai,  i  cotemponry 

hii  brief  maimer  pum  i^dly  om  uithor,  who  uu;  be  *t  leut  inpprmd 

thia  tnauetioD,  laving  Uu  nidsT  M  to  give  tbe  public  opinion  of  the  time, 

infer  ifaiit  neitbei  Halateata  dot  Arti-  ud  ii  foUoved  hj  nibHqusnc  writen. 
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Such  audacious  proposals,  backed  aa  was  expected  by  his  ovn 
party  in  the  atate,  vera  made  on  the  suppositioo  that  the  citi- 
zens through  terror  and  necesaily  nould  he  compelled  to 
receive  him  on  his  own  conditions  as  a  less  dangerous  visitor 
than  the  English,  and  he  nearlj  succeeded  in  his  object.  A 
great  ootmcil  was  immediatel;  conyoked  and  Malatesta's  de- 
mands proposed  for  acceptance  *  :  all  felt  the  vant  of  an  able 
leader  at  that  perilous  moment  and  Fandolfo's  courage  and 
talent  were  as  unquestionable  as  his  audacity  and  immeasuiable 
ambition :  every  one  feared  to  oppoee  him,  many  secretly 
&voured  him ;  but  all  felt  that  the  concession  of  such  extensive 
powers  to  such  a  man  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and  pr^nant 
with  danger  to  t^e  commonwealth.  A  general  silence  pre- 
vailed, for  each  individual  feared  to  commit  himself  by  soli- 
tary resbtance.  At  last  Simon  Penizzi  rose  and  boldly  voted 
against  any  conceseioos :  this  he  said  was  an  impudent  de- 
mand for  no  less  than  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Florence ;  he 
bade  them  remember  the  Duke  of  Athensand  his  bold  success- 
ful traaaon :  we  are  all  acquainted,  he  added,  with  the  sweets 
of  Liberty,  let  us  then  live  and  die  in  her  arms.  The  national 
spirit  was  at  once  rekindled  by  this  short  address ;  it  spoke  to 
the  heart  of  all,  for  every  man  felt  that  in  these  few  words  bis 
own  secret  wishes  were  courageously  expressed ;  the  adherents 
of  Pandolfo,  if  (my  went  so  &a,  were  rebuked  to  silence  and 
his  ambitious  pretensions  for  ever  extinguished.  A  new  oaih 
of  allegiance  was  instantly  required  from  the  tioopa ;  a  new 
officer  called  "the  Defender  of  the  People,"  with  full  powers 
within  the  city,  was  created  for  the  protection  of  public  liberty, 
and  the  supreme  military  command  with  the  usual  authoriiy 
o&ered  to  and  accq>ted  by  Malateeta  but  with,  the  secret  deter^ 

*  TbcM  eiMerdiDuj  connrib  wen  uj  gictt  public  npnution  wu  died 

called  "  Comtglio  de'  Siehiati,''  or  u  *  muter  of  eaiine;   thej  wen 

Cc^ndl  of  lbs  SammoDed,  to  which  Knuetimn    tery   numeroiu   ud    ei- 

ererr  dtiieii  who  Iiad  arvr  filled  the  preaed  tho  tnie  publie  otrinjoo. 
higher  ofllcei  of  nala,  or  who  enjoyed 
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mination  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  Bome  other  means. 
His  first  act  was  to  diamisa  Coimt  Artimaimo  and  eight  hun- 
drsd  cavalry  on  preteace  of  their  recent  conduct,  but  in 
reality  to  weaken  the  public  force  and  embarrass  the  goreni- 
ment;  and  then  still  uuder  the  affected  sensation  of  deep 
alarm,  he  barricaded  the  roads,  raised  and  strengthened  the 
ramparts  in  various  places  and  made  every  preparation  for  an 
immediate  si^e*. 

The  English  having  active  spies  who  transmitted  intelli- 
gence of  yihaX  passed,  maliciously  increased  the  confusion  by 
sending  word  tlut  on  the  twenty-second  of  October  they  would 
bum  the  suburb  of  Saint  Nicholas  which  they  therefore  advised 
the  government  to  look  well  to.  Thb  distracted  the  Floren- 
tines with  doubts  and  fears,  but  thinking  the  execution  of  the 
threat  most  probable  they  reenforced  the  position  of  San  Miniato- 
a-Monte  and  garrisoned  it  with  four  hundred  Pistoians  besides 
five  hundred  exiles  under  Niccolo  Buondelmonti  and  Sinibaldo 
Douati  who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  with  the  promise  of 
pardon.  Public  alarm  was  at  its  height  when  on  the  appointed 
day  the  Ei^lish  banners  were  seen  floating  over  the  neigbbonr- 
ing  plains  of  Ripoli ;  but  after  having  plundered  ell  the  snr- 
rounding  country  the  general  anxiety  was  reheved  by  intelli- 
gence of  their  final  retreat  loaded  with  booty  to  Figline. 

Maktesta  issued  out  with  a  lafge  force  and  was  joined  by  a 
larger  body  of  peasantry  eager  for  a  revenge  that  might  easily 
have  been  taken,  for  the  English  were  tired  with  a  long  and 
rough  night  march  through  difficult  roads,  and  impeded  by 
theu-  prisoners  and  plunder;  but  the  affected  alarm  of  Pandolfo 
and  the  real  terror  of  both  seignory  and  people,  coupled  with  a 
general  impression  that  the  English  were  hona  and  not  men, 
was  their  salvation  as  they  themselves  at^rwards  ncknowlet^ed. 
There  vras  at  this  period  and  for  loi^  after  in  Florence,  no 

18. — Leon.  Antino,Lib.viii.,fatii) 
— Siimondi,  tdL  t.,  p.  96. 
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deeper  sound  of  terror  than  the  name  of  an  Englishman ;  the 
TOTj  uoisee  used  it  ae  a  threat  to  their  wayvard  children,  and 
the  general  impression  of  them  was  somethu^  beyond  human 
nature :  their  movements  were  bo  rapid  as  almost  to  give  the 
idea  of  ubiquity;  their  daring  exceeded  anything  before  wit- 
nessed, their  hardiness  and  utter  contempt  of  seasons  asto- 
nished the  Italians,  and  it  is  well  known  of  what  excesses 
Englishmen  are  capable  when  unrestrained  by  the  rigid  disci- 
pline of  regular  warfare.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  therefore 
what  an  impression  was  made  by  the  ferocity  of  these  bands  of 
experienced  plundered  fresh  from  the  wars  of  France  and 
England,  accustomed  to  blood,  and  dead  to  every  passion  but 
WOT  avarice  and  cupidi^.  Their  long  sojourn  at  Figline  and 
daily  destruction  of  a  country  much  of  which  belonged  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  Florence,  made  Pandolfo  hope  that  despair 
of  external  affitirs  coupled  with  internal  quarrels  and  concision 
would  oblige  the  people  at  last  to  grant  his  demands ;  but  the 
enemy's  sudden  dislodgment  destroyed  this  notion  until  his 
hopes  were  somewhat  revived  by  the  treacherous  attack  and 
dispersion  of  the  Cappelletto  company  by  the  Senese  on  its 
march  to  Florence.  This  was  an  act  of  vengeance  for  recent 
excesses,  which  the  Florentines  deemed  it  most  prudent  not 
to  notice  for  the  moment  although  their  army  lost  a  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  by  the  deed,  but  they  had  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying  this  open  declaration  of  Senese  feeling 
towards  an  ally  in  distress*. 

Meanwhile  the  English  loaded  with  an  accumulation  of 
plunder  bethought  themselves  of  returning  to  Pisa  by  the  road 
they  came,  and  to  secure  a  quiet  march  gave  the  Florentine 
government  due  notice  that  on  the  eleventh  of  November  they 
intended  to  consecrate  a  priest  at  the  convent  of  San  Salvi  one 
mile  from  the  town,  requesting  the  seignoiy  and  citizens  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony.     Ev.ery  report  of  evety  spy  confirmed 

*  FU.  Tilluu,  Ub.  il,  cap.  Iix.,  lxii> 
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this  intel%eDce  and  even  Pandolfo  believed  it :  the  En^ish 
in  fact  began  their  march  in  that  direction,  and  the  q)pe&raiice 
of  only  a  single  soldier  on  the  Sovezzano  road  threw  the  iriiote 
dty  into  confasion.  The  alarm-bells  instantly  rung  an  un- 
ceasing peal;  the  people  rui  here  and  there  in  perplexity, 
ni^ut  order,  without  leader,  and  even  quitting  their  standards 
to  stare  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  passing  beyond  the  walls ; 
so  that  loi^  before  Pandolfo,  who  was  studiously  indolent,  had 
finished  his  repast  and  taken  his  post  at  the  gat«  of  La  Croce 
more  than  eight  thousand  well-armed  citizens  were  already  pro- 
miscuously assembled  in  the  field  and  well  advanced  towttrds 
San  Salvi,  ^ere  substituting  zeal  for  discipline  they  deemed 
themselves  fully  prepared  to  meet  an  army  of  old  experienced 
soldiers. 

About  the  time  that  by  Fandolfo's  calculatdon  the  fight 
should  have  commenced  he  closed  both  the  Santa  Cioce  and 
Justizia  gatca  leaving  as  he  thought  the  greater  part  of  the 
Urban  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  the  moment 
this  act  of  treocheiy  became  known  the  external  tumult  rose 
loud  and  high ;  men  women  and  children  kept  crowding  in 
terror  under  the  walls;  loud  cries  to  throw  open  the  gates 
were  heard  and  responded  to  within;  the  whole  town  was 
indignant ;  nor  was  it  until  the  dread  of  internal  tumult  made 
Pandolfo  overcome  his  pretended  fears  for  the  public  sa&ty 
that  he  condescended  ta  re-open  the  city  gates. 

This  conduct  left  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  on  the  mind  of 
any ;  the  name  of  Walter  de  Biienne  was  bandied  &om  month 
to  month ;  the  prion'  palace  was  immediately  viclualled  garri- 
soned and  strei^thened,  its  battlements  armed  with  great 
crossbows  and  other  engines,  and  every  citizen  alive  and  up 
for  the  preservation  of  liber^.  In  the  middle  of  this  con- 
fusion a  messei^r  came  honying  in  with  the  tidings  that 
Figline  had  been  burned  and  the  English  were  departed  by 
the  Chanti  district  on  their  return  to  Pisa.     Thus  quieted,  the 
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prion  cited  Malatesta  to  their  bar  after  hftviiig  held  a  general 
coauoil,  and  with  a  shaxp  reprimand  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  the  frontier  and  there  take  up  whatever  poeidon  he  pleased, 
for  the  people  could  defend  their  city  without  him ;  and  at  the 
same  time  informed  him  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  illustrions 
name  and  former  services  he  mif^t  have  expected  lees  agree- 
able treatment  *. 

The  English  meanwhile  made  good  their  nnmoleeted  retreat, 
were  received  in  triumph  at  Pisa  and  allotted  part  of  that  city 
for  their  winter  quarters ;  bat  being  now  enriched  and  tired  of 
campaigning  they  determined  to  ei^oy  themselves  and  with- 
out much  scruple  about  the  means,  so  that  the  citizens  suffered 
greatly  from  their  licentiousness;  many  Pisan  wives  and 
daughters  were  sent  to  Genoa  for  protection  against  their 
insults,  and  although  these  ruffians  were  soon  after  wanted  for 
the  si^  of  Barga  they  refused  to  stir  from  the  capital  except  at 
their  own  convenieuce,  InJanuary  1364  they  engaged 
for  six  months  loiter  in  the  Pisan  service  under  almost 
unlimited  conditions,  fbrapaymentof  IGO, 000  florins:  all  other 
mercenaries  were  disbanded,  and  the  English  alone  led  by  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  now  commanderin-chief  of  the  Pisan  army, 
remained  to  fight  the  battles  of  that  republic  f . 

These  troops,  as  Villani  describes  them,  enamoured  of  ^un- 
der and  delighting  in  battle,  prepared  a  thousand  "  Laneeg  " 
on  the  second  of  February  in  the  middle  of  an  unusually 
rigorous  winter,  when  war  generally  sleeps,  to  resume  hostJli- 
tiee  against  Florence.  The  English  were  the  fiiBt  who  con- 
ducted men-at-arms  into  Italy  under  the  name  of  "  Lance*  " 
each  lance  conristing  of  three  eoldieFs :  before  Hub  they  came 
"  a  bandiere,"  or  in  bands  of  about  thirty  each  but  were  more 
eomroooly  colled  "  Barbate ;"  either  as  Sismondi  says  because 
the  German  men-at-arms  wore  a  tuft  or  beard  of  horse-hair  on 
their  casques,  or  more  probably  because  they  wore  visored  hd- 
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mete  the  chin-piece  of  which  vna  denominated  "Batiuta." 
Thia  company  as  already  remarked  Buiprised  the  Itahana  by 
their  apparent  indifference  to  all  the  vjcUsitudes  of  weather 
and  aeasona  in  their  incursions.  They  were  all  young  men 
and  mostly  bom  and  bred  in  camps  during  the  long  ware 
between  France  and  England :  fhey  were  hot  and  wilful,  saya 
Villaui ;  accustomed  t«  rapine  and  homicide ;  ever  ready  with 
their  weapon  ;  reckless  of  personal  safety,  but  in  all  the  disci- 
pline of  war  quick  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  From  their 
excessive  fearlessness  and  self-confidence  they  were  careless  in 
their  mode  of  encamping,  spreading  themselves  too  much  and 
too  irregularly  apart,  and  were  in  general  so  badly  posted  as  to 
be  easily  surprised  by  a  brave  and  skilful  enemy.  The  annour 
of  almost  all  consisted  of  a  heavy  cuirass  with  a  steel  coat  oi 
mail  hanging  over  the  breast ;  cuisses,  greaves,  and  bracelets 
of  iron,  strong  swords  and  daggers  and  tilting-Iances,  which 
they  maoE^ed  on  foot  with  great  facility.  Each  had  one  or 
two  pages,  some  more  according  to  their  means,  who  the 
moment  their  master's  armour  was  thrown  off  cleaned  and  hor- 
nisheditup  so  that  when  they  moved  on  the  field  of  batUe  they 
shone  and  sparkled  like  so  many  mirrors  and  therefore  seemed 
so  much  the  more  terrible.  Others  were  archers  who  used 
long  yew  bows  in  the  management  of  which  they  were  quick 
obedient  and  extremely  skilful.  Their  manner  of  fighting  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  almost  alwajrs  on  foot :  giving  the 
horaes  to  their  pages  they  closed  up  their  ranks  together  in  a 
form  almost  circular,  or  as  Ammirato  describes  it,  like  a  hedge- 
hog, two  of  them  holding  one  lance,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^e 
bunting-spear  is  held  to  meet  the  boar. 

The  same  author  says  that  they  rarely  b^an  their  charge 
until  within  twenty  paces  of  the  enemy;  and  then  closely 
linked  and  their  loncea  lowered,  with  a  slow  firm  step  and 
fearful  shouts  they  came  down  with  exceeding  force -upon  their 
adversaries.     It  was  difficult  to  break  their  order;  bat  expe- 
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rience  proved  them  to  be  better  itd^ted  to  sudden  nocturnal 
inroodB  and  the  plundering  of  towns  than  to  keep  the  field  long 
together  in  r^ular  war&ire ;  and,  adds  Filippo  Viltani,  they 
succeeded  more  from  the  cowardice  of  our  people  than  their 
own  military  virtue.  They  had  portable  ladders  in  pieces  of 
never  more  thou  three  rounds  in  length,  one  piece  fitting  into 
the  other  like  a  trumpet  and  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  they 
could  rapidly  unite  them  to  any  required  length  and  thus  scale 
the  highest  towers  with  certainty*. 

Such  were  our  countrymen  under  Sir  John  Eawkwood,  or 
Giovanni  Aguto,  by  which  name  he  is  better  known  in  Italian 
history :  he  was  a.  man  who  had  served  through  all  the  wars  of 
Edward  III. ;  personally  coorageous,  cunning,  quick  in  seizii^ 
advantages  and  not  easily  blinded  by  the  mere  reputation  of  his 
antagonists.  With  a  thousand  of  such  "  Lances"  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  making  altogether  an  army  of  five  thousand 
fighting  men  besides  the  pages,  Hawkwood  left  the  Pisan  fron- 
tier in  the  midst  of  a  winter  such  as  was  never  before  remem- 
bered in  Tuscany.  Throughout  nearly  all  December  and  until 
the  month  of  March  it  had  scarcely  ceased  to  snow :  the  cold 
according  to  YiQani,  was  bitter  beyond  example,  the  winds 
piercing  and  the  ice  unusually  thick,  bo  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  horses  to  cross  the  mountain  paths,  especially 
some  that  could  not  well  be  avoided.  Nevertheless  Uawkwood 
marched  in  one  night  through  the  deep  snows  of  Val-di-Nievole 
surprised  the  country  about  Vinci  and  Lamporechi  and  even 
took  the  inhabitants  in  their  beds ;  for  the  peasantry  would  hear 
no  warning  nor  obey  any  order  that  drew  them  from  their 
property  to  the  shelter  of  fenced  towns  in  a  season  when  such 
an  attack  was  deemed  impossible.  Rallying  from  their  first 
surprise  however  the  people  made  a  good  defence  and  lost  but 
few ;  the  English  suffered  more,  especially  by  a  sudden  attack 
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on  Vinci  whence  thej  irere  repulsed  nith  great  loss  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  very  daring  nature  of  their  assault.  Carmignano 
next  Eslt  their  force  but  th^  were  atill  gallantly  repulsed  in 
two  distinct  attacks :  not  liking  this  they  turned  off  to  Montale 
above  Montemurlo  intending  to  penetrate  by  the  mountains 
into  the  Mugello  district,  but  finding  fifteen  hundred  resolute 
peasantry  in  possession  of  the  passes,  they  retired  by  Serraralle 
to  the  Pisan  territory. 

In  this  expedition  Hawkwood  lost  three  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  prisoners  as  well  at  Vinci  and  Carmignano,  as  by  the 
peasantry  of  Serravalle  and  the  Pistoians :  they  made  few  pri- 
soners, scarcely  plunder  enoi^h  to  support  themselTes,  many- 
horses  died  of  cold  and  fotigue  under  a  continual  fall  of  snow 
both  day  sod  n^ht,  and  many  soldiers  expired  after  their  return 
into  quarters ;  so  that  the  company  was  much  diminished  and 
probably  acquired  a  little  more  respect  for  die  prowess  of  their 
Tuscan  opponents*. 

Peace  was  concluded  in  Uaich  between  GsJeazzo  VisMmti 
and  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  as  well  as  between  the  Pope 
and  Bemab^,  by  which  Bologna  remained  to  the  Church  and 
Galeazzo  was  ^ad  to  free  himself  &om  a  load  of  expense  by 
turning  over  Anichino  Baumgarten  and  his  three  thousand 
Germans  to  Pisa  which  augmented  her  army  to  six  thousand 
five  hundred  men-at-arms ;  an  immense  force  for  so  small  a  re 
public  to  bring  into  the  field  in  those  days.  Avuling  themselves 
of  their  superiority  and  feeling  this  ruinous  expense,  the  Pisans 
believed  it  a  propitious  moment  to  make  through  papal  media- 
tion, an  advant«geou8  and  bonoorable  peace,  and  Urban  V.  being 
no  less  anxious  to  quiet  Tuscany  despatched  Marco  di  Viterbo 
general  of  the  Franciscans  to  accomplish  this  desirable  ol^ect. 
Being  honourably  received  at  Florence,  he  was  informed  by  tie 
ci^ens  that  as  they  had  been  absolutely  farced  into  the  war  by 
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Pisa  in  despite  of  themselves,  no  ausner  could  be  given  imtal 
her  propositions  were  known,  a.d.  IM4, 

A  great  council  of  the  Bichiesti,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  citizens,  was  meanwhile  aasembled  in  order  te  silence 
the  war  part;  if  peace  should  be  determined  on ;  but  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  a  shameful  U«aty  the  conditions  of  which  were 
ahead;  secretly  in  possession  of  government  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  the  enemy's  propositions  should  first  be  laid  before 
this  council  by  the  papal  commissioner  and  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  seiguoiy ;  before  the  Franciscan  was  sent  for 
one  of  the  priors  rose  and  artfully  hinted  that  they  were 
not  the  authors  of  the  present  transaction  for  the  last  seignory 
had  already  heard  of  it,  and  that  as  the  eight  councOlore  of 
war  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  they  would  proceed  to 
explain  not  only  the  measures  already  taken  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  but  also  the  means  of  their  accomplishment ;  after 
niiieh  the  financial  state  of  the  community  would  be  submitted 
to  the  assembly  by  its  treasurer  Spinello  della  Camera. 

One  of  the  war  council  immediately  rose  and  stated  that  for 
70,000  fiorinB  they  had  engaged  four  thousand  Barbute  of  the 
"  Star  Company"  then  in  Provence,  for  six  months  ;  amongst 
whom  were  no  less  than  five  hundred  gentiemen ;  and  in 
Germany  two  thousand  more,  led  by  officers  of  distinction, 
besides  three  thouaaud  men-at-arms  already  in  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  that  these  troops  were  all  te  assemble  at  Florence  ere 
the  month  was  finished,  and  that  the  expense  of  this  armament 
hsfing  been  already  incurred  could  not  then  be  avoided. 

The  tendency  of  this  discourse  was  strong  towards  war  and 
it  made  an  imisession  that  the  financial  statement  of  Spinello 
confirmed :  the  revenue  and  ejipenditure  were  first  broadly 
exhibited,  and  he  then  proved  that  when  all  these  troops  were 
paid  up  te  the  month  of  Octeber  the  republic  would  have  a 
debt  remaining  of  only  166,000  florms.  This  favourable 
statement  decided  the  question :  Marco  di  Viterbo  was  called 
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ia,  the  Piean  propositJouB  were  read,  and  found  to  be  so 
haughty,  inBulting,  and  utterly  inadmisBible,  that  the  aesemUy 
declared  almost  by  acclamation  first,  for  a  reasonsble  and 
honourable  peace  if  it  could  be  made ;  and  if  not,  then  war 
and  all  its  consequences  *.  Marco  retired  with  this  answer  and 
asaistfld  by  ambassadors  from  Genoa  Perugia  and  Siena,  en- 
deaToured  to  procure  more  reasonable  t«rms  &om  Pisa;  but 
proud  and  confident  in  her  assembled  force  and  secret  union 
with  Galeazzo,  she  rejected  every  overture  and  threatened  deso- 
l&tion  to  Florence  if  the  original  offers  were  not  accepted. 
Thus  doubly  provoked  the  Florentines  looked  anxiously  for  the 
"  Compagnia  della  Stella,"  whose  arrival  however  Galeazzo  had 
by  bribery  ibund  means  to  prevent ;  but  the  two  thousand 
Germans  were  true  to  their  engagement,  and  Boni&zio  Lupo 
whose  talents  and  fidelity  had  already  been  tried,  Tommaso  da 
Spoleto,  Manno  Donati,  Bicciardo  Canc«llieri  and  Giovanni 
Malatacca  da  Reggio,  all  able  and  experienced  officers  were 
engaged  in  their  service.  Henry  de  Montfort  was  already 
come,  accompanied  by  the  Counts  John  and  Ridolfo  of  Suabia 
and  five  hundred  men-at-arma,  the  most  part  gentlemen. 

Thus  inspirited,  peace  on  such  terms,  was  refused  by  Flo- 
rence, and  therefore  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  Hawkwood  and 
Baumgarten  with  the  Pisan  army  six  thousand  five  hundred 
stroi^  besides  a  thousand  rural  cavalry,  marched  by  the  Val  di 
Nievole  into  the  plain  of  Piatoia.  These  companies  encamped 
separately  and  next  morning  the  English  made  excursions  as 
far  as  Prato,  fought  the  inhabitants  at  their  own  gates,  and 
with  their  accustomed  audacity  seized. on  the  draw-bridge  itself 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  citizens ;  not  content  with  this  a 
thousand  of  them  marched  by  night  to  the  Prato  gate  of  Flo- 
rence spreading  alarms  throughout  the  capital ;  and  next  day 
the  whole  white  company  together  burst  into  the  Mugello 
through  the  Val  di  Marino  pass,  with  the  intent  of  occupying 
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the  plain  of  Ssn  Salvi  by  that  route  leaving  Baumgarten  to 
encamp  alone  at  Peretola*. 

While  the  Mugello  Buffered  under  their  ravages  Pandolfo 
Malatesta  nho  hod  not  yet  relinquished  his  deeigna  on  Flo- 
rence detennioed  to  ent«r  that  province  vith  all  the  men-at- 
arms  that  were  nnder  his  command  at  the  moment :  tlie  coun- 
cil of  eight  forbid  this  and  a  dispute  arose  nhich  ended  in  his 
taking  vrith  him  a  ^ooeand  men,  but  in  company  with  Heniy 
de  Montfort  who  had  Strict  injunctions  to  watch  all  his  move- 
ments. After  some  time  spent  in  plundering,  the  Ei^sh 
were  encountered  and  beaten  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  Ger- 
mans :  it  was  a  mere  skirmish  but  remarkable  for  the  personal 
prowess  of  one  of  Count  Henry's  followers,  who  dismounting' 
with  lance  in  hand  is  said  to  have  unhorsed  no  less  than  ten 
Englishmen  successively,  of  whom  two  were  killed ;  the  rest 
of  the  Bkirmishers  fled  and  the  whole  company  soon  after 
retreated  to  the  original  encampment  without  succeeding  in 
their  object. 

Atalatesta  still  infatuated  with  his  ambitious  designs  and  a 
blse  notion  of  the  Florentines'  belief  in  the  necessity  of  his 
presence,  feigned  urgent  family  aSaira  as  an  excuse  for  reques^ 
ing  some  days'  leave  of  absence  ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  his 
request  not  only  granted  for  the  time  specified  but  for  all  the 
remaining  period  of  his  engagement.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  simple  exposition  of  his  past  conduct  and  some  threatening 
for  the  future  if  he  persisted :  Pandolfo  instuitly  repaired  to 
Florence  and  declared  that  however  urgent  were  his  afiaiis  the 
public  service  was  more  so,  therefore  Toltrnteered  to  remain 
with  all  his  followers  ;  but  being  coolly  thanked  for  his  good- 
will, and  his  offers  haughtily  declined  aa  unnecessary,  he  de- 
parted in  disgrace  and  was  replaced  by  Henry  de  Montfort 
until  the  Florentines  were  again  umple  enough  to  trust  the 
conduct  of  their  army  to  his  uncle  Galeotto  of  Rimini^ 
*FI1.  Tinuii,  Lib.xi.,c^.lixiiv.   f  Fil.  VU]*Di,Ub.xi„  ciip.1ixzTL,luiTii. 
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Whea  the  Ei^lisli  returned  from  their  unsuccefisfil  attempt  on 
the  Mugello  the  combined  army  spread  over  the  whole  plain  of 
Florence :  Seatd,  Coloimata,  the  skirts  of  Monte  Uorello,  San  Ste- 
fano  in  Pane,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  vere  aTemm  as  by  a 
devastating  torrent.  The  Petqtia,  now  a  royal  villa,  then  be- 
longed to  the  pmate  family  of  Brunelleschi  and  was  daringly  held 
by  the  eons  of  Boccaccio  Bnmellesco  against  the  whole  Anglo- 
German  army  ;  disdaining  to  fly  they  gathered  together  a  few 
family  retainers  and  stood  on  their  defence  elthou^  abeolutely 
aurromided  by  the  hostile  encampment  The  Pisan  general  could 
not  brook  this  insult :  to  be  bearded  in  the  midst  of  his  squad- 
rons by  a  few  boys,  and  hare  every  movement  overlooked  by 
the  petty  tower  of  a  plain  Florentine  citizen  was  too  much  to 
hear,  and  a  strong  body  of  English  was  ordered  to  cany  it  by 
escalade :  this  conmand  was  blithely  listened  to,  the  men  ad- 
vanced with  order  and  confidence,  the  attack  was  bold  bloody  and 
obstinate,  but  repulsed;  the  young  Brunelleschi  repelled  all 
their  eSbrts  and  baffled  them  on  eveiy  side.  They  then  retired ; 
a  detachment  of  Germans  were  led  forward  and,  perhaps  with 
some  contempt  for  the  beaten  English,  placed  their  ladders  for 
the  assault:  mounting  with  great  courage  they  met  equal  resist- 
ance and  a  similar  &te ;  shame,  wounds,  and  death  attended 
them  back  to  their  astonished  comrades.  The  disgrace  was  now 
equally  divided  between  both  nations,  and  both  indignantly 
united  in  a  third  and  mofe  desperate  assault ;  but  all  in  vain  ; 
again  both  were  beaten  back  in  disorder  by  the  indomitable 
Brunelleschi,  and  the  attempt  was  relinquished'".    Thus  did  a 

*  Scipioog  AmmirMo,  who  nrided  ud  tbc  tower  wu  never  altered.  It  then- 

wrote  the  greater  put  of  hig  hiatorj  in  ion  itill  nmiuai  ■  moDnmcDt  of  the 

the  Villa  Topaia,  litnated  jolt  abOTe  BninelleKhi    prowett,    ud    pethipa 

the  PoCraia,  (^ven   to   him    by  the  taate  ;  for  some,  in  the  hiitorian'B  dar. 

Grand  Dnke  Coritno  I.  for  that  pnr-  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  arehi- 

poae),  telli  ui  that  it  beloi^  to  the  tect  of  that  hraHj  wa>  ita  creaU^.    It 

Cardinal  Feidinand   of  Hedid,  and  fttted  from  the  Bnnelleachi  to   the 

thougli  he   changed  the  reat   of  the  Stroal  bmil;,  and  then  to  the  Hedici, 

bniUitig,  he  (Asuninlo)  believn  that  ia  (till  a  rojal  villa,  and  full  of  fins 
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angie  Florentbie  family  hold  their  paternal  tower  agunst  a 
whole  host  of  the  beet  troops  in  Christendom,  and  had  the 
ruling  &ction  at  Florence  stifled  its  animosities  and  generally 
encouraged  and  abl;  directed  so  noble  a  spirit  they  might  have 
mocked  all  the  efforts  of  Pisa ;  but,  says  Villaui,  the  envy  and 
ill-will,  and  the  little  wisdom  that  tben  characterised  the  go- 
vernment obstructed  every  virtuous  effort  either  of  themselves 
or  private  citizens. 

After  this  exploit  the  Pisan  tents  were  struck  and  without 
opposition  their  inmates  occupied  the  heights  of  Moutughi, 
about  La  Pietra,  and  the  opposite  hills  under  Fiesole,  spread- 
ing themselves  even  as  iar  as  Bovezzano  in  the  plain  of  San 
Salvi:  this  movement  filled  the Florentineswith  dismay;  they 
saw  the  English  threat  of  ordaining  a  priest  at  that  convent 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  more  serious  form  than  their  worst 
fears  had  anticipated  :  they  were  now  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  on  the  first  of  May  beheld  the  combined  armies  descend- 
ing in  glittering  columns  by  various  roads  from  the  Fiesoline 
hills  towards  the  Porta  san  Gallo. 

The  space  outside  of  this  gate  was  in  those  days  a  populous 
suburb  with  a  piazza  or  public  market-place  that  occupied 
the  site  of  that  pleasant  garden  now  called  "Parterra,"  the 
gat«  itself  being  then  covered  and  defended  by  an  anteport  which 
inclosed  a  considerable  space  and  connectod  itself  by  flanking 
walls  with  the  ramparts.  Beyond  these  works,  on  three  differ- 
ent roads  Henry  de  Montfort  had  thrown  up  barricades  ;  the 
first  across  a  way  leading  to  the  church  of  Saint  Antonio  del 
Vesoovo  standing  at  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  gate  ;  the 
second  across  that  leading  to  the  convent  of  San  Gallo,  long 
since  demolished  but  which  then  stood  to  the  eastward  of  the 
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Parterra  not  very  &r  from  the  present  Porta  Pinti :  the  third 
lay  athirart  the  south-eastern  road  which  still  nius  along 
the  ramparts ;  and  there  Heniy  de  Montfbrt  took  poet  vitb  all 
his  men-at-arms. 

No  sooner  was  the  enemy's  movement  known  in  Florence 
than  her  spirited  citizens  with  greater  courage  than  knowledge 
rushed  in  disorder  from  the  town  to  the  two  first  barricades,  and 
taking  post  without  order  or  discipline  impeded  the  regular 
troops ;  nor  could  all  the  remonstrances  of  Bonifazio  Lupo, 
Manno  Donati,  and  other  experienced  officers  induce  them  to 
retire,  so  that  their  gallant  obstinacy  involved  the  loss  of  both 
those  positions  with  great  slaughter  before  the  day  was  dooB. 
As  the  German  and  English  columns  advanced,  a  gentleman 
from  each  nation,  Everard  and  Cox,  or  Cook,  broke  from  their 
ranks  and  walked  composedly  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  until 
they  reached  the  barricade:  this  and  its  occupants  they  seemed 
to  hold  in  utter  disdain,  and  performed  each  feats  of  valour  in 
mutual  emulation  as  kept  both  hosts  in  amaze  unril  the  attacking 
columns  closed  up  and  tumbled  defences  and  defenders  over  and 
over  like  children  and  their  playthings,  with  a  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  gallant  but  unskilful  citizens.  Eveiard  pushed 
boldly  forward  but  well  supported,  as  far  as  the  Fiazsa  and  even 
to  the  very  bridles  of  De  Montfort's  chivalry  ;  but  they,  says 
Villani,  stood  like  a  mass  of  solid  iron  and  were  never  assaulted 
although  showers  of  English  arrows  came  rattling  down  like 
hailstones  on  the  steel-clad  men,  thinning  the  civic  bands  and 
loose  battalions,  while  feeble  archery  from  rampart  and  bar- 
bacon  might  occasionally  have  startled  the  enemy's  ean,  (suth 
the  chronicle)  but  did  no  other  mischief. 

The  church  of  Saint  Antonio  with  many  surrounding  build- 
ings were  soon  in  flames  and  the  fight  still  raged  with  un- 
diminished fiuy  vbsa  Baumgarten  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
amidst  shouts  tumult  and  conflagration,  bad  himself  dubbed 
a.  kn^t  to  the  sound  of  trumpets   and  other  instruments 
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as  if  in  a  great  pitched  battle.  He  ihem  conferred  the  same 
hoDoor  upon  Everard  and  others,  and  "  viith  $uch  deafen- 
ing criet  as  though  heaven  itielf  were  thundering  for  the 
ceremony. " 

The  conflict  now  Blackened,  the  Florentines  were  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  town,  a  retreat  nas  soimded  and  the 
enemj  retired  in  perfect  order  to  tlie  hills  and  citj  of  Fieaole 
where  the  installatioa  of  the  new-made  knights  was  celebrated  by 
nocturnal  revels  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  morning's  achieve- 
menla.  Companies  of  various  numbeiB  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred, every  man  with  a  lighted  torch,  danced  roond  in  circles 
interlaced  and  meeting  ;  ever  and  anon  they  tossed  their  fire- 
brands h^h  in  air  and  caught  them  as  they  fell ;  sometimes  they 
jomed  handa  and  fallowed  each  other  in  circular  movements 
with  great  order  and  lively  shouts,  and  somids  of  martial  in- 
struments. About  two  thousand  of  euch  torch-bearers  were 
dindy  seen  like  spirits  in  these  midnight  ravels,  while  those  on 
the  plain  seasoned  their  pastime  by  mocking  the  solemn  gravi^ 
of  the  priors  and  mimicking  the  messages  and  hurried  orders 
issued  from  the  palace  in  seasons  of  public  alarm.  Beaides 
these  a  third  and  more  malicious  party  secretly  conveyed  some 
trumpeters  into  tlie  city  ditch  near  the  gate  of  Santa  Groce, 
who  suddenly  sounding  an  assault  threw  the  whole  town  into 
con&MoD  :  the  people  ran  to  and  fro  without  order  or  definite 
olgect,  shouts  cries  and  tumult  filled  every  street ;  the  women 
with  more  presence  of  mind  lighted  up  their  houses  and  amidst 
all  their  terror  their  screams  and  lamentatdons,  managed  to 
collect  stones  and  other  missiles  on  the  window-sills  and  bal- 
conies to  overwhelm  the  assailants ;  but  florence  was  for  a 
while  supposed  to  be  actually  stormed,  until  a  detection  of  the 
trick  restored  tranquillity. 

On  the  second  of  May  the  enemy  broke  up  theii  encamp- 
ment and  crossing  the  Amo  near  a  spot  called  Sardegna  close 
to  Florence  posted  themselves  on  the  range  of  southern  bills 
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from  Arc«tri  to  the  Porta  san  Frediono  whicli  thej  dared  to 
attack  in  the  same  maimer  as  at  San  Gallo  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss  from  the  tnnicades  at  the  coavent  of  Verzaia;  for 
tbej  had  aow  been  proved,  and  were  found,  sajB  ViUani,  "  to 
bs  mm,  and  not  lian»,"  so  that  the  Florentines  met  them  hand 
to  hand  without  flinching :  after  burning  and  plnoderii:^  the 
beautiiul  heigh  ta  of  Bellasguordo,  which  thenas  now  were  corared. 
with  yillsa  and  gardens,  their  derastating  march  was  directed 
towards  the  Upper  Val-d'-Amo,  whence,  after  aaother  repulse 
and  some  loss  at  TerranuoTa  and  other  places,  the;  passed  cm 
towards  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  bat  finding  the  country  cleared 
returned  by  the  Seoese  territory,  levying  a  contribution  of 
27,000  floiins  in  their  way  towards  the  Val-d'-Ela&;  then 
sweeping  Val-di-Nievole  retraced  their  steps  and  finished  this 
devastating  course  at  San  Fiero  in  Campo  near  Pisa.  Hera 
on  a  general  review  and  muster  of  the  army  it  was  found  that 
six  hundred  good  men-at-arms  had  been  killed  and  two  thoo- 
sand  wounded,  of  whom  great  numbers  soon  after  died,  and  thus 
ended  the  second  Pisan  campaign  in  the  Florentine  teiritoiy*. 
Meanwhile  the  Florentines  were  &r  from  idle ;  no  sooner 
had  tbej  been  relieTed  firom  the  enemy's  presence  by  force 
of  arms,  and  according  to  Rondo  the  bribing  of  Baumgar- 
tfln  i,  than  under  Marino  Donati'a  influence  they  assembled  a 
large  force  of  citizens,  rolimteers,  and  mercenaries,  to  make  a 
sudden  inroad  and  revenge  their  recent  injuries :  on  the  twen^- 

*  m.   VUUm,  Lib.   li^  c^.  xc —  «ioin,  Lib.  tt.,  pp.    873-3.)    Tho 

Leon.  Arolino,  Lib.  yiij.,  p.  153,  fic  Cromi«  di   Kb    ^MiiTatori  Scripl. 
— Foggio  Bracciolini,  Jib.  i°,  p.  23.—  '  Ber.  IlaL,  torn  it.,  p.  104fi),  njt, 

3.   Amminto,  Lib.   xil,  p.    639.^—  tlut   Abretto    Tedetco    and   Andn» 

DiBrio    del    Moasldi.  —  Cronsc*    di  DubrMnonl*  wbm  ibe  officen  bril>ed  ; 

DoiuCo  Vellnll,  p.  103,  &e.  —  Rod-  not  BkumguUn;  iDd  tliat  ibty  bd 

doDi,  lit.  Pin,   Lib.  it.,  p.  872.-~  mgreed  to  betn;   Pin  bnt  mre  ia- 

Troaci,  Anotli.  PiM,  vol.  i>.,p.  56.  tectedbj  Hawkwood,  who  give  tiinelT 

t  BaumgutcD  it  ailed  bj  lbs  Itelinu  nolice  Id  the  Pitu*,  M  tbit  the]'  wm 

ADichliioitiHonguard<>,mndBoiigirdD;  reftued  ui  eutnnce  to  the  cit;,  lud 

M  HkiriEirood  it  Qionnm  Acuto,Tuiiu  aoan  ifter  quitted  the  cDunttj  willi 
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first  of  May  De  Montfort  left  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco  with 
fifteen  days'  provisions  and  ravaged  the  Pisan  states  aa  far  as 
San  Pieio  in  Grado  three  miles  from  the  capital  where  he 
encamped ;  but  just  at  the  same  moment  a  company  of  fourteen 
hundred  adveiiturers  aihTod  at  Pisa  in  search  of  employment, 
and  for  1^000  florins  agreed  to  march  against  the  Florentines  : 
Haimo  Donati  vho  had  heard  of  their  arrival  and  suspected 
the  result  urged  De  Montfort  to  cross  the  Ponte  alio  Stagoo 
and  attack  L^hom  before  they  were  upon  him,  as  hampered 
by  such  a  force  his  retreat  would  be  difficult  before  the  return 
of  Hawkwood,  and  tlien  impossible.  De  Montfort 'a  knightly 
courage  would  not  at  first  listen  to  such  proposals,  but  being 
soon  convinced  of  the  dai^er  he  lost  no  time  and  passed  the 
Fosso  Amonico  ;  Donati  instantly  cut  the  tinibera  of  the  bridge 
at  liO  St^no,  just  before  the  new  company  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  other  side,  and  having  served  much  in  Lonlbardyand 
become  acquainted  with  almost  every  condottiere,  he  soon  re- 
cc^nised  some  old  friends  amongst  the  officers  and  induced  them 
to  quit  the  pursuit,  in  which  they  had  no  particular  interest, 
with  a  promise  to  molest  bim  as  little  as  possible  consistent 
with  their  engagement  They  accordingly  returned  to  Pisa 
^lile  De  Montfort  marched  on  Leghorn,  then  an  insiguificant 
place,  which  along  with  Porto  Pisano  he  captured ;  but  fearful 
of  his  retreat  being  cut  off  if  the  enemy  were  to  occupy  the 
pass  of  Monte  Scudaio  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Cecena  he  con- 
tinued his  march  for  thirty-eight  miles  without  a  holt,  and  in 
fbur-and-twenty  hours  through  bad  mountain  roads  cleared 
the  Scudaio  pass  ibur  hours  before  the  enemy  reached  it  *. 

The  army  was  safe,  but  this  successfiil  inroad  did  not  allay 
the  shame  and  anger  of  Florence,  who  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
the  Star  Company  and  finding  that  the  Germans  and  English 
had  nearly  finished  the  term  of  their  agreement  with  Pisa 
bribed  them  both,  the  former  with  44,000   the  latter  with 

■  Fil.  Tillud,  lib.  li.,  <ap.  ic. 
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70,000  dorins  not  to  renew  it  or  molest  Florence  for  fire 
montha  but  ravage  the  Senese  states  instead,  and  revenge  tlie 
&te  of  Niccolo  d'  Urbino  and  the  Gappdletto  company.  Thos 
the  whole  anny  of  mercenaiies  were  seduced  fromPisa  with  the 
exception  of  Hawkwood  and  about  eight  or  twelve  hondred 
English  who  still  found  more  advantage  in  remuning;  but 
whether  the  talents  of  De  Montfort  were  not  found  BufGoienl,  or 
from  a  national  dislilie  of  transalpine  commanders,  the  Flo- 
rentines determined  to  replace  him  bj  an  Italian,  and  appointed 
Fandolfo's  imcle  the  aged  Galeotto  Malatesta  who  had  a  great 
mililary  reputation,  to  command  their  armies  *.  This  nomina- 
tion was  considered  as  a  sort  of  salve  for  the  wounded  honour 
of  Pandolfo,  and  Galeotto  took  the  field  in  July,  but  not  until 
be  had  extorted  unusual  powers  from  the  guvermneut  which 
they  were  still  weak  enough  to  concede  and  afterwards  had 
abundant  reason  to  repent  of  |. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the  annireraaty  of  the  insulting 
mockeiy  at  Fonte-a-Ritredi,  the  whole  Florentine  army  amount- 
ii^  to  four  thousand  men-atarms,  eleven  thousand  in&Qtry 
and  three  luindred  Florentine  gentlemen  who  served  at  their 
own  charge,  arrived  after  a  night's  march  at  the  small  town  of 
Cascina  about  seven  miles  from  Pisa.  The  wether  was  in- 
tensely hot,  the  soldiers  tired  ;  all  threw  off  their  armour,  some 
their  clothes,  and  numbers  plnnged  at  once  into  the  cooling 
waters  of  the  Arno :  others  half  undressed  lay  fast  asleep  or 
gasping  in  the  saltr^  shade  scarce  cooler  than  the  sun,  and  all 
in  various  ways  had  abandoned  themselves  to  rest  villi  but 
little  thought  either  of  their  own  camp  or  the  enemy.  The 
general  himself  being  old  and  sickly  had  also  retired  to  bed 
without  considering  his  vicinity  to  the  "  Foxes  "  of  Pisa,  and 
especially  to  the  "  Old  Fox "  Hawkwood.  The  camp  was 
therefore  carelessly  barricaded  and  more  carelessly  guarded : 

*  Domfliiico  BoDinugDi,  Hiat.  FioKD-    Ru,p.  1046,Scrip.Rer.  lUJ.  torn.  xv. 
tiae,  Lib.  lii.,  p.  G75.— Roncioni,  lit.    f  BoQiiuegiii,  Ub.  iii,  p.  B26, 
Piu,  lib.  IT,,  p.  874. — Cronsm  di 
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bnt  Maimo  Donati  ever  on  the  alert,  after  visiting  tlie  position 
became  Beriously  alarmed,  and  waking  Galeotto  urged  on  him 
BO  strongly  the  importance  of  greater  precaution  as  to  receive 
full  authority  along  with  Lupo  and  three  others,  for  actii^  ss 
he  pleased.  Manno  immediately  strengthened  those  defences 
that  lay  acroes  the  road  leadii^  through  San  Sovino  direct  to 
Pisa,  reenforcing  them  with  Giimaldi's  Genoese  crossbow-men, 
a  detachment  of  chosen  Florentines,  some  Aretiae  infantry  and 
B  body  of  hardy  mountuneers  from  the  Casentino.  Hawk- 
wood,  who  had  instant  and  accurate  intelligence  of  the  negli- 
gence and  disorder  bnt  not  of  the  subsequent  precautions, 
quietly  assembled  his  troope  at  San  Sovino  four  miles  Irom  the 
camp,  pushing  on  a  detachment  to  make  several  false  attacks 
euccessively  and  then  retire ;  this  was  repeated  until  Malatesta 
annoyed  at  such  alarms  ordered  a  watchman  stationed  on  the 
belfry  tower  to  sound  no  more  without  hia  orders  whatever 
he  m^ht  observe,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  a  limb !  So 
rigorous  a  command  of  course  kept  everything  still,  and  Hawk- 
wood  thinking  that  his  stratagem  had  succeeded  stood  still  also 
until  the  declining  but  still  powerful  sun  and  a  periodical 
westerly  wind  which  generally  accompanied  it,  should  blind  the 
enemy  with  dnst  and  glare  when  he  made  his  real  attack.  All 
this  was  considered  ekilM ;  yet  be  was  blamed  for  setting  at 
nought  the  four  miles  of  a  bumii^  and  dusty  road  that  Me 
troops  had  to  pass,  loaded  with  ponderous  armour,  before  they 
got  s^t  of  the  enemy.  But  trusting  says  the  chronicle  to  his 
hardy  English,  bom  and  bred  in  the  wars  of  France,  he  en- 
couraged them  with  the  prospective  ransom  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Florentines,  all  opulent  gentlemen,  all  ignorant  of 
arms,  and  worth  from  1000  to  3000  florins  each  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  dismount  in  order  to  raise 
leas  dust  and  inarch  more  silently  so  as  to  insure  a  complete 
surprise;  and  either  from  ne^gent  spies,  or  treachery  in  Mala- 
testa  as  was  then  believed,  so  it  happened  ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
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leaTing  the  care  of  hie  camp  with  fall  authority  to  two  such 
tried  men  as  Maimo  Donati  and  Boniiszio  Lupo  mnst  clear 
him  &om  any  premeditated  treason.  "  Led  hj  those  fierce 
inexorable  English  who  were  incited  by  their  love  of  r^ine  " 
the  first  division  advanced,  and  eight  hundred  of  these  isknders 
had  already  attacked  the  camp  ere  they  were  perceived,  the 
sudden  clang  of  arms  and  shouts  of  expected  victory  bringing 
the  firet  notice  of  hoatilities  to  the  tired  and  negligent  soldiers. 
In  consequence  of  Don&tj's  vigilance  the  guard  was  instantly 
up  and  engaged  with  the  enemy ;  an  obstinate  straggle  con- 
tinued in  front  while  Grimaldi's  crossbows  galled  the  English 
flank  from  some  loop-holed  buildings  on  the  road  side :  the 
alarm  now  became  general ;  Manno  was  first  at  the  barrier,  but 
seeing  how  things  were,  sallied  from  a  different  qnarter  at  the 
head  of  some  cavalry  and  attacked  the  other  Sank  with  great 
spirit :  Be  Montfort  soon  followed,  leading  on  the  Feditori ; 
Oounta  Giovanni  and  Ridolfo  drove  after  him  at  speed,  and  the 
latter  disdaining  a  mere  defence  dashed  asunder  the  barriers, 
and  charged  with  so  rude  a  shock,  and  singly  did  such  deeds 
that  Villani  is  purposely  silent  lest  they  should  be  disbelieved 
as  fiibulous.  The  battle  ^roa  obstinate,  the  assailants  were 
charged  and  rechai^ed  through  the  whole  depth  of  their  ranks 
even  to  the  wagons  of  vrine  and  refireshments  that  had  accom- 
panied them,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  whale 
Florentine  army,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  We  are 
not  told  why  they  were  left  imsupported ;  only  that  Hawkvrood 
seeing  bis  bravest  division  beaten,  prudently  retreated  to  San 
Sovino  where  the  troops  had  left  their  horses ;  and  then  aware 
of  the  confusion  in  his  rear,  with  the  whole  host  of  Florence 
rushing  down  upon  him,  continued  his  flight  to  Pisa.  Malatesta 
was  urged  to  follow  ;  but  on  the  contrary  and  not  vrithout  sup- 
portersof  this  conduct,  he  discontinued  the  pursuit,  declaring  that 
"He  vicndd  not  play  a  back  game  after  once  winning."  Thus  mul- 
titudes escaped,  and  especially  Englishwhobadnot  even  time  to 
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drew  the  arrows  from  their  wouods  before  they  arrived  at  Pisa 
where  many  of  them  afterwards  expired. 

The  following  day  the  army  moved  towards  that  city,  made 
some  knights,  and  it  is  said  celebrated  games  with  the  usual  in- 
sults at  Santa  Anna  Vecchia  close  to  the  town,  but  as  this  restson 
the  anthori^  of  some  Pisan  manoscripts  alone  it  is  disbeUeved 
by  Trond*.  Of  the  Piaan  army  more  than  a  thousand  were 
killed  and  two  thousand  made  prisoners,  the  wounded  are  not 
mentioned,  and  only  the  native  Pisana  were  retained ;  but 
Oaleotto  is  accused  of  maliciously  instigating  the  soldiers  to 
demand  "  double  pay  and  the  month  complete  "  a  reward  only 
given  for  pitched  bsttles,  and  this  for  merely  repulsing  an 
attack  that  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  takt  place  in  the 
manner  it  did.  The  Florentines  had  indiscreetly  given  him 
the  power  of  promising  this  recompense  never  dreaming  that  it 
would  be  so  lightly  bestowed,  and  Malatesta  did  so  with  the 
double  satts&ction  of  puttiiig  them  to  170,000  florins  of  addi- 
tional expense  and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiers.  The 
people  were  thunderstruck  and  averse  from  paying  a  demand 
so  enormous  and  unjust,  but  the  troops  were  mutinous,  threat- 
ening, and  unmanageable,  and  Pisa  being  weakened  by  the  late 
victory  a  fair  occasion  offered  itself  to  Florence  for  a  renewal 
of  her  fonuer  negotiations  |. 

At  their  return  the  soldiers  refused  to  give  up  any  captives 

•  Poggio,  howBTM,  mentiont  the  ere-  SSlh  of  July,   ud   tbc  je»r   1365, 

mtioD  of  kmghr>,  mA  tfafl  giraa  mod  nccording  to  Piian  computBlion,  uid 

iDiiilti  mi^l  tberefora  bin  fallowed  pra  &  lover  nnmbei  for  the  killed 

u  a  nlunl  coDtrqneace.     Amongit  md  priunen. 

other  iuDlU    tbej  ore   wjd  to  b»e  f  Fil.  Villuii,  Lib.  li.,  cap.  icrii. — 

hanged  two  rooki,  two  doga,  and  two  Ijeon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ™.,  p.  165. — 

■bMp,  accompanied    by   a   label    on  Poggio  Bncciobui,  Lib.  i**.  —  Trond, 

wbicb  waj  wHlten  "  Oamt  comatiAit  Annali,  vol.  ir.,  p.  60,  &c*. — Sardo, 

ffridmtdo   wnute,  Oaaie    earn    mb-  Cronaca  Piia,  cap.  ciixi.— Roncione, 

bi«H  et  atKilittt,  e  corns  mtnUotii  la  Lib.  it.,  p.  B7S,  ct  icq. — Muralori, 

fuga    preadute."      LiVe   rooki  jou  Ancali,  An.  1361. — Cmuca  di  Pin, 

came  chattering,  like  furiOD)  doga  jon  Mniatori,  S.   R.   I.,  loin.    it. — Ori. 

attacked  lu,  and  like  iboep  yoD  took  HaUvoltJ,  Lib.    Tii.,  Parts  ii*,  Tolio 

to  flight.    Sardo  dale*  tbii  attack  the  127. 
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until  HRlisfied  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  general'a  promise ; 
the  prisoners  were  then  lirought  into  the  town  but  made  to 
pay  gat«-tfills  of  bo  much  a  head  as  if  tliey  were  cattle,  and 
were  otherwise  treated  with  great  indiguity.  Thej  were  sub- 
sequently lodged  in  the  public  prisons  and  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  build  that  roof  against  the  modem  poet-office  still  dis- 
tingniabed  as  the  "Loggia"  or  "  Tetto  de'  PUani"*. 

With  yet  unsatisfied  Tengeance,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  the  army  though  etill  doubtful  and  muti- 
nous, was  ordered  into  the  field  :  by  the  intrigues  it  is  asserted, 
of  Malatesta  they  refused  to  move  from  Montetopoli  until  again 
reassured  of  their  pay,  but  satisfied  on  this  point  they  occu- 
pied the  country  about  Pisa  early  in  Auguat  where  a  serious 
af&ay  between  a  new  company  of  English  in  the  Florentine 
service  and  the  German  mercenaries,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  separate  them,  the  former  being  sent  to  the  Upper 
Val-d'-Amo  where  some  fresh  disturbance  had  occurred  and 
the  others  under  Galeotto  to  ravage  the  states  of  Lucca. 

But  the  enormous  and  still  increasing  expense  of  this  con- 
test, the  insubordination  of  the  army,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
duct of  Malatesta,  inclined  all  hearts  towards  peace  and  has- 
tened the  n^otiations:  ten  Florentine  commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed  to  meet  the  Fisan  ambassadors  at  Peseta, 
and  both  sides  being  sincere  the  U«aty  vea  soon  arranged ; 
but  previooa  to  its  publication  an  event  occurred  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  eveiy thing  back  into  war  and  utter  confiision. 

Giovanni  d'Agneilo  a  Pisan  merchant  of  little  or  no  note 
amoi^t  his  countrymen  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Milan 
where  the  Visconti  although  friends  with  Florence  were  con- 
Btantiy  plotting  in  favour  of  Pisa  by  whose  assistance  they 
hoped  one  day  to  gain  a  secure  footing  in  Tuscany.  But  the 
Italian  republics  were  not  easily  managed ;  the  faction  of  to-day 
might  be  crushed  to-morrow  with  all  its  machinations,  and  the 

*  3.  Amnunita,  Lib.  lii.,  p.  646. 
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jealous  mut&bilit;  of  the  people  forbade  any  permanent  union 
with  absolute  princes  on  terms  of  real  friendship  or  genuine 
equality.  Individual  citizens  however,  often  found  their  inte- 
rest in  these  connections,  and  therefore  the  Visconti  were 
anxious  to  give  Fisa  a  master,  but  one  who  should  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  themselves ;  and  Giovanni  d'Agnello,  a 
man  more  cunning  than  wise,  rashly  presumptuous,  and  fond 
of  revolutions,  seemed  admirably  fitted  to  their  purpose.  They 
therefore  offered  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  lordship  of  Pisa 
provided  he  would  hold  the  government  aa  their  lieutenant 
giving  up  certain  towns  into  their  hands  and  continue  the  war 
against  Florence*. 

On  Giovanni's  return  he  proposed  in  council  to  elect  an 
annual  chief  magistrate  as  a  more  secret  and  efficient  form  of 
administration  in  time  of  war,  such  as  would  give  more  con- 
fidence to  their  troops  and  allies  and  be  especially  accept- 
able tA  tlieir  old  and  faithful  friends  the  lords  of  Milan  ;  and 
to  avoid  any  suspicion  he  forthwith  proposed  Piero  Albizzo  da 
Vico  one  of  the  most  popular  and  honest  of  the  Pistms  for  this 
office.  Piero  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  settle  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  sternly  rejected  the  proposal  and  departed. 
This  proposition  was  at  first  laughed  at;  but  after  several 
renewals,  began  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  Agnello's  motives, 
and  the  Ra^nti  fearful  of  Gambacorta's  restoration  by  the 
conditions  of  peace,  fell  in  with  his  views  and  hoped  by  creating 
him  Doge  to  secure  a  chief  of  their  own  faction  against  the 
Bergolini.  An  attempt  was  finally  made  to  arrest  Agnello 
which  he  not  only  evaded  with  extreme  cunning,  but  distributed 
a  Bubsidyof  30,000  florins  given  by  the  Visconti  in  such  a  manner 
that  with  the  support  of  some  hired  bands  of  adventurera  and 
the  mercenary  aid  of  Hawkwood  he  occupied  the  public  palace 
during  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  August ;  then  sending  for 
the  Anziani  one  by  one,  pretended  to  each  that  he  had  a 

•  F.  VaUni,  Lib.  ii.,cap.  ci. 
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divine  mission  for  what  lie  was  about,  and  in  obedience  to  atlch 
inspiration  he  found  faimpelf  compelled  as  he  said 
to  assume  the  sovereign  power  with  the  title  ofDoga 
for  at  least  one  year. 

These  public  functionaries  thus  roused  from  their  sleep  and 
surprised,  not  knowing  what  turn  aSara  might  have  taken, 
acquiesced  in  all  bis  measures  and  promised  through  mere 
apprehension  to  support  him.  In  tbis  manner  b;  force  of  arms, 
cunning,  bribes,  promises,  and  ultimate  surprise,  be  was  hailed 
Doge  of  FisB  by  all  the  citizens  on  the  foUowiitg  morning. 
Nor  was  this  an  ephemeral  revolution ;  to  consolidate  bis 
power  Agnello  united  sixteen  &imiUes  of  the  Raspanti  faction 
wbo  had  concurred  in  hia  election  under  tbe  Bome  name  and  arms, 
a  golden  leopard  in  a  scarlet  field,  and  mider  one  sii^le  chief : 
he  entitled  them  counts ;  decreed  that  one  was  to  be  annually 
elected  Doge  and  when  the  proper  moment  arrived  be  would 
be  prepared  to  resign  his  dignity. 

But  Agnello  soon  abandoned  this  title  as  too  common  and 
Bnbordinate ;  savouring  also  somewhat  too  sbaiply  of  democracy  ; 
and  took  the  more  imposing  one  of  "  Lord  of  Pisa  ":  he  added 
to  this  the  most  pompous  and  absurd  state ;  carried  a  golden 
sceptre,  and  commanded  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to 
him  on  the  knee.  Thus  may  be  seen  how  easy  it  was  even 
for  a  single  citizen  of  no  great  talent  but  much  gold  and 
audacity,  to  overpower  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  liber^  of 
these  republics,  unsupported  as  they  then  were  by  a  nalive 
military  force  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  tmsting  to  the  slippery 
iaitb  of  a  parcel  of  hired  robbers  for  tbeir  very  esiatence  «. 

During  these  transactions  peace  was  concluded  at  Pescia  and 
published  on  the  seventeenth  of  August  f :  Agnello  would  have 

•  S.  Ammirslo,  Ijb.   liu,  p.  647.—  t  "  il  iWarto   lU   Ximal^'  imy 

F^I.  TiUini,  Ub.ii.,tap.cL— Cnmics  Sltt  Ang^uit,  but  tbit  Diu7,  boidcs 

di  Pin,  p.  104$.^audo,  Croo.  Pba,  in   nogisau*,  ia  vcrr    looae  in    it* 

libtD  r.zxxii.  —  RoDdoni,  lit.  Pin,  ihUt. 
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annulled  tha  treaty  but  aa  yet  dared  not  openly  oppose  the 
wiehee  of  his  own  party  wliose  kinemen  veie  still  in  the  prisons 
of  Florence ;  and  even  in  the  latter  city  there  vim  some  in- 
cipient murmuring  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  citizens. 
By  this  peace  the  ancient  mercantile  privileges  of  Florence 
were  restored ;  Pietrabuona,  that  spark  which  at  last  fired  the 
war-pile,  was  given  up  to  the  Florentines;  their  prisoners 
restored  without  lansom  while  those  of  Pisa  in  the  gaols  of 
Florence  were  to  be  paid  for,  besides  10,000  florins  a  year  for 
ton  years,  to  be  brought  to  Florence  on  Saint  John's  day,  which 
being  the  crowning  festival  when  the  tribute  and  homage 
of  their  sulyect  states  were  publicly  received  in  great  form  and 
ceremony,  such  payment  aaaumed  a  similar  character  in  the 
people's  eyes  and  flEtt«red  the  national  vanity*. 

Thus  after  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
this  uitjufit  sad  foolish  war  was  ended ;  but  not  its  consequences. 
The  peace  was  gbrious  for  Florence  because  Pisa  became 
tributaiy ;  but  much  mischief  had  been  inflicted  on  the  inno- 
cent of  both  sides ;  vast  sums  perniciously  spent ;  more  debt 
contracted ;  the  country  so  mined  that  in  Florence  new  privi- 
leges and  immunities  were  accorded  to  the  old  inhabitants  and 
fresh  settlers,  to  induce  them  again  to  cultivate  the  earth  :  no 
increase  of  territory  on  either  side  :  many  tears ;  more  blood ; 
widovrs ;  orphans ;  parents  deprived  of  children ;  ruined  towns, 
deserted  hamlets,  habitations  desolate ;  olivs-groves  burned, 
'vin^arda  rooted  up;  God's  giAa  and  man's  industry  alike 
destroyed,  the  substance  of  both  nations  poured  into  the  laps 
of  unprincipled  and  rapacious  foreigners ;  aliens  in  language  and 
manners  as  in  name ;  men  who  eagerly  snatched  the  gift  while 

•  Pll.Vilkni,  Lib.  ii,»p.di.— Leon.  p.  1 05.  —  Sardo,   Crtra.   Pl«nV   of. 

Aredno,  lib.  riii.  — Scip.  Ammiralo,  cuiiii.— Roncioni,  lit.  Pit.,  Lib.  it., 

Lib.  lii.,  p.  648. — PoBPOi  Lib,  i",  p.  p.  8(10.— Cronaca  di  PJM,  tom.  iv.,  p. 

27-  — Trond,AQii.li,  vol.    ir.— 8iv  1046.— 8.  R.  L     8.rdo  difim  from 

mondi.  tdL  •..  op.  ilvii. —  Diaro  del  otbfT  Buthon  id  tbiimoaDtuid  period 

MoiwldL  —  CiDnui  di  Don.  Vellnti,  oflbia  tribute. 
VOL.  n.                                       r 
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tbej  robbed  and  murdered  botii  die  ^rers  vitb  equal  indifference 
and  afterwords  renudned  on  the  soil  as  a  corse,  and  a  scourge, 
and  a  judgment.  So  true  it  is  tliat  tlie  crimes  of  nations,  per- 
hi^  even  more  surely  than  those  of  individiials,  sooner  or  lal«r 
turn  and  rend,  themselves. 


CoTKHT<w*i.T  HoHiBCHi. — ChuigM — FtaDce  :  Jobs  the  Oo«d  to  13<>4; 
thanCbuln  V.  (the  WiH).~Pap«:  lanoant  TI.  to  I S63 ;  thca  Uiiiu  T. 
— Otlomui  Empre :  Orkhu  to  1360  ;  tbco  Hand,  or  Anianth  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FROH  Jt-D.   latS  TO  A.a   137*. 


Fbok  the  treaty  of  Pescia  until  the  year  1368  little  worthy 
of  record  took  place  in  Florence ;  yet  she  was  far  from  tranquil ; 
for  beddeB  the  atorms  of  democracy  that  struck  her, 
though  not  always  with  an  unhealthy  action,  aha  shared 
the  general  troubles  of  Italy,  the  infliction  of  ooretained  con- 
dottieri  and  their  rufGan  bands,  who  attracted  by  gold  and 
discord  flocked  like  vultures  to  the  apoil  of  that  rich,  beautiful 
and  ill-iated  country.  France,  half-ruined  by  English  ambi- 
tioD ;  by  ezcessive  tazadon ;  civil  wars,  famine  and  peatilenoe ; 
and  that  memorable  outbreak  of  the  infuriated  peasantjy  under 
the  name  of  "  Jaeqturu,"  was  in  1360  reduced  to  unmodified 
Buffering ;  and  yet  fiuther  doomed  by  the  rapid  gathering  of 
military  robbers,  even  to  the  aggravation  of  this  miaerable 
condition. 

After  the  peace  of  Bretigni  swarms  of  these  adventurers 
rose  from  the  decaying  annies  of  France  aod  England,  and 
spreading  in  masses  swept  broadly  over  the  yet  unplundered 
provinces.  The  Inxurioua  Avignon  glittered  from  afar  a 
bri^t  and  temptii^;  prize,  nor  was  the  high-prieathood  any 
ohetade  to  these  soldiera'  rapacity :  Mammon  was  their  object, 
and  they  sought  him  with  most  confidence  and  leaat  danger 
it  the  empurpled  votaries  of  Christ's  humility*.     One 


•  On  lUi  rabjoct  we  Fetnrch'i  Letten  pmormjly.  (De  Sftde,  Mon 
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of  these  compenieB  lowered  in  the  north,  anotber  fiaunted  in  the 
south ;  a  third  approached  more  nearly,  with  protection  on  tlieir 
lipa  but  rapine  in  their  hearts ;  both  banks  of  the  Rhone  were 
infested ;  ever;  enormity  perpetrated ;  nor  was  it  until  Inno- 
cent VI.  had  disbursed  100,000  florins  that  he  could  lid  him- 
self of  even  one  swarm  of  theee  deTOuring  locusts. 

In  May  1361  the  English  or  "  WhUt  Company"  c£  ten 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  was  thus  purchased  and  turned  over 
to  the  MarquiB  of  Monfsnato  then  at  war  with  Galeozzo  Vis- 
conte,  and  these  adventurers  thinkii^  to  escape  from  the  ph^e 
which  was  devastating  Flanders  France  and  Enghind,  probably 
carried  it  with  them  to  Piedmont,  whence  after  being  let  loose 
on  the  Lombard  plmns  it  ran  unchecked  through  northern  and 
eastern  Italy,  and  even  the  lofty  castles  on  both  Alp  and 
Apennine  did  not  escape  its  visitation. 

The  Viswjoti  Ofiposed  no  troops  to  either  plague  or  enemy ; 
a  defensive  war  and  perfect  self-iaolation  were  their  arms :  die 
castles  of  Monica  and  Marignano  served  as  a  refuge  for  these 
princes  until  the  watchman  placed  by  Bemabo  to  give  notice 
of  any  stranger's  arrival  was  found  dead  by  the  side  of  his 
alarm-bell ;  on  this  Visconte  fled  in  terror  to  a  small  hnntdi^ 
seat  in  the  depth  of  a  forest  where  encompassed  by  a  dose 
palisade  and  numerous  gibbets  he  threatened  death  to  any 
who  should  dare  to  enter  the  forbidden  ground.  Invisible  for 
a  long  time,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  dead,  he  cared  little 
for  the  report,  but  remuned  thus  sequestered  until  the  danger 
had  entirely  ceased.  It  was  one  year  later  ere  Tuscany  became 
infected,  until  which  period  she  stood  free  from  miEfortuoe 
and  comparatively  prosperous,  while  war  between  the  church, 
Milan,  and  Monferato,  added  to  her  nei^bours'  suffering:  bnt 
she  did  not  finally  escape.  A  general  peace  leaving  the 
various  companies  idle  in  1364,  all  those  provinces  not  imme- 
diately under  Florentine  protection  became  their  prey  and 
Florence  herself  eicited  suspicions  by  a  desire  to  keep  Caith 
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vith  tbem ;  yet  even  she  was  uever  sure  of  their  word,  and 
therefore  kept  a   native    force  continually  on  foot 
for  self-protection  *. 

Equally  evading  the  entreaties  of  Tuscany  and  Avignon  to 
unitA  in  a  league  against  them  Bhe  thereby  incurred  Pope 
Urbau's  dipleasure;  but  to  prove  her  devotion,  voluntarily 
oifered  five  armed  galleys  and  five  hundred  Barbute  as  his 
oonroy  and  escort  to  Borne ;  or  ^Ise  to  receive  him  in  Flo- 
rence with  due  honour  if  he  fulfilled  his  own  and  the  general 
wish  of  once  more  residing  in  the  imperial  ci^. 

About  the  same  time  a  new  company  of  freebooters  under  the 
denomination  of  "  Saint  Geoi^e,"  coounanded  by  Ambrogio,  a 
nstoral  son  of  Bemabo  Visconte,  assembled  in  Luuigiana  and 
augmented  die  general  troubles  :  Florence  purchased  peace  for 
herself  and  subject  states  at  6000  florins,  but  in  despite  of 
treaties,  papal  anathemas,  and  every  other  impediment  these 
barbarians  managed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  tnbniation.  The 
Florentines  though  right  willing  to  destroy  them  could  do 
nothing  without  filling  the  country  vrith  others  as  dai^rous 
as  themselves,  for  no  native  force  was  sufficient  to  oppose  them 
so  completely  had  the  militaiy  spirit  been  neglected  and  dis- 
organised ;  and  yet  with  such  experience  of  the  evil  no  public 
measures  of  general  efBciency  were  ever  taken  by  Florence 
against  it  although  such  captains  as  Manno  Donati  with  the 
native  spirit  of  her  people,  a  spirit  not  yet  extinct,  would  have 
made  her  independent  of  any  alien  soldier. 

In  this  perpleidty  they  sent  fi^quent  embassies,  sometimes 
to  Hawkwood  and  sometimes  to  Baumgarten,  nominally  to 
thank  them  for  as  yet  uncommitted  evil  and  confirm  their 
plighted  foith,  but  really  to  spy  into  their  secrets  and  embroil 
tbem  with  each  other.  This  policy  seems  to  have  succeeded, 
for  the  Star  Company  under  Albert  a  German  chief  who  had 
lately  come  to  share  the  spoil  of  Italy,  joined  Baumgarten,  pro- 

•  Matteo  Tilluu,  lob.  i.,  c^i.  uriL,  xxiIt.,  iliiL,  iIiIt  IiI». 
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bablj  invited  by  Perugia  which  nu  then  worried  by  Havkwnod, 
and  with  twenty  thonsaud  cavaliy  attacked  the  latter  on  the 
thirty-fiist  of  July  1365.  A  loi^  and  bloody  battle  continued 
until  night,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  tbe  En^ish  with  a 
loss  on  both  sides  of  three  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen  led  captiTe  to  Perugia. 

The  odds  against  which  Hawkwood  fought  must  have  been 
excessive,  for  his  company  even  when  undiminished  by  plague 
or  war  numbered  but  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  which 
only  six  thousand  were  cavsliy,  and  after  snfiisring  from  these 
causes,  separation,  and  continual  hoetilities,  oocauonallf  reen- 
forced  by  new  levies,  withstood  an  anny  of  twenty  thoasaod 
cavalry  alone,  for  the  infantry  are  nowhnn  noticed :  yet  aAw 
this  they  were  strong  enough  to  retreat  into  the  Senese  txem- 
tory  and  continna  their  predatory  course  until  Albert  and 
Baumgaiten  hired  by  that  state  again  defeated  them  near 
M(^;Uano  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma :  Hawkwood  tlieu  retired 
towards  Genoa  and  unitii^  with  the  company  of  Saint  George 
returned  to  the  Senese  dominions,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  retreat*. 

Thus  contdnoslly  harassed  Tuscany  was  anything  but  tian- 
quil,  and  this  disquiet  prodticed  an  alliance  for  five 
years  between  Florence  and  Siena  not  only  (gainst 
extonial  violence  but  if  possible  to  cure  the  internal  disorders 
of  both  states,  principally  arising  from  robberies  so  great  and 
irequent  as  to  destroy  the  miserable  remnants  of  tiU^  that  the 
oondottieri  had  overlooked ;  wherefore  the  outlaws  of  one  oom- 
mimi^  were  now  to  be  cooadered  as  outlaws  of  both  nnlees 
they  happened  to  be  citizens  of  either.  This  nnhealdiy  condi- 
tion of  sode^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
rural  population  alone,  a  lamentable  failure  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  loudly  complained  of  in  Florence  and 
with  such  effect  as  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  the  "  Capi- 
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tano  del  Fopolo  "  an  office  vhich  had  been  impnidentlj  abo- 
lished tliirteen  jeais  before  for  the  Bake  of  economy,  when 
pressed  by  the  Milanese  ma.  It  vas  a  cbai^  of  great  import- 
ance and  utdlity  if  all  its  fimctions  irere  performed,  and  these, 
as  mi^  be  inferred  from  the  tiUefl  of  "  Defender  of  the  Trades 
and  Tradesmen,"  and  "  Coneerrator  of  the  Public  Peace  in 
Town  and  Cotmby,"  vere  of  no  little  consequence  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  manufecturing  and  commeicial  stat«.  At  the  same 
period  the  podeetA'e  comidl  which  had  been  augmented  during 
the  plague,  probably  to  secure  a  sufficient  attendance,  was 
again  reduced  to  two  hundred  members,  forty  popolani  and  ten 
nobles  from  each  quarter ;  so  that  notwithstanding  popular  jea- 
lousy it  would  appear  that  the  nobility  sdll  eqjoyed  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  direct  political  power,  as  they  must  have  done 
indirectly  through  their  kinsmen  who  had  entered  the  popular 
Tanks  without  periiaps  altogether  throwing  off  fiunily  feeling 
or  aiistocratio  spirit.  After  many  finiitleBB  endeavours  to  form 
a  general  league  against  the  various  companies,  which  failed  for 
lack  of  Florentine  cooperation  and  the  unexpired  treaties  seve- 
rally made  with  them,  an  alliance  was  at  last  formed  in  the 
month  of  Febmaiy  between  the  Pope,  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
Perugia,  Todi,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Siena,  Pisa  and  Florence; 
sigainst  all  new  companies  that  might  thereafter  make  their 
appearance  in  Italy ;  and  so  indignant  was  Urban  against  those 
already  in  the  land,  that  the  Florentines  were  compelled  to 
seek  absolution  for  having  dared  to  treat  with  Ambrogio  Vis- 
eonte  after  his  malediction  had  been  pronounced  *. 

William  Orimoard  abbot  of  Saint  Victor  de  Marseilles, 
although  not  even  a  cardinal,  and  then  on  a  missian 
to  Naples  as  papal  Nondo,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in     '  ' 
1803  and  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.  wsb  the  sixth  pope 
since  the  removal  of  the  pontifical  court  by  Clement  V.  in  the 
year  1306.  The  city  of  Avignon,  small,  dirtf  and  disagreeable, 
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as  PetnrcB  describes  it ;  vns  at  least  free  bora  popular  tumolb 
and  aristocratic  turbulence :  tbe  pope  end  cardinals  there  enjoyed 
a  repose  that  might  be  supposed  the  nurse  of  that  religions 
contemplation  80  suited  to  their  holj  office,  and  yet  its  influence 
nas  far  from  benefidal  either  to  themselves,  their  flock,  or 
Chiistiauity.  The  papal  court  became  notorious  for  its  excess 
in  every  vice  that  disgraces  humanity,  but  as  is  asserted, 
with  this  diatinction ;  that  those  immoralities  which  even  then 
startled  the  common  votaries  of  licentiousnesa  in  surrounding 
nations  were  so  finnly  fixed  in  Avignon  as  to  lose  their  sinful 
chanu!ter  and  with  a  polished  surfiuM  bore  men  smoothly 
along  uncensured  and  serene. 

The  epithet  of  "  Wutem  Babj/Um  "  by  which  this  d^  was 
generally  designated  sufGciently  tnaxka  the  nature  of  its  repu- 
tation in  the  opinion  of  the  then  most  virtuoos  and  enlif^itened 
chaiacteis:  moreover  the  succession  of  Gallic  popes;  their 
constant  residence  in  France,  and  a  college  composed  almost 
entirely  of  French  cardioab ;  all  combined  to  reduce  the  pon- 
tificate to  nearly  a  servile  dependence  on  that  throne ;  but  as 
independence  was  in  those  days  the  mainspring  of  ite  power,  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  suffered,  and  an  un&Tonrable  impres- 
sion was  produced  hi^y  ii^urious  to  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  popedom. 

The  union  of  high  worldly  power  with  the  lowly  chaiact»  of 
Christiaiiity,  althou^  theoretically  inconsistent,  may  peihape 
be  practically  necessary  whem  the  head  of  that  religion  is  to 
control  the  moral  actions  of  the  world :  a  powerjul  monarch 
will  be  still  more  powerful  with  the  keys  of  heaven  in  his  hand, 
and  a  high-priest  will  be  atiU  more  reverenced  if  he  can  make 
himself  felt  as  well  as  heard.  The  religious  influence  of  the 
early  popes  which  sprang  from  and  was  supported  by  their 
virtues  in  a  superstitious  age,  has  waned  with  their  power  in  a 
more  enli^tened  one ;  and  although  temporal  decay  may  not 
be  the  only  cause,  none  will  doubt  that  their  spiritual  thundera 
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would  even  cow  be  iar  more  effective  if  sccompaoied  by  a 
numsFoaautilleiy  and  book  legions  of  veteiBn  aoldiers. 

The  papal  residence  in  France  excited  indignation  in  Italy ; 
other  lashope  were  justly  compiled  to  reside  irith  their  flocks ; 
why,  it  was  asked,  did  not  the  bbbop  of  Rome  show  an  example  ? 
Fetrarca  amongst  others  was  loudest  snd  boldest  in  his  exhor- 
tations. 

"  Thou  art,"  he  aays,  "  sovereign  pontiff  everywhere,  but 
bishop  exclusively  in  Rome !  In  thy  absence  she  is  the 
victim  of  civil  and  foreign  war :  Rome  knows  no  repose  ;  her 
houses  are  in  ruins,  her  w^ls  prostrate,  her  temples  tottering ; 
religion  is  neglected,  laws  are  violated,  justice  despsed ;  and 
the  people  in  loud  lamentation  call  on  thy  name  with  piercing 
criee  ;  but  deaf  to  their  voice  you  show  no  pity  for  their  woes, 
and  the  tears  of  thy  spoose  are  unavailing !  "*.  This  epistle 
which  ia  written  throi^hout  with  a  boldneea  sometimes  border- 
ing on  disrespect,  was  taken  in  good  part  by  Urban  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  departure  although  &om  the  moment 
of  election  he  had  declared  his  determination  to  return.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  condottieri  and  their  rapacious 
fdlowers  were  the  real  promoteiB  of  this  popular  act  for 
Avi(pK>n  was  now  no  longer  tranquil  nor  even  safe,  snd  both 
citizens  and  courtiera  had  been  frequmtJy  compelled  to  arm  in 
defence  of  the  city. 

Although  Urban  had  excommunicated  Bemabo  Visconte  he 
was  subsequently  reconciled  by  the  French  king's  mediation 
irtioee  daughter  Isabella  had  married  his  nephew  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  recently  created  Count  of  Vertu ;  but  Bemabo's  en- 
mity to  the  church  and  its  ministers,  shown  both  in  public  wars 
and  private  spoliation,  coupled  with  an  utter  contempt  of  her 
maledictions,  rendered  his  conduct  insupportable  by  a  spirited 
pontiff:  Urban  therefore  determined  to  reahseliis  originalinten- 
tion  and  proceed  to  Italy  where  with  the  emperor's  assistance 
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he  hoped  ta  exterminate  the  Viscoati  aa  Urban  IV.  by  means 
of  another  Charles  had  destroyed  the  house  of  Han&ed. 
Aware  hawerer  that  foreign  arms  coold  effect  httle  in  Italy 
without  native  aesistance,  he  fint  addraaBed  himself  to  Florence, 
the  moBt  powerful  and  influential  state  of  Tuscany,  and  ao- 
cepted  her  offer  of  troops  and  galleys  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
exhibit  hia  firiendty  intentions.  As  early  as  1365  he  had  con- 
certed with  Charles  IV.  about  the  manner  of  his  retom  :  the 
Infidels  had  already  endangered  Greece  and  the  EmpeFor 
now  viaited  Angnon,  nominally  to  raise  forces  for  the  relief  of 
that  empire;  but  the  crusading  spirit  had  bng  eroporated 
and  domestio  quarrels  blinded  all  nations  even  to  the  poBi^ 
of  cheddng  Turkish  aggressions,  so  that  this  conference  only 
ended  in  what  was  mnoh  nearer  to  both  their  hearts,  the  settle- 
ment of  Italian  afbirs  and  a  close  alliazice  against  the  Visconti. 

Cardinal  Albomoz  was  instrocted  to  prepare  a  resideace  at 
Viterbo;  the  churches,  palaces,  and  other  buildings  in  Borne 
were  put  under  repair ;  the  condottieri  were  denounced ;  the 
fl^  and  galleys  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence  and  Maples 
enlivened  the  port  of  Maiseiltes,  and  finally  on  the  thirtiGth  of 
April  1307  Urban  V.  with  most  of  the  sacred  college  quitted 
Avignon.  Five  cardinals  would  not  stir;  some  went  by 
land ;  and  of  those  who  did  accompany  the  pontiff  several 
saluted  him  with  loud  imprecattons  while  the  anchors  were 
weighed  the  sails  loosed  and  the  rowers  stretched  out  for 
Genoa*. 

His  oniral  brought  a  moment  of  calm  to  that  diatracted 
dty ;  &ction  for  an  instant  was  disarmed,  a  gleam  of  tranquil- 
lily  overspread  the  place  and  the  most  deadly  enemies  united 
for  a  brief  period  to  honour  him.  He  then  departed,  and  the 
tide  of  &ction  returned  I  But  the  fourth  of  June  saw  Urban 
welcomed  by  Albomoz  and  the  Boman  deputies  on  the  shores 
of  Cometo :  there  he  was  offered  d^e  lordship  ot  the  worid's 
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capital  Trith  the  keys  of  St.  Angelo,  and  joy  spread  bfoadlf 
over  Italy. 

Albomoz  who  bad  reduced  La  Uarca,  Bomsgna  and  almost 
all  tiie  ecclesiasticBl  states  to  obedience;  who  in  ansirer  to 
Urban 'e  demand  lor  a  financial  account  of  his  fourteen  years' 
administration,  sent  him  a  cart  loaded  with  the  keys  of  con- 
quered citiea ;  became  the  man  of  all  others  on  whom  most 
reliance  was  placed  for  support  but  he  unfortunately  expired  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August;  not  however  before  he  had 
concluded  a  league  between  the  pontiff  and  almost  ereiy 
enemy  of  Milan.  The  emperor,  tlie  King  of  Hungary,  the 
Queen  of  Naples ;  the  lords  of  Fadaa  Fenaia  and  Mantua,  all 
joined  in  this  oonfedeiacy :  Florence  alone  refused  to  Tiolate 
the  peace  of  Sarazzana  *. 

Niccold  Spinelli  the  chancellor  of  Sicily  had  been  previously 
despatched  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  sound  the  Florentines 
on  this  point  in  bis  way  to  Naples ;  but  avoiding  any  direct 
answer  until  Uiban's  arriral  they  sent  Brunelesco,  a  notary 
and  fother  of  the  great  aivhitect,  to  discover  the  emperor's  in- 
tentions ;  first  from  his  allies  at  Padua  and  Fenara  when 
Manno  Donati  and  Ricardo  de'  Cancellieri  were  to  procure 
evBiy  inibnnation,  and  then  at  Vienna,  always  following  the 
imperial  movements.  The  result  was  a  direct  refusal  to  join 
the  league  although  stion^y  pressed  by  Urban  who  even 
tried  to  iodnce  them  with  a  personal  assurance  of  his  confi- 
dence 1  a  confidence  bo  perfect  that  he  felt  anre  thej  would 
postpone  even  their  moet  ancient  friendships  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  religion,  and  therefore  assist  him  in  every  emergency, 
bat  more  espeoaUy  agwnst  the  house  of  Visoonti  which  for 
fif^  years,  from  the  excommunicated  lUatteo  down  to  the  actual 
nlers,  had  been  their  enenty:  the  reigning  brothers  as  he 
asserted,  only  waited  for  a  favouralQe  moment  when  they  could 
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occupy  Bolc^na  and  the  ecclesiastical  cities  in  Bonugua,  the 
great  Florentine  bulwarks,  to  pounce  on  that  state  and  con- 
quer Tuscany :  be  asaured  Hum  that  Charles  miuld  cross  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army  as  the  pope's  champion,  and  atta^- 
ing  Milan  hurl  his  disloyal  Tioais  &om  their  power  idiile  his 
victorioua  legions  emancipated  the  rest  of  Lombardy :  this 
cause  he  said  had  bnmght  him  to  Italy ;  for  this  be  had  called 
die  Florentinee  to  Rome ;  and  to  this  end  he  had  now  sum- 
mmed  them  to  his  presence. 

The  simple  snswer'of  Florence  was,  that  with  the  most  da- 
voted  attachment  to  the  cbtirch  she  was  ever  tme  to  bat 
engagements  and  would  neither  breali  her  Ikith  with  Milan 
nor  her  treaties  with  the  oondottieri,  but  still  preeervit^  iter 
attachment  to  the  holy  see  *. 

Uiton  was  mortified  and  angiy  at  this  coolness,  nor  did  her 
alacrity  in  despatching  three  hundred  cavaliy  to  his  assistance 
in  a  sudden  insurrection  at  Viterbo  ebete  his  displeasure :  the 
sedition  was  quickly  stopped  and  these  forces  recalled  to  sabdae 
a  revolt  of  San  Miniato  which  being  openly  assisted  by  the  Ooge 
of  Pisa  had  assumed  a  serious  character.  A  new  compact  wse 
drawn  up  and  the  government  of  that  town  according  to  Flo- 
rentine policy  rednced  to  a  democratic  form  ;  but  as  the  San- 
miniatese  nobles  bad  conaidetable  power  and  were  as  in  other 
statee  usually  joined  by  the  malcontente  of  all  parties,  the 
peace  did  not  last,  and  this  revolt  of  San  Miniato  afterwards 
involved  the  repuUic  in  serious  difBouldes. 

The  imperial  advent  was  now  at  hand  and  all  Italy  breatfa- 
lesa  with  expectation :  the  Viscontt  being  universally 
feared,  hated,  and  distrusted,  were  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  resources ;  for  excepting  Can  Signore  delta  Scala 
and  the  Florentines,  almost  every  Italian  state  was  against 
them;  bat  Bemabo  met  the  tempest  with  confidence,  and 
Florence  again  despatched  an  embassy  to  meet  the  emperor 
and  discover  his  real  sentiments  towards  her.     On  the  fifth  of 
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May  he  arrived  at  Conegtiano  with  an  immeitse  armj,  TOfying 
according  to  different  writers  &om  twenty  thousand  to  fifty 
tfaouaaud  men,  which  when  augmented  by  the  confederates  was 
sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  Viaoonti ;  bat  Hawkwood  and  Can 
della  Scala  soon  checked  it  by  cntdng  the  dykes  of  t^e  Adige 
and  Po  and  overflowing  the  Mgntuan  and  Faduan  diatricts. 
The  confederates  had  invested  Boi^ofbrte  which  was  defended 
by  the  former,  and  endeavoured  to  swamp  it  by  breaking  the 
superior  embankment  of  the  nver ;  yet  the  English  not  only 
managed  to  turn  the  waters  from  tfaemaelves  but  by  effecting 
another  breach  below  the  town  destroyed  the  imperial  ctunp 
and  compelled  an  instant  retreat*.  This  allowed  time  for 
negotiation  and  Bemabo  who  was  bold,  firm,  and  sagacionB,  con- 
fiding in  the  emperor's  avarice,  and  secretly  &Taiired  by  hie 
sons-in-law  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  who  formed  part 
of  the  imperial  army,  dazzled  him  with  Milanese  ducats  while 
the  l^s  warlike  Oaleazzo  empkyed  hie  friend  Fetraica  in  a 
negotiation  for  peace  widi  Pope  Urban's  brother  Cudinal  Anglic 
at  Bolc^na.  The  poet  &iled  but  Bemab^  took  a  surer  course ; 
Chaiies  began  a  parley,  disbanded  most  of  his  soldiers,  and 
after  long  delay  with  no  successfiU  eiploita  but  great  ii^ury  to 
his  allies,  finished  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  very  man  whose 
whole  race  he  was  expected  to  annihilate ! 

So  ended  the  hopes  of  Italy !  The  Vieconti  still  towered  in 
all  their  potency ;  the  condottderi  still  revelled  in  all  their  licen- 
tionsnesB;  and  the  single  town  of  Borgofbrte,  restored  to  Mantua 
by  treaty,  was  the  only  achievement  of  so  numerous  an  army  ! 
Italy  was  indignant  at  this  betrayal  of  the  common  cause :  for 
the  Visconti  to  mwitflii  their  own  power  and  support  their 
ambition  were  necessarily  the  great  encouragers,  either  directly 
or  indirecdy,  of  the  condottieri  who  ravaged  it ;  and  well  might 
Petiarua  exclaim  "  Che  fan  qai  tante  pdlegrine  tpade  ?  "f  when 
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fre  learn  from  Corio  and  others  that  the  Visconti'a  army  was 
composed  of  Italians,  Germans,  English  and  fioTgandiaiu : 
that  of  the  lords  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Verona  the  same : 
the  pope  had  Spaniards,  Bretons,  Gascons,  Provenfals  and 
Neapolitans ;  and  the  emperor  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  Hmi- 
garians,  Poles,  and  other  distant  nations :  and  thus  was  Italy 
devoured  I  ♦ 

Urban  was  confounded :  the  emperor's  piegrees  notwith- 
standing his  peaceful  aspect  and  diminished  l^ions  still  canied 
along  with  it  the  usual  disturbing  force,  and  his  immediate  ad- 
vance towards  Tuscany  was  dreaded  both  by  Florence  and  Pisa. 
Agnello  the  creature  of  Bemabd  had  kept  aloof  from  the  league, 
consequently  feared  and  was  ansions  to  propitiate  Charlee; 
he  began  a  n^tiation  to  confirm  his  actual  authority  with 
the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar  in  Pisa,  and  besides  the  revolted 
San  Miniato  offered  Lucca  in  exchange;  the  great  acquisition 
of  his  countiy  and  dearest  to  national  glory  1  His  terms  were 
accepted,  and  the  Luochese  who  had  never  lost  their  attach- 
ment to  Charies  r^iced  in  the  bargain  while  the  emperor 
felt  that  he  was  bartering  an  empty  honour  for  a  peaceful 
sovere^ty  which  he  could  always  turn  into  money  by  selling 
it  to  those  most  interested. 

The  Lucchese  were  now  enabled  under  better  auspices  to 
renew  their  former  offers  of  buyit^  at  an  excessive  price  their 
lost  independence,  and  to  do  it  too  despite  of  their  long 
abasement,  by  the  industry,  the  commercial  wealth,  and  the 
(3^t  of  their  fellow-dtizens.  For  though  injured  oppressed 
and  exUed,  many  had  thriven  amongst  strangers  without  for- 
getting their  native  country,  and  now  once  more  offered  their 
resources  for  its  ransom ;  nor  did  Charles  altt^ther  decline 
this  union  of  tbrift  and  popularity  but  took  his  own  time  and 
convenience  to  consider  it.  Lucca  was  finally  delivered  to 
Marcflvaldo  bishop  of  Augsbourg  after  six-and-tventy  years  of 

■  Pelnrei,  Ciai,  ii.— Corio,  Putt  iii',  p.  2i0.— Muntorl,  Anii»li. 
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Pison  tyranny,  and  Charles  entered  it  on  the  fifth  of  September 
1S68  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  joyful  people. 

Near  the  town  he  was  met  by  Agnello  and  his  two  sons 
whom  he  knighted  with  great  ceremony,  and  on  entering  Lucca 
the  whole  company  ascended  a  decorated  platform  whence  the 
ueorper  was  to  be  publicly  declared  Doge  and  Imperial  Vicar  of 
Pisa;  but  suddenly  the  spars  gave  way  and  the  whole  scaSbld- 
ing  came  crashing  to  the  ground :  many  persons  were  killed 
more  wounded,  amongst  them  GioTamti  d'  AgtieUo  himself, 
wfaoee  thigh  was  broken  and  moreover  his  power  annihilated  by 
lliia  luckless  accident ;  for  the  news  flew  rapidly  to  Pisa  and 
despite  of  all  precautiona  excited  a  general  revolt. 

Under  the  patriot  Albizzi  da  Vico  before  mentioned,  the  dtj 
soonechoed  with  ahouts  of  "Long  live  the  Emperor:"  "Death 
to  the  Doge."  The  guards  were  overpowered,  and  even  a  part 
of  the  Raspanti  joined  the  patriots,  ho  that  ere  long  a  complete 
rerolutiou  was  effected;  all  the  exiles  except  Piero  Oamba> 
oorta  were  allowed  to  return  and  Agnello  wUh  the  loss  of 
every  present  hope  quietly  relinquished  his  honours. 

Gsmbocorta  was  at  this  moment  with  the  emperor,  for  whose 
protection  he  had  paid  10,000  fiorins,  and  in  1360,  after  a 
peiiod  of  internal  agitation  somewhat  curbed  by  a  powerful 
armed  association  of  patriotic  nobles  and  dtlzens  c^led  the 
"  Company  of  Saint  Michael,"  his  sentence  of  banishment  was 
throu^  imperial  influence  publicly  annulled.  Betumiug  in 
triumph  to  the  scene  of  his  family's  glory  and  misfortunes  old 
^unities  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  forgiven  if  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  Gambacorti  again  shone  amongst  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Pisa.  Faction  however  although  re- 
pressed by  Fiero's  prudence  vras  &r  from  still ;  few  were  so 
moderate  or  politic  as  their  chief;  the  Baspanti,  attacked 
and  injured  by  his  party,  were  succoured  by  him  with  seeming 
generosity  while  he  sharply  rebuked  their  assailants :  one  of 
the  dtj  gates  remained  still  in  their  possession  and  seeing 
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IbemBelvea  finally  driTen  from  political  power  titey  poisoned  die 
emperor's  mind  against  Gambacorta,  and  invited  him  to  make 
a  sudden  attack  upon  Pisa  itself  and  thoB  seize  the  goveni- 
ment ;  an  enterprise  that  vould  have  succeeded  but  for  the  e^- 
rited  defence  of  the  people  backed  as  is  said  by  a  seasonable 
supply  of  golden  florins*.  The  sodden  turn  of  Lombard  poli- 
tics gave  Florence  more  cause  of  anxiety  about  the  emperor's 
feeling  towards  herself;  for  she  learned  that  h«  was  not  only 
ai^iy  at  her  refusal  to  join  the  allies,  but  accused  her  of  havbg 
infringed  the  imperial  pren^tives  by  occupyii^  Voltem, 
Prato,  and  other  places :  in  this  perplexity  she  proyed  for  the 
pope's  interference  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  Urban  displeased 
with  Charles  and  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  own  vie^, 
one  of  which  was  said  to  be  Aie  snbjugation  of  Tuscany,  seemed 
to  favour  her  wishes  and  tried  iuefiectually,  peiiiaps  insincerely, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The  imperial  troops  under 
papal  banners  made  incursions  on  Florence,  favoured  the 
revolt  of  3an  Mioiato,  occufoed  that  town,  demanded  the 
restitution  of  Volterra,  besides  other  Florentine  conquests; 
and  without  actually  declahog  war  began  a  regular  course  of 
hostilities.  This  compelled  the  Florentines  to  arm;  the 
sound  of  warlike  preparation  was  everywhere  beard ;  the  roads 
were  broken  up,  trade  interrupted,  and  much  injury  and 
inconvenience  suffered ;  but  amidst  all  this  there  was  a  spi- 
rited refusal  returned  to  the  imperial  demands,  and  a  declared 
resolutioa  not  to  surrender  a  siu^e  place  or  a  foot  of  land 
to  the  German  monarch,  whom  however  they  constantly 
treated  with  a  respectful  distant  and  determined  coolnessf. 

<■  Cmuca  di  DoDtto  Vclluti,  p.  115,  lab.  xv.,p.  889. 
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Although  mistrusting  Pope  Urban's  sincerity  the  restoration 
of  Piero  Gambacorta  gave  aen  confidence  to  Florence 
by  securing  her  friendly  relations  \rith  Piaa;  jet 
seeing  no  a]t«rnatdTe  but  war  or  a  compromise  with  imperial 
rapacity  and  the  former  being  the  most  aeriooa  and  costly  evil, 
she  resolved  to  purchase  forbearance  with  60,000  dorine ; 
and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Giovanni  Malatacca  da  Re^^o 
with  a  body  of  troope  in  their  own  pay  accelerated  the  nego- 
tiation*.  In  1368  Charles  had  been  attracted  to  Siena  by 
civil  disturbances  of  which  he  intended  to  make  good  use,  and 
therefore  on  his  return  from  Borne  began  to  intrigue  for  the 
supreme  power :  after  some  unsuccessful  machinations  he  in 
January  1S69  by  the  aid  of  a  faction  headed  by  the  Salimbeni 
a  rich  and  powerfiil  race,  attempted  with  three  thousand  cavalry 
to  qverpower  both  nobles  and  people  but  was  gallantly  beaten, 
made  prisons,  and  disgracefully  turned  out  of  the  town  without 
horses  or  money,  except  what  the  citizens  somewhat  too  gener 
ronsly  supplied  out  of  respect  for  his  dignity  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  future  aggressions.  Equally  fearful  of  the  still  agitated 
Pisa  Charles  retreated  to  Lucca,  resolving  after  he  had  ex- 
tracted all  he  could  from  Tuscany  to  quit  the  Italian  states, 
leaving  Bemabo  Visconte  to  execute  the  duties  of  imperial 
vicar  both  in  that  city  and  Pisa.  This  last  resolution  alarmed 
both  pope  and  Florentines  whose  states  were  already  too  closely 
shouldered  by  Visconti's  power,  so  that  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  reconcile  the  emperor  with  Pisa  and  effect  a  treaty 
by  which  Lucca  should  be  left  an  independent  state,  and  Pisa 
free  with  a  popular  government,  on  payment  of  60,000  fiorins, 
for  which  Florence  ei^aged  to  become  surety. 

But  the  most  lucrative  bai^ain  made  by  Charles  was  the 
restoration  of  Lucchese  freedom  after  eii-and-fifty  years  of  un- 
mitigated oppression,  reckoning  from  the  first  usurpation  a! 
Ugucdone  della  Fa^ola  in  1314  until  the  entire  emancipation 

•  a  AnimiriW,  Ub.  «ilL,  p.  666. 
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of  that  city  in  1370,  vhen  tlie  last  paTment  of  300,000  florins 
was  completed  and  the  Cardinal  de  Montfort  left  Locca  a  free 
and  independent  commonwealth. 

During  this  long  servitude  she  had  lost  her  trade,  nuuin&c- 
toree,  and  populouaness,  bnt  not  her  character:  the  whole 
province  of  Val-di-Nievole  had  been  conqnered  or  otherwise 
acquired  hj  Florence  and  was  never  afterwards  restored ;  her 
oitizenB  were  oppressed,  exiled  and  impoTeriahed ;  but  the  love 
of  countty,  of  liberty,  and  an  unconqusred  spirit  of  national 
independence  stJll  remained. 

Althoi^  five  years  of  peace  had  blunted  former  animosity, 
as  yet  no  Bymptoms  of  returning  commerce  between  Florence 
and  Pisa  were  perceptible ;  the  latter  could  only  be  paBsive 
and  the  former  at  great  inconvenience  still  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  port  of  Talamone  although  in  the  disordered  state  of 
Tuscany  this  long  line  of  transport  was  tedious  uncertain  and 
unsafe.  About  June  therefore,  after  the  Qambocorti  became 
once  more  douunant  in  Pisa,  this  subject  was  taken  into  serious 
consideration  and  soon  arranged,  with  a  complete  reciprod^  of 
commercial  privileges  between  the  two  republics:  free  trade 
was  established  in  its  most  extended  signification  as  regarded 
merchandise ;  for  food  of  all  kinds  with  the  exception  of  fish 
seems  ever  to  have  been  shackled ;  ani}  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  the  present  road  along  the  Amo's  bonk  iras 
then  in  part  if  not  wholly  constructed*. 

Charles  returned  to  Germany  in  Joly  but  the  malcontents 
of  San  Miniato,  instigated  first  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aqnilea, 
afterwards  by  De  Montfort  Cardinal  of  Boulogne  and  Governor 
of  Lucca,  and  then  supported  by  Bemabo,  were  stiU  in  open 
rebellion.  Florence  had  conie  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  De  Montfort  on  this  point,  but  angry  at  the  pope's  banners 
being  used  against  her,  and  seeu^  him  fully  occupied  tcith  the 
Fem^ana  she  broke  the  treaty  and  sent  an  army  under  Mala- 

•  S.  Ammirulo,  lib.  xiii.,  p,  668. 
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tacca  to  besiege  the  place.  The  cardinal,  indignant  at  this 
treachery  instantly  negotiated  with  Benmbu  and  effected  an  I 

agreement  between  him  the  pope  and  emperor  that  for  a  | 

certain  Bum  paid  to  himself  and  the  latter,  his   assiHtauce  I 

against  Perugia,  and  his  promise  not  to  molest  the  ecclesiastical 
Btates,  he  was  to  be  made  vicar  of  Lucca  and  San  Miniato 
and  tlie  pope  was  to  return  to  Avignon  *.  Bemabo  there- 
fore, having  no  scruples  about  breaking  his  faith  interfered 
as  vicar  of  that  town,  and  being  prepared  for  aggression, 
gave  notice  that  if  Florence  persisted  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  move  in  its  defence.  The  Florentines  surprised  and 
indignant  at  this  proceeding  from  one  for  whom  they  had 
refused  the  alliance  and  provoked  the  anger  of  both  pope  and 
emperor,  repUed  with  spirit,  that  if  peace  were  once  broken 
he  should  not  find  them  idle.  In  the  interim  Monlaione, 
Cannetj),  Coiano,  Castelnuovo,  end  San  Gtnutino  all  depen- 
dencies of  San  Miniato,  tendered  their  submission,  while  Vol- 
tena  renewed  her  alliance  and  consented  to  tbe  occupation  of 
her  dtadel  by  Florence  for  another  decennial  period.  Both 
parties  being  determined,  Hawkwood  who  commanded  the 
Milanese  advanced  from  Saraana,  which  had  ^ven  itself  to 
Beraabo,  and  taking  up  a  position  at  Cascina  watched  his  op- 
portunity of  raising  the  siege  or  at  least  succouring  San  Miniato 
now  hard  pressed  by  the  Florentines.  Malatacca,  or  according 
to  Ammirafo  Bartolino  di  Losco  of  Reggio,  maintained  a  strict 
blockade  in  so  strong  a  position  that  Hawkwood  vras  baffled ; 
but  tbe  ignorant  seignory  mistaking  the  prudence  of  both 
generals  for  fear,  insisted  on  a  battle  as  the  only  successful  way 
of  conducting  a  campaign ;  a  step  which  their  general  with 
equal  pertinacity  avoided  as  the  most  dangerous  and  unneces- 
aary.  Florence  still  indignant  at  Visconte'a  conduct  hastily 
brought  about  a  league  between  the  pope  and  several  Lombard 
stfttes  who  along  with  herself  combined  for  five  years  to  make 

*  Cronus  di  Doiuta  Velluti,  p.  IH. 
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war  on  the  Twconti  and  Icwk  to  the  geoenil  defence  of  Italy*. 
Urban  well  pleased  to  see  Florence  at  last  ao  &iilj 
engi^ed  with  Bernabd  rebuked  the  Cardinal  De  Mont- 
fort  for  his  precipitance  and  despatched  tm>  legates  to  the 
former  chief  with  a  bull  of  excommonicatiotL  and  declaration  of 
warf.  Visconte  listened  attentively  while  the  docoment  was 
read  by  the  Cardinal  of  Belfort  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa  who  were 
charged  with  this  delicate  mission,  and  then  quietly  conduct- 
ing them  to  the  Fonte  del  Naviglio  in  the  centre  of  Milan, 
"  Choose,"  aaid  he,  "  which  you  like  best ;  to  eat  or  to  diink 
before  you  leave  me. "  The  prelates  were  silent ;  an  angry  and 
nnscmpuloua  ^rant  was  before  them,  his  guards  and  slavish 
populace  around ;  all  prompt  to  execute  his  wildest  rommand. 
"  Do  not  inu^ine  "  added  he  "  that  I  will  allow  jou  to  part  with- 
out some  refreshment  likely  to  make  you  remember  me."  One 
of  them  casting  Kglance  at  the  river  replied  "  We  would  rather 
eat  than  ask  to  drink  from  so  lai^e  a  stream."  "  Very  well," 
returned  Bemabo,  "  you  shall  not  leave  my  presence  until  you 
"  have  eaten  the  parchments  on  which  these  bulls  of  excont- 
"  munication  are  written,  the  leaden  seals  that  hang  to  them, 
"  and  the  ailken  ribands  with  which  they  are  tied."  It  wss 
in  vain  that  the  legates  claimed  the  rights  of  ambassadois,  or 
urged  their  sacred  caUing ;  nothing  would  avail ;  in  presence  of 
the  court,  the  guards,  and  all  the  citizens,  they  were  compelled 
to  finish  this  indigestible  feast,  and  then  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Florentine  general,  after  repeatedly  proving  &om  the 
strong  position  of  the  besiegers,  that  Hawkwood  could  effect 
nothing  in  favour  of  San  Miniato  vrithout  bringing  up  his 
whole  army,  and  even  then  to  certain  defeat,  was  peremptorily 
ordered  on  the  first  of  December  1369  to  quit  his  entrench- 
ments and  give  battle.    With  some  words  expressive  of  his 

.  i",    669. 
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admiration  of  tbe  Emcient  Bomanawho  left  their  genenls  uncon- 
trolled, be  unniUiogly  obeyed,  came  up  with  tared  Boldiera. 
attacked,  and  lij  a  succesaful  stratagem  of  Hawknood'e  wsa 
tot^Iy  defeated  and  mode  prisoner  on  the  Foaso  Arnonico. 
The  camp  before  San  Miniato  waa  immediately  reenforced  from 
Florence,  and  so  strong  was  the  position  that  Hawknood  even 
though  victonoos  never  attempted  i^  but  appears  to  have 
throvm  a  small  bodj  of  troops  into  the  citadel :  on  the  contrary 
he  overran  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  e4b  ti>  the  veiy 
gates,  with  the  usual  concomitants  until  the  ninth  of  January 
when  by  means  of  an  inhabitant  of  low  condition  named  Lupa- 
rello,  the  long-contested  San  Miniato  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Count  Kobert  of  Batlifolle  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
garrison*. 

The  joy  for  this  conquest  was  extreme  in  Florence ;  the  com- 
munity being  exasperated  not  only  on  account  of  the  revolt  and 
obstinate  Tesiatance,  but  because  it  had  entailed  a  new  war  on 
the  commonwealth  with  the  most  formidable  opponentin  Italy. 
The  prisonera  were  therefore  insulted  and  their  lives  endangered ; 
several  of  the  ringleaders  beheaded  and  many  more  banished  ; 
amongst  others  the  family  of  Bonomeo  afterwards  so  revered 
and  distinguished  in  the  city  of  Milan.  lUdolfo  da  Varano 
now  succeeded  Count  Robert  of  BattifoUe  in  the  command  of 
the  Florentines,  and  so  little  apprehension  do  they  appear  to 
have  had  of  Hawkwood  that  eight  hundred  horse  were  despatched 
under  Manno  Donali  to  join  the  Lombard  army  and  show 
Beniabo  Visconte  that  Florence  wss  not  only  able  to  defend 
her  own  dominions  but  molest  him  also  where  he  least  expected 
herf 

Nor  was  the  latter  idle :  assembling  a  considerable  force  he 
made  a  diversion  in  Tuscany,  attempted  to  surprise  Lucca  and 

•  Poggio  dilei  thii  in  1 363,  but  la  U  DoDito   VelluU,    p.    1S7.  —  Poggno 
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afterwards  Piss,  from  ^thence  he  yiaa  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
citizens  and  a  body  of  Florentine  auxiliaries,  tlie  whole  com- 
manded by  Piero  Gambacorta  who  for  that  night's  conduct  was 
invested  by  the  ruling  faction  (which  was  hia  own)  with  the 
supreme  power  of  the  republic,  and  thus  recovered  all  the  influ- 
ence of  his  &mily  along  with  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Oherar- 
descht.  Thus  baffled  Hawkwood  pillaged  Leghorn  and  rav^ed 
the  Maremma,  but  finally  retreated  before  a  strong  division  of 
the  league  iA^  was  brought  across  the  Apennines  to  oppose 
him,  and  returned  by  SarzanaintoLombardy.  Florence  wishing 
for  her  own  interest  to  see  Lucca  at  hbertj  paid  the  remaining 
35,000  florins  due  to  the  emperor  and  enabled  De  Montfort  to 
rid  himself  of  his  onerous  charge :  the  cardinal  departed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  and  thus  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting the  freedom  of  Lucca  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening her  own  party  by  uniting  both  that  city  and  Pisa  to  the 
confederacy.  But  as  scarcely  a  man  in  Lucca  remembered  her 
palmy  days  of  freedom  except  as  a  tradition,  Florence  was 
obliged  to  provide  statesmen  for  the  arrangement  of  her  new 
constitution  on  the  Florentine  model ;  also  with  money  and 
even  engineers  to  demolish  the  stronghold  of  all  her  tTnuts 
the  citadel  palace  of  Agosta,  at  the  destruction  of  which  die 
citizens  worked  with  all  the  spirit  of  new-bom  liberty  *. 

After  Hawkwood's  retreat  the  auxiliaries  returned  to  Lom- 
bardy  with  Manno  Donati's  division  of  Florentines  who  very 
soon  distinguished  themselves  at  Reggio  where  their  leader  fell  a 
victim  to  his  exerdous :  some  time  after  this  success  all  sides 
began  to  talk  of  peace  which  Bemabo  was  ever  ready  to  make 
or  break  as  it  suited  him  at  the  moment ;  but  this  otgect  was 
more  quickly  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Floren- 
tine division  under  Rosso  de'Ricci  by  Uawkwood,  so  that  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Bologna  on  twelfth  of  November  withoutany  greater 
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consequences  to  Tuscany  than  a  closer  union  between  llie  Flo- 
rentine, Pisan.  and  Lucchese  republics,  which  natuntllj  gave 
the  first  a  more  powerful  influence  throughout  that  province. 
It  alao  reconciled  the  Florenttnes  with  Urban  Y.  who  tired  of 
Italian  diaorders  waa  less  anxious  to  revenge  the  insult  offered 
to  fads  representatives  than  to  return  to  the  calmer  eiyoyments 
<rf' Avignon. 

Without  giving  any  other  reason  than  a  wish  to  reconcile 
France  and  En^^and  he  prepared  to  leave  Italy  where  he 
received  obedience  respect  and  reverence  even  to  a  belief  in 
his  power  of  per&irming  miracles  ;  where  he  had  completed  the 
victorious  march  of  Albomoz,  and  saw  the  ever-turbulent  Bome 
with  all  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony  at  his  feet,  Perugia  alone 
excepted,  which  he  was  however  attempting  to  subdue,  and 
which  now  deprived  of  Bemabo's  tud  was,  by  the  mediation  of 
Florence,  soon  after  reconciled  and  submissive.  Urban's  lowli- 
ness was  exemplary  and  yet  he  had  been  greatly  tried :  on  enter- 
ing Bome  the  emperor  met  bim,  and  instantly  dismonntiag, 
humbly  took  the  bridle  of  his  white  palfrey  and  conducted  him 
with  profound  reverence  to  the  cathedral.  Colucoio  Salutati  * 
in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio  describee  the  varied  of  impression  made 
on  the  Romans  by  this  nnusual  act  of  humility.  "The  Boman 
prelates  in  the  papal  suite  were  delighted  to  see  their  chief  so 
honoured ;  the  Boman  people  rushed  In  exulting  crowds  to  be- 
hold the  two  mouarchs  of  this  world  in  so  intimate  an  unioo ; 
the  lovers  of  peace  could  scarcely  satisfy  themselves  with  a  spec- 
tacle that  excited  their  warmest  devotion  :  but  Ihose  who  put 
an  evil  interpretation  on  everything  attributed  this  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  emperor's  pusillanimity.  Some  said  that  it  was  a 
feigned  humility,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  either  turned 
.  all  into  ridictUe  or  openly  condemned  it.  For  myself  I  was  intoxi- 

'  Colncdo,  ODC  of  tlic  iblnt  men  of    hitch   oSdaJ   liliutloD  in   ths    ]h|»1 
his  daj',  ind  iftermrdi  Hcretory  lo  the     couit. 
Florentine  republic,  held  itthiitimsa 
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cat«d  will)  joy;  I  could  not  contain  mTself  vb«n  I  bebeM 
what  our  iathera  had  nerer  seen  and  what  we  dared  not  have 
even  hoped  far ;  the  pontificato  in  union  with  the  empire  ;  the 
pulpit  obedient  to  the  spirit,  and  the  monarchy  of  tha  earth 
aubmiasive  to  the  monarchy  of  heaven." 

The  loTe  of  country,  the  ceaseleaa  tunnoils  of  Italian  poIitJca, 
the  climate  ;  and  above  all  the  wearing  persuasions  of  French 
cardinals  who  langnished  for  the  soft  and  sensual  tnnqniUity 
of  Avignon,  were  too  much  for  the  man  who  without  having 
been  erer  seduced  from  his  natural  humility  saw  the  emperor 
of  the  west  at  his  stirrup,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  of  the 
east  at  hia  footstool,  renounoing  all  sohlsmatical  opioions,  and 
reverently  acknowledging  his  supremacy. 

There  indeed  seems  to  have  been  but  one  opinion  of  this 
pope,  yet  supposing  the  charge  of  secretly  aimii^  at  the  sub- 
jugation of  Tuscany  to  be  true,  religious  zeal  would  scarcely  be 
distinguishable  from  temporal  ambition.  His  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  was  brief;  for  embaHdng  at  Conieto  on  the  fifth  of 
September  and  arriving  on  the  twenty-fifth,  he  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December  1370.  On  feeling  the  approach  of 
death  he  ordered  the  doors  of  hia  palace  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
the  people  entered  and  beheld  a  pope  calmly  and  contentedly 
expirijig  od  a  roiserable  bed,  dressed  in  the  humble  habit  of  his 
order  which  he  never  quitted,  and  leaving  the  world  with  per- 
fect confidence  and  resignation. 

"  He  was,"  says  Petrarca,  "  an  oKcellent  man  adapted  to 
every  sort  of  good ;  because  ho  was  neither  blinded  by  igno- 
rance nor  her  sister  inexperience ;  nor  enervated  by  luxury  or 
love  of  women ;  hut  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  rare  to  perse- 
vere in  a  great  work  than  to  undertake  it ;  he  sinned  from 
excess  of  complacency  to  those  about  him.  But  how  could  he 
help  being  entangled  in  the  snares  which  they  set  for  him, 
shut  his  ears  to  their  iqsidious  councils,  or  resist  all  the  attacks 
which  they  made  ?    Is  it  not  navigating  against  the  wind  ?   Can 
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this  bo  d<me  without  the  aid  of  several  rowers  ?  And  those 
whom  he  had  with  him,  iai  from  oppoemg,  followed  the  leeward 
couiae,  searched  for  rocks  and  wished  for  shipwreck "  ♦. 

When  the  Florentines  heard  that  cardinal  Count  de  Beau- 
fort nephew  of  Clement  VI,  had  assumed  the  pon- 
ti£cate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him  both  by  them  and  Ferogia, 
and  to  beg  his  ratification  of  Urban  the  Fifth's  treaty  with 
the  latter  state  by  which  that  republic  became  ponufical 
vicar  and  virtually  independent  But  a  decided  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  the  acta  of  his  predooeesor  coupled  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  Cardinal  of  Bni|p>e  had  taken  adrantage  of  a 
famine  and  other  public  calamities  to  occupy  Perugia,  alarmed 
Florence  about  the  pope's  ulterior  ol^ects  and  occasioned  an 
attempt  to  form  a  provisional  confederacy  with  Siena  Pisa 
Lucca  and  Arezzo,  against  fiiture  ecclesiastical  encroechmente. 
Pisa  and  Si^ia  dedined  any  alliance  independent  of  Avignon  ; 
and  ft  le^ue,  ftllhongh  not  exactly  what  the  Florentines  wanted, 
was  at  last  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Anglec 
Vicar-General  of  Italy,  for  four  years  from  the  tweuty-fourlb  of 
October;  the  obnoxious  cardinal  having  in  the  interim  been 
removed  from  Perugia. 

Extenal  peace  became  aa  usual  at  Florence  the  prelude  to 
internal  war ;  not  the  sanguinary  encounters  of  former  days, 
but  with  passions  equally  strong,  selfish  and  remorseless  : 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci  to  the  people's  entire  satisiaction  became 
gonfalonier  of  justice  in  September ;  his  unmitigated  epposition 
to  Piero  Albizzi  and  the  law  of  admonition  had  made  him 
extremely  popular,  and  his  modification  of  that  law  in  1366 
was  fresh  in  the  public  mind:  expectation  therefore  hung 
anxious  on  his  present  power,  but  Ricd  no  bnger  appeared 

•  CronichsKa  i'  IdcctM,  p.  198.—  — Db  Siule,  Mem.  toL  iii.  Lib.  ti., 
Dom.  BuoniDwpii,  Ub.  iS.,  p.  6Z6,  pp.  769,771,773.— Siunaudl,  rol.  v., 
Ac — Himtori,  Amuli,  Anao  1870,    np.  ilix. 
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as  tbe  popular  champion  that  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behold  so  zealous  in  their  cause  and  whose  present 
poverty  indicated  his  former  int^ritj.  This  naa  at  first  attri- 
buted to  age,  to  indolence,  tbe  mirrf  of  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  to  anything  except  infidelity ;  but  a  whole  people  is 
seldom  long  deceived  and  it  was  soon  whispered  lliat  be  had 
secretly  reconciled  himself  to  the  Albizzl  by  the  persuafflon  of 
Carlo  Strozzi,  the  most  able  and  active  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  tbat  puty.  Clandestine  visits  passed  between 
them  in  which  it  vras  said  that  Strozzi  used  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  to  seduce  him :  he  contrasted  the  aristocratic  folly  in 
losing,  with  the  popular  sagacity  in  still  letaioing  supreme 
authority  in  their  bands ;  and  more  especially  lauded  tbe  then 
ruling  &ction  which  by  prompt  and  skilful  management  was 
yet  able  to  hold  itself  superior  not  only  to  the  noUea  but  to 
the  legion  of  upstart  citizens  that  had  gradually  entered  nay 
almost  usurped  the  government  and  who  if  success^  would 
in  their  turn  be  ousted  by  a  new  political  generation.  He 
instanced  the  actual  seignoiy  which  excepting  themselves 
and  two  others,  was  composed  of  tbe  bwest  order  of  citizens 
the  exclusive  offspring  of  the  Divieto,  alike  strangers  U 
the  city  and  its  ancient  inhabitants;  to  oppose  these  alone 
the  admonition  had  been  set  in  motion  and  was  In  tad  the 
strongest  support  of  the  popolani.  He  then  ridiculed  tbe  folly 
of  Bicci  in  permitting  a  mere  family  feud  to  ii^ure  the  Farty 
Guelph  and  bis  own  kindred  instead  of  letting  them  thrive 
like  Piero  Albizzi  who  only  from  fiivouring  that  mi^istracy 
now  governed  the  state  and  saw  his  son  a  cardinal,  while  be 
himself  was  followed  and  courted  by  all  the  world.  He  in- 
quired what  had  been  gained  either  to  Riod  or  his  rsce  by  the 
long-cherished  epithet  of  "  Lover  of  (A«  Public  Good,"  and 
urged  him  to  unite  so  intimately  with  Piero  as  to  share  those 
riches  and  honours  that  the  church  would  shower  upon  bis 
family  like  rain  from  tbuoder-cloods,  by  means  of  this  coah- 
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tioQ ;  and  instead  of  being  pressed  and  poor  ha  would  become 
wealthy  and  powerftil. 

With  eome  such  reasoning  it  yrae  believed,  perhaps  more 
from  the  effects  than  oral  information,  that  Ricci  allowed  him- 
self to  be  seduced,  and  ere  loi^  one  of  his  sons  naa  distin- 
goiahed  by  places  and  pensions  from  the  legate  of  Bologna; 
another  received  a  benefice,  and  Ugnccione  himself  gave  no  fnr- 
ther  molestation  to  the  Guelphic  party.  The  people  felt  thej 
were  sacrificed,  crucified  as  it  were  between  two  thievee,  and  the 
oato^  became  lood  and  general,  more  especially  as  the  cardi- 
nal l^ate's  ambition  had  already  become  a  subject  of  great 
snapicion  and  alarm  to  most  of  the  citizens  who  saw  with  im- 
patience their  leading  families  within  his  corrupting  influence*. 

Thus  for  a  while  the  sttife  between  these  potent  rivals  vir- 
tually  ceased  but  Dot  the  stru^le  of  their  factions  :  the  Albizzi 
were  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Bench!  de'  Buon- 
delmonti  a  nobleman  who  for  his  good  service  in  the  Piaan  war 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  commoner  but  without 
changing  his  name  or  renoiuicing  bis  fanuly :  he  had  been 
drawn  for  a  prior,  but  when  about  to  ofGciate,  a  new  law  aimed 
exclusively  at  him  declared  any  noble-popolano  unless  he 
changed  both  name  and  arms,  ineligible  to  the  seignoiy  under 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  his  translation.  Disappointed, 
and  iridignant  at  this  blow  which  came  from  the  lower  class 
of  citizens,  he  instantly  joined  the  Albizzi  and  brought,  besides 
the  force  of  his  aristocratic  influence,  a  fresher  and  more  angry 
spirit  tfl  the  admonitory  power';  and  thus  many  nobles  stilling 
all  former  enmity  willingly  seconded  the  designs  of  great  popular 

Between  members  of  the  Party  Guelph  the  sacrifice  or  safety 
of  indiriduals  became  a  simple  matter  of  barter ;  the  friends  of 
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one  were  condemned  or  exchanged  for  an  equal  valve  on  the  other 
Bide,  but  not  alirays  peaceably  or  mthoat  external  feta- 
tion. Itisnonscarcelypossibletotracetbeimmediate 
bearing  of  the  separate  ruling  departments  of  Florentine  ad- 
ministration upon  each  other  or  eetimate  the  rel&tjve  power  of  all 
the  springs  that  moved  it ;  insulated  &icts  frequently  etart  into 
life  from  the  pages  of  old  historians  and  indicate  certain  con' 
nexiona  and  dependencies  in  the  machine  of  government,  then 
uDiversally  fiuailiw  and  therefore  barely  alluded  to,  not  ex- 
plained ;  which  throw  a.  Tariable,  chequered,  and  alb^ether  un- 
satisfectory  light  on  the  subject,  extremely  embarrassing  esen  to 
well-informed  Florentines.  One  of  these  difficulties  is  the  le^ 
or  assumed  authority  of  the  Capitani  at  this  epoch :  that  their 
power  was  excessive  is  evident,  whether  used  individuaUy  or  as  a 
body,  but  how  it  acted  on  other  wheels  of  administration  is  hard 
to  say,  because  a  single  member,  and  he  of  the  weakest  faction, 
seems  by  an  effort  of  determined  audacity  to  have  controlled  od« 
of  the  gravest  of  the  national  councils.  A  citizen  named  ZanoH 
Macinghi  who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  Kosso  de'  Ricd 
having  been  drawn  as  gonfalonier  of  a  company  was  marked  by 
him  for  admonition :  his  petition  to  this  effect  however  failed 
three  times  succMsively  in  the  "  Council  of  Twenty-four,"  so 
that  the  chairman  refused  to  repeat  the  attempt.  Enr^ed  at 
this  Rosso  declared  with  violence  that  he  would  reiterate  the 
chaise  a  hundred  times  if  necessary :  not  succeeding  in  this  he 
procured  a  council  of  Richieati  to  be  immediately  summoned : 
but  whether  by  virtue  of  his  own  official  authority  or  through 
individual  or  party  ioflneDce  with  the  seignory  is  one  of  those 
points  on  which  we  are  not  enlightened.  After  sitting  all  night 
the  council  were  induced  from  mere  exhaustion  to  consent  that 
Zanobi  should  be  declared  a  Ghibeliue.  Although  not  easily 
comprehended,  this  might  have  been  a  forced  but  legitimate 
exetxnse  of  parliamentary  forms  and  tactics  artfully  managed  to 
worry  the  assembly  into  a  vote  of  censure  and  deprivation 
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Bgaiost  an  obscure  individuitl  for  whoae  wel&re  few  of  them 
cared ;  but  the  aext  act  of  the  Capitani  weis  more  decided, 
and  proTea  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  forms  of  pohtical 
liberty  in  Floresce  its  Bubstance  had  ceoaed  to  exist  for  any 
except  the  dominant  faction ;  and  that  what  the  Florentines 
called  liberty  was  the  licence  of  drivii^  their  poUtical  adver- 
saries from  power  if  they  could  ;  not  by  public  opinion  or  intel- 
lectual superiority,  but  by  force  of  arms. 

One  of  the  Kicci  fuctdon  named  Bartolo  Siminetti  banker  to 
the  wealthy  mercantile  house  of  Goardi,  which  had  just  failed 
for  120,000  florins,  was  so  shaken  by  their  fall  as  himself  to 
totter  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  Carlo  Strozzi  and 
another  of  that  party  came  forward  to  Bustain  him,  and  ia  return 
receiTed  his  grate&I  conscientioue  and  most  zealous  support. 
Increasing  public  disBatiBfaction  aboat  the  Capitani  induced 
them  to  propose  a  law  forbidding  the  seignory  to  deliberate  upon 
any  bill  affecting  the  Party  Guelph  for  good  or  evil,  unlese 
it  had  been  preriously  disooBaed  and  approved  by  that  magis- 
tracy. This  was  a  bold  attempt  to  take  the  supreme  government 
by  storm,  to  annihilate  its  legislative  powers,  stifle  public  opinion, 
and  exalt  themselves  high  above  all  human  responsibility.  The 
proposition  was  of  course  rejected,  but  the  Capitani,  being  pre- 
sent, menaced  its  opponents  with  admonition  as  Ghibelines ; 
this  accusation  was  successively  repelled  by  all  the  dissenting 
priors ;  the  petition  went  a  second  time  to  the  vote  and,  the 
ballot  being  secret,  with  the  same  result.  Upon  this  Simi- 
netti and  Buonajnto  Serragli,  both  priors,  started  up  and  the 
former  in  a  bold  insolent  tone  for  which  he  was  noted,  cried 
out  "  We  will  soon  find  out  who  gave  these  white  beans  and 
tlierefoTe  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Party  Guelph  "*.  Then 
walking  up  to  each  member  he  sternly  demanded  if  he  were 
a  Guelph,  which  none  being  willing  or  able  to  deny,  at  once 
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breaking  through  all  forms  of  constitntional  kn,  he  forced 
eveiy  individual  to  give  hia  black  bean  openly,  and  thua  carried 
the  motion,  to  the  conatemation  of  all  good  citizens  * ! 

Without  having  been  admitted  behind  the  curtain  or  know- 
ing the  by-play  and  underplot  of  this  extraordinary  scene  it 
ia  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  the  supreme  executive 
and  l^islative  government  of  the  Florentine  repubUc  (for  in 
the  seignoiy  both  were  united)  could  have  allowed  itself  to  be 
thus  awed  into  a  direct  violation  of  all  fundamental  laws  and 
principles ;  and  this  by  the  audacity  of  a  single  man,  even  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  power  of  a  formidable  magistracy  and 
an  audacious  faction  !  It  proves  what  height  that  power  bad 
attained  and  bow  deeply  its  baleful  shadow  aSected  the  com- 
monwealth ;  yet  national  spirit  was  aroused,  for  the  open 
violation  of  public  decency  alone,  even  in  trifles,  may  oflen 
raise  a  louder  burst  of  feeling  than  more  solid  matters,  to  whose 
gravity  all  are  not  sensible ;  but  in  this  audacious  act  the 
vitality  of  treedom  was  involved  in  addition  to  tlie  unseemly 
outrage,  and  a  broad  blast  of  indignation  ruffled  the  surface  of 
society. 

Men  soon  began  to  congregate,  covert  meetings  were  held 
under  fitlae  pretences ;  for  it  was  a  capital  crime  in  Florence 
for  more  than  twelve  persons  te  meet  in  secret ;  and  a  new 
seignory  favoured  the  public  wishes.  The  gonfalonier  for 
March  and  April  vras  Andrea  Mangioni,  a  fierce  adherent  of 
the  Albizzi ;  but  the  priors  were  men  of  another  stamp ;  one, 
Giovanni  de'  Mozzi,  was  an  open  foe  to  admonition  and  an  mi- 
compromising  enemy  of  both  factions :  with  him  therefore  Lapo 
di  Castiglionchio,  Salrestro  de'  Medici,  and  six  other  citizens, 
all  of  whom  except  two  had  been  gonfaloniers  of  justice,  con- 
spired against  the  present  misrule ;  and  these  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  hundred  more,  all  men  of  rank  and  ability  dis- 
gusted with  existing  circumstances.     The  first  meetii^  were 
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held  on  pretence  of  vudtdng  Simon  Penizzi  sn  associate,  nho 
feigned  Bickness ;  but  being  soon  detected  by  their  lyns-eyed 
adversaries  they  were  immedi&telj  denounced  and  this  at  once 
decided  them  to  meet  openly  in  the  church  of  San.  Fiero  Sche- 
reggio :  here  the  stat«  of  public  afEttirs  was  fiilly  discussed  by 
the  assembly,  which  afterwaids  adjourning  in  a  body  to  the 
public  palace  one  of  them  addressed  the  seignory  as  follows  *  : 
"  Mfuiy  of  ue  doubt,  most  eicellent  seignors,  the  propriety 
"  of  oar  haTing  thus  assembled  by  prlTate  requisition  although 
"  for  a  public  purpose,  lest  we  should  be  either  noted  as  pre- 
"  sumptuous  or,  being  ambitiotis,  condemned.  But  when  we 
"  consider  that  day  by  day  others  without  hesitation  assemble 
"  in  their  houses  and  porticos,  not  for  public  utility  but  their 
"  own  private  ambition ;  we  do  think  tliat  as  they  fearlessly 
"  meet  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  those  who  now  unite 
"  for  the  public  benefit  have  no  cause  of  apprehension ;  nor 
"  are  we  tempted  to  seek  for  or  listen  to  what  others  may  re- 
"  port  of  us  since  they  openly  dkregard  our  judgment.  The  love 
"  we  bear  our  country,  nu^^niflcent  eeignors,  first  induced  us 
'•  to  deliberate,  and  the  same  love  now  brings  us  here  before 
"  you  to  discuss  that  evil  which  though  already  of  such  magni- 
"  tude  is  yet  fearfully  increasing;  and  then  to  offer  our  best 
"  assistance  for  its  destructitm.  This,  however  difBcult  it 
"  appear,  may  be  easily  accomplished  if  you  will  only  banish 
"  all  private  feelings  and  support  with  public  force  your  own 
"  legitimate  authority.  The  common  corruption  of  all  the 
"  Italian  dlies  has  extended  and  still  extends  to  ours ;  because 
"  firom  the  moment  this  province  threw  off  the  imperial  yoke 
"  its  several  states,  relieved  from  a  correcting  power,  have  not 
"  as  free  united  communities,  but  as  cities  split  into  factions, 
"  ordered  their  respective  governments,  andfrom  these  proceed 
"  all  the  other  evils,  all  the  other  disorders  that  now  pervade 
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them.  Xo  union,  no  friendship,  is  to  be  found  in  their  citi- 
zens, excepting  among  those  that  are  conscious  of  some  crime 
either  against  individuals  or  their  native  countiy:  and  be- 
cause in  all,  both  religion  and  moraltty  are  extinguished; 
oaths  and  phghted  faith  are  only  rained  as  additional  instru- 
ments of  treachery ;  and  the  more  certain  and  easy  the  mode 
of  deception  so  much  the  more  praise  and  glory  is  acquired. 
Hence  scoundrels  are  praised  as  industrious,  and  good  men 
blamed  as  fools.  And  verily  all  those  things  which  most 
tend  to  corrupt  others  seem  now  to  have  nestled  in  the 
Italian  cities :  the  youi^  men  are  idle,  the  old  lascivious : 
and  every  age  and  every  sex  are  saturated  with  immoral  and 
di^usting  customs  for  whiob  good  laws,  spoiled  from  mis- 
usage,  bring  no  relief.  Hence  arises  that  mercenary  greedy 
character  which  is  seen  in  the  citizens,  and  that  appetite  not 
for  true  glory,  but  di^racefiil  honours,  on  which  hang  enmi- 
ties, quarrels,  malice  and  factions ;  and  these  ag&tn  generate 
death,  exile,  affliction  of  the  good,  and  exaltation  of  the 
wicked.  For  the  virtuous,  confiding  in  their  innocence,  do 
not  search  like  the  vicious  for  patrons  who  will  defend  and 
promote  them ;  so  that  being  unprotected  they  fall  and  are 
ruined.  From  such  examples  spring  the  power  and  sprit 
of  laction ;  because  the  vicious  through  cupidity  and  ambition 
and  the  virtuous  from  necessity,  are  compelled  to  follow 
them.  But  a  greater  evil  springs  from  seeing  the  leaders 
and  promoters  of  faction  by  hypocritical  expressions  of  piety 
morality  and  honesty,  clothe  in  a  decent  exterior  their  most 
infamous  objects  and  intentionB :  and  it  ever  happens, 
though  they  ore  all  enemies  to  &eedom,  that  whether  under 
the  name  of  nobles  or  popolani,  in  artfully  appearing  to 
defend  they  really  tjwnple  on  it;  for  the  expected  pre- 
mium of  victory  is  not  the  liber^  of  their  country,  but  the 
pleasure  of  having  beaten  their  opponents,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  power  which  the  latter  were  thus  compelled  to 
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"  relinquish ;  and  thus  tempted  there  is  nolhiiig  bo  oiyuBt,  so 
"  cmel,  or  degrading  that  the;  will  not  dare  to  do.  Hence 
"  lavs  and  regulations,  not  for  public  but  private  adTantoge, 
"  are  made  and  promulgated ;  hencs  var,  peaiCe,  truces,  and 
"  aUiances  are  oil  undertaken,  not  for  the  glory  of  the  many 
"  but  the  paseione  and  intereata  of  the  few.  And  if  the  Italian 
"  dtieg  be  filled  with  such  disorders  Florence  beyond  all  others 
"  is  thus  tainted ;  her  laws,  her  statvtea,  her  dvil  regulatdons, 
"  erer  haTe  been  and  stilt  are  ordained,  not  according  to  the 
"  wants  of  a  firee  communis  but  to  suit  the  ambition  of  that 
"  party  which  happens  at  the  moment  to  he  uppermost. 
"  Hence  it  follows  that  when  one  faction  is  driven  ttom  power 
"  or  one  sect  extinguished,  phoeuiz-like  another  soon  rises 
"  from  its  asbee ;  for  in  thow  cities  that  maintain  ihemselTes 
"  by  parties  and  not  laws,  the  moment  i»ie  faction  remains  on- 
"  opposed,  it  immediately  divides  against  itself,  as  there  is 
"  then  no  protection  from  those  private  intrignes  of  which,  in 
"  self-defence,  it  was  the  original  projector;  and  that  this  is 
"  troe  both  the  ancient  and  modem  divisions  of  our  own  city 
"  demonstrate.  Every  one  imagined  ^en  the  Ghibelines  fell 
"  that  the  Onelphs  would  live  long  and  happily  together; 
"  nevertheless,  after  a  little  while  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  divided 
"  them  ;  and  when  the  Bianchi  were  ccHtqaered  the  city  was 
"  not  the  lees  troubled  bj  faction,  for  either  hj  favonring 
"  exiles,  or  from  the  hatred  of  nobles  and  popolaoi,  struggles 
"  never  ceased.  And  then  to  beatow  with  unpatslleled  gene- 
"  rou^  <si  others  that  which  we  covld  not  or  would  not  eiyoy 
"  together  in  harmony,  we  strangdy  surrendered  our  hberty ; 
"  first  to  King  Bobert,  afterwards  t^  his  brother,  then  his  son ; 
"  and  lastly  to  the  Dnke  of  Athens.  But  like  those  who  «n- 
"  not  agree  to  live  together  in  freedom  and  yet  will  not  be 
"  slaves  we  are  never  a  moment  in  repoee;  nor  had  we  any  he- 
"  aitation,  (so  prone  is  every  chss  among  ds  to  discord)  vdiile 
"  still  under  King  Robert's  rale  in  diaplocinghis  n^ol  nugesty 
VOL.  n.  A  A 
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"  for  one  of  the  vilest  inhabitants  of  A^bUo !  The  Duke  of 
"  Athens,  for  the  honour  of  this  city,  ought  not  to  be  remem- 
"  bered;  bat  his  cruel  tyrannical  dispoeltion  should  for  once 
"  give  OB  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  teach  us  how  to  live.  Never- 
"  thelesa  before  and  sobsequent  to  his  eipulsion,  we,  as  is  oar 
"  vent,  quarrelled  and  fought  with  each  other;  nay  using  against 
"  ourselves  the  very  arms  ao  lately  united  to  drive  the  tyrant 
"  &om  our  walls,  and  even  with  greater  fury  and  hatred  than 
"  before.  Our  ancient  nobles  being  subdued  and  compelled  to 
*'  bow  before  the  people  many  believed  that  there  would  never 
"  be  more  cause  of  disturbance,  seeing  that  those  were  bridled 
"  who  by  their  haughtiness  and  insupportable  ambition  occa- 
"  sioned  it  But  now  we  see  by  experience  how  fallacious  is 
"  man's  opinion,  how  false  his  judgment  1  The  pride  and  am- 
"  bition  of  the  great  were  not  extinguished,  only  wrested  from 
"  them  by  our  richer  citizens,  who  now,  as  is  the  custom  of 
"  ambition,  aspire  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  who  having  no  means  of  Buocess  but  discord,  again 
"  disturb  us ;  so  that  the  foi^tten  names  of  Guelph  and 
"  Ghibeline,  the  cune  of  this  republic,  are  again  revived. 
"  Heaven  wills  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be  nothing  qniet 
"  or  stable  in  human  a&ire,  that  in  eveiy  state  certain  &na- 
"  lies  exist  which  seem  created  for  its  destruction,  and  in 
"  these  our  own  republic  abounds  beyond  all  others,  for  not 
"  one  but  many  have  distracted  it.  First  the  Buondelmonti, 
"  then  the  Uberta,  afterwards  the  Censhi  snd  Bonati;  and 
"  now ;  oh  how  ridiculous !  the  Kcci  and  Albizzi  forsooth 
"  distuih  and  divide  the  ci^  I  Uost  excellent  seignors,  we 
"  have  not  cited  the  d^iaved  manners,  the  corruption,  the 
"  ancient  and  continual  discord  of  our  ancestors,  to  intimidato 
"  but  only  remind  yen  of  their  sonzce ;  and  show  that  as  you 
"  can  easily  rscal  ^eee  things  to  your  own  memory  so  have  we 
"  not  forgotten  them.  And  we  tell  yon  moreover,  that  the 
"  examples  of  those  timee  need  not  make  you  dif&dsnt  about 
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being  able  to  curb  the  present;  ftir  then  tbe'ancient  families 
were  so  powerful  and  so  favonied  by  princes  that  the  comuwn 
r^nlationB  of  society  proved  insufficient  to  restrain  tbero ; 
but  now  that  the  empire  is  weak,  tbe  pope  no  loi^r  formid- 
able, and  thftt  this  ci^  and  all  Italy  are  arrlTsd  at  a  relative 
state  of  equality  sufficient  to  sostain  ourselves ;  there  will  be 
no  difficult  in  the  execution ;  our  own  repubhc  especially, 
despite  of  andent  examples  to  the  contnry,  not  only  can 
maintaiii  its  unity  but  effect  a  complete  so(^  reform,  pro- 
vided yon,  0  nu^nificent  seignors,  proceed  zealously  to  the 
task  which  we,  moved  by  pity  for  our  country  not  any  private 
inducement,  now  advise ;  and  though  the  corruption  be  deep 
you  can  at  once  deetroj  that  evil  which  infects  us,  that  frenzy 
which  consumes  us,  that  poison  which  is  killing  ub  :  impute 
our  ancient  troables,  not  to  hiiman  nature  but  to  the  times, 
which  are  always  changing,  wherefore  through  better  regula- 
tions you  may  hope  for  our  city  a  better  fortune.     The  malig- 
naitcy  of  these  limes  may  by  prudence  be  conquered  if  you 
will  only  curb  the  ambitious,  annul  those  regulations  which 
are  the  nursee  of  faction,  and  replace  t^em  by  others  more 
conducive  to  real  liberty :  and  may  you  be  pleased  rather  to  do 
this  now,  by  virtue  of  existing  laws,  than  be  compelled  here- 
after by  a  people  driven  to  aocomplisfa  it  by  force  of  anus"*. 
This  speech  only  declared  in  plain  expressions  what  everybody 
felt  to  be  truth :  the  priors  were  willing  to  comply  and  assemble 
a  council  of  the  Richieeti  before  which  both  the  public  grievances 
and  the  aconsations  against  citizens  were  to  be  laid.    To  this 
proposition  Jacopo  Guacciani  of  the  Albizzi  ^tion  objected 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity ;  but  pro- 
posed that  the  delinquents  should  be  at  once  given  over  to  the 
podesti  and  sufler  tbe  penal^  of  their  crime.    Filippo  Bastari 
tlien  answered  that  if  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  state  before  its  supreme  council 
•  H«chl.TBni,  Ub.  iu'. 
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were  a  capital  crime,  he  confessed  to  having  committed  it  and  bo 
rendered  himself  obnoiciouB  to  the  law,  for  he  JKB  one  of  tluse 
who  in  Saa  Piero  Schereggio  reaolred  to  implore  the  seignoiy's 
aid  in  defence  of  their  common  country  then  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.     If  the  letter  only  of  the  law  were  attended  to  he  might 
be  at  once  turned  over  to  the  eseculioner ;  but  if  in  a  free  city 
the  months  of  free  citizens  loTers  of  their  comitry  onght  not  to 
be  stopped,  be  who  in  defiance  of  prirate  enmity  boldly  came 
forward  to  expose  the  public  danger  should  be  rewarded.    He 
liieretbre  demanded,  not  reward;   for  a  good  citizen  wanted 
none  in  his  countiy's  cause ;  bat  that  they  would  cast  away 
passion  and  personal  interests  and  apply  eSbctiTO  remedies  to 
the  grievances  complained  of.   "  You  are  now"  said  he  "  become 
the  slavee  of  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi,  nor  is  there  anything  left 
of  our  ancient  liberty  but  the  name  and  a  fidae  and  feeble 
shadow   of  the    original.       It  is  true    O  most    excellent 
seignora  that  we  meet  in  this  palace,  appoint  magistrates, 
despatch  embassies,  levy  soldiers,  and  put  queslaona  to  the 
vote  like  freemen,  but  the  snbstance  is  fint  settled  else- 
where;  and  nothing  arrives  here  without  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  parly.     Whoever 
comes  to  these  councils  really  to  serve  his  country  without 
permissioQ  from  the  dominant  &ctioa,  or  suspected  1^  the 
Guelphic  tribunal,  is  at  once  put  aside ;  or  under  some  other 
of  the  numerous  pretences  in  which  they  abound  is  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  government.     Up  to  this  moment,  if  any 
of  lis  were  dissatisfied  with  one  &ction  we  conld  join  the 
other,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  choice  maintain  a  sort  of 
bastard  liber^ ;  bat  now,  even  this  refuge  no  longer  remains, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Sicoi  are  reconciled  to  the 
Albizzi,  or  at  least  that  some  of  their  leading  members  have 
coalesced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  paralyse  that  &clion ; 
wherefore  it  follows  that  we  must  all  submit  to  one,  or  rather 
to  many;  for  the  great  evil  of  tyranny  is  that  obedience 
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"  must  not  only  be  paid  to  the  chief  tjrant  but  alao  to  all  his 
"  minionB.  Some  of  ;ou  will  tell  me  that  I  speak  freely^ 
"  and  yon  will  tell  me  tine ;  for  as  a  waning  light  emits  a 
"  litful  splendour  while  it  dies  away,  so  should  our  expiring 
"  liber^  flare  up  with  sudden  brightness.  And  if  I  am  told 
"  that  I  speak  at  the  peril  of  my  head ;  I  reply  that  I  am  not 
"  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  be  insensible  to  danger;  but 
"  either  this  busiuess  shall  take  another  aspect  and  I  bear 
"  away  the  glorious  fruit  of  my  temerity ;  or  if  it  conlinue  still 
"  unchecked,  I  fearlessly  declare  that  I  shall  tJMn  have  litHa 
"  pleasure  in  preserring  a  life  that  dooms  mo  to  see  my 
"  beloved  conntiy  become  the  bondalare  of  its  own  ambitious 
"  citizens.  I  have  been  five  times  sealed  amongst  you  in  this 
."  palace,  thrice  as  prior  and  twice  as  gon&lonier  of  justice :  I 
"  have  seen  the  efforts  of  some  good  citizens  to  support  our 
"  fidling  liberty,  and  I  have  lent  my  humble  but  fearless  aid 
"  to  sustain  it ;  and  now,  if  Heaven  so  decree,  I  will  fall 
"  cheerfolly  along  with  it;  and  this  same  spirit  that  at  my 
"  birth  ires  free,  as  free  shall  it  be  restored  to  its  Creator; 
"  for  whatever  may  become  of  me,  no  material  ties  or  corpo- 
"  r«al  su£Eerings  shall  impede  the  unshackled  working  of  my 

Filippo  Bastari  was  attentjvely  heard  and  instantly  supported 
t^  Simone  Ferozzi,  Lapo  Castiglionchio  and  a  host  of  others 
in  rapid  succession  and  without  a  moment's  pause,  so  (hat  the 
Albizzi  thought  it  necessary  ta  deny  the  diai^  of  wishing 
either  to  enslave  or  sell  their  coimtry;  but  it  waa  well  known, 
as  they  asserted,  that  Uguccione  de'  Bicci  once  tlMiight  of  giving 
it  to  Bemabo.  This  attack  was  repelled  by  Oeoigio  Ricci  who 
declared  that  the  speaker  Francesco  Albizzi  had  bragged  to 
the  lords  of  Ferrara  and  Padua  that  his  finher  held  Florence 
in  as  perfect  obedience  and  servitude  as  they  did  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  own  states,  except  an  imagined  appearance  of 
liberty- 
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This  reGrimiitatioD  strengthened  the  patriots  and  threv  the 
vhole  council  into  confusioti,  so  that- the  priors  dissolved  it 
with  a.  resolution  to  discusa  amongst  t^mseWes  the  adoal 
condition  of  the  republic :  the  result  was  that  a  oommittee  <tf 
two  nobles  and  eight  popolani  was  appointed  to  discorer  the 
cause  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  exiating  grieT&ncea,  bat 
ending  in  a  strong  recommendation  to  curb  the  pride  and  break 
tbe  power  of  Piero  Albizzd  and  his  party.  In  pursuance  of 
this  adrice  the  gonfalonier  and  eight  priors,  the  twelve  buono- 
mini,  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  comparties,  the  nine  captains 
of  par^,  and  the  committee  of  investigation ;  in  all  fifly-six ; 
were  immediately  formed  into  a  Balii  with  fiill  powers  for 
settling  the  immediate  business  of  their  convocation,  but  other- 
wise circumstantially  restricted.  The  spirit  of  this  board  was 
essentially  good,  and  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  report, 
the  Albizzi  alone  were  at  first  singled  out  for  castdgation  notwith- 
standing their  adherents  in  the  assembly :  afterwards  ninety- 
six  followers  of  both  factions  were  to  be  deprived  of  office,  but 
as  if  fearful  of  their  own  worii,  they  ended  in  condemning  Piero 
Albizzi  and  Uguccione  Ricci  with  two  more  of  each  family  to 
five  years'  exclusion  from  every  office  except  that  of  the  Party 
Guelph,  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  against  their  entering  the 
official  residence  of  any  public  rector,  or  approaching  within  a 
hundred  "  braceia"  or  about  two  hundred  feet  of  the  priors' 
palace,*  and  having  their  names  if  drawn  for  office,  returned  to 
the  electoral  purses. 

Besides  these,  which  considering  the  Alfaizzi'a  power  were 
deemed  to  b9  bold  proceedings,  a  provision  was  made  that 
enabled  any  citizen  who  might  thereafter  be  i^jtved  by  a  more 
powerfiil  neigbbotir,  to  lay  a  petition  before  the  seignory  and 
colleges,  and  on  proving  his  charge  the  culprit  became  aulgect 
to  the  penalties  of  nobility ;  or  as  it  was  called,  being  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  the  "  Qrandi  "  or  great  people,  if  he  were  only  a 
simple  citizen;  but  to  the  severer  punishment  of  " Soprth 
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grantU  "  if  be  happened  to  be  &  noblenum.  As  the  oppression 
c^  the  weak  bj  the  Btrong.  whether  nobles  or  popoUni  appean 
to  have  been  rerj  prevalent  espeoiaUj  in  the  inral  districts,  this 
law  discontented  many  who,  becoming  impatient  of  the  bit,  joined 
the  admonitionists  and  caused  much  ulterior  evil.  Several  wise 
regulations  were  promulgated  hy  this  Balii^  amongst  others ; 
that,  except  against  the  Ubaldini,  (then  actually  at  war  with 
Florence  and  conaidered  as  a  sort  of  outlaws)  no  war,  tiuce, 
or  peace,  could  thenceforth  be  made  or  broken ;  no  troops  sent 
out  of  the  conntiy,  nor  the  submiasion  of  towns  or  other  plaoea 
be  received  withotit  the  previous  approval  of  the  seignoiy  and 
colleges,  the  Capitani,  the  five  conndllors  of  commerce,  a 
leenied  able  and  respected  tribunal,  two  consuls  from  each 
Art*  and  nine^-six  citizens  chosen  equally  from  the  sixteen 
companies,  of  which  number  none  could  be  drawn  who  had  not 
previotisly  served  in  some  d  the  above  offices,  the  judges  of 
commerce  excepted ;  and  not  more  than  two  individuals  from 
the  same  "  Cotuorteria  "  or  union  of  fiunilies.  To  tjieee  were 
subsequently  added,  and  with  potential  voice  the  "  Died  d»Ua 
lAberta;"  in  all  one  hundred  and  nine^  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced citizens ;  the  whole  forming  a  broad  basis  of  popular 
representation  apparently  well  calculated  to  prevent  either  peace 
or  war  being  made  at  the  caprice  of  powerfiil  indiriduals  or  Ac- 
tions, merely  to  feed  their  own  passions,  or  gratify  a  misduevooa 
ambition.  The  citizens  were  moreover  foibidden  to  enter  the 
seignorial,  or  any  of  the  rectors'  palaces  except  on  days  of  pub- 
lic audience,  or  to  offer  any  donative  to  the  latter  fimcticmaries ; 
ibr  much  secret  corruption  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  courts 
of  the  podesUi  the  executor  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  and 
the  captain  of  the  people.  The  execution  of  many  of  these  laws 
was  committed  to  the  new  tribunal  above  mentioned  called 

*  Id  eoriMqaencD  of  the  mortiiljty  of    foarteen,  bul  trrae  nMond  tba  fol- 
lUS,  ths  unmber  of  JrW  or  tndc*     lomDg  T«u. 
wo    redocsd    from    twentj-ODO    to 
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the  "Ttn  of  Liberty"  which  \ies  institated  by  this  Bolia  for 
the  genOTttl  sopenntendence  of  dnl  liberty  a  subject,  ocoord- 
ing  to  OUT  notionB,  but  little  understood  in  those  half«iTilised 
times ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of  foc^na ;  to  see  justice  weU 
administered ;  oud  to  discuss  qoeetions  of  peace  and  war  with 
the  other  council,  whkb  depriTed  of  their  eooperation  became 
lifeless :  this  important  board  was  composed  of  two  citizens  of 
the  inferior  trades,  four  unoccupied  popolani  and  two  noUee ; 
and  was  renewed  erery  four  months*. 

These  reforms  bumbled  the  Albizzi  more  in  appeanmce  thia 
reality,  and  with  oetenaive  impartaality  bore  harder  on  their 
rivals :  by  leavii^  open  the  Ooelphic  magistracy  to  both  fac- 
tions the  Albizzi  were  in  reality  stxengthened  ;  for  that  tribu- 
nal's power  was  excessive  and  their  influence  in  it  paramount: 
therefore  when  Piero  was  told  of  the  Balia's  decree,  be  merely 
said  "  This  will  do  well  enough  if  they  go  no  farther."  And 
even  in  the  Balia  itself  their  adherents  were  inatmmental  in 
modifying  the  first  sweeping  resolution  by  artfnlly,  and  perhaps 
truly  representing  the  danger  of  offending  so  many  powerlhl 
families  ;  by  showing  the  ample  time  which  they  still  had  to 
work  and  therefore  the  inutili^  and  imprudence  of  haste;  also 
the  safer  policy  of  first  trying  bow  a  lees  extensive  meeenre 
would  be  received  by  the  community  t.  Nevertheless  there  were 
s(»ne  strong  s^nrits  among  their  patriotic  opponents :  UegUore 
Guadagni  was  one  who  boldly  opposed  them,  first  by  pelitiini- 
tng  under  the  new  law  ag^nst  Francesco  d^li  Albizzi,  with 
whom  he  had  some  dispute  about  a  farm,  and  having  him  placed 
^^  amongst  the  Grandi,  and  afterwards  in  the  beginning 
of  1373 ;  bring  thenchief  magistrate;  he  procured  a 
law  by  which  not  only  the  tliTee  Albizzi  but  the  whole  of  tbat 
race  and  the  Bicd  were  deluded  from  office,  and  instead  of  Qmi 

*  Dom.     Bnanliuegnl,  Lib.   It.,   p.     Idbro  li.,  Snb.  733,  Ac*. 

S56.  — S.   AmmiiBhi,  Lib.   liil.,  p.    f  H.  di  C.  Bte&iil,  Lib.  ji;,  Bob.  731 
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names  being  replaced  in  the  election  parses  when  drawn  &r 
oGQcial  dtuationB,  which  would  have  given  them  equal  chances 
with  others  after  the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  the  billets 
were  in  future  to  be  torn  up,  and  thus  all  hope  destroyed  until 
a  new  imbursement  took  place  which  would  again  be  likely  to 
extend  the  period  of  their  exclnsion  *. 

This  was  a  bold  resolute  action  against  a  {anuly  so  nnmerous, 
rich  and  powerful  with  snch  a  weapon  as  the  Guelphic  tri- 
btmal  at  their  command,  and  who  now  with  increased  bitter- 
ness exerted  themselves  to  re-double  its  pemioioue  influence. 
Onadagni'a  ground  was  however  secure,  the  canse  popular  and 
already  discussed,  and  bis  attack  directed  only  against  one 
obnoxioua  &mily  with  the  fair  expectation  of  powerfiil  public 
protection  if  he  failed ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  busineea 
when  Fiero  Petriboni  prior  for  Saoto  Spirito  in  the  same 
aeignory  attacked  the  Capitani  themselies.  Certain  dtizena 
«lated  with  this  suoceea  against  the  Albizzi  the  great  woi^ers 
of  admonition,  attempted  to  arreat  this  formidable  engine  in 
its  full  career,  and  Petriboni  introduced  a  bill  to  declare  all 
admonitory  acts  invalid  unless  approved  by  the  seignory  and 
colleges.  3o  bold  a  step  was  too  much  even  for  M^hare  him- 
self although  it  would  have  increased  his  present  power  and 
future  safety,  and  was  therefore  not  only  rtgected  in  the 
palace,  but  Piero  wea  instantly  accused  of  a  wicked  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Party  Guelph  the  basis  and  palladium  of  Floren- 
tine liberty ;  so  subtle  was  the  management  and  so  deep  the 
terror  of  that  tribunal!  Assuming  this  charge  as  IJue  the 
Capitani  followed  up  their  blow,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
accused  him  with  some  plausibiU^  of  having  proposed  a  law. 
which  struck  directly  at  public  freedom  and  therefore  rendered 
bim  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment ;  so  that  much  discussion 

'"/liKortadel  JfoiKtldt"  extcEdi  tlie  "  CftromcAftia  it  Inarto,"  in 

OoM  •mtence  to  ten  jtta.    I  b>ic  fol-  Domlnlco  M.  Muiari  Mllection,  mlw 
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fbllovred  an  the  expediency  of  beheading  him.  The  moment 
Petriboni^  teim  of  office  expired  he  answered  the  C^tani's 
Bummons  aa  a  known  Ghibeline;  and  he  who  only  one  d^ 
before  was  seen  exercising  the  h^hest  functionB  of  national 
govenunent  now  appeared  irith  a  halter  on  his  neck  gnoveUing 
before  his  peisecutois,  imt^oring  mercy  for  having  introduced 
a  law  which  he  belieTod  to  be  for  his  cotmtry's  good,  and 
(Bering  to  go  into  voliintary  exile  to  saYe  his  headl  He 
fortunately  escaped  with  an  admonition  and  kept  his  head,  but 
loBt  all  hope  of  using  it  in  tJie  goremment  of  his  country  *. 

This  outburst  of  the  bettor-disposed  dtizens  was  perliape 
more  spirited  than  ably  conducted :  intent  r^er  on  destroying 
the  effect  of  factions  that  immediately  oppressed  them  than  in 
providing  for  future  security  by  a  removal  of  causes,  they  fell 
between  both  and  accomplished  neither :  the  Albizzi  remained 
powerful,  and  the  Bicci,  their  only  rivals,  enfeebled :  Petriboni 
attempted  a  deeper  blow,  and  had  he  been  properly  seconded 
would  have  reestablished  the  supreme  govenunent  and  de- 
StFoyedthe  tmpenumtntmiwno  of  the  Quelphic  board.  Buttbe 
terror  of  this  tribunal  was  so  confirmed,  and  so  confounded  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  veiy  existence  of  liberty  as  to  paralyse 
national  energy  and  perplex  all  judgmenL  When  the  mind  of 
a  whole  people  is  thna  affected,  the  tjianny  must  be  excesdve, 
the  power  terrible,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  formidable, 
and  the  full  merit  and  boldness  of  their  opposition  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  posterity.  Th^ury  of  admonition,  rendered 
fiercer  by  these  proceedings,  raged  even  within  the  tribunal 
itself  and  continued  public  disturbance ;  eo  that  in  the  following 
year  men  were  again  found  that  nnscared  by  Petriboni's  destiny 
once  more  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  misrule  and  vindicatA 
the  rights  of  government. 

A  propoaal  for  admonition  was  idade  by  some  member  of  the 
minor  trades  amongst  the  Capitani,  and  was  opposed  by  the 

•  S.  Anuninto,  Lib.  liii.,  p,  667. 
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Other,  who  himself  narrowly  escaped  ftdmonidoo  in  oodbo- 
quence :  this  caused  additioiittl  discontent  amongBt  the  citizeua 
as  it  showed  them  dearly  and  in  despite  of  all  their  prgudkes, 
that  oppoeidon  to  the  will  of  tbe  Capitam  and  not  Ghibe> 
linism,  wsa  the  real  cause  of  pereecution.    The  prior  Oionnni 
Ma^otti  fearlessly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  tyna- 
uical  abuse  of  cocstitntional  powers  intended  only  for  the 
pnserration  of  liberty,  and  therefore  assembling  a  council  of 
tax.  hundred  lUchiesti  addressed  them  in  a  speech  the  pnr- 
port  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  admonitory  system  was  fast 
bringing  the  republic  to  ruin.    The  sluic&  thus  opened  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquence  followed  in  the  same  strain,  member  after 
member  eagerly  rising  in  support  of  Magalotti.      On  seeing 
this,  Lapo  of  Casteglionchio.  who  from  steady  patriotism  bad 
turned  completely  round  and  was  now  one  of  the  fiercest  ad- 
monitiotusts,  mounted  the   Ringhlera  and  with  a  bold  and 
flnent  tongue  made  a  long  rambling  irrelevant  speech  nntil 
tired  of  his  vituperation  Magalotti  ordered  him  to  cease  and 
descend  from  the  platform.    This  command  infuriated  Lapo 
vba  in  a  deafening  tone  cried  out  "  Look  gentlemen  to  what 
we  are  now  reduced  I     A  Gnelph  cannot  speak  in  defence  of 
the  Party  Guelphl    What  worse  could  we  expect  from 
Bemabd  himself  if  he  were  lord  of  Florence?     Giovanni 
Magalotd  and  his  followers  are  those  who  want  to  ruin  the 
bulwarks  and  citadel  of  liberty  by  silencing  us  their  defenders ! 
Will  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  suffer  such  arrogance  and 
tamely  allow  one  man  by  the  authority  of  his  ill-soited  office 
to  extinguish  the  most  sacred  tribunal  of  the  Forty  Gnelph, 
the  base  and  foundatioa  of  this  republic?"    Manetto  Bio- 
dardo  one  of  the  priora  for  Santo  Spirito  immediately  asserted 
that  BO  far  from  wishing  to  check  I^po  h«  had  full  liberty  to 
oontinue ;  but  Magalotti  unmoved  by  this,  sternly  repeated  his 
oommand  and  confusion  became  general  until  the  gon&lonier 
ordered  Lapo  to  terminate  his  speech  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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WLen  he  concluded  many  otheia  rose  &nd  denounced  the 
admonibiTy  sygtem  so  effectnally  that  a  resolutioii  was  passed 
which  recommended  the  SeigDOi?  to  take  immediate  measares 
for  curbing  or  abeolntelj  abolishing  this  tjTtainj.  Here  was  a 
fair  promise,  bat  some  delay  in  the  ezecution  afforded  time  for 
fresh  intrigue;  and  by  new  artifices  tlie  C^itani  sheltered 
themselres  from  the  coming  storm  mildl  the  plague  which  had 
again  appeared,  dispersed  it  altogether,  so  that  the  only  result 
bam  Hus  fonnidAble  gathering  was  the  noting  of  Manetto 
Bicciardo  in  the  books  of  the  party  as  a  friend  and  ben^ctor, 
and  Giovanni  Magalotti  as  a  suspected  Ghibeline*. 

It  usually  happens  that  amidst  the  jostle  of  factions  and  con- 
seqoent  Ticisaitodea  of  power,  the  mass  of  lower  and  middle 
ranks  acquire  something  in  the  scramble,  and  in  Florence  at 
almost  every  great  revolutioD  or  reform  some  small  advance  was 
made  by  the  minor  trades  towards  a  politica]  equality  with  their 
superiors.  So  in  this  nominal  abasement  of  the  Albizzi  the  lover 
tradesmen  demanded  a  voice  in  the  court  of  commerce,  and  with 
some  reason  as  it  was  in  every  way  connected  with  their  trades 
but  still  more  closely  as  a  court  of  bankruptcy.  In  consequence 
of  this  demand  which  was  considered  just,  two  consuls  Arom  the 
minor  arts  were  added  to  the  five  already  existing ;  yet  it  was  a 
questionable,  and  proved  an  imprudent  act  as  regarded  the 
oharacter  of  this  court  which  had  difficult  and  delicate  duties 
to  perform,  involving  questions  of  international  law  and  requir- 
ing something  beyond  the  views  and  information  then  existing 
amongst  the  infierior  artisans  of  Florence.  The  reputation  of 
this  tribunal  as  a  court  of  admiral^  was  far  and  widely  spread, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  its  judgments  that  it  was  fre- 
quented, and  its  decisions  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  Fmnce, 
Italy,  and  almost  every  other  part  of  the  commeicial  world : 
after  this  epoch  however  its  reputation  is  said  to  have  declined!. 
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Wfafle  these  traneaclioiifl  were  passing  in  Florence  the  re- 
maining independent  branches  of  the  Uboldini  began  to  give 
some  trouble;  Guaspari  Ubaldino  bad  surprised  the  Florentine 
town  of  Castel  lione,  and  put  the  garemor  and  garrison  to 
death:  this  was  a  sharp  and  unexpected  blow,  and  the  more  so 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  been  struck  bj  a  stronger 
hand,  for  the  Ubaldini  were  in  the  Pope's  service  who 
since  the  conquests  of  Albomoz  had  become  a  near  and  dis- 
agreeable neighbour  pressing  the  Florentine  territones  almost 
on  eveiy  side.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  was  now  uudispated  lord 
of  all  the  patrimony;  of  great  pan  of  La  Uarca  and  Ro- 
magna ;  and  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  with  Perugia  and 
Bologna ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Btugos  who  governed  the  latter 
was  fnUy  as  amtntiouB  as  his  predecessor  without  his  talents 
or  sagacily.  Moreover  the  Albizid  were  known  to  be  in  close, 
and  as  it  would  seem  by  a  letter  taken  &om  the  abbot  of  Santa 
Trinita,  in  treasonable  intorcouise  with  this  prelate  *.  In 
these  circumstances  the  outrage  was  for  soma  time  unnoticed 
for  fear  of  greater  evil ;  but  ss  robbeiies  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ubertini  became  frequent  in  the  mountains  a  price  was 
set  on  the  head  of  eleven  of  that  family,  and  a  msgistracj 
called  the  "Eight  of  the  Alps"  created  to  superintend  their 
defence  and  security.  In  the  year  1373  after  some  successful 
operations,  Dif^nardo  Ubaldini  chief  of  the  clan  became  a  pri- 
soner to  Florence ;  he  was  first  ofiered  liberty  in  exchange  for 
the  town  of  Tirli,  but  tailing  in  evray  negotiation  with  his  fimiily 
for  this  purpose  was  beheaded  by  the  podesta,  afl«r  both  the 
captain  of  the  people  and  the  executor  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice  had  refiised  to  cany  out  what  they  thought  an  uqjust 
sentence,  because  he  had  been  made  prisoner  within  his  own 
dominions.  This  fact  while  it  honours  those  msgistratoe,  proves 
the  extreme  weakness  of  government,  and  Mainordo's  death  was 
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imiTersallf  blamed,  for  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  reputatioQ 
and  considered  as  the  beat  of  his  restless  race.  After  some 
farther  succese  sereral  of  the  Plgoole  branch  of  the  fiunilr 
Tolontarily  surrendered  themselves  and  vere  ^Tomably  re- 
ceived as  popolani  of  Moreoce :  Lozzoli,  Valdagnello,  Tirli  and 
all  their  other  etroi^holdB,  fourteen  in  number,  Hubaequratlj 
felt  to  the  Florentines  so  that  this  numerous  powerful  and 
trDubles(»ne  race  was  at  length  completely  conquered  and  the 
republic  relieved  from  a  contjnoal  cause  of  anxie^  and  ofien 
of  serious  alarm  ■* 


CoraiiniiuKT  HoHAKCHi.  —  England:  Edmtd  III.  —  Srotluid  :  Dmyid 
Bni«,  to  1371 ;  then  Robert  II.  (Stn>n)— Fnn»  :  OutIh  T.  (The  Wiw). 
— Cutile  ud  LsoQ  :  pBt«r  the  Cruel,  13S8  ;  then  Henrj  II.  of  TrHUnwre. 

—  Angen;  Peter  IT. —  Portugal :  Peter  L  to  1367;  than  FentiuukL— 
OtniUDf  :  ChiHei  IT.  Emperor,  and  Sing  of  Bohemu Naples :  Jowuia  I. 

—  KcHf:  FMdeik  III.  of  At^on.— Popet :  Urban  V.  to  1370;  then 
Qregory  XI.— Poland :  Cuimir  the  Qiwt  to  1370;  then  Louii  the  Gnat, 
King  of  Hungarj  and  Poland. — Onek  Emperor ;  John  P>lnologiii. — CRtomau 
Empire  :  Mund  I.  (AmnrKIh). 

*  Some  idea  ma;  be  (blmed  of  tbe  giano,  Ctitello  Ltone,  Muligno,  Val- 

Ewer  of  thii  &milj  by  the  following  dagnelli,Ii^Biaino,SuBiLia2ia,CerigEudo, 

t  of  Oaildli,  or  fimad  towni,  p».  Belmonte,  Pignole,  Tinoo,  Bibbiana, 

MNod  bj  them  abeat  thii  period  in  Piedimonte,    Ciareginolo,    Salicchio. 

tbe   Apennioet    u\i    Low    Coantrj,  and  Caitelpagino JfartAioiuW  dt 

thongti  they  were  theu  much  isduosd  Coppn  St^tmi,  Lib.  ii.,  Rub.  73S. — 

bom  their  original  ipleadour.     Their  8.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  SOI,  and 

name!  wereufoUowi:— MonteOwu-  Lib.  liil,  pp.  6BS-B-S.  —  JMorwi  dtl 

moli,    Fiena,    Ca|»ile,    Rouabmna,  JfonoW. 
Tirli,  Honte  Colloreto,  Lonole,  Ti- 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FROIf   AJ>.   1J74   TO  A.D.   I 


Betobe  entering  on  the  int«iBsting  portion  of  Florentine 
hifitory  which  immediately  follows  tlie  traneactiona  already  nar- 
rated, it  may  be  as  well  to  review  the  general  condi- 
tdon  of  Italy  up  to  this  period  and  especially  of  Lom- 
bardy,  as  more  closely  connected  with  what  will  follow. 

Foreign  inrasionB,  the  inroads  of  condottieri,  Siciliail  wars, 
and  domestic  troubles,  bad  aucceaelvely  kept  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  a  state  of  almost  ceaseless  agitation  from  the  year 
IS50,  when  Lonis  king  of  Hungary  had  agaia  occupied  that 
ooontiy  and  reduced  OioTanna  to  such  difficulties  as  compelled 
the  pontiffs  interference  to  save  her  from  destruction.  In  1353 
Clement  VI.  succeeded  in  restoiing  peace  on  condition  that  the 
Hui^arian,  Giovanna,  and  Louis  of  Tarento,  should  all  three 
quit  the  realm  until  every  inrcumstance  of  Andrea's  murder 
had  been  fully  investigated ;  so  that  if  Giovanna  should  be  im- 
plicated Naples  would  become  a  forfeit  to  Louia  of  Hungary : 
if  not,  she  was  still  to  reign,  but  pay  him  800,000  florins  for  his 
expenses.  A  young  beautiful  and  iasdnadng  woman  pleading 
her  own  cause  before  dissolnte  judges  found  more  eloquence  in 
tears  than  words  and  soon  proved  her  innocence  in  the  eyes,  if 
not  in  the  hearts  of  her  auditors :  she  was  acquitted  by  pope 
and  cardinals,  and  King  Louis,  although  &r  from  convinced, 
acquiesced  in  the  sentence  but  magnanimously  or  disdainfolly 
re&aed  the  enbsidy.     Giovanna  and  her  husband  were  crowned 
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in  iie-j  I35Q,  and  at  Clement's  request  ib«  long-impiisoned 
Neapolitan  princes  simultaneously  received  their  freedom  from 
Louis  of  Uongaiy*. — But  there  were  other  sources  of  trouble. 

From  the  time  that  Sicily  fell  under  the  airay  of  Axagon  no 
permanent  peace  had  ever  ewsted  with  Naples ;  wars,  descents, 
rebellions,  or  revolts,  had  devastated  both  countries  with 
various  and  alternate  misery ;  yet  Sicily  remained  independent. 
The  Neapolitan  Louis  a  prince  of  no  repnlatioa  died  in  1362, 
and  Giovanna  unable  as  a  single  woman  to  govern  her  turbu- 
lent vassals  married  Jamea  of  Ar^n  who  was  immediately 
created  Ihike  of  Calabria ;  but  aftor  AcdqjuoU'a  death  is  1S66 
fortune  and  her  Sicilian  conquests  alike  fell  from  her  eien  to 
Messina  itself;  eo  that  in  1373  she  ceded  the  whole  island  to 
King  Frederic  of  Aragon  as  her  feudatoiy  for  a  yearly  tribute 
of  three  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  equal  at  that  time  to  about 
16,000  florins,  on  condition  of  his  relinquishing  the  royal  title 
of  Sicily  for  that  of  Trincaria ;  Giovanna  herself  exclusively 
bearing  the  former. 

Veuice  after  a  severe  struggle  with  Louis  of  Hungary  which 
ended  in  1356  by  an  ignominious  peace,  had  again  quarrelled 
with  Padua  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Florence 
the  pope  and  Pisa  to  preoerve  tranqiullity  on  land,  while 
another  of  her  numerous  wars  with  Genoa,  itself  in  a  state  of 
continual  disaeosion,  gave  full  occupation  to  all  her  maritime 
forces. 

Bologna  in  1356  was  governed  by  Giovanni  d'Oleggio  for 
Matteo  Visconte ;  hot  suspected  and  offended  by  him  and 
uiyustly  treated  bj  Oaleazzo,  with  the  aid  of  his  Ghibeline 
adherents,  the  Maltraversi,  he  revolted  and  under  the  title  oi 
protector  became  absolute  lord  cS  that  cit^ :  the  confederates 
hailed  this  defection  bj  instantiy  sending  troops  to  his  aid,  and 
being  an  able  determined  man,  Visconte's  troops  ware  repulsed 
and  Oleg^'s  author!^  more  firmly  establiahed.  Udeanwbile 
■  CoMmio,  Irt.  di  HqL,  kiL  I",  lib,  Ti.,  p.  SS6. 
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Matteo  Visconte  suddenlj  died;  he  iras  remuk&ble  for  his 
beBut;  taleota  and  indolence,  and  felt  a  victim,  it  was  believed, 
as  much  to  the  ambition  of  his  two  brothers  as  to  their  appre- 
heoBion  of  mischief  from  his  licentiousness  which  left  the  honour 
of  no  family  unaesailed  however  high  their  rank  and  reepecta- 
bility*.  They  now  Bhsred  his  dominions,  still  leaving  Genoa  as 
common  properly ;  and  in  this  partition  Bologna  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Bemabo.  InlSseGioTOnnid'Oleggioagreedbytreatyto retain 
the  lordship  of  that  city  during  his  lifetime  only.;  but  on  Bei- 
nabo's  part  the  whole  transaction  was  deceptive,  and  under  the 
Alee  pretence  of  attacking  Ferrara  he  despatched  Arrigo,  son 
(rf  Castjuccio  Gastracani,  with  a  strong  force  to  Bolc^n : 
Arrigo  soon  b^an  to  conspire  against  the  state  but  was  de- 
tected and  with  many  others  beheaded  in  defiance  of  every 
consequence  b;  Oleggio,  who  after  this  naturally  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  league,  the  only  fruit  that  Bemabo'a  treachery 
produced.  Galeazzo  in  like  manner  alienated  John  Palso- 
logUB  Marquis  of  Monfeirato,  a  prince  of  great  power  and  abi- 
lity, who  in  concert  with  the  Beccaria  of  Pavia,  and  having 
himself  considerable  influence  there  ae  imperial  vicar,  openly 
defied  the  Visconti  With  the  help  of  Savoy  he  soon  gained 
possession  of  Asti,  Alba,  Cherasco,  Chieri,  and  almost  all  the 
Piedmontese  cities,  his  enemy's  indignatiou  the  while  tnming 
fiercely  on  Pavia  which  was  closely  blockaded  in  May,  and  a 
second  anny  simultaneoasly  dropped  down  the  Po  to  beaiege 
Boi^forte  in  the  Mantuan  country. 

By  the  aid  of  Monfeirato  and  the  stirring  eloquence  of 
Petrarca's  friend  the  Fra  Jacopo  Bussolari,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  apparent  self-devotion,  one  bold  and  successfiil  sally 
was  made,  the  Milanese  works  were  destroyed  and  ihe  dty 
gaally  liberated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  1368  while  the 

*  The  prolnbjiitj  Mcmi  to  b«  thU  be  ing  to  Coria,  «u  ditgualing.  (Vide 
died  from  Ihe  pure  elTectt  of  de-  Corit  AM'  HittorU  MiianCK,  PbiW 
baiicbei7,  therioenofwhicfa,  ■ROid-    ili*,  folio  229). 
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Visconti  were  thrice  defe&ted  in  other  places  by  tbe  cxMoInned 
forces  of  Beggio,  Mantua,  and  tlie  Uarquis  of  Femis.  The 
coofederatea  about  this  period  purchased  Count  Lsndo's  slippei; 
■id  with  all  his  free  componkms,  and  their  annies  thns  aug- 
mented carried  fire  and  sword  throagbout  the  Milanese  statee. 
Lando  then  joined  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato ;  more  losses 
accrued  to  Milan;  Genoa  reTolted  in  NoTember;  and  Ihe 
deposed  Doge  Boccanegra  then  an  exile  at  Pisa,  or,  according  to 
Muratori,  a  sort  of  hoetage  at  Milan,  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
former  aothority  notwithstanding  the  oppositioD  of  the  noUes, 
who  were  not  only  excluded  from  power  bat  some  of  them 
exiled,  while  he  made  common  cause  with  the  marqnia  and 
became  a  deadly  foe  of  Mil  an  *, 

Things  were  thus  in  Lombardy  when  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
after  having  with  great  political  sagad^  roilitaiy  skiU  and 
perseTeFance,  reoccupied  a  lai^  portion  of  the  ecclemastical 
states,  turned  his  arms  against  Francesco  degli  Ordekffl  Lord 
of  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  andCesina,  as  well  as  against  Binieri  and 
Giovamu  di  Hanfredi  Seignors  of  Faenza,  whom  along  with 
the  Grand  Company  he  anathematised,  and  followed  it  up  by 
publishing  that  crusade  which  in  1367  was  so  successful  at 
Florence  t-  Faenza  and  Ascoli  surrendered,  but  Cesins  was 
long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Cea  wife  of  Francesco  Ordelaffi 
until  compelled  to  yield  hy  an  insurrection  of  the  far  less 
devoted  citizens. 

The  Lombard  war  continued  in  favour  of  the  allies  until  June 
1958  when  peace  was  conclnded ;  but  to  Bemabo  Tisconte  a 
treaty  was  the  mere  couching  of  the  tiger  for  a  more  deadly 
spring,  and  accordingly  the  following  year  he  attempted  to 
surprise  Bologna.  The  siege  of  Paviawaa  also  renewed  without 

*  Corid,  Eiit.  MiL,  Psrte  iii*,  folio  Arch.  Star.  lul. 

231,Ed.l5J4.— H.TilUni,  yb.<il.,  f  Hontori  ptuea  tfait  eymt  in  l!lfi«. 

ap.  xL  -  Mnimlori,   Anno  1366.—  sfttr  TilUni,  Amminto  in    1357.— 

Cran»hs    Milaoeai   dl    Oionni,    P.  M.  TilUni,  Ub.  ri.,  op.  xii.— Hun- 

CagDoU,&c.,  lib.  i",  p.  19,  voL  iii. —  loci  Aaiiali,  Aono  13K. 
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that  city  being  able  to  receive  any  ud  from  Piedmont ;  for  the 
Uarquis  of  Monfenato  after  having  engaged  Lando  and  fiatun- 
garUn  durii^  their  disgraceful  retreat  from  Tuscany,  ms  ulti- 
mately deaerted  by  both ;  and  Bussolari  who  had  ousted  the 
Beccaria,  although  to  bis  own  certain  ruin,  yet  euixendered 
Pavia  on  favourable  conditions  to  Galeazzo  in  1859 :  Forii 
yielded  the  same  year  and  Romegna  became  tranquil;  but 
Oleggio,  being  too  hardly  pressed  by  fiemabo  Visconte,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  church  receiving  Fenno  in  exchange  for  Bo- 
It^na,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  war  and  eiege 
nevertheless  continued  until  Viscout«'s  army  retired  before  an 
auxiliary  force  of  wild  Hungarians  levied  by  Albomoz  in 
1360. 

Galeazzo  meanwhile  was  stiU  in  active  hostility  with  Mon- 
ferrato  and  the  "  Whit«  Company  :"  while  Albomoz,  Ferrora, 
Padua,  and  Beggio,  unsuoceBsfolly  united  in  a  demand  for  aid 
from  Florence  who  atill  Temained  fitithfbl  to  her  treaty  with 
Milan  though  fully  alive  to  Visconte's  increasing  power  and  the 
riak  of  pontifical  enmity  *. 

>  War  soon  recommenced  in  Lombardy  and  Bemabo,  excom- 
municated by  Urban  V.  and  afterwards  defeated  by  the  con- 
federates at  Crevacuore,  was  finally  compelled  to  cede  Bobgna 
to  the  church  at  a  general  peace  concluded  in  1364  between 
Milan  and  the  other  belligerent  states.  Two  years  afterwards 
an  alliance,  already  mentioned,  between  the  pope  and  emperor, 
nominally  against  all  free  companies  but  really  against 
the  Visconti,  was  commenced  throng  the  secret  agency  of 
Niocolo  d'Este  and  Ualatesta  Unghero,  and  this  awakening 
Bemabo's  suspicion  produced  a  demand  on  his  part  for  admits 
tance  aa  a  member  on  purpose  to  teat  their  nncerity.  Urban 
referred  him  to  Charles  who  endeavoured  to  mielead  the  too 
mibtile  Visconte  by  hollow  professions  and  false  excuses: 
but  Bemabo  was  not  easily  overreached,  therefore  instantl; 
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commaDded  his  natural  son  Ambrogio  to  levy  fresh  troops  in 
the  Genoese  tBmtarj  where  loose  adventurers  of  all  nations 
aboonded,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  the  company 
of  Saint  Oeorge  soon  rose  in  compact  order  from  the  stng- 
gling  freebooters  of  Kngland  Frsoce  and  Germany.  Genoa 
was  immediately  menaced,  and  cowering  under  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Viaconte  implored  his  alliance.  This  left  Ambn^o 
at  liberty  to  unite  widi  Hawkwood  after  bis  defeat  by  Baum- 
garten  and  subsequent  expulsion  from  Siena;  but  a  later 
attack  on  the  Neapolitan  dominions  by  this  young  chieftain  was 
less  fortunate ;  for  after  haring  inflicted  much  misery  there,  he 
was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Giovanni  Malataoca 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Rome  and  Naples ;  three  hundred 
of  hie  followers  were  instantly  hanged  by  the  pope  and  the  whole 
company  annihilated  *. 

Galeazzo  Visconte  who  like  Bemabo  was  ever  seeking  for 
high  family  alliances,  after  marrying  his  son  to  Isabella  of 
France,  in  1968  united  his  daughter  Violante  with  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  ^ving 
with  her  besides  a  dowry  of  200,000  florins,  the  city  of  Alh& 
and  other  fortified  towns  in  Piedmont,  These  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  but  Clarence,  exhausted  as  was  beheved  by  intem- 
perance, died  within  the  year  and  much  vexation  accrued  to 
Galeazzo  in  consequence  who  lost  not  only  Alba  but  all  the 
other  towns,  along  with  that  attachment  of  the  English  com- 
panies to  secure  whose  fidelity  was,  according  to  some  authors, 
one  of  his  great  inducements  to  this  match  |. 

After  the  peace  with  Charles  and  his  allies  in  1869;  and 
the  renewed  hostilities  consequent  on  the  revolt  of  San  Miniato 
when  Florence  became  his  enemy,  Galeazzo  recommenced  the 
war  with  Montferrato  who  had  purchased  Alba  and  the  other 
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Piedmont«se  towns  &om  the  EngliBb,  i^e  Bemabo  acquired 
Sarazana  and  Reggio;  the  fonner  by  Toluntaiy  ceesion,  the 
latter  by  pimchaae  from  a  condottiere,  brother  to  Covint  Lando, 
ivfao  had  been  employed  by  Nicoolo  d'  Eete  to  take  treache- 
rous poBseeaion  of  it  fw  faim.  Havii^  sackod  the  town  with 
nnnBoal  cruelty  even  for  these  freebootfirs,  tliiB  chief  betnyod 
hia  deceltiiil  employer  and  sold  it  in  13T1  to  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  d'  Eats.  Such  was  the  &ith  of  mercenaries,  the 
inoi«l%  of  princes,  and  the  lamentable  destiny  of  unofiending 
citizens  in  that  torbulent  and  remorseless  age ! 

Ambrogio  Tisconte,  nho  was  nov  lansomed  and  command- 
ing the  Milanese  anny,  invaded  both  Ferrara  and  Uodena  to 
the  great  alarm  of  Gregoiy  and  his  allies ;  more  especially  aa 
tbey  were  now  derived  of  the  MarqiuB  of  Uonfeirato's  abilities, 
for  this  distingm^ied  chieftain  died  in  1973  leaving  his  children 
minors  under  the  protection  of  that  pontiff  and  Duke  Otho  of 
Brunswick.  These  princes  uniting  with  Amadeo  Count  of 
Savoy,  who  became  idarmed  at  Frederic  Marquis  of  Salozzo's 
movements  in  favour  of  Visoonte,  contanned  the  war  against 
Galeazzo  and  his  new  ally,  viale  the  other  popal  forces  with 
Nicholas  of  Este,  Francis  Carrara  of  Padua  and  a  body  of  Flo- 
rentine auxiliaries  made  war  on  Bernabo;  nor  did  Florence 
violate  the  treo^  of  1370  by  this  assislance,  aa  a  Mendly  force 
could  in  those  days  be  bonoumbly  despatched  to  the  succour  of 
an  ^y  if  bo  bound  by  previous  treaty,  without  any  national 
qnarrel  or  new  cause  of  offence.  This  army  was  defeated  by 
Ambrogio  on  the  second  of  June,  after  a  bloody  battle  in  which 
Bod  a  German  commander  of  ^  Florentines  and  a  thousand 
men  were  made  prisoDera,  amongst  otheis  William  of  Fo^^iano 
the  general-tn-chief  who  was  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Ber- 
nsbd.  The  capture  of  Gorra^o  followed  as  an  immediate 
conseqoence  of  this  victoiy,  and  Bemabo  improving  his  advan- 
tage attempted  the  siege  of  Modena  but  was  foiled  by  the 
oonfederatea  now  reenforced  by  the  legate  of  Bologna  and  a 
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Neapolitan  contii^ent :  jet  Uilan  ms  more  weakened  and  her 
enemy  more  etiengthened  bj  the  departure  of  Hairicwood,  irtio 
disgusted  at  not  beiog  allowed  to  bring  the  Count  of  Sxroy  to 
battle  joined  the  papal  army  as  soon  ob  his  term  of  service  had 
expired  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

In  the  Becnrity  of  a  short  truoe  ooncluded  by  the  mediatioD 
of  France,  Ambrogio,  apparently  unauthorised  by  his  &ther ; 
devastated  all  the  Bologuese  territory  up  to  the  lAtj  gatw  and 
carried  off  plunder  amounting  to  600,000  florins:  as  this 
threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Pope  Oregoiy  XI.  imposed 
a  tithe  on  Ei^jlaDd,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  with  the  Bubmisaive  zeal  of  these  pious  ktng- 
doms  maintained  two  powerful  armies  ;  one  in  Piedmont 
against  Galeaszo ;  the  other  to  oppose  his  brother  in  Lorn- 
bardy ;  and  excommunicated  both  in  13TS.  The  only  efiect 
of  this  anathema  was  a  fresh  and  immediate  spoliation  of 
chnrch  property  throughout  all  the  Milanese  territory ;  and  at 
the  natural  expiration  of  the  truce,  that  of  Bologna  was  again 
ravaged  by  Ambrogio  Viaconte.  But  the  latter  was  now 
opposed  by  a  more  ekilfol  enemy  who  attacked  his  retreating 
army  encumbered  as  it  was  with  prey  and  plunder,  and  de- 
feated bim  at  the  river  Panaro  with  severe  loss.  Hawkwood 
by  this  victory  opened  all  the  territory  of  Pavia  and  Piacenza, 
and  many  Oudphie  towns  seized  tlie  occasion  for  revolt,  while 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  advanced  on  the  other  side  carrying  devasta- 
tion almost  to  the  gates  of  Pavia,  and  even  ravaging  for  several 
months  the  whole  Milanese  territoiy,  besides  cutting  off  most 
of  the  ootmnmiications  with  that  capital. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  his  enemies  Viaconte  boldly 
tnrew  himself  between  them  and  routed  a  lai^  body  of  troops 
at  Monte  Chiaro,  but  the  Lord  of  Gussi  and  Hawkwood  coming 
speedily  up,  although  much  inferior  in  numbere,  gave  him  a 
signal  defeat  on  the  e^hth  of  May  1ST3  at  Oavardo  near  the 
bridge  of  the  river  Chieai,  capturing  many  nobles  of  the  highest 
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iBok  and  distinction.  Revolts  foUowed  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  Bergamese  t^mtoiy ;  Ambrogio  vas  killed  on  the  seven- 
teenth  of  August  in  attempting  to  quell  them,  and  Beniabo 
grieved  and  furious  at  his  son's  death  marched  in  pencm  to  the 
scene  of  action  and  wreaked  a  cruel  vengeance  on  Uie  rebelUooB 
province.  About  the  same  time  Oaleazzo  recovered  manj 
of  his  losses  in  the  Fiacentino  and  e&un  being  thus  rendered 
more  equal  peace  began  to  be  talked  of,  but  the  French  legatee, 
who  abeolatelj  disposed  of  the  p^ial  revenues  aa  tliej  pleased, 
found  war  more  advantageous  for  their  own  interest  and  Lom> 
bardy  was  for  a  while  longer  held  to  this  fierj  ordeal  without 
remone  or  mitigation*.  Thus  from  Venice  to  Genoa  human 
passuma,  borne  onward  by  unbridled  power,  spread  desolation 
like  a  pall  over  the  land ;  hatred,  treacheiy,  and  ambittoti  were 
etrug^ing  for  masteiy  on  every  aide,  and  priest  nnd  potwitate 
tranqtled  down  hnmanity  like  the  mossy  covering  of  the  earth, 
AS  fit  only  to  bear  the  print  of  their  remoreelese  footst«pe. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  great  lords  of  Italy  had 
profited  by  the  pope's  residence  at  Avignon  to  usurp  almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  donunions :  in  Romans,  1a  Marca,  8po^ 
leto  and  the  Patrimony,  everything  had  been  occupied :  Gio- 
vanni di  Vioo,  the  MaJatesti  of  Rhnini,  Polenta  of  Bavenna, 
Oentile  UogUano  of  Fermo,  Francesco  Ordelaffi  of  Forli, 
besidea  a  swann  of  lesser  tyrants,  bad  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  numerous  cities  iriiich  it  was  necess^  that  Hie  church 
should  either  recover,  or  else  abandon  together  with  all  her 
temporal  power  in  Italy.  It  has  been  shown  -^Slfti  Cardinal 
Egidio  Albornoz  of  Toledo  who  had  acquired  much  militaiy 
experience  in  the  Moorish  wars,  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  former  task,  to  which  indeed  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  as 
a  Boldier  a  scholar  and  a  statesman.  With  a  rapid  perception 
of  the  weak  points  in  human  character  he  used  them  as  the 
means  of  leading  men  at  his  will ;   prompt  in  conception, 

*  Hnntori,  Aauti,  Aucid  1373. 
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prompter  in  execution,  he  yet  poeseeeed  a  keen-dgfated  aud 
ftr-reachii^  patience  which  alwaTS  enabled  him  to  Btxike  at 
the  pFq>6r  moment,  and  his  blows  were  Bore,  sudden,  uid 
unexpected.  Moderate  after  victoi;,  unsubdued  by  defeat,  he 
seemed  to  wax  Btn>i^er  from  misfortone,  and  without  more 
scruples  than  others  of  his  time,  he  was  at  once  firm  and 
gentie,  severe  or  a&ble,  as  occasioQ  required ;  and  whether 
sagadoDsly  threading  his  vrey  through  the  intricacies  of  hnman 
goTenunent,  or  boldly  meeting  all  the  violence  of  war,  be 
generally  accomplished  his  purpose:  such  at  least  was  his 
character  amongst  cotempoiaries ;  and  thus  working,  in  about 
four  yean  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  bold  and  arduom 
enterprise.  The  foreign  character  and  predilections  of  the 
papal  court  hod  a  baneful  influence  on  Italy,  governed  as  it 
was  entirely  by  French  legates  whose  rale  was  haughty,  inso- 
lent, and  almost  intolerable.  Not  only  the  eccleeiaBtical  cities 
but  those  also  wfaidi  called  themsslves  free  did  they  according 
to  Aretino,  endeavour  to  sutgugate :  all  their  governments  and 
eetabliahments  were  those  of  war  not  peace,  and  Italy  was 
filled  with  fierce  transalpine  adventurers  \riio  came  in  herds  to 
batten  on  her  froitfulnees. 

The  citadete  which  in  many  free  cities  were  built  by  these 
rulers  at  enormous  cost,  proved  that  the  people  felt  no  eensatxm 
of  liberty  but  rather  endured  a  forced  and  miserable  servitude, 
while  the  legates,  ezeca&ted  by  their  subjects,  were  onlTereaUy 
feared  and  suspected  by  their  neighbours.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Italy  in  I8T4,  aud  Bemabd  becoming  every  day  more  doubt- 
Ail  and  uneasy  determined  notwithstanding  the  legate's  0|^ 
aition  to  n^otiate  a  truce  at  Avignon,  which  by  dint  of  money 
was  accomplished,  but  only  for  one  year,  in  1374.  He  was 
more  anxious  for  this  pause  foreseeing  that  the  oondottieii 
once  discharged  from  the  papal  service  would  resume  thdi 
usual  course  byaranuiuung  and  perhaps  devastating  Tuscany; 
and  probably  suspecting  the  legate's  secret  designs,  expected 
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that  iiist«ad  of  aa  Bncient  &iend  a  new  and  bitt«r  enemy  would 
arise  against  the  church  in  the  leading  state  of  that  country'*', 

Florence  at  this  period  had  greatly  suffered  and  the  public 
mind  became  painfully  depressed  by  successive  inflictions  of 
flood  peetJlence  and  famine :  plague  diaqipeared  in  autumn, 
but  rains  and  derastating  floods  soon  followed,  and  a  searching 
acarcily  of  food  thinned  out  (he  a£9icted  citizens.  The  late  truce 
waa  also  pregnant  with  erila  the  ofEspniDg  of  prieeUy  ambition ; 
and  a  fearful  extenaon  of  ecclesiastical  power  ultimately  forced 
on  a  war  that  however  just  in  its  objects,  skilful  and  Tigoroua 
in  execution,  and  glorious  in  its  («rminatiDn  ;  was  nevertheless 
accompanied  by  even  more  than  the  usual  atrodtiea  ;  atrocities 
not  committed  by  Florence,  but  by  the  so-called  Christian 
pastors  of  a  Christian  church,  and  their  cruel  and  remorseless 
myrmidons  f . 

The  new  year  brought  with  it  a  more  sickening  scarciij, 
while  the  Bolognese  terTitoiy  and  Bomagna  abounded ; 
earnest  entreaties  vrere  made  to  the  legate  for  a  sup- 
ply of  com,  and  with  confident  expectations  of  success ;  he  was 
the  ally  of  Florence,  her  troops  were  still  in  his  service,  and 
she  had  always  been  the  im flinching  adherent  of  popes  and 
priestcraft :  no  doubt  was  therefore  «ntertained  of  receiving 
the  customary  provisbns  from  those  provinces ;  but  the  alarm 
and  anger  that  distracted  that  community  may  be  conceived 
when  his  stem  refusal  was  publicly  announced  to  the  citizens. 
William  de  Noellet  cardinal  of  Saint  Angelo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  cardinal  of  Burgos  at  Bologna  had  anything  in 
view  but  the  relief  of  Florence ;  disgusted  at  her  refiisal  to 
lend  him  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  he  tnned  them 
loose  upon  her  territory  and  aimed  through  the  papal  influ- 
ence at  supreme  power  in  Tuscany  :  mi^ut^ing  the  Florentine 

*  LaoD,  AnIiDo,  Lib.  vjif. — Domen.     f  Poggio  BnecioUnl,  lA.  i, — &  Adi> 
1lwiip»egul,  BiWorit  Wdmittnt,  I*.    HHUa,Lik  xULjp.  689. 
It,  p.  US. 
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character  he  imagmed  that  tired  of  intemBl  quarrels,  re- 
duced by  sickness,  and  subdued  by  famine ;  the  people  inmld 
tum  against  their  rulers  and  gladly  receive  the  man  who  would 
bring  peace  and  abundance  to  their  sufierings.  Their  habitual 
reverence  for  the  church  and  the  secret  favour  of  the  Albiaai 
strengthened  this  belief ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its  tmlli 
that  be  seat  an  engineer  coverdy  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  most  favourable  portion  for  constructing  a  citadel  at 
Florence  *. 

Whether  acting  under  secret  instructions  from  Avignon  or 
independently  of  that  court,  Noellet  continued  his  cruel  prohibi- 
tion in  the  &ce  of  a  papal  order  to  the  contrary,  and  compelled 
Florence  to  supply  herself  elsewhere  at  a  ruinous  expense,  in 
order  fa>  hold  out  until  the  forthcoming  harvest  Even  this 
hope  b^an  to  wither  when  she  beheld  Hawkwood  and  all  his 
freebooters  let  loose  upon  her  plains  as  Bem^id  had  antici- 
pated ;  ostensibly  as  an  unretained  and  independent  chieftain, 
but  really  a  paid  condottiere  acting  by  command  of  the  car- 
dinal, who  not  only  ordered  the  harvest  to  be  destroyed  but  also 
organised  a  conspiracy  at  Ptato  by  means  of  a  priest  and  a  friar, 
for  the  delivery  of  that  important  city  into  his  possession. 
Hawkwood  who  disliked  the  French  was  inclined  from  mere 
calculation  of  individual  interest  to  the  side  of  Florence  with 
whom  he  soon  came  to  an  understanding  and  gave  secret  in- 
formation of  everything :  ^e  conspirators  were  taken  and 
hanged  while  Hawkwood  was  bought  off  for  five  years  at  the 
price  of  130,000  Sorins,  and  so  this  summer's  harvest  escaped 
along  with  the  republic  itself  from  almost  certain  deatructioni-. 

Previous  to  this  transaction  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to 

•  M.    di    Coppo    Sufkiii,   Lih.  ii.,  BoninKgni,  Lib.  U.,  p.  £S9.— H.  di 

Bobiic   7S1.  —  Po^o    Bracciolmi,  Coppo  Slefim,  Ub.  ii.,  Rub.  751. — 

IitOTii  KotbdHm,  Ub.   i.,  p.  SL—  Poggio  Bncdolini,  Ub.  IL,  p.  34.— 

"CronichetU  d'  IncerU,"  Tide  Mul'  Leon.  Anthw,  Lib.  vUi.,  folia  167. — 

Di'icollwtian,  FlDRnce,  1733,p.  Q02.  S,    AminlnM,  Ub.  liiL,  p.  692. — 

t  CronicheHo  d'  Interto,  p.  303.—  tlutbiivBlIi,  Ub.  iiL 
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remooatrate  irith  the  legate  on  his  breach  of  &ith,  and  demand 
the  recal  of  Eawkwood ;  but  NoeUet  loudly  disowned  the  act ; 
asserted  that  he  was  no  loiter  employed  by  the  church ;  advised 
the  FtorentJneB  to  oppose  him  stoutly ;  and  at  the  ambassador's 
request  furnished  them  with  a  letter  to  that  general  oontainulg 
s  formal  discharge  fivm  the  papal  serrice.  The  artful  plenipo- 
tentiaries lost  no  time  in  forwarding  this  document  by  a  secret 
messenger  to  Hawkwood  and  their  own  goTemmetit,  while  the 
l^ate  more  leisurely  despatched  a  counter  order  to  the  Ei^- 
liehman  ui^g  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  previous  instruc- 
tions. Hawkwood  however  preferred  130,000  florins,  and  an 
annual  salaiy  of  ISOO  more  while  he  remained  in  Italy,  to 
the  odium  of  undertaking  such  an  enterpnse  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  wherefore  arailiDg  himself  of  this  false  discharge  he 
became  the  Mend  instead  of  the  enemy  of  Florence  *.  So 
monstrous  a  web  of  Oeachery,  combined  with  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  Gerard  Dapnis  abbot  of  Montmayeur,  on  the  Pemgian 
frontier  whence  he  threatened  Siena,  filled  the  citizens  with 
deeper  alarm  and  mors  intense  indignation :  they  now  saw  the 
Ailili^  of  religious  scruples,  were  convinced  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  and  at  the  exhortation  of  Niccolo  di  Ouigni  Gon&lonier 
of  Justice,  all  private  and  political  animositdes  were  repressed ; 
even  the  Albizzi,  now  as  powerful  as  ever  and  devoted  to  the 
chnrcb,  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  general  ardour,  and  an 
universal  buist  of  anger  was  hoard  from  the  toweis  of  Florence. 
Heverthelees  so  profoundly  reverenced  was  the  church  that 
even  the  sound  of  war  against  a  pope  appeared  to  many  little 
less  than  blasphemy :  numbers  opposed  it  on  this  pretence 
but  really  from  par^  motives  alone ;  and  although  Uguccione 
Iticci  was  dead,  the  present  discussion  and  a  proposed  alliance 
with  Bemabd  Visconte  whom  he  had  ever  supported,  roused  all 
Uiat  fitclion  into  full  activity.  The  Albizzi  could  not  stem  this 
torrent ;  a  general  council  assembled  and  declared  the  cause  of 

*  H.  di  Coppo  Stcbiu,  Lib.  ii..  Rub.  7£1- 
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liberty  paramount  to  every  other  conBideratJon ;  the  war  was 
affirmed  to  be  rather  agunBt  the  iiyustice  and  tjnimj  of  foreign 
governors  than  the  church  itself;  an  immediate  alliance  with 
Bem&bd  was  voted  without  opposition,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
oities  then  groaning  under  French  oppresBion  were  to  be  invited 
torevoltandboldlyachievetheirindependence*.  These  spirited 
resolutions  vere  instantlj  executed,  and  on  the  eight  of  August 
1876  AlesBandrode'Bardi,  Giovanni  Dini,' Giovanni  Magalotti, 
Andrea  Salviati,  Tommaso  Strozzi,  Guiccb  Guicci,  Matteo 
Soldi,  and  Giovanni  de'  Moni ;  names  justly  celebrated ;  were 
formed  into  a  supreme  counoil  of  war  called  "  GU  Otto  deUa 
Ouerra;"  and  aft«rwaTdB,firom  their  able  conduct,  "Oli  Otto 
Sakti  sella  GDEiiJu"t ;  armed  with  the  concentrated  power 
of  the  whole  Florentine  nation  in  what  regarded  war.  These 
happened  to  be  all  inimical  to  the  Albizzi  and  Admonition,  and 
yet  by  their  combined  inflaence  the  latter  faction  under  Fiero 
Albizzi,  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  Lapo  Casti^onchio  was  driven  to  & 
doser  union  in  self-defence,  and  therefore  to  a  more  detennined 
and  severe  exercise  of  that  obnoxious  power,  aocompanied  by 
great  public  ii^niy  and  the  consohdation  of  itA  own  penlidoiiB 
autboritr  I. 

All  this  did  not  damp  the  energy  of  govemment,  who 
oonceivii^  the  war  esdusively  ecclesiastical,  created  a  new 
board  of  finance  on  purpose  to  tax  church  property  for  its  sup- 
port :  90,000  floiina  were  thus  raised  and  instantly  applied  to 
discharge  so  much  of  Hawkwood's  subsidy ;  nor  did  their 
labours  end  here  ;  both  priests  and  monks  were  still  squeezed 
even  to  the  sale  of  their  possessions  and  moveables  with  a  sort 
of  poetical  justice  that  at  once  pleased  and  alarmed  the  people. 
Nor  was  their  ^prehension  unfounded,  for  a  flash  of  papal 
indignation  almost  instantly  descended  on  the  gonialonier  priors 

•  Poggio  ftMdolinl,  lib.  ii,,  p.  S6.  694.— MacchiinQi,  lib.  iiL—  M*r, 
■¥"neJli^  SainU  of  lie  War."  di  Coppo  Btcfiuii,  Iitor.  Fior.,  Lib.  ix. 
t  Sop.  Amminla,  lib.  liii.,  jp.  693,    Bnh.  752.  7GS. 
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and  council  of  mr;  the  whole  goverameiit  was  thoa  Btnick 
along  with  man;  other  cidzens  who  held  no  official  employment; 
and  while  the  nation  etill  trembled  from  this  abo^  another 
Tollejr  withered  its  branches  throughout  all  Enrope.  Monaichs 
were  forbidden  to  harbour  them ;  their  goods  were  outlawed ; 
from  Germany,  England,  France,  Hmigaiy,  and  Naples  they 
were  banished,  deapoiled,  and  treated  more  or  less  severely 
according  to  the  degree  of  papal  influence  and  the  existing 
policy  of  govenunents ;  bat  t^e  public  and  private  loss  Tttm 
fearful :  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  persecution  both  Venice  and 
Pisa  received  them,  traded  as  usual,  and  nobly  disregarded 
every  ecclesiastical  censure  *. 

Nothing  damited,  the  government  forbid  any  citizen  either 
to  ask  for  or  accept  the  bishoprics  of  Florence  or  Fiesole,  on 
the  pretest  that  their  friends  and  relatione  were  apt  to  assume 
too  much  pride  and  often  oppressed  the  people  :  severe  pe- 
nalties attended  this  law  which  even  the  seignoty  was  boimd 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  to  respect;  for  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  its  being  "  controiy  to  church  privilegee  "  was  made 
punishable  by  the  penalty  of  1000  florins.  This  was  closely 
followed  by  an  edict  which  deprived  ecclesiastics  of  the  right  to 
canj  arms  or  mmtidn  armed  followers  and  also  of  the  power 
of  licensing  others  to  do  so,  which  was  thenceforth  reserved  to 
the  government  alone  ;  and  thus  new  fire  was  heaped  on  this 
fiercely  blazing  flame.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  1375 
a  sliort  time  before  the  creation  of  the  "  Otto  della  Guerra," 
the  league  with  Bemabo,  alUiough  perseveringly  thwarted  by 
Albizzi  and  the  church  party  and  even  delayed  by  Galeazzo 
Viaconte  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  new  rupture  willi  Avignon, 
was  concluded  for  five  years  f. 

To  Bemabo  the  depression  of  the  church  or  Florence  was 

■  S.  Amminto,  TJb.  ziii.,  p.  696—  t  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  liii.,  p.  699.— 
H.  di  Coppo  Sle&ni,  Ub.  Ii.,  Rub,  Cnmichelto  d'  Incerto,  p.  204.  Dom. 
754.  UiDDi'i  coUectioD. 
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equally  acceptable ;  they  were  obstacles  to  hie  ambition,  and 
their  diauiiioii  his  beet  policy ;  he  therefore  rejoiced  at  bo  fair 
an  opportunity  of  weakening  both  by  supporting  either ;  and 
although  he  engaged  to  maintain  eleren  hundred  and  fifty 
lances  besides  heavy-armed  in&ntry,  archers,  end  croasbow- 
men,  more  real  service  was  hoped  &om  his  reputation  than 
assistance  for  the  Milanese  forces  vera  bound  not  to  enter  the 
pope's  t«niloiy  which  would  have  in&inged  the  trace ;  bat  the 
potent  name  of  Visconte  was  likely  to  produce  gT6atfir  con- 
sequences in  the  forthcoming  negotiatioQs  with  disaffected 
cities.  The  general  detestation  of  French  tyranny  was  too 
notorious,  and  the  lever  it  ofiered  much  too  powerfiil  to  be 
n^lected  by  statesmen  ao  able  and  spirited  as  tbe  "  Otto  deUa 
Guens,"  who  were  moreover  determined  to  let  no  superatitioas 
Bcrui^  impede  their  public  labours.  They  had  money  at  com- 
mand, and  acting  independeutof  all  control  began  quietly  to  sap 
the  tottering  foundations  of  papal  authority  tiiroughout  the 
ecclesiastica]  states  while  at  home  there  appeared  no  oatwaid 
symptom  of  aggression :  they  made  no  warlike  preparatioiis 
except  for  defence ;  appointed  no  celebiuted  captain,  not  eveo  an 
Italian  ;  and  contented  themselves  with  promoting  Conrad  <d 
Suabia,  an  of&cer  already  in  their  service,  to  comioand  the 
troops ;  but  at  the  same  time  Montefeltrino  was  purchased  from 
the  Belforti,  and  Pozzo  in  tlie  Mugello  from  the  Bardi  family 
as  positions  necessary  to  national  protection  *, 

Notwilhstanding  this  ^parent  calm  treaties  were  also  formed 
or  on  foot  vrith  Siena,  Lucca,  Cortona,  and  Arezzo,  all  suffer- 
ing from  or  fearful  of  the  church ;  Pisa  joined  in  the  following 
Januaiy  and  the  army  was  notably  increased,  organised,  and 
made  ready  for  action.  On  the  ninth  of  December  Conrad 
received  two  standards :  one  the  usual  Florentine  Lily,  the 
other  red,  with  the  word  Libebtas  written  diagonally  across 
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it  in  ffllver  lettera ;  and  at  the  bead  of  nme  hnndred  lances  and 
CTOssbom  inarched  to  sssiet  Perugia.  Florence  now  declared 
henelf  readj  to  support  onconditionaUy  an;  ecdeeiaatdoal  city 
that  deeired  its  freedom ;  but  thus  andermmed,  tiie  vhole  tem- 
poral edifice  of  papal  autborit;  b^an  to  crumble,  accordii^  to 
the  emphatic  expression  of  a  Florentme,  like  a  diy  wall  from 
vhich  the  supporting  stones  had  been  abstracted  *.  In  an 
inalaut  Citta  di  Castetlo,  Viterbo,  Uontefiascoue,  Perugia, 
Ftdigno,  Spoleto,  Todi,  AscoU,  Orvieto,  Toscanella,  Orti,  Kami, 
Caroerino,  Urbino,  Badico&ni  and  Sarteano  succesaivelj  fell  off ; 
and  aft«T  a  sbort  time  np  less  than  eighty  cities  and  walled 
towns  cast  oS  the  high-prieet'e  burden  and  achieved  their  free- 
dom. Several  would  have  given  themselves  to  Florence,  but 
her  only  answer  was  LiBEBTAs;  military  aid,  and  arecommend- 
ation  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  their  independence  f. 

The  order  of  these  rebellions  varies  in  different  authors ; 
the  citadel  of  Ascoli,  under  Gomez  Albomoz  nephew  of  the 
cardinal  held  out  long ;  several  cities  reestablished  their  former 
seigDora ;  Forli  Ibr  instance  recalled  Sinibaldo  degli  OrdilafK 
eon  <£  the  heroic  Uarzia ;  and  Oaleotto  Malatesta  of  Rimini 
alone  remained  foilMul  to  the  church  which  with  the  exception 
of  that  fief  and  its  dependencies  lost  in  one  year  no  leas  than 
ox^-fonr  dties  and  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  castelli 
or  fortified  towns  by  this  well-conducted  enterprise.  And 
because  Florence  would  put  forth  all  her  strength  without 
incumbrance  a  Milanese  army  occupied  and  guarded  her  terri- 
toiy  while  Hawkwood,  yet  in  the  papal  service,  was  hurried 
from  place  to  place  as  revolts  broke  forth,  and  adll  as  he  moved 
the  townjust  quitted  roee  in  arms  and  achieved  its  liberty,  while 
that  he  marched  on  was  already  free  [■ 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stebnl,  Lib.  ii..  Rub.  i  Kimandi,  vol  v.,  op.  xlii. — Cnni- 

753. — Croaichettod'InccKo. —  Bon-  chslto   d*   Incerto,  p.  306.  —  Ijcod. 

tiiHgiila,  lib.  W.,p,  665.— KonoiuU,  Antrao,  Lib.  riil — Dam.  Boaiiuegni, 

ml.  T.,  ofh  ilix.  Lib.  St.,  p.  564. — 8.  Anuninto,  Libi) 
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The  thunder  of  tius  avalanche  vibrated  through  the  Alpine 
solitudes  and  to  the  halla  at  Avignon  widi  such  a  din  aa  to  startle 
the  lascivious  slumbere  of  its  priestly  imnAtes:  Pope  Gregoiy 
waa  aroused  in  fear  and  anger;  and  alarmed  for  Bologna  suddenly 
enlisted  the  last  of  those  free  companies  that  remained  in 
France,  under  John  of  Malestroit  and  Silvester  of  Btida.  This 
band  exceeded  all  others  in  boasting  and  ferocity  thou^  not  in 
valour ;  it  waa  ten  thousand  strong,  and  when  its  conuoaadeis 
were  asked  if  they  thought  thej  could  enter  Florence,  "  Yet,  ^ 
the  nm  can  enUr  there"  was  their  vain  audacious  answer;  jet 
the;  not  only  did  not  penetrate  inte  that  ci^  but  never  even 
set  foot  on  the  Florentine  territoiy. 

The  pope  at  the  commencement  (^  1376,  feeling  perli&pe 
some  touch  of  conscience  at  the  proapect  of  letting  such  a  band 
of  miscieante  loose  on  Italy,  sent  Niccola  Spinello,  seneschal 
of  Provence,  end  Bartotonuneo  Giaicoppi,  a  Genoese  doctor  of 
laws,  to  treat  of  peace  with  offers  to  set  Perugia  and  Citt4  di 
Castello  at  liberty  if  the  Florentines  would  only  leave 
Bologna  unmolested  and  discontinue  the  war.  Many 
coundls  of  Richieati  were  held  on  these  proposals  and  much 
incUnatioa  for  peace  prevailed  in  Florence ;  but  under  cover  of 
all  these  the  eiobt  saints,  still  stem  and  determined,  completed 
their  negotiation  mth  Bologna  and  that  city  at  length  asserted 
its  independence.  Nevertheless  it  would  probably  have  remained 
faithful  if  the  legate,  unable  to  pay  Hawkwood  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  indebted,  had  not  given  the  two  small  towns  of  Castro 
Garo  and  Bagno  Cavallo  in  pledge  for  payment;  these  were  of 
course  most  cruelly  plundered;  and  a  report  becoming  rife,  at  the 
moment  when  Hankwood  was  investing  the  rebellkiua  town  of 
Orananiolo,  that  Bologna  waa  sold  to  the  Marqtiia  of  Este, 
determined  the  citizens  to  revolt. 

The  Florentine  troops,  who  always  kept  the  field,  in- 
stantly marched  in  considerable  forco  with  the  standard  of 
liberty  to  their  aid :  when  this  news  reached  Florence,  where 
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negotiations  for  peace  were  in  pn^resa  founded  principftlly  on 
a  belief  in  that  city's  fidelity,  the  papal  ambaasadorB  took  fright 
and  departed  in  higli  anger  to  Avignon.  The  Florentines  wax 
blamed,  even  hy  many  of  their  own  citizens,  not  only  for  urging 
the  pope's  subjects  to  rebellion  during  such  negotiationB,  bat  also 
for  loeii^  so  &ir  an  occasion  of  honourably  tenninating  the  war ; 
and  perh^  for  their  own  exclnsive  benefit  peace  would  have 
been  preferable  because  the  chuidi  formed  a.  strong  bulwark 
against  Milanese  ambition ;  but  their  views  were  far  higher, 
their  aspiiations  more  generous,  it  was  the  canse  of  all  Italy, 
not  Florence  alone ;  they  had  excited  city  after  city  to  revolt ; 
exposed  an  enormous  mass  of  Italian  people  to  foreign  ven- 
geance and  papal  indignation  and  were  drawing  down  on  that 
country  new  hordes  of  cruel  and  relentiess  freebooters:  they 
were  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  this  wide-spread  insurrection  and 
had  advanced  too  tar  to  retreat  either  with  honour  to  themselves 
or  safe^  to  their  confederates.  Moreover  though  Bologna  did 
not  revolt  until  the  nineteenth  of  March,  spiritual  proceedings 
had  been  long  in  pn^iress  against  the  Florenttnes  and  they  were 
even  cited  to  ^>pear  before  the  consistory  at  Avignon  as  early 
as  the  third  of  February.  This  and  the  descent  c^  the  Bretons 
were  meant  to  intimidate,  but  only  exaspemted ;  and  conse- 
quently sealed  the  fote  of  Bol(^na. 

Hostilities  therefore  continaed ;  but  there  were  nevertheless 
load  cries  r^ainst  this  resolution  not  only  1^  the  church  party 
bat  many  bpnest  citizens  who  saw  more  real  good  in  honour- 
able peace  than  successfal  war,  independent  of  all  religious 
scruples.  To  depress  the  church  appeared  impolitic  in  the 
eyes  of  some ;  the  independence  of  Bologna  an  object  of  great 
magnitude  to  others ;  rehgious  scruples  had  their  full  weight 
with  the  devout;  and  private  views  and  individual  interests 
influenced  many,  as  may  well  be  believed  in  a  commercial 
state  ruled  exclusively  by  commercial  men :  but  the  triumphs 
and  dictatorial  power  of  the  biqht,  backed  by  almost  universal 
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indignatioii,  and  tbe  belief  that  vhatflrer  conrae  vere  taken  the 
d^  ms  still  doomed  to  eaSeiT  under  pc^  cenBuree,  carried 
tbe  war  party  orer  ereiy  obstacle  and  bore  them  right  onTBid 
in  their  coorse  of  victory.  Nor  was  their  ardour  leasened  at 
hearing  of  tbe  sock  of  Faenza  which  the  comit  of  Bomagna  on 
the  news  of  Boli^na'e  rebellion  had  delivered  in  chaige  to 
Hawkwood  and  eight  hundred  English  lances.  This  chief 
expelled  as  it  were  from  Bolc^na  and  shut  out  from  Grananuob 
with  long  arrears  of  pay  due  by  the  church  whose  affiurs  were 
in  ruin,  determined  to  shift  for  himself :  he  therefore  vitboot 
scruple  gave  up  Faenza  to  his  troops  who  driring  ont  the  elder 
women  and  children  put  many  citizens  to  death,  retained  the 
youi%  women  and  even  tbe  nuns  amongst  themselves  and  then 
sold  this  desolate  city  to  the  marquis  of  Fenara,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  a  short  time  after  by  means  of  the  Florentinee,  and 
restored  to  tbe  Manfivdi  its  ancient  lords*. 

Notwithstanding  their  profound  and  even  superstitioiis  reve- 
rence for  the  church,  tbe  Florenlinea  were  not  so  much  scared 
by  its  spiritual  censures,  as  alarmed  for  the  financial  iiyniy 
likely  to  follow  &om  a  disturbance  of  their  commercial  relatioDS. 
Depending  entirely  on  trade  and  manufactures,  their  merchants 
were  thickly  planted  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  and  as  tbe 
high-priest's  mjrsterious  infiaence  was  more  awful  in  proportion 
to  his  distance  and  obscurity,  they  felt  that  p^ial  anathemas, 
still  formidable,  though  weakened  by  abuse,  would  be  as  abso- 
lutely obeyed  by  remoter  nations  as  even  in  Av^non  itselC 
where  they  w«e  sure  to  be  executed  with  Uie  utoiost  rigour,  and 
where  no  less  than  five  hundred  Florentine  merchants  already 
trembled  for  their  property.  Such  considerations  made  it  im- 
perative on  Florence  to  defend  her  cause  with  all  the  legal 
boldness  and  talents  of  tbe  commonwealth :  the  Pope's  eittomey- 
general  bad  accused  her  in  puldic  consistoiy  of  fiiilure  in  her 
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duty,  and  injuries  inflicted  on  the  holy  see,  and  demanded  a 
sentence  against  the  republic  after  an  impartial  faearmg  by 
jn^es  expressly  appointed  :  the  whole  Florentine  nu^tracy 
iraa  then  cited  to  appear,  as  well  as  every  nnofficial  citizen  who 
waB  suspected  of  having  in  any  way  favoured  an  appeal  to  arms 
against  the  church. 

To  answer  this  summons  Messer  Bonate  Barbadoria  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  exceedingly  eloquent,  Alessandro  dell'  Ant«lla, 
and  Domenico  di  Silvestro,  both  eminent  lawyers,  were  after 
much  consultation  despatched  to  Avignon.  Barbodoh  in  an 
eloquent  Biscourse  which  drew  tears  from  the  Italian  cardinals, 
vho  were  all  in  favour  of  Florence,  insisted  that  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  French  legates  was  the  true  and  only  occa- 
aion  of  the  war.  He  dwelt  on  the  loi^  and  continued  attach- 
ment of  Florence  to  the  Holy  See,  recapitulated  in  historical 
order  the  various  wars,  peisecationa  and  insults  she  had  sus- 
tained in  its  defence,  from  the  time  of  Barbarossa  downwards ; 
he  asserted  that  misgovemment  was  always  the  primary  cause 
of  rebeUion  and  therefore  the  crime  of  resistance,  if  crime  it 
were,  should  be  laid  to  the  governors  not  the  governed,  and 
still  less  to  the  Florentines  who  took  up  arms  to  preserve  their 
lives  and  liberty.  He  t^ea  exposed  the  Bolognese  legate's 
wit^ednesB  in  first  maMng  hypocritical  professions  of  friendship, 
then  cruelly  refusing  food  to  a  starving  people,  and  afterwards 
treacherously  loosing  a  band  of  rapacious  soldiers  on  their 
plains  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  very  harvest  to  which  a 
famishing  nation  were  eagerly  looking  for  their  sustenance ; 
and  this  on  purpose  to  bow  their  spirit  and  fiuihtate  Aeir  sub- 
jugation. If  these  things  were  done  by  the  Pope's  command, 
then  had  Florence  just  reason  to  complain  of  injaiy  and  ingra- 
litade  from  the  pontiff ;  but  if  nithout,  then  it  was  the  l^tes 
that  merited  his  supreme  displeasure,  not'the  Florentine  people, 
who  only  repelled  their  insufferable  tyranny. 

"  Cast  thine  ^es  0  holy  father,"  he  psssionately  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Cast  thine  ejes  od  ihoae  misenble  cities  that  under 
"  the  rule  of  these  govemors  have  been  treated  as  the  vilest 
"  slaves ;  let  the  dreadful  fiite  of  Faenza  move  thy  pi^,  a  prej 
■'  as  it  has  become  to  thine  own  legate's  relentless  mynoidoofl '. 
"  O  uuhap[7  city !  O  iricked  deed !  Who  will  not  weep  when 
"  I  tell  him  of  citizens,  matrons,  and  innocent  virgins ;  nay 
' '  even  the  holy  sisteihood  themselves,  being  dragged  from  their 
"  paternal  roo&  and  sacred  dwellii^,  and  forced  to  submit  to 
"  the  brutal  pasBions  of  a  licentious  soldieiy !  When  I  tell  of 
"  multitudes  of  t^d  women  and  young  children  driven  naked 
"  bom  their  homes  and  sent  to  beg  their  bread  about  the 
"  woiid !  These  are  the  works  of  thy  legates ;  this  b  their 
"  sanctity,  their  piety,  tlieir  justice  1  And  these  wrongs, 
"  if  thou  dost  not  remedy  but  instead  thereof  persecutest 
"  tliose  who  have  boldly  resisted  them ;  remember  that  God 
"  will  one  day  judge  thee,  and  then,  what  will  be  hie  conaidera- 
"  tioD  of  such  acts  in  the  awful  condemnation  of  the  worid? 
"  Was  it  not  thy  office  as  pastor  of  all  the  Christian  flock  on 
"  seeing  us  oppressed  in  a  way  that  even  tA  infiddls  wonid 
"  have  been  shameful ;  was  it  not  I  say,  Uiy  duty  to  rebuke 
"  thy  iu&mons  ministars  rather  than  drive  us  to  the  neces- 
"  sity  of  arming  in  our  own  defence  ?  Was  it  not  thy  du^  to 
"  curb  thy  rapacious  and  ambitious  legate?  Thou  sbouldat 
"  have  quenched  the  fira  that  began  to  bum;  thou  shouldst 
"  have  defended  the  liberty  of  thy  children ;  thou  shouldst 
"  have  remembered  the  benefits  conferred  by  onr  nation  on  the 
"  Roman  priesthood,  and  have  gratelully  defended  their  cause 
"  against  the  world.  Either  vro ;  only  for  having  dared  to 
"  defend  our  country  our  wives  onr  children  and  oar  libert;y ; 
"  are  to  be  branded  as  the  authors  of  this  war ;  or  else  thy  legate 
"  the  spring  and  source  of  every  evil ;  tiie  industrious  and 
"  malignant  disturber  of  our  national  tranqidllity  I  Certes  holy 
"  bther  if  thou  wiahest  to  judge  uprigl^  and  to  suppress 
"  every  wayward  passion  as  becomes  the  vicar  of  Christ  than 
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"  vilt  not  detect  in  our  oonduct  a  (xaae  for  tUs  war,  nor  find 
"  that  we  bsve  foiled  in  any  point  of  daty ;  we  hare  only 
"  yielded  to  neceBsily ;  we  have  never  committed  a.  single  act 
"  against  thy  dignity  or  auUiority,  or  E^ainst  the  church  of 
"  Borne ;  but  we  have  endeaToured  to  bridle  (hoee  whose 
"  frantic  and  impetuous  ambition  so  foully  attempted  to  deprive 
"  us  of  life  and  liberty.  For  these  reasons,  most  holy  fiUher, 
"  TOuchsaie  to  shield  us  tJiy  children  from  a  stranger's  riolenoe ; 
"  reoa!  thy  wonted  commieeration,  and  the  mercy,  and  the 
"  dtaiity  that  so  well  become  a  pontiff ;  and  let  the  arms  that 
"  we  haTesooften  wielded  agaiusttyrauts,  kings,  and  emperors, 
"  to  ddend  the  church  of  C^od  and  the  states  of  thy  predeccs- 
**  aors,  now  plead  with  Aee  to  take  us  under  thy  holy  prot«c- 
"  tion.  Remember  that  necessity  alone  has  constrained  ub  to 
**  a  course  where  we  seek  for  nothing  but  safety,  the  defence  of 
"  onr  oomitry,  and  the  preeerration  of  our  liberty.  If  notwith- 
"  standing  this  thou  deemeet  fit  to  condemn  and  brand  us  with 
"  some  heavy  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  our  enemies  wish  and 
"  publicly  declare  to  be  thy  resolve,  we  will  endeavour  to  bear 
"  it  meekly  by  imploring  the  ssaistance  of  Him  who  never 
"  abandoned  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Mm;  the  unerring 
"  advocate  and  defender  of  the  innocent." 

Hunnurs  both  of  applause  and  dissatisfaction  ran  confiisedly 
thmu^  the  court  and  its  numerous  auditon,  amongst  whom 
the  general  feeUng  was  in  favour  of  Florence  but  the  sentence 
was  deferred  until  a  future  day ;  yet  not  to  leave  the  ambas- 
■adors  unanswered  the  pontiff  replied  in  substance  as  foUows. 

"  We  have  listened,  O  Florentines,  to  eveiything,  both  rele- 
"  vant  and  irrelevant,  that  you  have  with  the  greatest  industiy 
"  been  able  to  collect  in  your  defence,  and  we,  as  you  have 
"  advised  ns  will  endeavour  to  bear  ourselves  justly,  and 
"  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  anger  nor  blinded 
"  by  pr^udice  in  the  formation  of  our  judgment ;  neither 
"  will  we  listen  to  calumny,  but  give  ear  only  to  the  sacred 
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truth.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  advise  you  also  to  drop  aU 
this  commiBeratiiig  and  piteous  language  as  welt  ta  ererj 
other  artifice  and  seductive  fonn  of  Bpeech,  which  are  merely 
fitted  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  judge,  and  frankly  join  as 
in  seekii^  toi  the  simple  truth.  I  now  ask  you,  seeing  tint 
Florence  aided,  or  rather  was  the  cause  of  liberating  the 
ecclesiastical  cities,  (for  you  know  this  to  be  truth,  and  vfait 
is  generally  nototious  can  scaicely  be  denied :)  what  Fsasan 
can  yon  give  for  having  done  so  ?  Cert«s  the  leaaim  yon 
iJl^,  the  asaomption  of  arms  in  self-defence  at  first  seems 
good  and  rational  because  all  have  a  right  to  defend  lltem- 
selves  from  iiyuij.  But  if  a,  man  use  his  arms,  not  to  state 
off  external  violence,  but  to  mnrdet  him  whom  be  only  bub- 
pects  and  feara,  this  is  homicide  and  worthy  of  present  too- 
demnation.  You  Florentines  marched  your  anniea  to  CittA 
di  Castello,  to  Perugia,  to  Bologna,  to  besiege  the  dtadeb  at 
the  church  and  expel  her  governors ;  this,  be  it  said  with  til 
deference,  is  not  defending  yourselves  against  aggression  but 
doing  violence  to  others ;  not  driving  danger  from  yonr  own 
doors  but  carrying  it  to  your  neighbours'  dwellings.  Bat 
why  speak  of  fear  and  suspicion  when  it  is  well  known  yon 
were  not  moved  by  these  reasons,  but  by  mere  hatied; 
nevertheless  let  us  for  the  present  leave  Bolc^na  Pemgift 
and  Citt&  di  Castello,  which  you  have  excited  to  revolt  and 
laid  siege  to  their  citadels ;  let  us  conclude  that  their  near 
neighbourhood  did  give  you  some  reasonable  cause  of  aas^ 
cion  and  of  feai ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  AscoU  in  Ia 
Marca,  and  the  other  towns  and  dties  of  that  province  so 
distant  £rom  you  ?  Sorely  neither  fear  nor  suspicion  but  a 
determined  hatred  of  the  church  could  move  you  to  make  tkttti 
revolt !  It  was  not  only  to  diminish  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity in  Italy  but  to  destroy  it  altogether  that  you  thus  acted, 
and  yet  you  call  yourselves  children  of  the  Roman  church: 
Not  perceiving  that  your  conduct  is  that  of  a  son  laying 
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violent  httnda  on  bis  own  parent  rather  than  on  a  stranger  ! 
Toa  tiy  to  cast  odium  upon  the  l^ates ;  yoa  tLccuae  them  of 
having  erected  fortresseB  in  erery  city  like  very  tTmols,  and 
you  lay  the  whole  crime  of  rebellion  to  their  charge.  Of  the 
citadels  we  ouraelTes  do  not  approve  if  the  citizens  can  be 
reasonably  governed  without  them ;  but  as  high-fed  horses 
become  restive  for  lack  of  exercise,  so  do  our  subjects  wax 
proud  and  insubordinate  by  times  if  the  reins  of  government 
be  held  too  lightly,  and  ofton  require  more  ponerful  bridling. 
We  are  r^t  willing  to  confess  that  every  Intimate  govern- 
ment is  designed  for  the  people's  benefit  in  order  that  they 
may  live  securely  and  peaceably,  and  that  those  troublesome 
audacious  citizens  who  swarm  in  every  state  shall  not  dare 
to  disturb  society  against  the  will  of  better  men. 
"  Bnt  as  to  the  offence  with  which  you  charge  these  minis- 
ters, it  is  plain  that  not  a  single  city  revolted  until  urged  on 
by  your  promises  and  perauasions ;  so  that  to  you  only  must 
be  imputed  the  crime,  and  not  to  our  lieutenants.  Finally, 
yon  lament  vrith  infinite  feeling  the  unhappy  fate  of  Faenza, 
as  if  this  calunity  were  not  directly  occasioned  by  Bologneee 
rebellion;  for  the  English  never  would  have  occupied  that 
city  had  Bologna  only  rem^ed  faith&l ;  and  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  whoever  occasioned  the  revolt  of  Bologna  caused 
also  the  miserable  exterminataon  of  Faenza's  citizens ;  and 
consequently  for  this,  in  common  with  every  other  iiqniy,  we 
may  justly  complain  of  you.  We  desired  thus  briefly  to 
answer  your  oration  without  afBrming  anything,  but  only 
arguing  the  point  in  order  that  when  final  sentence  is  given, 
"  it  may  also  be  given  justly  "  *. 

Several  days  elapsed  in  going  throt^h  the  forms  of  investi' 
gadon,  daring  which  the  Florentine  deputies  preserved  their 
bold  and  manly  dignity  both  in  word  and  aclian  until  the  day 
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of  final  judgment  when  oil  further  mockeiy  ended  by  a  wither- 
ing Bentence  of  excommunication. 

Their  aouls  were  solenmly  condemned  to  the  pains  of  hell ; 
fire  and  water  were  interdicted ;  their  persons  and  prt^»erty 
ouUawed  in  every  Christian  land,  and  they  veie  finally  declared 
knfiil  prey  for  all  who  choee  to  Bell  plunder  or  kill  diem  as 
though  thej  were  mere  alaves  or  infidels.  On  beaiing  ihia, 
Barbadori,  a  bold  advocatd  and  ardent  patriot,  threw  himself 
in  great  emotion  on  bis  knees  before  a  crucifix  that  adorned 
the  hall,  and  bare-headed  in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice  so  loud 
and  clear  as  to  be  heard  fay  pope  and  cardinals,  made  this  awM 
demand  for  justice. 

"  To  thee,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1  from  this  unholy  sentance 
"  pronounced  by  thy  vicar  permit  me  to  appeal  in  that  tre- 
"  mendous  day  wherein  thou  ahalt  appear  to  judge  the  world 
"  without  distinction  of  persons  in  thy  sight !  Ueanwfaile,  O 
"  thou  most  just  and  incorruptible  judge,  vouchsafe  to  defend 
"  our  repubUc  firom  the  cniel  blaqihemy  even  now  fiilminated 
"  against  it,  with  what  pretonce  of  justice  to  thee  is  manifest," 
and  concluding  with  the  Psalmist "  Bt^uiiat  m»  D«u»  talutarix 
mmu  adiutor  m«ut  etto,"  &a. 

This  grave  scene  drew  the  eyes  of  every  one  on  Bartwdori : 
by  some  he  was  called  rash,  and  bold,  and  presumptuous ; 
others  ridiculed  him  as  a  rnndmftp ;  and  certain  of  the  high 
priest's  servants  even  shouldered  him  roughly  in  the  throng. 
The  tunbessadoT  stood. unmoved;  but  even  here,  in  die  veiy 
vortex  of  passion  and  corruption  there  were  still  some  generous 
^irits  bold  and  honest  enou^  to  admire  and  praise  his  con- 
dtict ;  to  hail  it  as  a  brilliant  spark  of  antique  virtue  and  to 
declare  that  such  a  v<Hce  of  hbei^  could  only  issue  from  an 
Italian  breast  I  The  ambassadors  unable  to  do  more  for  their 
country,  with  difKculty  found  a  Piedmontese  notary  daring 
enot^h  to  draw  up  a  formal  protestation  against  the  vahdi^  of 
this  sentence,  for  which  he  was  afterwEtrds  persecuted,  and 
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finally  baiiiahed  bom  Avignon  and  Etll  the  eccleBiastical  states ; 
but  taldng  iiltitnat«  refuge  in  Florence  vbb  there  honoutabl; 
received  and  rewarded.  An  edict  goon  after  appeared  declaring 
it  criminal  for  all  puhlic  o£Eicers  civil  or  ecclesiastical  to  moleat 
any  individnal  by  the  authority  of  this  anathema,  in  which  the 
"  Eight  of  War "  and  other  citizens  were  especially  named, 
under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property  *. 

When  the  effects  of  excommunication  were  beginning  to  be 
felt  fkction  superstition  and  devotion  raised  their  threefold 
voice  against  the  eioht  :  no  city  they  declared  cotdd  prosper 
that  was  deprived  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  many  that  perhaps 
made  light  of  this,  yet  finding  their  property  plundered  both 
l>y  sea  and  laud,  united  in  the  cry ;  for  church  galleys  scoured 
the  seas  and  compelled  Florence  to  oppose  the  pontifT  even  on 
that  element.  Bending  for  a  while  before  the  blast  the 
seigDoiy  partly  soothed  the  public  agitation  by  despatching  a 
new  embassy  to  negotiate  peace ;  of  this  fiarbadori  wee  again 
a  member,  but  ere  it  reached  Avignon  the  Bretons  conducted 
by  Robert  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  afterwards  the  andpope  Clement 
VII.  were  already  arrived  at  Asti.  Little  hope  therefore  re- 
mained of  an  honourable  accommodation,  and  as  Barbadori 
declared  in  his  former  oration  that  the  "  Florentines  having 
enjoyed  liberty  for  four  hundred  years  it  had  become  a  part  of 
their  very  nature  and  all  were  ready  to  sacrifice  life  itself  in 
the  cause "  they  now  proved  the  assertion  by  pushing  on  the  war 
with  double  v^ur.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  France  England 
and  Naples  to  justify  their  conduct  and  deprecate  the  rigorous 
execution  of  Pope  Gregory's  censure,  while  to  manifest  their 
own  firmness  the  seignoiy  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  declared  the 
Florentine  republic  to  be  content  vrith  the  conduct  of  its  vrar 
magistrates,  not  only  by  continuii^  them  in  office  for  six  months 
longer,  but  also  by  sending  to  each  with  great  pomp  and  public 
ceremony,  besides  silver  urns  and  other  valuable  presents,  a 
*  Scip.  Amminio,  btom  FioraDtJiu,  lib.  xiii.,  p.  697. 
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Bhield  and  penooii  with  their  family  device,  and  over  it  in  golden 
'  letters  the  word  Libebtas.  About  tbia  period  too,  altlioa^ 
excommunicated  expreaaly  bj  name,  and  in  the  public  mind  ob- 
noxious to  all  the  coneequencea  of  a  cuise  bo  deep  and  startling 
as  that  lately  uttered,  these  magistrates  were  nererthelesa  hailed 
bj  public  acclamatiou  as  the  "Eioht  Saints  of  tee  Was"*. 

At  once  foreseeing  that  Bologna  would  be  the  first  aiul  priu- 
cipal  object  of  attack  and  that  its  defence  would  necessarily 
devolve  on  Florence,  Ridolfo  da  Varano  Lord  of  Camerino,  a 
edacious  and  expert  captain,  was  appointed  to  command  her 
armies  and  consequently  to  defend  Bol(^na,  where  already 
under  two  resident  ambassadors  Florentine  influence  had  be- 
come paramount.  Two  thousand  lances  under  this  general  were 
marched  in  July  to  that  city  while  all  the  mountain  passes  were 
strongly  guarded  and  the  peasantry  ordered  to  retire  with  their 
cattle  into  fenced  towns,  the  protection  of  Florence  beii^  left 
phndpally  to  Milanese  soldiers  f.  Meanwhile  the  Bretons 
continued  their  march  through  Aleuutdiia  Tortona  and  Pia- 
cenza  on  Ferrara,  without  any  opposition  from  either  Visconte ; 
fot  Galeazzo  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Gregory, 
and  Bemabo  veiy  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  ferocious  and  unscrupulous  veterans 
in  the  heart  of  his  country.  After  a  short  halt  in  the  Meodly 
state  of  Ferrara  the  company  resumed  its  march,  and  by  a 
priest's  treachety  gained  possession  of  Monte  Georgio  a  town 
only  twelve  miles  from  Bologna.  Here  the  cardinal  put  every 
man  woman  and  child  above  six  years  old  to  the  edge  of  the  sword 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stelani,  Lib.  ii..  Rub.  tmt^  with  Florence  B«n»b6  Mipo- 

7Bi. — 8.  AmmlnW,  lib.  liii.,  p.  696.  Iilcd  not  w  violate  iLa  tape't  tsii- 

— MuxhiiTelli,  Lib.  iii.  toiy,  uid  no  othor  iniler  meDtiDIU  thv 

t  SiBmondi,  on  ths  nuthoritj  of  Che-  force.      (Vide  Siimondi,  toI.  t.,  p. 

rabino  GhirardiMi  (Lib.  iiT.  p.  349),  166).  See  dm  M»r.  di  Coppo  SWftmi, 

Hj<,  tb>t  Stc  hundred  luic«>,  under  (Lib.  ix..  Rub.  760),  who  poritiniT 

Count    Lnciut  Lando,  wero   tent   to  drniei,  for  the  abon  reaion,  that  inj 

Bologna  bj  Bemab^  of  whoie  lallh  Milanese  troopi  entered  Bologna. 
Sidi^  wu  doubtful.     But  bf  hi) 
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in  order  to  strike  terror  through  Bologna,  and  he  backed  it  hj 
the  offer  of  a  general  anmestj  for  all  tliat  would  promptlj 
return  to  their  allegiance  *. 

This  t^iparent  lenity  conpled  with  the  fearful  devastation  of 
their  conntiy  caused  Bome  to  waver  and  occasioned  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council  where  the  Florentines  assisted:  the  result 
was  a  Btroi^  resolution  to  defend  their  liberty  and  maintain 
the  alliance  of  Florence,  and  sooner  than  return  to  the  haughty 
and  insolent  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  they  had  so  long 
suffered,  to  undergo  the  heaviest  calamities  as  freemen.  The 
fuiy  of  Robert  was  unbounded  at  this  spirited  reply.  "  Tell 
them  then"  said  this  Christian  prelate,  "  that  I  will  not  stir  a 
Step  from  this  city,  nor  take  rest  nor  pleasure  until  I  steep  my 
hands  and  feet  in  their  heart's  blood  "  |. 

This  savage  burst  of  impetuosity  only  served  to  draw  more 
closely  the  alliance  of  Florence  and  Bolc^na,  and  Robert  failing 
to  gain  the  latter  by  &ir  means  entered  into  a  consforacy  with 
some  of  the  Pepoli  faction  to  have  it  by  treachery.  While 
thus  proceeding  his  army  continued  its  cruel  ravels  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  Ridolfo  to  battle  ;  but  this  waiy  chief  mis- 
trustful of  internal  treachery,  held  firm  to  the  ramparts  and 
equally  resisted  the  enemy's  taunts  and  his  own  people's  impa- 
tience, for  he  felt  that  the  fate  of  Bologna  would  decide  the 
war.  Leonardo  Aretino  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  these 
events,  and  therefore  may  almost  be  wnsidered  a  cotemporaiy 
historian,  tells  us  that  people  still  spoke  in  Ms  time  of  Ridolfo's 
prudent  and  facetious  answer  to  the  cardinal,  who  &iling  to 
provoke  him  to  a  battle  or  any  external  movement,  at  lengili 
sent  a  direct  message  to  know  why  be  would  not  march  out  and 
meet  him.  To  this  Itidolfo  coolly  replied,  "  My  reason/or  net 
going  out  it  juit  became  I  do  wit  with  to  l«t  you  in."  And  he 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  the  sospiciDn  of  a  secret 

•  Cron.  i'  Incerto,  p.  206,  te. — li^oa,    minlo,  Lib.  liil,,  p.  698. 

Afetino,  Lib.  nil,  fblio  163. — Poggio    ■*■  Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,p.49. — CnmicbcRo 

~      "    iii.,  p.  47.— S.  Am-    d'  Iocnto,|>.  208. 
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intercouiBe  between  the  cardinal  aad  some  mslcoateiits  'whom 
he  afterwards  detected  and  executed.  This  preserved  order 
vithin,  while  a  romantic  event  from  without  lowered  the  Bretons' 
repatation  and  increased  Florentine  confidence. 

The  Bretons  had  a  white  baimer  witbthe  following  diatich. 

Ahon  H  ledn  qui  purdft  mu, 
O  l(H  Bertona  o'  "  Libektu  :" 

and  thus  tnisting  te  the  imagined  tenxir  of  their  ferodty  two 
Fienchmea  of  the  pc^'a  army,  witJi  permisekm  bom  both  sides, 
entered  the  city  where  they  boldly  charged  the  Floroatinee  with 
having  excited  Bologna  to  rebel  against  ite  liege  lord,  offering  in 
a  haughty  blustering  Utue  te  prove  their  words  with  their  sw(»ds 
against  any  who  dared  to  accept  the  challenge.  After  a  sluurt 
pause  Bette  Bifii^  a  young  Florentine  genttetnao  stepped  for- 
ward, gave  them  the  lie,  and  accepted  the  defiance  :  his  frimd 
Ouido  di  Asciaup  a  Senese,  instantly  followed ;  all  four  throwing 
down  their  hats,  which  accoiding  to  the  maimers  c^  the  age 
were  taken  up  by  their  respective  antagonists  while  Guido 
exclaimed  we  will  presently  show  you  ^e  difference  between 
meeting  armed  men  in  the  field  and  beating  out  the  brains  of 
infants  against  the  walla  of  captured  citiea. 

A  day  of  battle  was  appointed  ;  the  lists  inclosed ;  and  in 
presence  of  both  boats  tlie  combatants  magnificently  armed  and 
mounted  sprang  forward  to  the  charge.  Bette 's  antagonist  fell, 
but  before  the  Florentine  could  turn  and  close  be  was  already 
remounted  and  ready  te  engage:  again  they  dashed  against 
each  other  and  again  the  Breten  fell,  and  as  actively  remounted. 
Upon  this  Betto  disdainfiJly  called  te  him  to  prepare  for  a  third 
tilt,  promising  that  he  should  not  again  rise  and  vault  into  his 
saddle  so  easily  as  he  had  done :  at  the  third  encounter  Bette's 
lance  bore  the  Breton  from  his  seat  and  kid  him  prostrate  with 
a  ghastly  wound,  then  leaping  from  his  horse  and  placing  the 
left  knee  on  his  antagonist's  breast  b^m  te  unbuckle  his  hel- 
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met  for  the  deatl>-bLow,  and  would  soon  have  despatched  him 
had  not  the  cardinal  suddeDly  called  out  "  Be  content  Betto 
and  spare  his  life  for  he  is  jour  prieoner."  "  If  he  confess  aa 
much,"  answered  the  Floreatine,  "I  will  with  all  my  heart 
make  your  revereaoe  a  present  of  him."  The  Frencbmau 
acknowledged  himself  conquered,  and  Betto  after  taking  his 
sword  and  dagger  delivered  him  into  the  prelate's  hands. 
During  this  encounter  tiie  oUier  champions  were  not  idle :  Guido 
di  Aaciano  and  his  ants^nist  tilted,  wounded,  and  unhorsed 
each  other ;  hut  t^e  Seneee  soon  recovered  himself  while  his 
enemy  lay  motionless  on  the  grass  and  became  his  prisoner. 
Thus  ended  the  combat  and  the  cardinal  immediately  presented 
both  horses  and  arms  with  a  silver  belt  of  great  value  to  the 
sictore*. 

The  audacious  vaunting  of  these  Bretons  was  thenceforward 
a  little  subdued,  but  their  cruelty  augmented  every  moment : 
haring  no  chance  of  Bologna  they  spread  fiercely  over  the 
land;  towns  saneiidered  on  conditions  that  were  instantly 
swept  away  like  cobwebs ;  houses  were  plundered  and  people 
massacred,  even  to  the  uew-boin  babes  that  clui^  unconscious 
to  their  mothers'  breast :  at  length  satiated  as  it  were  with  mtir- 
der  blood  and  ruin  they  demanded  winter  quarters.  Galeotto 
Molotesta  who  alone  remained  faithful,  was  recompensed  by 
receiving  a  pontifical  command  to  deliver  up  the  city  of  Cesina 
for  that  purpose  and  here,  tempted  by  an  nnviolated  town,  tiheir 
liceuDousness  again  buret  forth :  the  dtizens  were  pillaged 
their  wives  and  daughters  dishonoored ;  no  remorse ;  no  shame ; 
no  restraint  on  their  passions ;  cupidity  avarice  and  eensualilj 
were  their  only  law,  cruelty  their  guide  and  governor.  Every 
place,  private  or  public,  sacred  or  divine,  became  their  prey ; 
neither  age  nor  sex,  great  or  small,  masculine  or  feminine, 
escaped  their  guilty  passions ;  none  were  spared,  none  respected, 

i.,  p.  xl™i. — S.  Am- 
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even  convents  were  violated  and  sacred  virgicB  shared  the 
universal  destiny :  and  all  this  time,  neither  by  word  nor  deed, 
nor  by  the  s%hteBt  show  of  displeasiire  did  tbe  Cardinal  of 
Genera  attempt  for  a  sin^e  instant  to  check  their  devilish 
course  *.  Complaints  multiplied,  lamentations  were  onheeded, 
shame  banished,  lust  and  cruelty  became  more  rampant,  and 
death  and  hell  seemed  to  stalk  through  the  devoted  city.  At 
last,  in  FebruBiy  1377  the  maddened  citizens  rose  in 
a  body  and  killing  three  hundred  of  these  miscFeants 
drove  the  rest  into  a  quarter  called  tbe  Murata  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them :  on  seeing  this  Cardinal  Robert  instantly  sent 
Malatesta  to  the  .insurgents  to  acknowledge  the  bolt  of  his 
troops  and  their  well-merited  chaatiBement,  but  with  a  Btrange 
misuse  of  words  granting  an  amnesty  on  condition  of  the  city 
gates  being  re-opened  and  a  friendly  intercourse  resumed. 
Their  own  lord  being  the  bearer  of  this  message  the  offer  was 
accepted,  for  the  citizens  as  yet  knew  not  Robert  of  Geneva, 
and  even  Malatesta  was  deceived.  Silently  dooming  Cesina  to 
utter  destroction,  and  determined  to  make  it  sure,  he  ordered 
Hawkwood  to  move  up  his  troops  from  Faenza  and  asmst ;  and 
seeing  tlie  latter  hesitate,  for  even  the  robber  Hairicwood  was  a 
moment  shocked !  added  impetuonsly  "I  teant  blood — Mood"! 
Hawkwood  brought  up  his  men.  The  fears  of  the  inhabitants 
thus  lulled  and  the  troops  in  readiness,  this  band  of  hell-hounds 
were  all  at  once  cost  loose  on  their  victims,  and  from  three  to 
five  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered,  not 
only  without  mercy  but  with  aggravated  crueltyf :  children  after 
being  snatched  from  their  cradles  and  stabbed,  or  dashed  against 
the  walla,  were  suspended  like  hogs  at  their  parents'  doors, 

*  Pog^o,  lib.  JL,  p.  £0.  OrvitiAttIo  (f  Ineerh,  dM  ootnopo- 

t  Set  Nkddo  dt    Uontecitini   (He-  iht,  Hja  SDDO.      Leon.  AretiDD  the 

mcnie   Storiclii,   <niL    xriii.,   Dellzio  iuib.       But   Poggio,   ud    eqiecnllr 

deglj    Erudite  ToKUi),    njt  2500,  Amminto,  who  ia  tstj  minate  uid 

but  itmgnm  with  (11  olber  authon.  careful  id  hit  fkcti,  nj  £000. 
He   ma,    bawerer,   ■   cotmaponiy. 
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these  agun  were  draped  forth  to  behold  the  bloody  Bight,  and 
then  murdered,  the  Cardinal  all  thia  ^rhile  screeching  for  blood : 
"  KiU,  kiU,  leave  none  alive*,"  was  lua  exckmatioa !  This  at 
least  was  men^.  Few  did  escape !  no  rank,  no  age,  no  eex,  no 
calling ;  none  were  delivered  from  the  homicide :  soma  were 
bntchered  in  the  streets,  some  in  the  squares,  in  the  churchee ; 
nsy  on  the  very  altars  themselves  young  children  who  had  fled 
thither  for  refuge  were  promptly  sacrificed.  Confusion  filled 
the  city;  shrieks,  wailings,  and  screams  of  horror  rang  through 
tlie  air,  mingled  with  ruffian  shouts  and  hellish  execrations ;  while 
ovar  ^^^  "Jion  above  the  din  were  heard  the  shriller  accents  of 
the  furious  priest,  "  KiU,  kill,  leave  not  a  lotd  alive,"  and  he 
too  hterally  was  obeyed !  From  the  softly  breathing  babe  to  the 
laughing  girl ;  from  the  blushing  maiden  and  pale-faced  nun 
to  the  decent  matron  and  the  bed-rid  man ;  the  priest  at  the 
altar ;  the  hooded  monk ;  servants,  masters,  fathers,  mothers, 
sons ;  all  were  murdered ;  save  those  the  English  suffered  to 
escape '.  The  English  at  Faenza,  saith  Ammirato,  pillaged  to 
the  uttermost  but  spared  life ;  and  even  here  they  allowed  all 
they  could  to  escape,  for  their  object  was  plunder  not  blood  ; 
wherefore  their  conduct  may  be  esteemed  perfect  mildness  in 
comparison  to-  that  of  the  Bretons  at  Geaina.  The  whole 
population  would  have  thus  been  annihilated  if  Hawkwood'a 
White  Company,  having  no  vengeance  to  satisfy,  had  not  only 
allowed  but  even  assisted  the  evasion  of  manyj. 

This  was  the  act  of  a  Christian  pastor  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  a  Christian  pope !  the  apostle's  successor,  the  self- 
denominated  representative  of  that  Being  who  brou^t  "  peace 
and  good-will  on  earth,"  whose  lof^  character  and  divine 
attributes  have  been  and  still  are  more  distorted  and  bshioned 
to  suit  the  nefarious  designs  of  civilised  man,  than  over  was 

*  Siniiaiidi,  toL  v.,  p.  16B.  Lib.  ii^  pp.  SO,  SI. — 3.  Amminio, 

t  Banimegui,  Ittor.  FiDT,,Lib.iT,,  pp.  Ub.  liil,  p.  704.  —  Siunondi,  tdI  t., 
S77,  678,  &«.—  Pogpo  Bmciolini,    p.  167. 
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the  hardest  iron  ^rbich  is  taken  from  the  earth  and  forged  for 
ite  most  delicate  cultivatioD.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  who  had  not  even  the  Bretons'  slender  provocation  would 
have  eternally  di^raced  his  coontiy  if  he  could  ever  have  been 
considered  better  than  a  daring  robber  and  ruthless  homicide 
whose  only  admirable  quali&s  were  high  military  talent  and 
unoonqoerable  intrepidity,  and  bis  descendants,  if  any  exist, 
would  do  well  not  t«  boast  of  theb  ancestor.  This  massacre 
caused  universal  indignation;  funeral  serrice  was  performed 
in  all  the  churchea  at  Perugia,  and  every  town  of  the  league 
followed  their  example,  for  it  was  far  beyond  the  barbari^  at 
both  age  and  countiy. 

Wben  the  siege  of  Bolc^a  was  rused  Florence  expected  an 
immediate  attack  on  her  own  territory ;  but  the  eight  were 
inde&tigable  ;  all  the  mountain  passee  were  rapidly  occupied 
t^  numerous  reinforcements ;  Malestroit  and  John  of  Buda 
were  bribed  not  to  enter  the  Florentine  state  even  at  tlie  pon- 
tiff's  command,  and  the  army  was  augmented  by  fourteen  hun- 
dred lances  and  a  thousand  infantiy  which  were  kept  oonti- 
nually  hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  Bretons*.  Or^orf  after 
some  extravagant  demands  dismissed  the  Florentine  ambassa- 
dors, and  banished  all  others  of  that  nation  from  Avignon 
except  Cardinal  Corsisi ;  without  permitting  even  a  hope  of 
reconciliatdon,  but  on  the  contrary  resolving  to  proceed  in  person 
to  Italy  and  direct  the  war.  This  redoubled  the  ardour  of 
Florence ;  the  league  was  more  firmly  cemented ;  Perugia  and 
Assisi  were  reconciled;  towns  and  passes  were  reenforced; 
rewards  and  honours  distributed ;  and  even  Hawkwood  himself 
was  persuaded  by  a  salary  of  250,000  florins  a  year  to  join  the 
confederacy  with  five  hundred  lances  and  five  hundred  archers 
besides  his  Englishmen.  All  this  was  however  somewhat 
balanced  by  the  defection  of  Ridolfo  da  Varano  who  either  jea- 
lous of  Hawkwood  or  with  a  promise  of  being  confirmed  in  the 

*  BoDiDMgni,  Lib.  It.,  p.  £77. 
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lordBhip  of  Fabriano ;  of  perhaps  otherwise  disgusted,  joined 
the  pope  and  carried  with  him  the  town  of  Fabriano  which  be 
then  held  for  Florence.  Public  indignation  burst  out  at  this 
intelligence ;  be  waa  instantly  degraded  &om  the  rank  of  citi- 
zen which  had  been  conferred  on  him;  his  image  painted, 
hanging  by  the  feet  as  a  traitor,  on  the  moat  conspicuous  build- 
ings of  the  town,  and  orders  issued  to  all  the  Florentine 
captains  and  allies  to  ravage  his  lauds  and  do  him  every  pos- 
sible mischief*.  The  eioht  were  confirmed  in  office  for  six 
months  longer  and  another  board  of  equal  numbers  created 
expressly  to  take  a  strict  account  of  all  ecclesiasdcal  property, 
speci^ring  what  vras  sufficieut  for  the  possessors  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  respectability ;  but  with  powers  to  sell  as  much  of  the 
remainder  as  would  realize  100,000  florins  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  protect  the  purchasers  against  all  consequences  |. 

LoDg  before  Varano's  defection  Gr^ory  had  left  Avignon 
and  after  havii^  been  coolly  received  at  Genoa  and  honoured 
at  Pisa  be  arrived  at  Cometo  in  November  where  he  was  soon 
welcomed  by  the  news  of  Bolsena's  revolt  and  the  total  defeat 
of  a  detachment  sent  by  him  against  Viterbo  with  the  loss  of 
eigh^  gentlemen  of  whom  twenty  were  knights  of  the  highest 
rank.  These  repeated  disasters  rather  inclined  him  towards  a 
peace,  and  one  more  embassy  arrived  from  Florence  to  attend 
on  him  in  Borne  by  his  own  request;.  The  Florentines  bad 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stir  up  that  city  to  rebellion ;  but  the 
Romans  had  then  a  free  goTemment  of  thirteen  bannerets  who 
carried  the  standards  and  represented  the  different  divisions  of 
Some :  they  were  also  anxious  to  reestablish  the  papal  see  and 
consequently  less  eager  for  revolution  than  those  towns  which 
had  suffered  more  from  ecclesiastical  oppression.  Gregory  had 
been  alao  promised  the  soverdgnty  on  his  arrival  at  Ostia,  and 
they  even  consented  to  eupprees  the  bannerets,  while  the  pope 

•  PoggJo,  Uh.  U.,  p.  52.— S.  Aiomi-    t  S.  Ammireto,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  702. 
nto.  Lib.  liU^  p.  705.  X  Ibid.,  p.  703. 
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engaged  to  confirm  cerbun  popularl;  elected  jadges  called 
"  Ezecntors  of  Justice  "  provided  they  would  give  Iiim  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  Florence  on  hearing  of  this  negotiation 
which  occorred  ae  eaiij  as  December  1376,  made  one  more 
attempt  to  enlist  Borne  in  the  common  cause,  and  therefore 
addreased  the  following  letter  to  that  city:  it  was  writlen 
by  the  celebrated  Goluccio  Salutati,  aitd  urged  the  bannerets 
to  an  uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  public  liberty. 

"  To  the  iUustnooa  men  our  honoured  brethren,  the  Ban- 
nereta  of  Rome. 

"  Although  we  have  hitherto  vainly  raised  oar  voice  in 
"  exhorting  you  to  defend  with  unshaken  courage  your  own 
"  and  Italian  hberty  and  although  the  only  fruit  of  our  en- 
"  deavours  has  been  some  few  letters  written  in  an  el^ant 
"  style  vainly  ornamented  with  fine  sentences ;  neverth^ess 
"  at  this  moment  when  we  behold  your  liberty  in  imminent 
"  danger  we  fear  not  to  repeat  once  more  our  sincere  and 
"  salutary  counsel. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,  O  beloved  brethren,  and  if  you  do  not 
"  willingly  blind  yourselves,  you  also  must  easily  perceive  it;  that 
"  the  sovereign  pontiff  whom  you  attend  wilji  eo  benevolent  a 
"  disposition  bears  no  affection  towards  your  city ;  he  loves 
"  not  the  dwelling :  it  is  not  to  reside  in  hia  own  see  for  the 
"  consolation  of  your  devout  people  that  brings  him  back,  but 
"  to  change  your  &«edom  into  servitude.  When  he  asks  for 
"  the  dismissal  of  your  magistral^  what  does  he  desire?  what 
"  does  he  hope,  if  not  to  pluck  down  the  coltuuu  of  Roman 
"  liberty?  what  check  will  remain  for  the  audacious,  what 
"  refuge  for  the  feeble,  if  your  sacred  body  on  whom  depend 
"  the  peace,  the  course,  and  tranqnillity  of  Borne,  be  dissolved 
"  at  the  pontiffs  arrival  ?  And  though  the  pope  should  reesta- 
"  blish  the  city  in  all  its  ancient  renown  and  beauty ;  though 
"  he  were  to  elerate  the  Bomana  to  all  the  mEyes^  of  their 
"  ancient  empire;  though  he  were  to  gild  your  widls  with  gold ; 
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"  jet  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of  freedom  it  nould  be  your 
"  duty  to  reject  it.     We  only  implore  you  to  conduct 
"  yourselves  as  becomes  Bonums  with  whom  rirtue 
"  and  liberty  are  hereditary  property. 

"  While  you  stall  are  able  and  that  there  yet  is  time;  while 
"  the  oppressor  of  domestic  freedom  is  not  within  your  walls, 
"  proride  for  yoor  safety ;  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
"  people.  The  moment  you  require  it^  the  very  instant  we 
"  receive  par  sigoal  we  will  aid  you  with  all  our  power  bs 
"  if  it  were  in  defence  of  our  own  freedom,  onr  own  individual 
"  safety ;  for  we  well  know  that  from  the  hour  that  your  people 
"  bow  to  the  yoke,  light  aa  it  may  at  first  appear,  we  ahall  not 
"  be  strong  enough  to  deliver  you"*. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  offer  of  three  thousand 
lances,  nor  was  the  exhortation  entirely  fruitless  ;  for  although 
militaiy  aesialance  was  rqected  the  Romans  made  better  terms 
with  Gregoiy,  but  did  not  receive  him  the  less  joyfully  on  his 
arrival  in  January  1377.  The  bannerets  indeed  laid  their 
official  ensigna  at  his  feet,  but  resumed  them  on  the  following 
day,  and  continued  their  independent  government  as  if  he  were 
□ot  present.  Those  Florentine  ambassadors  who  still  followed 
his  court  could  do  nothing  with  the  angry  pontdfT ;  he  demanded 
peace  on  his  own  terms,  they  on  theirs.  While  yet  at  Avig- 
non he  had  hstened  to  the  overtures  and  exhortations  of  Stunt 
Catherine  of  Siena,  (then  called  the  Blessed  Catherine)  whom 
the  Florentines,  to  show  their  anxiety  for  peace,  had  instructed 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  he  dismissed  her  with  full 
powers  to  treat;  but  nothing  followed.  The  papal  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Florence  in  August  and  insidiously  attempted 
to  stir  up  the  people  against  their  government,  especially 
against  the  eiqht  whom  they  denounced  as  ambitious  chiefs 
battening  on  public  misery  and  holding  office  long  beyond  the 
period  fixed  by  law;  while  under  the  specious  name  of  liberty 

•  Suinondi,  toI.  r.,  p.  169. 
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they  Yiere  Attempting  to  subjugate  the  people.  All  that  Gre- 
gory required  they  declared  wag  the  depositioa  of  these  men 
and  then  Florence  might  have  peace  on  her  own  terms.  The 
gonialonier  justified  tiie  Florentines,  reasserted  their  ardent 
desire  for  peace;  and  defended  the  Saints'  conduct  The 
pope  became  doubly  exasperated  at  this  proceeding  and  ren- 
dered hia  anathema  still  more  stringent ;  hut  he  waa  ill  obeyed 
in  Italy  and  the  Florentines  threw  off  every  restraint :  hitlierto 
tJiey  had  respected  the  interdict  and  closed  every  place  of 
worship,  but  now  the  priests  were  compelled  to  resume  their 
functions  and  celebrate  every  religious  rite  sB  if  no  censure 
had  ever  been  pronounced  *.  Previous  to  this  and  in  a  general 
council  open  to  eveiybody  where  more  than  a  thousand  citi- 
zens assembled,  the  Florentine  ambassadors  who  had  r^umed 
from  Avignon  proved  the  strenuous  exertions,  which  had  been 
made  to  restore  tranquillity  by  a  public  statement  that  700,000 
florins  had  been  offered  to  the  pope  for  peace,  and  all  to  be 
paid  in  six  years ;  but  that  he  demanded  more  than  a  million, 
with  other  concessions  so  extravagant  as  to  be  utterly  inad- 
missible. Besides  this  he  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
peace ;  but  with  the  help  of  God  and  bis  friends  he  would  one 
day  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Florence :  war  therefore  con- 
tiuued  to  devastate  Italy;  the  cruelty  of  the  Bretons  aug- 
mented ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Bolsena's  having  been 
retaken  with  horrid  slaughter,  fortune  everywhere  bvoured 
the  Florentines.  The  eight  were  again  elected  and  con- 
firmed in  their  office,  against  their  own  wishes,  until  February 
1379t. 

But  all  Italy  was  now  tired  and  the  ma  began  to  languish ; 
allies  were  sensibly  cooling  and  some  had  made  their  peace  : 
at  Bologna  faction  which  had  begun  to  work  in  March,  at  last 

*  Pog^o,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  S3.  —  8.  Amini-  +  Poggio,  Lib.  iL,  p.  St.  —  CroD, 
nfi,  Ijh.  liX.,  p.  707.  —  Siamondi,  i'  IncBrtn,  p.  212. —  8.  Ammlnto, 
Toi.  T.,  p.  172,  Lib.  liii.,  p.  709. 
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sacceeded  in  reetoring  tliat  city  to  the  church,  and  on  the 
twent^-fiiBt  of  August  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Anagni  stipulating 
that  a  pontifical  vicar  alone  was  to  reside  there  and  the  citj 
remain  in  all  other  respects  free.  The  Florentines  thus  deserted 
bjr  their  most  powerful  allj  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
vrar  became  generallj  anxious  and  even  clamorous  for  peace. 
and  the  Bishop  of  Urbino  a  new  papal  ambassador  artiiilly 
proposed  their  ally  Bemabo  Visconle  as  arbitrator.  This  at 
once  ronsed  their  suspicions,  for  Visconte  was  well  knowu  in 
Florence,  but  they  consented  and  a  congress  accordingly 
assembled  at  Sarzana  on  the  twelfth  of  March  1378.  The 
Florentines  were  not  deceived  ;  for  by  a  secret  t^ree- 
ment  Gr^iy  XI.  and  Bemabo  had  engaged  to 
indemnify  themaelvea  for  the  expenses  of  war  by  sacrificing 
the  republic  :  luckily  this  pontiff  died  in  March  and  saved  them 
800,000  florins  which  their  ally  had  kindly  consented  that  they 
should  pay  to  recover  the  pope's  favour. 

After  a  stormy  conclave  ruled  by  a  more  stormy  popula- 
tion, eight  French  cardinals  were  overcome  by  four  Italians 
and  a  pope  of  the  latter  nation-  was  elected  on  the  eighth 
April  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Bari  under  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.  War  then  ceased  rather  by  tacit  consent  than  any 
formal  treaty ;  but  Urban  bearing  no  malice  again^  Florence 
and  soon  having  enough  on  his  hands  by  the  election  of  an 
antipope,  for  a  certain  sum  removed  the  interdict  and  restored 
her  to  the  chtirch. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  and  ably  managed  war  of  three 
years'  duration  caused  by  the  ambition  tyranny  and  cupidity  of 
French  priests  who  had  appropriated  to  themselves  almost  all 
the  great  church  dignities  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  natives, 
and  who  were  moreover  bent  on  the  total  destruction  of  Italian 
liberty*. 

■  Taon.  AieliDO,  Ub.  viii.  —  a  Ammirmto,  Lib.  liii.,  p.    712.  —  Mualori, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FROM  A.D.    I37«  TO    A.D.    J 


Flobzvce  vho  for  three  years  had  been  the  life  asd  eoul  of 
Ilalj ;  by  whom  so  many  cities  great  and  small,  &r  and  near, 
friends  or  foee  to  each  other  and  to  her ;  were  com- 
bined in  one  determined  mass  against  their  foreign 
tyrants ;  Florence  who  irith  the  mt^c  of  a  single  vord,  and  that 
word  Ltbebti,  had  roused  half  the  Italian  peninsula  agunst 
its  oppressors ;  this  same  Florence  could  not  secure  heiself  for 
a  moment  &om  the  heartless  tyranny  and  struggles  of  domestic 
faction.  The  irar  bad  oast  betveen  two  and  three  miUionG 
of  florins,  and  far  more  in  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of 
Florentine  property  by  foreign  nations  r  from  this  spirited  sacri- 
fice, coupled  with  the  vigonr,  unity,  and  successful  issue  of  her 
councils  in  its  prosecution,  one  might  well  suppose  them  to  have 
been  directed  by  the  bead  and  heart  of  a  united  people.  But 
this  was  not  so :  th^  proceeded  almost  exclusively  from  tbe 
more  democratic  portion  of  the  commonwealth  under  great  dis- 
advantages ;  and  throughout  the  whole  contest  internal  commo- 
tion disturbed  the  community.  Its  rulers  were  harassed  by  the 
continnal  attacks  of  a  powerful  factious  and  relentless  opposition, 
against  which  th^  stmg^ed  with  a  resolution  only  equalled  by 
their  talents  and  patriodsm.  Tbe  magistracy  of  the  E^t 
composed  ezclosiTely  of  mercbants  and  tradesmen,  were  all  of 
the  democratic  and  popular  party,  therefore  their  original  elec- 
tion and  unusually  extensiTo  powers  displeased  nULny  of  tbe 
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more  aristocratic  citizens,  while  a  repeated  prolongation  of 
almost  unlimited  power  in  the  same  hands  alarmed  othera  and 
increased  iLeir  opponents'  jealousy.  The  awful  and  even  sacri- 
legious nature  of  this  contest  the  subsequent  anadieina,  and  the 
consequent  seiznre  of  Florentine  property  in  foreign  states,  were 
so  many  additional  causes  of  trouble,  and  so  many  conrenieDt 
levers  for  fectioD  :  wherefore  every  act  including  all  warlike 
operations  was  roughly  handled  and  defamed  by  the  meet  bitter 
and  powerful  antagonists,  while  the  people  generally  were  steady 
in  their  cause.  The  former  led  by  the  Captains  of  Party,  the 
Albizzi,  and  the  old  nobility,  urged  on  a  series  of  recklesa  admo- 
nitions and  indiscriminately  denoimced  both  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
line  of  the  adverse  ranks,  without  measure  or  thought  of  justice, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  whole  fabric  of  the  com- 
monnealth»'.  As  early  as  1374  arelatiouof  Gbr^degli  Scali, 
one  of  the  old  Guelphic  nobles  whose  &mily  had  become  popo- 
lani  in  1949,  was  admonished  as  a  Ghibeline :  this  alarmed 
Giorgio  for  himseU  although  he  had  always  acted  with  that 
party  and  powerfully  influenced  it,  for  he  was  a  loug-si^ded, 
bold,  and  able  statesman  ;  but  to  revenge  this  ii^ury  he  bo(»i 
after  as  gonfalonier  of  justice  proposed  a  law  by  which  no  noble 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  any  properly  in  land,  or  retain  any 
"  Fideli"  or  vaasals,  and  where  these  last  already  existed 
they  were  to  be  emancipated  from  every  obligation  of  feudal 
service.  This  law,  never  enforced,  was  ultimately  repealed;  but 
Gioi^o  Scali  became  a  marked  man,  and  only  one  year  etiqmed 
ere  he  also  fell  avictimtothe  Guelphic  party  t-  So  determined 
a  blow  shook  the  whole  community,  for  Giorgio  was  clever ; 
powerful,  generally  feared  and  respected,  and  a  thorough 
Guelph:  his  friends  were  astounded:  "Giorgio  is  admonished," 
said  they,  "  my  turn  may  comb  next  afterwards  thine :  there  is 
"  now  no  safety :  the  law  was  against  Ghibelines  not  Gtielphs : 
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"  none  cau  aaj  longer  hope  te  escape  btit  those  who  join  their 
"  Action."  Such  was  the  general  feeling,  hot  as  yet  terror 
predonmiatad  for  intimidation  spread  far  and  wide  and  paralysed 
all  the  canuDiinity*.  The  captains  became  more  bold,  arrogant, 
and  presumptoooB ;  not  a  citizen,  however  Guelphic,  felt  secure ; 
and  so  deep  and  nniversal  was  the  dread,  says  AmmiFato,  that 
no  tyrant  after  a  newly-snppreased  rerolt  was  CTer  so  terrible 
to  his  own  subjects  as  these  nutgistrates  had  become  to  the  Flo- 
rentines. Wherever  they  appeared  the  people  rose  in  fearfiil 
reverence,  and  stood  bare-headed  tmtdl  they  passed,  meekly 
bowing  as  if  to  absolute  princes.  They  walked  the  streets  like 
monarchs ;  to  speak  evil  of  them  was  more  dangerous  than 
blasphemy  and  visited  more  severely :  their  alliance  was  trem- 
blingly courted ;  their  daughters  were  received  without  portions, 
those  of  others  were  offered  to  them  with  large  dowers,  but  all 
through  terror  and  intrigue :  they  ordered  merchandise  to  be 
sent  them  on  credit  but  to  demand  payment  was  dangerous : 
their  myrmidone  were  seen  in  every  part  with  threats  of  exile 
and  hopes  of  &vour ;  money  was  extracted  by  in&mous  means ; 
intrigue  and  apprehension  pervaded  every  class ;  the  admonished 
were  persecuted,  un&irly  taxed,  frequently  iqjured  in  the  most 
tender  points  of  domestic  afiection ;  and  under  all  this  the  Flo- 
rendnes  Btdll  believed  themselves  free  and  fonght  bravely  for 
their  nationa]  independence  f. 

So  artful  was  the  Party  Ouelph  that  m  despite  of  every  law 
and  periodical  change  they  managed  that  the  of&ce  of  Captain 
shoiUd  continually  circulate  within  a  certain  set  so  closely 
linked  that  nothing  could  penetrate  or  resist  them ;  and  in 
this  they  only  displayed  the  usual  ingenuity  of  Florenttnee 
who  were  peculiarly  akilful  in  evading  or  paralysii^  every  law 
directed  against  undue  power  for  the  preservation  of  republican 

*  M.  di  Cci|i|»  Btctiwi,  Ub.  ix..  Rub.  Bub.  76R,  767,  775.-8.  Amminra, 
759.  Lib.  liii.,  p.  709. 

t  H.  di  Cnppo  SM&m,  lat.,  Ub.  ii., 
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equality.  Nor  was  th«  grand  jury  of  twenty-four  dtizens, 
created  in  1366,  a  formidable  obstacle ;  for  the  web  was  so 
woven  that  whenever  their  names  were  dr&wn,  if  that  of  tta  ob- 
noxious person  appeared,  one  of  the  captains  would  immediately 
rise  and  Bay  that  "  He  had  seen  the  citizen  leave  Florence  that 
very  morning  for  bis  villa  "  or  some  other  such  fidsehood ; 
upon  which  the  name  was  replaced  in  the  election  puise,  and 
so  on  of  others  until  that  of  some  devot«d  minion  or  stauncher 
partisan  appeared.  The  most  cruel  and  mischievous  of  these 
magistrates  was  most  applauded  by  his  colleagues  and  on  quit- 
ting  ofBce  firequently  received  the  honours  of  a  shield  and  pen- 
non, as  a  citizen  well  deserving  of  bis  coimtry  *.  They  lost  no 
opportunity  of  augmenting  a  power  already  prepoeterouB ;  and 
any  man,  even  the  most  notorious  Qhibeline,  who  eitlier  pri- 
vately 01  publicly  defended  them  was  certun  of  favour :  if  a 
prior  he  was  immediately  lauded  as  a  genuine  Guelph,  and  the 
adverse  party  similarly  debased  and  persecuted.  They  even 
adopted  a  standard  emblazoned  with  Charies  I.  of  Aigou's 
arms  and  named  Benghi  fiuondelmonte  their  gonfalonier  as 
if  they  were  proceeding  against  some  foreign  enemy ;  but  its 
drapery  only  appalled  their  trembling  countiymen. 

So  fearful  was  this  power  that  in  1378  Alesso  Baldovinetti 
and  Lorenzo  di  Dino  were  condemned  to  the  block  merely  be- 
cause the  former  by  Dino's  counsel  dared  to  present  a  petiticm 
(^gainst  this  new  and  formidable  gonfalonier  who  had  iiyaied 
them  both.  They  were  only  saved  by  a  legal  objection  of  the 
podest4  who  refused  ta  execute  the  sentence  but  nevertheless 
committed  them  to  a  dui^eon,  whence  they  vainly  implored  an 
extension  of  mercy  from  their  angry  tyrants  ]. 

The  gi:«at  power  and  popularity  of  the  eioht  was  wormwood 
to  this  faction,  and  in  1376  a  more  vigorous  attack  was  resolved 

«  Hu.  di  Coi^  Slo&ni,  Lib.  li.,    f  H.diC.  Btciivii,Lib.i(.,  Bub.  755, 
Rob.  767.--a  AniminU,  Lib.  dii.,    771,779. 
p.  709. 
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on ;  first  by  the  never-ending  admonition,  and  secondly  by  annul- 
ling the  right  of  petition  eetabliabed  in  1373  against  those  who 
seriously  ii^ured  their  weaker  ueighboors.  This  privilege  had 
in  &ct  been  excessively  abused  and  became  a  mere  instrument 
of  private  malice  or  knavery,  yet  on  that  very  account  was 
perhaps,  a  more  potcer^  weapon  against  the  higher  orders  of 
citizens.  Creditors  made  use  of  it  to  ruin  their  debtors  even 
for  ins^nificant  anms :  im^inary  obligations  of  a  century  old 
were  claimed  on  the  strei^th  of  foiled  documents  and  their 
fiilfilment  andadonsly  demanded  from  the  descendants  of  tbeee 
visionaiy  d^ultere,  who  onable  to  prove  the  iisud  were  forced 
^ther  to  compromise  or  be  placed  by  petition  amongst  the 
"  GrandL"  The  &ct8  too  were  frequently  more  diBt«rted  by 
the  plaintiff's  assertions  of  having  only  received  abuse  and 
threats  and  outrage  in  answer  to  his  just  and  Intimate  de- 
mands. In  this  way  a  vexatious  power  of  persecution  was 
placed  in  plebeian  hands  and  used  by  them  as  heartlesaly  as 
by  thoii  more  powerful  neighbours ;  for  although  (as  we  are 
told  by  the  cotemporary  historian  Marchioune  di  Coppo 
Stefani)  most  of  those  who  were  thus  punished  well  deserved 
it,  yet  not  for  the  crime  of  which  they  were  so  infamously 
accused. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  to  protect  the 
weak  from  oppression  by  the  powerful ;  but  its  action  thus  be- 
came in  a  manner  reversed  and  its  reform,  as  a  cloak  to  fiiture 
repeal,  was  the  first  ol^ect  of  the  Capitani :  a  gon&lonlar 
and  three  prion  of  their  own  faction,  and  on  that  accoimt  omni- 
potent in  the  s^gnoiy,  carried  this  decree  which  would  have 
been  welcomed  from  any  other  quarter  but  these  men  were 
suspected ;  ordinances  so  beneficial  were  not  usual,  and  when 
a  threat  of  punishment  was  aunesed  to  the  &ilure  of  sny  canse 
instituted  by  petition,  thus  rendering  that  privilege  completely 
imgatoiy,  public  indignation  rose  high:  but  the  remainii^ 
priors  were  fearful  of  opposing  any  of  the  party  Guelph  gainst 
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which  even  a  vhisper  was  perilous.  The  fearful  expreesioii 
"  Fa  contra  alia  Parte,"  "ItisBgunet  thePEtn7,"wa8pregnaDt 
with  a  terror  that  may  be  more  eaaily  conceiTed  by  the  fact 
that  in  13T3  Bartolo  Sintinetti  amongst  other  oppressive  laws 
decreed,  that  even  if  a  citizen's  duties  were  to  keep  him  a  whole 
day  without  food  and  that  when  he  at  last  sat  down  to  eat 
another  were  to  come  and  say,  "  Thii  bread  is  agamtt  tite 
Party  "  he  was  bound  to  re&ain  from  eating  and  instantly  leave 
th«  table  1  * 

After  the  fate  of  Dino  and  Baldovinetti  the  captains  deter- 
mined that  no  rank  or  station  should  escape  them,  and  in  April 
1378  they  had  the  audadty  to  admonish  Oiovanni  Dini,  one  of 
the  EtoHT,  although  in  the  full  execution  of  his  office  and  a 
great  favourite  of  the  people.  This  stroke  above  all  others 
completed  the  public  di^uat,  and  in  fear,  soger,  and  pity,  so 
Budacions  a  piece  of  tyranny  was  contrasted  with  the  mildness, 
the  virtue,  and  kitown  justice  of  Dini  himself  i  but  the  people 
became  still  more  exasperated  when  it  was  known  to  proceed 
&om  the  private  malice  of  Simone  Perozzi,  a  member  of  the 
EioHT :  the  unworthy  successor  of  llagalotti  who  had  died  the 
year  before ;  and  this  only  because  Dini  had  blessed  the  memory 
of  the  latter  as  a  more  discreet  statesman ;  Pemzzi  had  in  &ct 
divulged  some  of  their  secrets  but  hie  son  h^ipening  to  be 
then^ne  of  the  obtains  Dino  was  sacrificed,  and  replaced  by 
a  creature  of  their  own.  The  enemy's  stronghold  now  became 
so  much  reduced  that  no  bounds  remained  to  the  certain's 
audacity :  ninety  dtizens  bad  been  disfranchised  in  eight  months, 
and  Salvestrode'  Medici  would  also  have  graced  tlio  list  had  he 
not  as  yet  proved  too  powerful  and  besides  was  so  notorioua  a 
Guelph  that  no  charge  of  Ghibelinism  could  stand  for  a  moment 
sgoinst  him :  he  was  a  dangerous  antagonist  and  soon  proved  itf. 

The  vast  number  of  half-ruined  and  plundered  merchants 
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that  from  Tarious  countries  unceasingly  poured  into  Florence, 
the  victiniB  of  papal  iqjusticA,  kept  augmenting  the  Guelphic 
foicas  ;  many  of  them  joined  in  the  cry  that  Florence  was  in 
danger  &om  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  eiqht  and  that 
nothing  but  thinning  their  ranlu  by  succeesiTe  admonitions 
could  save  her :  the  captains  were  encouraged  by  these  mal- 
contents, and  even  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  a  religious  enthu- 
siast of  some  talent,  though  held  by  many  to  be  a  hypocrite  and 
somewhat  light  of  character,  was  employed  as  mediatrix  but 
.still  as  a  stanch  fnend  of  admonition*. 

The  accusers  thus  reenforced  redoubled  their  former  energy  : 
^len  any  person  was  admonished  a  bevy  of  young  men  awaited 
his  return  &om  the  council-room,  and  from  the  great  staircase 
of  the  cflptAins'  palace  followed  bim  home  with  hootings  sbouta 
and  unseemly  noises  such  as,  "  Now  go  and  make  war  on  the 
chuTck."  So  that  the  insults  were  even  more  galling'  than 
the  injuryf.  Thus  did  this  poisonous  faction  envenom  the 
community  ;  but  the  evil  had  spread  so  widely  that  the  ancient 
proverb  "Firem«  non  si  mtwve  se  tutto  rum  si  duals,"  was  once 
more  on  the  point  of  being  verified.  The  better  disposed  now 
be^n  to  understand  each  other,  mutual  confidence  succeeded 
to  general  distrust,  and  it  was  currently  whispered  that  if  there 
were  but  one  resolute  man  in  the  seignory  to  stem  the  torrent 
by  a  vigorous  decree,  all  evils  would  soon  be  remedied  and 
Florence  saved,  for  there  were  more  in  office  disgusted  than 
pleased  with  the  captains  of  the  Party  Guelph.  These  mal- 
contents soon  united  with  the  eisht,  and  because  in  May  1378, 
Salvestra  de'  Medici  was  aUnost  sure  to  be  drawn  as  gonfalo- 
nier be  became  the  loadstar  of  the  discontented,  and  promised 
everything :  it  was  the  beginning  of  great  changes  and  fiuious 
contention,  of  Guelphic  downfall,  and  a  fierce  democratic 
revolution  which  soon  made  the  repubhc  tremble  J. 

•   M.  di  C.  SMfini,   Ub.  i 
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The  legitimatfl  constitutiDn&l  goyemment  and  tbe  Captains 
of  Party  thus  placed  in  stem  opposition  were  determined  on  a 
conflict ;  but  the  latter  failing  in  an  insidious  attempt  te  ex- 
clude Salveetro  de'  Medici  from  office  were  willing  to  conciliate 
him  by  some  important  concession ;  while  he,  cautjous  even  in 
the  removal  of  oTil ;  or  more  probably  aware  that  what  was 
offered  would  not  satisfy  the  people  and  therefore  must 
strengthen  his  own  hands  as  their  champion,  flnaHy  consented 
to  be  appeased.  It  was  agreed  that  no  man  should  thence- 
forth be  admonished  who  was  not  really  a  Ghibeline ;  that  the. 
name  of  any  parson  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  for  admoni- 
tion more  than  three  times  in  the  council  of  twenty-four ;  and 
that  the  ordinances  of  justice  should  be  enforced  against  the 
greaf*.  The  heads  of  the  Ouelphic  party  at  this  time  were 
Piero  degli  Albizzi,  Lapo  da  Caatiglionchio,  Niccolo  Sodehni, 
Bartolo  Siminetti  and  Carlo  Strozzi :  its  body  the  greater  part 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  popolani  and  the  old  nobility :  on  the 
odier  side  were  the  eioht,  Giorgio  Scali,  still  smarting  under 
admonition,  and  Tommaso  Strozzi,  besides  the  Medici,  Alberti, 
Bicci,  and  all  the  inferior  citizens.  The  force  of  their  oppo- 
nents appeared  so  fonnldable  te  the  Guelphic  party  that  nothing 
but  complete  destruction  and  exile  could  possibly  decide  the 
contest  and  tbey  resolved  to  drive  them  from  the  city  as  their 
ancestors  had  the  Ghibelines.  A  plan  was  arranged  for  seizing 
the  public  palace  and  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
state:  Lapo  pressed  its  immediate  execution  asserting  that 
delay  was  the  ruin  of  every  enterprise ;  but  Piero  with  all  the 
caution  of  age  wished  it  postponed  until  the  Baptist's  feast 
when  the  Mty  would  be  full  of  peasantry,  and  their  own  adhe- 
rents more  easily  concealed  in  the  crowd. 

All  this  was  previous  to  Salvestro  de'  Medici's  being  dnitvn 
for  gonfalonier,  and  Lapo  was  the  more  anxious  on  that  veiy 
account  because  the  election -purses  were  empty  of  names 

*a  Amminlo,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  714. 
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exicept  for  one  renewal  of  ofQce  which  was  known  to  be  almoet 
exclusivel;  Ghibeline,  and  hence  it  certainty  of  their  arch- 
enemy's accession  to  power,  Piero  proposed  a,  remedy  either 
by  boldly  admonishing  SalTestro  himself,  or  else  somebody 
belonging  to  the  colleges  of  hia  quarter,  and  in  filling  up  the 
Tocaiit  place  the  purses  were  so  empty  that  Salvestro  or  a  rela- 
tion was  sure  to  be  drawn  which  would  effectutdly  disable  him 
from  becoming  gonfalonier  mider  the  law  of  Divieto.  Lapo  un- 
williogly  consented,  and  with  the  remark,  that  he  who  wants 
all  things  to  concur  in  his  projects  will  never  make  the  attempt 
or  do  so  at  his  peril. 

Themomentof  action  passed;  the  scheme  was  seen  through ; 
a  colleagae  was  admonished,  but  the  vacancy  remained  unfilled. 
Salvestro  became  gonfalonier  of  justice^  and  the  abore-noticed 
attempt  at  reconciliation  was  the  result.  This  agreement  was 
soon  broken  by  the  Capttuns  of  Party ;  violence  was  used  with 
the  twenty-four ;  the  names  of  Giraldo  di  P^lo  and  Francesco 
Martini  only  six  weeks  after  were  put  to  the  ballot  for  admoni- 
tion no  less  than  two-and-twenty  times  instead  of  three,  and 
after  a  blasphemous  oath  on  tlie  occasion  by  Bettino  BicasoU ; 
through  sheer  weariness  they  were  condemned  *. 

Salvestro  di  Alamanno  de'  Medici  was  one  of  what  now  began 
to  be  called  the  "  Noble  Citizens,"  and  a  man  of  infinite  shrewd- 
ness, talent,  and  resolution :  he  was  the  first  of  his  fiunily,  says 
the  histoiian  Michele  Bruto,  who  taught  his  posterity  how  by 
courting  the  nibble  and  oppressing  the  noble  citizens  they 
would  make  their  way  to  the  lordship  and  mastery  of  the  re- 
publicf.  Salvestro  had  long  been  familiar  with  public  aibirs, 
and  the  surrender  of  his  own  brother  to  public  justice  althou^ 
with  the  promise  of  his  life  proved  at  least  that  seifnievo- 
tion  was  not  the  uppermost  consideration  of  his  mind.  Ilia 
strength  was  in  the  lower  orders  of  tbe  commonwealth,  of  whose 

*  H.  di  C.  SleTmni,  Lib.  i.,  Rab.  789.  enlinc,  TolguiutB  dk  RUnialu)  Oil- 
— S.  AmmintD,  Lilk  xiv.,  p.  716.  leBchi,Lib.  i°,  p.  19.     Finnie,  1838. 
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rights  be  ysB  the  unflimchmg  adrocate,  and  hatii^  the  adveree 
part}'  determined  to  curb  their  audaci^ :  tbe  breach  of  compact 
appeared  to  embitter  bia  enmity,  and  with  Alberti,  Strozzi  and 
Scali  he  resolved  to  enforce  its  observance  bj  a  taw  that  ehonld 
serve  as  the  first  step  towards  the  parly's  do^mfall,  and  open  a 
way  for  all  admonished  persons  to  recover  their  rights.  Being 
in  his  turn  "  Fropoito,"  (the  proposer  of  laws  or  president  of 
tbe  seignory)  an  office  laetuig  only  three  days  at  a  time  but 
vrith  great  authority;  Salvestro  determined  to  carry  his  law 
through  the  colleges  and  council  of  the  people  in  one  and  tbe 
same  day  after  having  prepared  his  friends  for  the  event ;  bnt 
be  met  with  such  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  fonner  as  to 
convince  him  that  only  some  decided  step  could  meet  the  crisis. 
Slipping  away  therefore  during  this  agitation  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  popular  council  and  from  a  conspicuous  place 
appealed  to  its  judgment.  "  He  thought  tbat  he  had  been 
"  made  gon&loiuer,  not  to  hear  private  causes,  but  to  look  after 
"  the  public  safety,  correct  the  insolence  of  the  great,  and 
"  modify  those  laws  which  were  bringing  tbe  commonwealth  to 
"  destruction.  These  duties  bad  continually  occupied  his  mind. 
"  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  remedy ;  hut  by  the 
"  malignant  spirit  of  certain  men  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
■'  any  public  good  ;  and  even  they  themselves,  who  were 
"  especially  the  people's  council,  were  not  only  refused  the 
"  right  of  deliberation  but  even  of  hearing  it  propoeed ;  where. 
"  fore  seeing  himself  thus  hindered  from  cairyii^  any  measures 
"  for  tbe  public  welfare  be  saw  no  reason  for  longer  holding  an 
"  office  which  he  was  either  really  unworthy  of,  or  was  oonsi- 
"  dered  by  others  to  bo  so.  He  would  therefore  instantly 
"  retire,  and  resuming  the  conduct  of  his  domestic  aSairs,  leave 
"  the  place  open  to  some  citizen  of  greater  virtue  or  better  for- 
"  tune  than  himself"*.    He  then  quitted  tbe  assembly.  Those 
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who  were  &ware  of  the  scheme,  and  all  who  wished  for  a  change, 
took  instant  advantage  of  this  diacoune,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed ;  the  seignoiy  and  colleges  ran  from  their  apartxaeut 
to  appease  this  new  tomult  and  meeting  Salvestro  on  his  way 
out  detained  and  reconducted  him  to  the  council  chamber. 
The  whole  assembly  vas  in  commotion;  many  of  the  noble 
citizens  were  insulted,  menaced,  and  even  ontr^ed ;  Carlo 
Stnizzi  was  collared  by  a  tradesman,  reminded  that  his  reign 
of  oppression  was  over,  and  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the 
assistance  of  hia  JHends.  But  the  agitation  was  completed  and 
all  Florence  roused  into  tumult  by  Benedetto  degli  Albertl 
who  placing  himself  at  the  palace  vrindow,  with  a  loud  voice 
called  on  the  people  to  arise  ;  and  shouts  of  "  Vira  U  Popolo; 
Viva  U  Popolo"  were  immediately  echoed  through  eveiy  street. 
This  cry  vras  well  understood ;  the  tramp  of  men  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  palace  square  bristled  with  lances,  helm  end 
cuirass  began  to  gleam,  crossbows  were  bent,  banners  fluttered 
in  the  air,  and  reiterated  cries  of  "  Viva  il  Popolo"  completed 
tiie  stirring  scene.  The  Guelphs  also  armed,  but  being  slightly 
supported  soon  dispersed  in  alarm,  wherefore  no  wei^Km  was 
unsheathed ;  but  the  terror-struck  colleges  hurried  on  the  bill, 
whidi  going  straight  to  the  "  Consiglio  del  Popolo"  was  at  once 
carried  by  acclamation*. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  stir  up  revolutions  especially 
in  small  states,  if  men's  minds  be  previously  prepared  by  op- 
pres^on,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  arrest  them  after- 
wiurds ;  it  is  the  time  for  soothing  not  excitement :  one  man 
kicks  the  ball  and  thinks  he  can  govern  it ;  a  stronger  ^lan  be 
takes  it  up;  another  and  another,  until  the  first  player  is  left 
out  of  si^t  and  forgotten  and  his  original  ball  shattered  to 
pieces.  Salvestro  de'  Medici  meant  to  cast  down  his  enemy 
and  enjoy  the  triumph ;  he  was  deceived ;  the  spell  was  too 

•  M.  dl  C.  Stehni,  lib.  t.  Rub.  790.-MM«hi»Telli,  Lib.  Ui°.— S.  Am- 
mJntcLib.  zii.,p.71B. 
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potent :  a  spirit  was  raised  that  be  could  not  master  and  he 
hecame  frightened  at  his  own  enchantment.  Men's  passioua 
had  been  long  seething  under  a  high  pressure,  and  that  once 
remoTed  one  wide  burst  of  feeling  shook  the  entire  community! 
All  Florence  trembled  ;  the  shops  closed  like  flowers  before  a 
■torm ;  armed  citizens  were  seen  preparing  for  danger ;  goods 
were  removed  to  the  convents,  churches  were  filled  with  prinile 
property,  other  valuables  consigned  to  secret  places  and  eveiy- 
thing  presaged  a  tempest.  The  trades  met  and  chose  a  s^dic 
each,  piors  and  colleges  assembled  with  them  and  discussed 
the  means  of  peace;  opinions  differed  because  interests  differed 
and  numbers  had  no  wish  for  traaqailUty :  there  were  also  many 
wrongs  to  revenge,  and  private  suffering  was  confounded  with 
public  good.    Nothing  therefore  was  done. 

Next  day  bat  one  the  trades  again  armed  and  united  under 
their  several  banners,  and  the  priors  in  consteraation  assembled 
a  council :  it  had  scarcely  met  when  the  palace  square  was 
once  more  thronged  with  moody  citizens  arrayed  under  their 
various  ensigns  and  followed  bya  fierce  and  numerous  populate. 
The  government  hastily  created  ABalia  which  being  composed 
of  the  Seignoiy,  colleges,  eight  of  war,  captains  of  pctrty,  and 
syndics  of  trades,  besides  other  citizens,  it  was  hoped  would 
insure  confidence  and  ultimate  tranquillity.  But  outrage  had 
already  begun,  the  house  of  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio  vras  burned 
and  plundered  while  he  escaped  in  the  di^uise  of  a  monk 
to  the  Casentino,  bitterly  regretting  bis  weakness  in  consenting 
to  Albizzi's  delay.  Fiero  and  Strozzi  were  also  concealed  but 
their  property  suffered  for  evil  spreads  rapidly;  fires  mul- 
tiplied, the  prisons  were  emptied,  convents  lost  their  sanctity, 
and  those  even  of  Santo  Spirito  and  the  Augioli  were  no 
protection  against  plunder.  Houses  and  palaces  fell  one  upon 
another  like  cards ;  those  of  the  Pazzi,  Strozzi,  Albizzi,  Mig- 
lion,  Guadagni  and  Buondelmonti  were  all  biuiied  and  plun- 
dered and  the  sumu  sljll  raged :  but  Piero  di  Fronte  the  prior 
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rode  ont  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  and  saved  the  pnblic 
palace  Santo  Spirito  and  otber  parts  by  hie  prompt  intrepidity. 
Night  closed  in  and  was  tranquil.  When  morning  dawned 
the  Balia  hastily  met  and  restored  all  admonished  citizens 
to  their  ri^ts  on  condition  of  not  exercieing  any  pnblic  functions 
for  three  yeaiB ;  they  tlien  annulled  the  oppressire  laws  of 
Siminetti  and  declared  Lapo  di  Castigliouchio  and  his  col- 
leagues rebels.  A  new  Seignory  of  peaceable  citizens  was 
drawn  and  Luigi  Guicciardini  made  gonfalonier  of  justice ;  hut 
without  any  immediate  effect :  the  tempest  was  not  over ;  the 
shops  opened  not ;  arms  were  not  kid  by ;  and  watch  and  word 
were  kept  tbroughont  the  city. 

The  new  magistracy  deemed  it  imprudent  to  enter  office 
with  the  usual  processions  and  public  ceremony  and  all  was 
performed  in  the  palace ;  this  was  blamed  as  vile  and  timid, 
but  they  laboured  hard  for  peace  and  partly  succeeded :  arms 
were  now  forbidden,  the  shops  slowly  reopened,  and  the  pea- 
santry already  assembled  to  aid  their  lords,  were  forcibly  dis- 
missed; patrols  then  traveiBed  the  still  unquiet  streets  and  a 
hollow  calm  succeeded  *. 

All  migbt  now  have  gradually  subsided  into  peace  bad  not 
the  provocation  been  so  deep ;  but  great  injustice  hod  been 
committed,  much  crime  perpetrated,  many  ii^uries  remained 
naexpiated ;  tbe  admonished  were  naturally  vindictive,  not  over 
scrupulous,  and  far  from  satisfied  to  wait  three  years  for  office : 
tliey  were  bold  numerous,  and  oppressed,  and  had  fiery  mate- 
rials under  them  wherewith  to  operate ;  they  had  also  justice. 
The  trades  again  met  elected  new  qmdica  and  demanded  that 
no  citizen  who  had  held  public  office  since  1310  should  be 
admonished  even  on  suspidon  of  Ghibelinism,  unless  his  case 
h&d  been  first  examined  by  the  Seignory  and  colleges,  the  ten 
of  liberty,  and  a  consul  from  each  art ;  also  that  new  election 
parses  should  be  made  for  the  captains  of  party  and  ^e  old 
*  Amniinto,  Ub.  iiT.,  p.  721. 
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ones  deetroyed.     These  demands  vera  diacoased,  thought  pre- 
sumptuous and  rejected :  the  trades  once  more  aimed,  the  col- 
1^06  were  again  intimidated,  and  the  petition  then  passed  vitb- 
out  amendment.    Thus  half  measures,  as  b  u^ial,  crept  tJmidly 
on  to  whole  ones  when  too  late ;  what  would  haye  been  at  first 
received  as  a  boon  was  now  extorted  as  a  right :  success  m 
all  cases  b^els  confidence,  confidence  sndacitj,  and  new  de- 
mands start  up :  first  justice,  afterwards  vengeance ;  then  oppres- 
sion changes  sides,  and  power,  ambition,  tyranny,  all  are  again 
seated  and  in  Mi  action  under  different  colours.     The  middle 
classes,  still  led  by  Salvestro  and  ins  party,  almost  deified  him; 
people  rushed  to  see  hi"*  as  a  wonderful  thing,  he  was  followed 
by  crowds  and  pointed  out  to  the  children  as  the  "Liitratorof 
Ais  country  and  the  breaker  of  aU  tiei  and  bond*  of  tervitude"*. 
By  this  party  the  people  ware  told,  and  perhaps  tnily,  that 
no  secnrily  could  be  expected  until  many  of  their  antagonists 
were  either  expelled  the  city  or  destroyed ;  wherefore  commo- 
tion augmented,  and  the  Seignory  sending  for  all  syndics  and 
ma^trates  of  trades  convinced  them  bya  sensible  speech  of  tlieir 
error  in  demanding  more  for  the  mere  sake  of  vengeance,  when 
enough  had  been  already  done  to  sadsiy  every  claim  of  Justice. 
"  Tell  us  honestly,"  said  Guicdardini,  "what  more  can  you 
fairly  demand  ?    You  wished  to  humble  the  captains  of  party ; 
it  is  done :  you  desired  that  their  lists  should  be  destroyed 
and  the  office  reformed  :  we  have  consented.     You  demanded 
that  the  admonished  should  be  restored ;  and  we  have  per- 
mitted it ;  we  have  at  your  intercession  pardoned  those  who 
have  burned  houses  and  plundered  churches,  and  multitudes 
of  honoured  and  powerful  citizens  have  been  banished  to 
please  you.     The  great  at  your  bidding  have  been  reetrained 
with  new  ties ;  what  will  be  the  end  of  yoiu-  demands  ?  How 
long  will  you  continue  to  make  an  evil  use  of  our  liberality  ? 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  we  can  bear  defeat  better  than  you 
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"  can  victoiy  ?"  This  epeech  was  raceiTed  with  respect,  the 
depatation  retired,  and  two  m^istiates  were  appointed  in  con- 
jnnclion  with  the  eyndics  to  examine  what  remained  of  griev- 
ancee  and  report  on  the  saliject*. 

But  the  fire  had  now  descended ;  the  lowest  class  of  work- 
men were  also  aggrieved :  they  never  possessed  a  voice  in  the 
Dommonwealth  but  suffered  much  from  bad  administration, 
and  ttterefbre  joined  the  general  movement:  tbej'  too  hod 
committed  crimes ;  had  burned  and  plundered,  infringed  the 
law  in  many  ways,  and  now  feared  with  reason  that  those  who 
before  bounded  them  on,  having  gained  what  they  wanted 
ffonld  leave  thdr  followers  to  that  punishment  which  many 
felt  conscious  of  deserving.  They  moreover  genenUy  hated 
their  masters  and  were  discontented  with  the  low  wages  and 
injoBtice  they  received.  In  Charles  of  Ainu's  day  when  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  twelve  trades,  afterwards  increased  to 
twenty-one,  there  were  certain  officers  called  consuls  who  go- 
verned each,  and  the  republic  being  essentially  mercantile  their 
power  became  paramonnt.  This  double  class  of  "  Arts ;"  the 
former  comprised  principally  of  liberal  professions  and  mer- 
chants, the  latter  of  meaner  trades;  combined  with  other 
causes  generated  two  parties,  because  the  ancient  Gnelphic 
dtizens  under  whose  auspices  the  Party  Guelph  bad  been  estsr 
blished,  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  the  former  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  latter,  and  the  gon&lonier  of  justice  had  invariably 
been  chosen  from  the  higher  class.  They  were  in  fact  and  conse- 
quences though  not  in  name,  an  aristocracy  and  democracy  with 
oppomi^  tastes  views  and  sentiments  under  the  appellative, 
"  Ciiuen;"  and  hence  the  continnal  btckeriogs  heart-burnings 
and  tumults  already  related  :  bat  as  many  of  the  lowest  callings 
did  not  enter  into  these  distinct  divisions  of  trades,  they  were 
placed  in  masses  under  that  paiticnlar  art  with  which  their 
business  was  most  nearly  connected. 


*  HuchiiTeUi,  Ub.  ii 
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The  "  ArU  deUa  Lana"  or  wool  and  cloth  tiade  rose  far 
above  the  rest  in  extent  opulence  and  authority,  and  in  its 
Tarions  branches  employed  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
workmen,  BBpeciallj  of  the  lowest  clasBea,  than  any  other. 
On  feeling  themselveB  oppreased  these  poor  people  had  no 
other  tribunal  of  justice  tban  that  composed  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  therefore  did  not  always  receive  it,  the  former  being 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  the  latter  without  appeal ;  where- 
fore the  conflict  of  masters  and  workmen  was  often  in  fall 
activity,  although  on  very  unequal  terms,  in  the  workshops  of 
Florence. 

All  this  engendered  a  constant  feeling  of  asperity  between 
these  classes,  aggravated  by  a  degrading  and  painful  conscious- 
ness of  complete  dependence  even  for  daily  bread.  These 
enmities  continually  broke  forth ;  and  being  now  coupled  with 
riots,  arson,  plunder,  and  other  illegal  acts  rendered  them  almost 
desperate,  wherefore  they  assembled  to  take  measures  for  their 
own  protection. 

These  lower  classes  of  Florentines  had,  during  Walter 
de  Brienne's  tyranny,  acquired  the  name  of  "  Ciompi"  a 
corrupt  Italian  pronunciatioD  of  the  French  term  Compere 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Athens'  soldiers  were  wont  In  fiunili- 
arity  to  address  their  Florentine  companions ;  and  hence  this 
name  had  long  become  a  general  appellation  of  the  populace. 
Perceiving  the  turn  of  afikirs,  and  that  Nuto  da  Citta  di  Gas- 
tello,  a  new  and  severe  Bargello,  had  arrived  to  puiush  them, 
they  all  assembled  at  a  place  called  Ronco,  then  outside  of 
the  Porta  Romana  and  were  addressed  substantially  as 
follows  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  their 
ringleaders. 

"  If  our  purpose  were  now  to  deliberate  on  the  propriei^  of 
"  arming  ourselves  to  bum  and  plunder  the  dwellings  of  cid- 
"  zens  and  despoil  churches,  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
"  deem  it  wiser  to  pause,  and  it  may  be  would  rather  continue 
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in  quiet  poverty  than  run  ths  risk  of  so  dangerous  a  game. 
But  aa  anoB  have  alreadf  been  used  and  much  mischief 
done,  ve  should  now  reason  aa  men  who  would  not  leave 
their  work  incomplete  or  themselves  in  danger  for  wbai  has 
already  been  committed.  Bad  we  not  before  this  time  learned 
our  lesson  from  others,  necessity  would  now  teesih  us  what 
we  ought  to  do :  you  see  the  whole  city  buisting  with  hatred 
against  us,  the  citizens  are  all  reconciled  and  the  Seignory  is 
ever  snre  to  favour  our  employers.  Are  they  not  spreading 
fresh  nets  for  us?  preparing  new  forces  against  ua?  we 
must  think  of  two  things  in  our  meetings ;  security  for  past 
crimes  and  more  liberty  for  the  future.  Now  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  pardon  for  old  fitults  is  in  my  opinion  to  com- 
mit new  ones :  let  ua  therefore  redouble  our  offences,  our 
conflagrations  and  our  robberies ;  but  let  us  have  numerous 
aocompliceB,  for  where  many  ain  none  are  punished :  petty 
ofiences  are  chastised,  but  the  great  and  heavy  are  rewarded; 
and  when  many  suffer  few  attempt  revenge,  because  general 
injury  is  easier  borne  than  individual  wrong.  In  the  multi- 
plication of  evil  therefore  will  forgiveness  be  more  easily 
found  and  a  way  opened  to  secure  those  things  we  deem 
eesentdal  to  our  own  liberty.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  we 
go  to  certain  triumph,  because  those  who  have  the  power  to 
oppose  us  are  both  disunited  and  rich;  their  disunion  will 
give  us  the  victory  and  their  riches  in  our  hands  will  after- 
wards enable  us  to  maintain  it.  Be  not  abashed  at  their 
ancient  blood  with  which  we  shaU  be  taunted ;  fbr  all  men 
having  sprung  from  the  same  stock  are  equally  andrait  and 
bshioned  in  the  same  mould.  Strip  us  all  naked  and  you 
will  see  our  similari^.  Let  us  dress  in  their  clothes  and 
they  in  ours;  we  shall  then  seem  noble  and  they  ignoble 
because  riches  and  poverly  is  the  sole  distinction  between  us. 
It  grieves  me  to  hear  that  many  amongst  you  repent  of  vbai 
has  been  done  and  would  abstain  bom  more ;  now  if  this  be 
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"  true  ytm  are  not  the  men  I  took  yon  for,  because  neitlieF  con- 
"  science  nor  infamy  ehoold  alarm  you :  those  who  'win,  no 
"  matter  how,  are  nerer  disgraced ;  and  of  oonsdence  we 
"  should  hold  no  account  because  iriiere  the  fear  of  etarrstion 
"  and  imprisonment  prevails,  as  it  does  with  us,  that  of  hell 
"  neither  can  nor  ou^t  to  be  considered.  Look  around  yon 
"  and  observe  how  all  those  that  attain  great  power  or  riches, 
"  do  so  by  force  or  fraud  aud  then  varnish  over  the  profits  of 
"  deceit  and  violence  with  some  respectable  name ;  while  on 
"  the  contrary  they  who  through  folly  or  prudence  shun  such 
"  means  remain  for  ever  in  poverty  and  servitude.  Faitliful 
"  serrauts  are  always  servants,  and  honest  men  are  overlast- 
"  ingly  poor.  None  ever  emancipate  themselves  from  slavery 
"  and  misery  but  the  audacious  and  ns&ithful,  nnleaa  it  be  the 
"  bnudulent  and  rapactons.  God  and  nature  have  placed  every 
"  man's  fortune  in  his  own  hands  and  have  thna  inclined  him 
"  more  to  rapine  than  industry ;  rather  to  the  wicked  than  the 
"  good  arts  of  mankind.  Hence  men  devour  each  other  and 
"  the  weakest  auffeiB.  We  should  therefore  use  force  while  we 
"  can,  and  fortune  now  favours  us  beyond  our  expectationB. 
"  The  intizens  are  still  disunited,  the  Seignory  irreeolate,  the 
"  magistrates  intimidated,  and  ere  they  recover  themselves  we 
"  shall  easily  overpower  them :  we  shall  then  rule  absolutely  . 
"  in  this  city,  or  at  least  so  nearly  as  to  conunand  indemnity 
"  for  the  past  and  threat«n  oar  enemies  for  the  future.  I 
"  acknowledge  the  danger,  the  rashness  of  this  enterprise ; 
".but  where  necessity  prompts  temerity  becomes  prndeooe, 
"  and  in  great  undertakings  men  of  spirit  take  no  account  of 
"  danger.  What  commences  with  peril  finishee  with  reward. 
"  and  it  is  ever  dangerous  even  to  fly  &om  danger.  But 
"  where  death  torture  and  fetters  are  prepared  it  b  more 
"  terriUe  to  remain  where  we  are  tiam  seek  for  security, 
"  because  in  the  first  our  calamitdes  are  certain,  in  the  second 
"  donbtfiil.    How  many  times  have  I  heard  you  complain  of 
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"  the  avarice  of  joar  auperiore,  of  the  injustice  of  your  ma^^ 
"  tratea?  Nov  is  the  time  not  only  to  liberate  youiaelTea, 
"  bit  to  become  eo  much  their  saperiois  that  they  will  com- 
"  plain  of  and  fear  jon  more  than  you  do  them.  Opportunity 
"  now  flutters  before  you  but  iriien  once  on  the  wing  you  shall 
"  ever  aftn- seek  for  it  in  vain!  YouseetheprepaiatJonsofyour 
"  enemies !  Let  us  be  before  them,  and  whichever  first  arma 
"  will  surely  have  the  victoty,  will  min  his  enemy  and  certainly 
"  exalt  himaelf ;  honour  will  then  he  the  reward  of  many  and 
"  security  of  all  "  *. 

This  discourse  inflamed  the  unquiet  spirit  of  his  hearers 
who  instantly  reaolved  on  sedition  aa  soon  as  a  enfBcient  num- 
ber of  conspiratoia  were  enlisted  in  the  cause ;  whereupon 
Simondno  Bu^igaUi,  Fagolo  della  Bcdda,  and  Lorenzo  Bicco- 
manni  swore  in  all  the  others  to  be  tiue  to  themselves  and  their 
par^  and  act  unitedly.  The  twenty-iirst  of  July  1376  was  fixed 
on  for  revolt ;  but  magisterial  suspicions  were  awake ;  the  first 
zingleader  waa  suddenly  arrested,  fettered,  tortured,  and  the 
vhole  plot  discovered:  be  had  already  given  full  information, 
but  the  question  was  applied  for  more  details,  and  during  these 
torments  he  accused  Giovanni  Dini  and  severol  of  the  admo- 
nished dtizens  as  chiefs,  and  Salvestro  de'  Medid  as  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  all  f.  It  eo  happened  that  while  Simondno 
suffered,  one  of  his  accomplices  was  Tegolating  the  palace 
clock  and  therefore  able  to  see  and  hear  enough  to  convince 
him  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  instantly  descending  he 
ran  off  to  San  Friano  rouaed  up  the  conspirators,  assembled 
all  the  malcontents,  and  at  daylight  on  the  twenty-firat,  ft 
port  for  sedition,  a  part  for  defence ;  the  whole  population  was 

Every  company  remained  to  protect  its  own  quarter  except 
two  who  obeyed  the  general  aummons  and  repaired  to  the 
public  palace ;  but  the  Seignoty  had  only  eighty  lances  of  the 
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regular  troops  assembled  in  the  sqimre,  bo  that  seeing  them- 
selves  unsupported  eren  these  tiffo  compttnies  returned  to  pro- 
tect their  bmilieB*.  The  Ciompi  of  Saiito  Spirito,  San  Piero 
Maggiore  and  San  Lorenzo  were  in  arms  and  fiercely  demanded 
their  prisonere ;  diese  being  refused  they  burned  the  gonfalo- 
nier's house  and  forced  the  Se^ory  to  submission :  then 
seizing  the  standard  of  juedce,  under  its  broad  shadow  they  pur- 
sued tjie  work  of  conflagration ;  where  that  led  they  followed, 
and  it  Suttered  to  the  cr;  of  any  who  bad  a  wrong  to  reTenge 
or  an  enemy  to  injure.  But  tiiere  was  some  high  spirit  at 
that  time  amongst  them,  no  robbeiy  was  committed ;  punish- 
ment and  vengeance  occupied  them  more  than  avarice  ;  they 
were  resolved  not  to  be  taunted  with  the  name  of  plunderers ; 
and  dotli,  beds,  pearls,  and  silver ;  valuables  of  every  kind, 
were  committed  indiscriminately  to  the  flames,  nay  the  histo- 
rian Ste&ni  says  he  saw  a  man  stabbed  in  the  back  with  a 
lance  for  attempting  to  keep  a  fowl  and  a  piece  of  salted 
meatf. 

Salvestro  de'  Medici,  on  the  confession  of  Sintoncino,  was 
examined  by  the  Seignoiyand  acknowledged  that  proposals  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Ciompi  which  he  treated  with  tliat 
contempt  he  thought  they  deserved  but  owned  his  fault  in  not 
giving  timely  information :  be  waa  dismissed,  but  with  difficulty, 
and  more  through  fear  than  any  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
Salvestro  was  still  the  popular  citizen,  and  in  this  day  of  mad- 
ness was  knighted  with  upwards  of  sixty  more,  by  the  victorious 
Ciompi  t.  Amongst  the  lavouiites  so  honoured  were  Benedetto 
and  Antonio  degli  Alberti,  Tommaso  Stiozzi,  and  even  Luigi 
Ouicciardini  whose  house  had  been  burned  that  very  morning! 
But  friends  and  foes,  all  were  indiscriminately  honoured  or 
injured  by  a  wild  mixture  of  hate  justice  and  gratitude  in 
this  unr^ulated  crowd  §.    The  Seignoiy  were  left  to  their 

■  lixxhiiTclli,  Lib.  iii°.—  S.  Ammi-    79fi. 

nts.  Lib.  liv.,  p.  734.  j  S.  Amminto,  Lib,  xiv.,  p.  734. 

t  H.  di  Coppo  Stetui,  Tib.  I.,  Bob.    f  H.  di  a  Ste&ni,  lib.  x.  Rub.  79S. 
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own  reeouTces ;  all  those  citizens  not  in  the  plot  kept  near  their 
fiunily  mansiona,  the  insurgents  had  augmented  to  bIz  thousand, 
the  gOTemment  vas  null ;  and  thus  passed  the  night  Before 
daylight  the  gonfolooierB  of  companies  were  menaced  by  the 
populace  and  compelled  to  unfurl  their  flags,  which  many  well 
disposed  citizen!)  joined  from  pure  apprehension :  but  these 
banners  and  the  standard  of  Justice  carried  an  appearance  of 
Intimate  authority  that  emboldened  them  to  summon  the 
Podesti's  palace,  and  on  his  refusal  to  surrender  they  attacked 
and  carried  it :  this  became  their  head  quarters,  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  govemmeat  soon  after  arhved  to  hear  their 


They  insisted  that  the  wool  trade  should  no  longer  have  a 
foreign  Judge  ;  that  its  inferior  branches,  soch  as  combers, 
carders,  washers,  and  others,  should  have  consuls  of  their  own 
and  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  corporation ;  that  the  dyeia, 
tailors,  barbers,  and  many  others  should  also  have  consuls  and 
priors ;  that  no  more  interest  should  be  paid  on  the  public 
debt  but  the  whole  principal  be  honestly  discharged  in  twelve 
years ;  that  all  the  banished,  except  rebels  and  traitors,  should 
be  recalled ;  that  the  penalty  of  loss  of  limb  should  be  abolished 
and  a  fine  substituted ;  and  that  none  of  themselves  should  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  debt  under  50  florins  during  two 
yeara,  with  various  other  financial  regulations :  amoi^t  them  was 
a  stipulation  that  Guido  Bandiera  a  wool-carder  and  one  of  the 
new  knights,  because  he  was  the  firet  to  revolt  and  behaved  well 
in  the  subsequent  transactions  should  have  SOOO  golden  florins 
from  confiscated  property ;  and  that  Salvestro  de'  Medici  to 
support  his  new  honour  should  be  endowed  with  the  rent  of 
all  the  houses  on  Ponte  Vecchio  amountiag  to  600  florins  an- 
nually ;  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  issued  for  all  oSences 
committed  since  the  eighteenth  of  June  ;  that  the  admonished 
should  be  completely  emancipated ;  and  that  three  priors  instead 

*  (Kno  Cmpponi,  Tnmiilto  de'  CiompE,  p.  337.— S.  Anuninlo,  Lib.  liv.,  p.  738. 
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of  two,  and  one-third  of  the  other  public  officers  should  be  chosen 
from  thefomteennuiiortrades.  Besides  this  many  laTouiite  and 
obnouous  citizens  were  named  both  lor  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  there  was  no  demand  for  blood ;  and  finall;  that  Qio- 
Tansi  Dini  abould  be  reinstated  amongst  the  eight  oouncillora  of 
war.*  These  demands  were  far  from  wild  or  onreeaonable,  most 
of  them  were  salutary,  and  moreover  showed  a  consideration  for 
those  above  them  little  to  be  expected  from  a  vexed  and  angtj 
multitude  smarting  under  oppression  :  neither  could  they  welt 
be  resisted  and  therefore  passed  the  oolites;  but  to  give  them 
the  force  of  law  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  also  pass  the 
Tarious  councOs,  until  which  time  the  people  promised  to  be 
quiet  On  the  twenty-second  of  July  the  latter  became  sua- 
piciouB  and  impatient;  assembling  before  the  palace  they 
alarmed  the  members,  and  the  petition  soon  became  law  with 
only  ten  negative  votes  out  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Sus- 
picion was  now  augmented  amongst  the  insui^ents,  and  seeing 
th^  mood  change  the  Seignoi;  felt  so  much  alarm,  that  one 
after  another  they  all  escaped  to  their  own  houses  except  Ala- 
manno  Acciaiuoli  and  Niccolo  del  Bene  who  findmg  that  th^ 
could  not  retain  their  colleagues,  (not  to  appear,  saith  the  his- 
torian, more  biave  than  wise),  also  departed  and  thus  left  the 
public  palace  in  the  hands  of  the  Eioht  of  War  and  the 
populace  I , 

The  former  who  ^pear  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  Salves- 
tro  and  the  admonished  citizens,  had  encouraged  the  S^goory 
to  redre  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  secure  a  new  administra- 
tion of  more  congenial  politics  but  were  disappointed  J.  When 
the  palace  was  taken  Michele  di  Londo,  an  unshod,  half-naked 
wool-comber  bearing  the  standard  of  justice,  instantly  ascended 

■  Qina  Cqipom,  Tumults  de' Ciompi,  inulto  de    C  ompl    p    243 — H.   di 

p.  241.  C.  Stafiiii.  Lib.  i     Rub    795.— S. 

t  Mem.    Storicbe  di  Ser  Nwlila  di  Amminto  Lib  xit   p  729. 

HtmUicatiiu,  p.  18.— G.  Cappoul,  Tu-  JTumultode  Ciompi,pp  2i6,H7,la^. 
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the  stain  and  entered  the  council  chamber :  there  etopping 
and  turning  to  the  people  he  said,  "  This  palace  ia  now  yonra 
and  the  dty  entirely  in  your  power  !  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  "  He  was  ordered  himself  to  assome  the  govenmient  and 
rule  as  best  pleased  him :  Michele  had  been  a  soldier ;  was  an 
able  pradent  and  sagacious  man,  more  indebted  l«  nature  tban 
fortune,  and  a  real  lover  of  his  country :  poor  and  ragged  as  he 
was,  he  had  inspired  his  fellow-labonrers  with  unusual  respect, 
and  such  confidence  as  soon  raised  him  to  a  coDspicuous  place 
in  the  insurrection*.  Fearlessly  accepting  the  charge  he 
al  once  took  measures  for  restoring  public  tranquillity ;  a 
gallows  was  erected  in  the  palace  square  to  check  plunder  and 
conflagration,  and  its  first  victim  was  the  new  Bargello  who 
being  suspended  by  the  leg  whs  in  a  few  moments  literally 
pulled  to  pieces ;  so  intense  was  public  hatred  against  >iim  ! 
All  robbery  and  burnings  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death ; 
the  syndics  of  trades  were  dismissed  end  new  ones  chosen ; 
tiie  Seignory  and  colics  were  deprived  of  power ;  the  elecCion- 
porses  were  all  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  Eioht  of 
Wab  commanded  to  quit  the  palace  m  order  to  show  the  world 
that  Florence  could  do  well  without  them.  Lando  then  assem- 
bled the  new  syndics;  elected  four  prion,  two  ftom  each  class 
of  trades,  and  four  more  &om  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  : 
he  made  new  electioD-puiaes ;  divided  the  community  into  three 
parts ;  namely  the  miyor  and  minor  arts,  and  those  so  recently 
created.  This  made  Florence  a  real  republic,  as  the  whole 
body  of  people  had  now  for  the  first  tame  a  voice  in  the  com- 
monwealth. He  confirmed  to  Salvestro  de'  Medici  the  rents 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio ;  appointed  himself  Podesta  of  Empoli ; 
and  to  many  other  citizens  of  known  popularity  he  gave 
places  to  secure  their  friendship :  for  either  the  influence  of 
sudden  power,  or  &  long-s^ted  sagacity  which  led  him  to 
imitate  the  unjust  steward ;  but  more  probably  a  strong  convic- 

*  I«on.  Antiso,  lib.  ii.,  folio  167. 
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tion  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  higher  orders ;  seems 
early  to  have  affected  Michole  di  Lando*. 

The  people  too  thought  that  these  measurea  leaned  mainly 
towards  the  rich ;  they  became  discontented  and  turbulent, 
assembled  under  the  palace,  ordered  the  Se^ory  to  descend 
on  the  Binghiera  and  confer  with  them  about  matters  that 
regarded  public  safety  :  they  were  armed  and  numerous ;  had 
elected  a  "  Council  of  Eight "  with  sovereign  authori^  in 
Florence  ;  issued  their  commands  with  haughtiness  from  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  were  not  unaccompanied 
by  some  of  the  higher  clssses  of  citizens  f.  At  the  palace  they 
were  tumultuous  and  insolent ;  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new 
Seignory  to  take  place  in  their  presence,  rejected  multitudes  of 
names  from  pure  caprice  or  at  the  cry  of  some  obscure  indi- 
vidual, and  spent  the  day  in  violence.  More  demands  were 
made  next  morning ;  Salvestro  de'  Medici  was  to  lose  his  rents ; 
the  other  dignities  so  lately  given  were  to  be  cancelled,  and 
amongst  them  the  podestasbip  of  Micbele  di  Lando  himself. 
He  bad  spent  100  florins  on  a  horse,  and  bad  assumed  or 
received  the  high  distinction  of  shield  and  pennon ;  this  raised 
suspicions  against  him  in  which  Salvestro  de'  Medici  and  Bene- 
detto degli  Alberd  were  included :  the  government  became 
alarmed  and  wavering  but  negotiations  continued  and  the 
insurgents,  according  to  Stefani,  would  have  gained  their  ends 
if  Lando 's  honours  had  remained  inviolate ;  but  the  people 
would  not  suffer  even  the  distinctive  pennon,  and  thus  lashed 
him  into  fuiy  |. 

The  city  had  now  two  rival  govermnents ;  both  powerful, 
both  usurped,  and  both  composed  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society : 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  decreed  that  eight  deputies  from 
Iheir  body  should  reside  in  the  palace  and  confirm  or  reject  all 

■  MtcchiiTetIi,  Lib.  iii*.  t  Mutcfaitvttli,  Lib.  iii°.— M.  di  C. 

t  Lion.  AntiDO,  Lib.  Ix^  folio  167.  Ste&nl,  Lib.  x.,Rub.  BDl— Memorio 
_S.  Amminlo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  732.  Storicho  di  Scr  Niddo,  p.  19. 
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acts  of  the  Seignory,  besides  other  strong  resolutioiis  which 
were  notified  to  the  latter  by  two  insurgent  members  with  the 
alternative  of  immediate  approval  or  subsequent  coercion.  This 
mission  was  accompanied  by  all  that  vulgar  insolence  which  is 
so  often  mistaken  for  liberty,  and  the  gonialonierwas  reproached 
vritii  his  conduct  to  those  who  had  exalt«d  bim  ;  what  truth  and 
justice  was  mingled  up  in  these  reproof  can  now  be  only  con- 
jectured ;  for  the  Florentine  historians  were  all  citizens  of  the 
upper  class,  and  more  or  less  tinctured  with  soch  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  populace  as  in  such  matters  clouds 
lieir  veracity.  Their  high  praise  of  Michele  Lando  was  per- 
h^  merited ;  but  we  may  believe  that  something  more  tiian 
simple  justice  on  his  part  was  required  to  draw  it  forth  in 
unmeasured  terms  from  an  antagonist  &ction ;  and  his  subse- 
quent exile  proves  that  with  many  of  them  fear  was  more  pre- 
dominant than  affection  or  esteem.  However  this  may  be, 
Lando  was  not  a  man  to  bear  lamely  the  insolence  of  others  or 
allow  the  dignity  of  gonfalonier  to  be  menaced,  or  even  slighted 
in  his  person  with  impunity :  exasperated  by  the  deputies' 
behaviour  be  started  up,  drew  his  weapon,  wounded  both,  and 
then  imprisoned  them.  This  rendered  the  multitude  furious 
and  Lando  at  once  prepared  for  opptsition ;  he  had  the  citizens 
with  him,  for  they  hated  the  Ciompi  and  felt  hie  importance 
as  the  Mend  of  order ;  but  be  had  also  spread  a  politic  rumour 
to  nhich  circumstances  gave  a  plausible  colouring,  that  the 
insurgents  wanted  to  call  in  a  foreign  master  to  their  aid,  and 
thus  by  enUsting  public  feeling  united  bis  party  more  firmly*. 
The  Eight  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  sounded  to  arms ;  the 
bells  of  San  Paulo  rang  a  stormy  peal,  and  those  of  Sen  Friano 
answered  them ;  San  Gior^o,  San  Niccolo,  Beletri,  and  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  all  chimed  in  with  jarring  tones ;  and  the  insurgents 
were  soon  united  at  San  Friano.  Lando  on  the  other  side 
rapidly  assembled  the  companies ;  the  great  campana  sounded  a 

•  BoiuDMgai,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  fi28. — Mu.  di  Ca]>pii  Slf&ni,  Lib.  x..  Rub.  804. 
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Btorm,  and  the  palace  aquara  soon  echoed  to  the  dash  of  arms : 
Giorgio  Scali  commanded  vitbin  the  palace,  and  while  I^ndo 
marched  to  Santa  Maiia  Novella  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
insiu^nts,  thej  arrired  by  another  road  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment.  Both  sides  were  loth  to  commence,  and  even  after 
Lando  returned  and  secured  all  the  aorrounding  streets  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  them :  chance,  as  often  happens, 
finally  began  the  conflict,  and  fortune  ended  it  hj  a  complete 
rout  of  the  Ciompi :  fijing  irom  the  city  in  all  directions  they 
left  Michele  absolute  master  of  Florence  and  on  the  following 
day  he  resigned  his  ofBce  in  honourable  triumph*. 

This  victoiy  gave  spirit  to  the  citizens  who  resolved  to  have 
none  of  the  Ciompi  as  priors  in  the  new  goveinment :  Lasdo 
too  was  of  thiB  mind,  and  gave  a  hint  at  parting  that  the; 
were  weakest  in  the  Seignory  and  might  be  easily  cgeclod: 
no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  tumults  recommenced  and  shouts 
of  "  To  armi,  to  armt,  down  with  the  Ciompi "  filled  the  palacs 
square.  A  meeting  of  the  consuls  of  trades  was  immediately 
convoked  by  the  priors  and  a  resolution  passed  that  no  Ciompo 
should  be  eligible  to  that  dignity  hnt  that  the  two  new  cor- 
porations of  inferior  trades  might  remain;  that  five  of  the 
priors  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  sixteen  minor  trades  and  four 
from  the  others  but  the  gon&lonier  alternately  from  either 
section;  and  thus  in  pro[)ortion  the  colleges.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  Ciompo  called  Boroccio  who  was  gon&lonier  of  jus- 
tice, with  a  prior  of  that  class  were  immediately  expelled  and 
replaced  by  Gioi^o  Scali  and  Francesco  di  Michele  f. 

Thus  was  tranquillity  for  a  while  restored  with  considerable 
increase  of  political  power  to  the  lower  classes;  bat  the  reins 
of  government  agsin  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  citizens  who 
had  commenced  the  revolution :  bo  sure  It  is,  that  unless  anp- 

■  H.  di  C.  Stdini,  Lib.  i.,  Rub.  804. 

— Bonin«egui,  Lib.  iv.  p.  630. 

f    Uiiunis    di    Oionniii   Cimbi,   p. 
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ported  by  extraneous  riches  and  unusual  intelligence,  the  poor 
alone  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish  any  permanent  political 
changes  in  a  state.  Almost  all  the  Ciompi's  acts  were  annulled 
by  the  new  government,  and  a  modification  of  the  two  principal 
councils  was  established.  The  first,  called  the  Captain  of  the 
People's  Council,  was  composed  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  citi- 
zens ;  that  is  forty  from  each  quarter,  and  twenty  from  each 
class  of  trades.  The  second  called  the  Council  of  the  Podesta 
or  Community,  was  similarly  chosen  and  equally  numerous  as 
regarded  popular  citizens ;  but  with  an  addition  of  forty  mem- 
bers from  the  aristocratic  ranks,  divided  equally  amongst  tile 
four  quarters  of  the  town.  Tbey  could  be  assembled  by  the 
functionaries  whose  names  they  bore  snd  by  the  Seignory,  y6t 
could  discuss  nothing  but  what  had  previously  passed  the 
executive  government.  A  "  Petition"  or  Bill  therefore  went, 
the  day  after  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Seignory  and  two 
colleges,  to  the  Captain  of  the  People's  Council ;  and  the  next 
day  to  that  of  the  Fodcsta,  which  gave  it  as  much  the  force  of 
law  as  if  it  had  been  personally  decreed  by  the  whole  Floren- 
tine nation  :  the  Consuls  of  Trades  and  other  magistrates  had 
a  right  of  assisting  at  both,  and  the  community  was  thus  repre- 
sented by  about  four  hundred  citizens  popularly  chosen.  A 
new  police  magistracy  was  created  to  protect  the  city  and  con- 
tado  from  plots  robbery  and  conflagration  ;  and  lastly  a  great 
carmcil  of  Itichiesti.  was  called  together  in  which  all  were  invited 
to  propose  measures  for  the  public  good,  as  much  dissatisfiiction 
still  prevailed  and  men's  minds  were  far  from  tranquil  The 
two  Ciompi  wounded  by  Lando  were  pot  to  death  after  con- 
fessing to  seditious  practices  which  involved  thirty-six  other 
citizens,who  not  appearing  were  condemnedin  goods  and  person. 
Those  citizens  knighted  by  the  Ciompi  were  invited  to  have 
themselves  dubbed  afresh  by  the  republic  and  Guelphic  party, 
and  their  installation  was  accompanied  by  a  great  festival  and 
magnificent  ceremonies  to  wash  out  the  slain  of  origin^  sm,, 
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Darmg  (be  July  revolutions  peace  Imd  been  concluded  vith 
the  pope  for  a  payment  of  350,000  fiorins  in  foor  yeara ;  and 
in  October  the  interdict,  which  Florence  had  Toluntarily 
retomed  to  after  the  deatlt  of  Or^iy.Tnte  altogether  removed. 
The  gonfidonierehip  of  Andrea  Salviati  for  November  and 
December  passed  quietly,  and  an  important  laff  for  the  pre- 
servatdon  of  peace  and  public  economy  was  during  that  time 
renewed.  It  ordained  that  no  war  should  be  made;  no  troops 
cross  the  frontier;  no  new  league  be  formed;  no  militaiy 
assistance  promised ;  no  old  alliance  dissolved ;  no  castles, 
towns,  or  fortresses  be  received  or  taken ;  unless  by  a  general 
vote  of  the  nation  through  its  representatives  the  Seignoiy  and 
Colleges,  the  popular  Captains  of  the  Party  Guelph,  the  Ten 
of  Liberty,  the  nine  Conservatora  of  Commerce,  and  two  Con- 
suls of  each  trade ;  besides  other  salutaiy  provisions.  Bat 
good  laws  seldom  remained  long  inviolate  amongst  Florendnes ; 
d»content  was  ever  floating  in  the  air  like  Macbeth's  d^ger  as 
an  object  for  ambition  to  clulcb  at,  and  even  the  last  days  of 
this  eventful  year  were  darkened  by  a  fresh  conspiracy  against 
the  state.  It  was  detected  and  seasonably  suppressed  but  with 
the  condemnation  more  or  lees  severely  of  seventy-six  citizens 
of  whom  some  were  executed ;  nay  so  widely  extended  was  the 
plot  that  it  was  found  dangerous  to  proceed  and  all  further 
inquiry  necessarily  ceased.  The  government  itself  was  unpopu- 
lar; the  general  discontent  still  great;  and  exiled  Ciompi, 
noble  Popolani,  and  old  aristocracy,  filled  all  the  Italian  cides 
with  exiles  and  weakened  the  commonwealth*. 

The  terrific  power  of  the  Party  Guelph  was  certainly  anni- 
hilated but'  their  antagomsts  soared  high  and  haughtily : 
Giovanni  Scali,  Salveatro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  Alberti,  and 
Tommaso  Strozzi  were  omnipotent;  and  though  the  republic 
had  been  snatched  by  them  from  the  mere  populace,  the  lower 
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class  of  citizens  still  remained  more  powerful  than  that  of 
noble  Popolani.  The  latter  were  therefore  compelled  to  c«de, 
and  by  contenting  the  former  endeavour  to  dissolve  their  con- 
nection with  the  Ciompi ;  this  policy  waa  also  favoured  by  all 
those  who  wished  to  bnuBo  those  citizens  that  mider  the  re- 
verenced name  of  Guelph  had  ruined  so  many  of  the  community, 
wherefore  1000  florins  were  publicly  offered  tor  the  head  of 
Lapo  da  CaatigUonchio. 

The  great  distinction  between  noble  popolani  and  minor 
tradeamen  which  if  not  generated  vraa  widened  by  the  struggles 
of  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi  thus  became  enlaii^ed  and  proved  the 
source  of  future  evil,  so  that  following  Macchiavelli,  the  two 
parties  may  henceforth  be  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of 
Popular  and  Plebeian  *. 

The  first  months  of  1979  passed  quietly  in  exertions  for  the 
restoratioD  of  order :  a  new  scrutiny  refilled  the  elec-  .  _  ,-^ 
tion  purses  with  greater  numbers  of  more  equally 
chosen  citizens  for  the  lists  had  before  only  contained  the 
names  of  inferior  uneducated  trades-people,  even  those  of  fore- 
men and  apprentices,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  enlightened 
men.  A  commission  was  given  to  thirty-one  citizens ;  one 
from  each  trade  and  eight  promiscuously  chosen ;  to  reunite 
the  city  and  divide  all  public  offices  equally  between  the  major 
and  minor  arts  except  that  of  the  Mercanzia  or  tribunal  of 
commerce,  which  being  a  court  of  admiralty  and  international 
law,  required  peculiar  legal  knowledge  and  acquirements  and 
therefore  was  principally  formed  out  of  the  superior  trades  f. 
The  ordinances  of  justice  were  also  relaxed  and  nobles  partially 
admitted  to  power  in  every  department,  ao  that  this  aeignoiv 
was  generally  known  as  the  "  Union  Pnmrate." 

It  was  but  a  name  !  Dissatisfaction,  too  widely  spread  too 
deeply  rooted,  soon  began  to  sprout,  and  a  plot  devised  by 
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P&gao  Strozzi  prior  of  San  Lorenzo  to  overthrow  the  existing 
govemment,  cost  seven  citizens  their  heads  and  drove  eighteen 
othere  to  condemnation  and  voluntory  exile.  A  new  estimate 
of  real  property  with  a  view  to  taxation  was  decreed,  and  along 
with  it  a  census  which  unluckily  baa  but  imperfectly  reached 
us ;  yet  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  in  13U0  there  were 
54.747  taxable  mouths,  which  enjoying  ail  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship would  include  but  few  if  any  of  the  mere  populace, 
and  yielded  about  30,000  florins  of  revenue*. 

But  such  measures  did  not  produce  tranquillity,  the  waters 
were  yet  a^tated  and  no  real  calm  followed  the  late  tempests ; 
the  Ciompi  continued  formidable,  their  anger  was  still  dangerous, 
and  &ction  ran  high  and  confusedly  like  the  sea  after  a  storm : 
above  and  below,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  society  was  equally 
moved,  and  a  vicious  system  of  criminal  Justice  gave  full  scope 
to  its  humours.  Life,  honour  and  property,  all  depended  on 
three  foreign  ma^trates ;  the  Podesta,  the  Captain  of  tkr 
People,  and  the  Executor  oftlie  OrdiiunKM  of  Justice.  Every 
trial  was  secret:  examination,  torture,  judgment,  death  all 
proceeded  from  one  powerful  hand,  from  one  dreaded  place,  and 
almost  at  the  discretion  of  a  single  head  f. 

It  was  then  illegal  to  put  any  man  to  death  unless  convicted 
by  his  own  confession  ;  a  law  just  and  even  humane  in  motive 
Imt  involving  fearful  consequences  becatise  few  made  this 
confession  willingly ;  hence  the  necessity  of  torture  and  its 
Procrustian  bed  of  horrors.  These  foreign  officers  were 
seldom  ao  honest  and  firm  as  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
government  and  its  iaction  and  when  moved  by  this  bias  for- 
bade all  hope  to  their  antagonists.  There  was  no  publicity  of 
trial,  no  idea  of  modem  justice ;  heads  fell  from  the  palace 
wall  and  dropped  into  the  street  without  creating  surprise  or 

•  M.  di  C.  Btehai,  Rub.  BIS,  Lib,  i.     Eniditi  ToHsni. 
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inquiij:  it  was  enough  that  the  Seignoiy  ordered,  that  the 
podesta  did  it ;  and  he  was  often  choeen  for  his  known  character 
and  qoalitiea ;  not  those  of  an  upright  jui^e  hut  as  the  raad; 
instrument  of  &ction  and  leas  the  distributer  of  justice  than 
rerenge.  According  as  passions  worked  or  calm  prevailed,  so 
varied  the  admtnistradve  character  of  Florentine  justice :  not 
but  what  many  men  of  a  higher  stamp,  of  sterner  virtue  and 
more  generous  feelings,  were  occasionally  chosen;  but  these 
were  the  exceptions.  Individuals  were  perhaps  not  more  hai' 
barous  than  the  times ;  it  was  the  dismal  system  of  an  unen- 
lightened age,  not  the  individual  men  that  perpetuated  evil, 
and  the  everlasting  conflict  of  ungovernable  passions  within 
her  walla  aggravated  it  beyond  endurance  at  Florence.  The 
hand  tires  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  records  of  these  cease- 
less acts  of  violence  and  blood ;  yet  the  misery  must  have  been 
sharp,  the  wrong  deep  that  so  ranUy  nourished  them.  Ven- 
geance ever  ontUved  injury  and  was  never  sated  except  by 
the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy,  for  fear  and  danger  were 
awfully  yoked  to  the  existence  of  an  antagonist  Action. 

A  strong  party  of  the  admonished  in  concert  with  many 
Ghibelines  had  now  become  jealous  of  plebeian  influence  and 
its  great  supporter,  Scali,  Strozzi,  Albizzi,  and  Medici : 
otheredispleased  at  having  no  share  of  political  power  Ibrmeda 
party  under  the  name  of  "  DUcontenUd  Qiuifht."  Continually 
plotting  gainst  the  government  they  were  jealously  watched 
and  oppressed ;  bnt  from  their  connexion  with  exiles,  princes, 
and  disbanded  soldiers  (now  rapidly  condensing  into  discipUned 
companies)  they  were  feared  also.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
prudent  to  retain  Hawkwood  along  with  Lucius  and  Everard 
Lando  who  severally  commanded  the  English  and  Oerman 
companies ;  and  to  conclnde  a  defensive  league  for  five  years 
with  Bologna  and  Perugia  by  which  a  joint  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  lances,  each  having  two  armed  horses  and  a  Ron- 
sino,  iudnding  two  hundred  mounted  Hungarian  arohers,  was 
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to  be  maintained  in  readiness.  Scorcel;  was  this  accomplished 
when  a  new  conspiracy  came  to  light,  the  work  of  a  hypocritical 
devotee  called  Gianozzo  Sacchetti :  this  man  by  an  afiected 
piet;  had  delivered  himself  from  prison  and  at  the  some  time 
swindled  a  fellow-priaoner  out  of  some  valuable  jewels  ;  with 
these  he  repaired  to  Lombordy  and  there  became  intimate 
with  Benedetto  Peruzzi  a  bosom  friend  of  Lapo  da  Castiglion- 
chio,  who  resided  at  Padua.  About  the  same  time  Charies  of 
Daiazzo  supported  by  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Pope  Urban  VI. 
was  on  his  march  from  Germany  to  dethrone  Giovanna,  and 
this  was  deemed  by  the  exiles  a  fiur  occaaiou  to  promote  revo- 
lution in  Florence.  Socchetti  became  their  agent  and  carried 
written  assurances  of  support,  whether  false  or  genuine,  in  the 
name  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  to  the  discontented  Guelphs  of 
that  city.  Meetings  were  secretly  held,  but  Thomas  Stiozzi 
and  Donate  Barbadori  then  on  a  mission  to  Charles,  being 
suspicious  of  the  dose  intimacy  of  Saccbetti  with  Lapo's  friend, 
gave  timely  notice  ;  wherefore  Sacidietti  was  arrested  and  be- 
headed, the  plot  laid  open,  and  many  more  dtizens  severely 
punished.  This  hypocrite  was  scarcely  cold  when  another 
conspiracy  with  more  extended  roots  b^an  simultaneously  to 
show  itself  at  Volteira,  Siena,  Bologna,  and  other  places;  the 
result  was  an  attack  on  Fe^hini  by  the  "  Fuarutciti"  or  exiles 
and  its  narrow  escape  from  capture  ;  besides  which  a  close  cor- 
respondence between  them  and  Duiazzo  was  detected  and  again 
Florence  fell  into  confusion  and  perplexity.  Twenty  dtizens 
were  condemned,  but  loud  clamours  against  partiality  to  the 
great  and  severi^  to  the  small  gave  more  v^ur  to  this  exdt^ 
ment  which  augmented  when  Strozzi  and  Barbadori  returned, 
the  former  strenuously  affirming  the  existence,  the  latter  deny- 
ing any  knowledge  of  this  last  conspiracy.  Barbadori  himself 
had  recently  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  exiles  end  there- 
fore was  strongly  suspected  notwithstanding  his  high  reputation 
and  former  service;    and  Hawkwood  almost  simoltaneoaslj 
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seadiug  notice  of  another  plot,  for  the  particulan  of  which  he 
dfliAanded  60,000  florins,  completed  the  public  alarm.  Besides 
this,  letters  arrived  from  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  sajing 
tiiat  a  lai^e  body  of  Ciompi,  exiles,  and  others  Tvere  uniting 
and  concentrating  with  Durazzo'e  troops  at  Imola ;  and  that 
banners  had  been  made  at  Bol(^na  emblazoned  mth  the 
Guelphic  arms  and  a  naked  band  grasping  a  broken  sword ;  all 
which  portended  evil. 

At  length  on  the  seventeenth  of  December  Strozzi  and 
Giovanni  Dini  suddenly  alarmed  the  priors  by  producing  letters 
from  Count  Antouio  di  Bruscolo  giving  notice  of  an  outbreak 
which  vas  to  t^e  place  on  the  twentieth  and  naming  a  cer- 
tain Bruno  di  Giovanni  as  an  accomplice.  Torture  soon 
extracted  the  secret  from  Bruno,  and  Charles  of  Durazzo  was 
again  detected  as  an  accessory.  Florence  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded with  troops  ;  the  palace  armed  and  victualled ;  Fiero 
Albizzi,  Filippo  3troz^,  Donato  and  Bartotommeo  Barbadori, 
with  other  gentlemen  of  rank  were  arrested ;  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  high  excitement  clsraoured  for  instant  execution ; 
they  soon  armed ;  the  shops  closed,  and  every  symptom  ap- 
peared of  a  new  and  terrible  hurricane.  The  magistrates  in 
vain  declared  that  they  could  detect  no  guilt  in  ihe  prisoneni ; 
they  were  silenced  by  wild,  but  not  unfounded  cries  that  the 
great  escaped  while  the  small  were  punished.  A  commission 
of  fifty-six  individuals  chosen  from  the  various  magistracies  was 
inmiediat«ly  formed  for  iiirther  investigation ;  but  this  was  too 
slow  a  process ;  the  shouts  for  blood  redoubled,  and  threata  of 
fire  and  sword  enforced  the  imperious  mandate. 

The  Podesta  and  Messer  Canti  di  Gabrielli  Captain  of  the 
People  were  steady  to  law,  and  refosed  t«  condemn  without  the 
personal  confession  of  the  prisoners:  torture  was  therefore 
applied  and  the  weaker  confessed  their  guilt ;  upon  which  Carlo 
Mangione,  FiUppo  Strozzi,  epi  three  others  were  decapitated. 
When  the  hungry  crowd  saw  no  more  heads  drop,  their  ftiiy 
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became  boundless ;  they  threatened  to  bum  the  houses,  the 
vnves,  and  the  children  of  tlie  prisoners  with  the  palace  and 
Captain  of  the  People  himself,  if  execution  were  longer  de- 
layed :  but  he  held  out  nobly;  and  when  eren  his  own  guard 
caught  up  the  general  frenzy  they  were  dared  by  him  in  a  stj-ain 
of  honest  indignation  to  join  the  rest  and  take  his  life  and  that 
of  the  prisoners  too  if  they  choae ;  but  resolutely  declared  that  if 
the  axe  were  on  bia  neck  he  would  not  put  a  single  man  of  th«m 
to  death  except  on  a  gelf-acknowledgment  of  guilt.  When  the 
storm  waa  at  ite  height  the  wild  scream  of  a  female  maniac  rang 
shrilly  through  the  air  at  the  fall  of  a  bloody  head,  and  struck 
such  a  panic  as  suddenly  dispersed  them,  nor  was  it  for  some 
time  that  they  again  had  spirits  to  assemble. 

At  last  the  prisoners'  firiends  represented  to  them  the  danger 
incurred  by  their  &milies,  the  impossibility  of  escape,  and  the 
glory  of  a  brave  self-devotion  for  the  sake  of  all  they  loved :  Piero 
Albizzi  at  once  took  the  lead  and  urged  his  companions  not  to 
let  their  last  hours  obscure  a  whole  life  of  honourable  conduct, 
and  as  no  hope  remaiued  it  was  better  to  die  calmly  like  brave 
men  and  save  their  families  &om  ruin.  The  same  spirit  soon 
moved  them  all  and  sending  strughtway  for  the  captain  they 
asked  what  they  were  required  to  confess :  with  the  same  un- 
shaken principle  that  had  hitherto  supported  him  Messer  Oanti 
replied  that  he  could  tell  them  nothing :  if  guilty  they  were  to 
own  it;  and  if  he  after  due  investigation  should  be  convinced 
of  the  fact  then  his  duty  would  be  to  condemn  and  execute  them. 

A  real  or  fictitious  confession  was  made  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  this  mt^trate,  for  their  guilt  or  innocence  were 
never  certainly  known  to  the  pubUc,  and  Aibizzi,  Cipriani 
Mangioni,  Siminetti,  Giacopo  Sacchetti  and  Donati  Barbadori 
were  all  decapitated :  Barbadori  was  sentenced  by  another 
ju<^  nor  waa  his  former  reputation  at  Avignon,  nor  his  dying 
eloquence  of  any  avtul  against  popular  fury.  Yet  all  were  be- 
lieved innocent,  and  deemed  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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maligniuit  arts  of  Strozzi  aad  even  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who 
naturallf  di*eaded  the  re-aacension  of  this  bold  and  tyrannical 
faction.  Other  proofs  were  indeed  alleged  of  their  guilt,  but 
as  nothing  wa3  then  too  base  or  violent  for  party  spirit,  and 
success  or  defeat  a.  matter  of  death  or  ruin ;  any  excess  even  in 
such  A  man  as  Alberti  may  bo  credited,  but  scarcely  justified 
even  on  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Thu3  died  the  once  powerful  Piero  degli  Albizzi,  so  long  the 
dictator  of  Florence  and  author  of  so  much  misery  to  his 
country!  One  day  while  entertaining  some  friends  at  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  and  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  an  unknown 
band  laid  before  him  a  silver  cup  filled  with  sweetmeata,  and 
at  the  botUim  of  all  a  lai^e  iron  nail ;  as  a  memento  it  was 
said  that  the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  gained  its  height  and  should 
be  nailed  fast,  for  if  it  continued  turning  he  would  sink  with  it 
to  the  depths  of  adversity*. 

After  these  esecutiona  the  madness  gradually  subsided,  and 
Florence  sank  once  more  into  a  sort  of  disturbed  repose,  but 
not  for  long :  victors  and  vanquished  were  filled  with  terror, 
and  every  accident,  no  matter  how  trifling,  caused  a  new  perse- 
cution :  fines  exiles,  admonitions,  new  laws,  more  rigorone 
orders,  were  continually  pouring  down  on  the  heads  of  suspected 
enemies. 

Forty-sii  magistrates  in  conjunction  with  the  Seignory  were 
as  a  Balia  to  pui^e  Florence  of  all  suspicious  persons :  thirty- 
nine  citizens  were  in  consequence  admonished  and  numerous 
families  placed  amongst  the  "  Great"  wliile  as  many  more  of 
the  old  nobUity  were  relieved  from  this  injurious  distinction. 
By  the  members  of  this  Balia  the  names  of  twenty 
citizens  were  secretly  presented,  with  an  understand- 
ing that  if  written  twice  over  by  each  individual  they  would 
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be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  nobiHt; ;  that  forty  more,  if  only 
once  written,  should  have  the  "  Divielo  "  for  three  yeais ;  that 
a  certain  number  of  those  who  suffered  condemnation  in  1378 
if  again  condemned  by  two-thirds  of  the  Baiik  should  be 
declared  rebels  for  ever  and  the  remainder  banished  for  two 
years ;  citizens  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  and  Ciompi  fifty 
miles  from  Florence.  The  city  had  now  some  respite,  bat 
more  from  external  fears  than  internal  aatisfkction :  the  great 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  and  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII. 
who  held  his  court  at  Avignon  and  waa  supported  by  queen 
Oiovanna,  unsettled  men's  minds  and  caused  long  enduring 
troubles.  That  queen  was  now  in  years  and  had  taken  Otho 
Duke  of  Brunswick  for  her  fourth  husband  without  gif  ii^  him 
the  title  of  king  or  much  part  in  the  government ;  her  sup- 
port of  Clement  drew  down  the  anger  of  Urban  and  Charles 
of  Durazzo  called  "  Carlo  della  Pace,"  was  invited  to  dethrone 
her ;  but  his  advent  led  as  we  have  seen  to  new  levies,  oew 
plots,  new  companies,  and  new  devastations*. 

Alberigo  di  Barbiano  who  about  this  epoch  formed  the 
Italian  company  of  "  Saint  Geoige  "  was  the  &ther  of  native 
condottieri  and  a  better  eyetem  of  military  tactics,  which  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  succeeding  age.  He 
and  Count  Lucius  Lando  suddenly  spread  over  Siena  like  a 
torrent,  crossed  the  border,  advanced  within  eight  milea  of 
Florence  and  levied  contributions  on  ell  the  Tuscan  states; 
but  Alberigo  was  finally  defeated  at  Malmantile  by  Count 
Everard  Lando  the  Florentine  general,  and  on  this  occasion  many 
exiled  citizens  who  had  joined  the  plunderers  were  condemned 
as  rebels  and  their  property  confiscated.  Hawkwood  was  once 
more  engaged  and  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  king  of 
Hni^ry  gainst  Durazzo'a  open  countenance  of  the  exiles  and 
free  companies  in  their  plots  and  attacks  on  Florence.  When 
this  prince  arrived  at  Verona  his  ambassadors  requested  the 
•  H.  di  C.  Slefiuii,  Lib.  iL,  Rub.  860. 
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tud  of  Florence  against  Giovanna;  but  the  Florentines  etill 
revered  the  memory  of  Charles  and  Robert,  and  refused  to 
injore  tbeir  descendant  by  oSensive  leagues  or  military  assist- 
ance *.  Durazzo's  anger  kindled  against  them ;  he  refused  their 
presents  and  dismissed  their  ambaBsadors :  this  vas  felt,  but 
did  not  then  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  public  mind  as  the  crime 
of  having  seized  church  property  during  the  late  unholy  var. 
Whether  from  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance  or  the  cuuning  work- 
ing of  priestcraft  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  it  was  now  resolTed 
to  restore  the  "accuiBed  thing."  Those  who  had  purchased 
ecclesiastical  possessions  could  not  enjoy  them;  many  had 
been  almost  compelled  to  purchase,  many  more  were  per- 
suaded, but  it  went  against  the  conscience  of  all ;  especially 
as  the  cleigy  frequently  refused  their  religious  succours,  even 
in  extremity,  to  Uiose  that  sUll  held  them.  A  decree  there- 
fore passed  for  their  restoration  at  the  public  expense,  and  thus 
one  source  of  uneasiness  was  removed,  for  the  priesthood  was 
not  to  be  despoiled  with  impunilyf.  Durazzo  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Boscoli  and  Albei^otti  of  Arezzo  occupied  both  Agubbio 
and  that  city  in  August  and  September,  and  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  at  the  former  place  were  ordered  to  honour  him 
in  the  name  of  their  country  :  one  of  them,  Giovanni  di  Moni, 
a  man  of  low  birth  but  high  repuCalion,  was  murdered  by  three 
Florentine  exiles  as  he  mounted  his  horse  to  meet  the  prince : 
the  whole  community  was  indignant  at  this,  not  only  from 
Moni's  high  rank  and  office  and  his  general  popularity,  but 
also  from  the  conviction  that  such  an  act  could  not  have  been 
committed  without  Durazzo's  connivance,  and  that  the  exiles 
would  finally  induce  him  to  attack  Florence  itself.  The  assas- 
sins were  outlawed,  their  houses  and  property  destroyed,  and 
two  new  magistracies,  "  The  Bioht  of  Peace  "  and  "  Thk 
EiOBT  OF  Wab  "  were  created  for  puhUc  safely.     The  latter 
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despatehed  Hawkwood  nith  twelve  hundred  lancee  (o  occnpj 
MonteTBichi  as  a  corps  of  obeerratioa ;  the  former  eent  an  em- 
bassy to  Charles,  but  be  had  suddenly  quitted  Arezzo  aod 
inarching  through  tbe  Senose  territoiy  violated  that  of  Florence 
near  St^^o.  Peace  vas  however  concluded  about  the  middle 
of  October  for  a  loan  of  40,000  florins,  and  Charles  Diarcbed 
on  to  Naples*. 

Florence  was  again  quiet ;  but  many  illastrioua  citizens  dis- 
gusted at  the  new  system  of  equality,  (the  election-purees  being 
now  filled  with  at  least  a  thousand  names  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred) and  not  liking  to  be  shouldered  in  the  public  councils  by 
men  of  the  lowest  class  and  manners,  hsd  taken  reiiige  in  their 
villas  to  enjoy  a  cheap  but  mournful  tranquillity  f-  As  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  living  within  and  without 
the  gates ;  the  tolls  diminished  in  consequence  of  this  seces- 
sion and  the  revenue  suffered  accordingly :  this  beii^  dis- 
tasteful to  the  dominant  faction  these  aeceders  were  all  ordered 
to  reside  in  the  city  or  he  taxed  ia  their  villas,  a  proceedii^ 
never  before  heard  of  in  this  free  community.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  minor  trades  ;  particn- 
larly  the  two  lowest ;  produced  cruel,  absurd,  and  extremely 
mischievous  laws:  an  exorbitant  price  was  affixed  to  those 
goods  exclusively  monuiactured  by  themselves,  with  severe 
penalties  c^inst  taking  a  lower  sum :  this  was  fairly  Uamed 
as  audacious  and  unjust ;  but  existing  laws  made  by  their  for- 
mer masters  had  already  restricted  the  prices  of  all  maDO&c- 
tnred  goods  to  a  certain  Specified  profit  and  not  more ;  these 
minor  arts,  in  a  similar  spirit,  confined  their  own  to  a  certain 
price  and  not  leu :  the  rich  were  praised,  the  poor  abused  ; 
the  former  complained  that  the  new  law  absorbed  all  profits  on 
their  merchandise;  the  latter  bad  often  fruitlessly  lamented 
that  in  order  to  keep  down  prices  they  were  abridged  in  wages 
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and  comforts,  and  scarcely  left  a  living  profit :  but  the  consuls  of 
trades  were  now  mostly  disciples,  not  master  manufacturers,  and 
this  bye-law  was  carried  triumphantly  against  the  higher  arts  *, 
Another  of  their  laws  was  to  give  10,000  florins  of  rebels' 
property  in  the  public  foods  to  the  Eight  of  War  to  persecute 
aod  cause  to  be  secretly  assassinated  any  rebel  citizen  in  any 
form  or  mode  that  the  latter  might  deem  expedient ;  aud  this, 
besides  its  innate  villany,  in  the  teeth  of  an  edict  for  the  security 
of  public  creditors,  which  rendered  funded  property  inyiolahle 
whatever  might  be  their  political  crimes !  Nor  was  this  an 
iusalated  breach  of  national  laitb ;  the  historian  Stefani,  an 
actor  in  these  scenes  says  like  Dante  that  there  was  no  per- 
manence in  Florentine  reforms  or  legislation  ;  but  every  day 
brought  new  orders  and  counter-orders  which  secured  nothii^ 
earthly  but  confusion.  Amongst  other  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  faction  at  this  period,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
a  law  for  national  bankruptcy:  it  wns  death  to  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  public  interest  on  national  loans,  nbich  had 
enst«d  since  the  days  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria  in  133T 
and  even  two  years  earlier,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  and  it  was  also  made  illegal  under  the  same  penalty 
for  any  higher  rate  of  interest  to  be  received}.  But  in  the 
Pisan  war  of  136i  none  were  found  willing  to  lend  at  that 
price,  and  those  who  were  compelled  to  do  so,  (for  such  things 
it  seems  are  consistent  with  republican  institutions)  complained 
loudly  of  injustice.  Wherefore  the  government  unable  to  obtain 
money  at  this  interest,  consulted  Messer  Piero  di  Ser  Griffo 
notary  of  the  refonnationB  and  a  man  of  great  linaneiol  ex- 
perience about  the  manner  in  which  the  law  could  be  most 

•   H.  <li  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  li.,  Rub.  1224,  for  vhich  tw«itj.flve  per  rrnt. 
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eaaily  evaded,  and  he  at  once  suggested  that  those  vho  lent 
100  flarina  in  cash  should  be  credited  in  the  national  books  for 
300  at  five  per  cent.  This  very  simple  espedieiit  was  adopted, 
and  the  new  stock  or  "Monte"  thus  formed  was  called  the 
"  Mount  of  Thrte  for  One,"  Then  came  the  revolt  and  war 
of  San  Miniato  with  its  attendant  charges,  which  led  to  the 
fonnation  of  another  Mount  called  the  "  Tko  Jor  One,"  and 
thus  money  was  borrowed  rapidly  at  the  ruinons  interest  of 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  brides  the  great  expense  of  v&i. 
This  system  continued  until  the  republic  became  insolvent  but 
from  terror  of  the  penalties  none  dared  to  propose  a  remedy  : 
the  evil  becoming  intense  it  was  at  last  resolved  by  two-thirda 
of  the  Seignoiy  and  colleges  to  suspend  the  law  itself  for  a 
whole  month  and  a  decree  to  that  effect  was  carried  on  the 
seventh  of  December  1380.  On  the  twelfth  a  law  passed 
which  really  reduced  the  public  interest  to  five  per  cent,  by 
placing  every  creditor  on  the  national  register  for  the  exact 
sum  lent  in  specie,  and  then  cancelling  the  two  mounts. 
60,000  florins  of  annual  intorest  were  saved  hy  this  fraud, 
making  a  virtual  difference  of  130,000  in  the  public  resources: 
but  the  distress  and  mischief  were  frightful  because  numbers 
of  people  allured  by  a  great  return  sold  land  and  houses 
and  even  quitted  trade  to  invest  their  money  in  the  public 
funds;  besides  which,  this  property  had  changed  hands  over 
and  over,  so  that  some  made  profits  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
some  even  more,  and  about  five  thousand  persons  were  sud- 
denly involved  in  great  distress  and  difficulty,  no  financial 
operation  having  for  a  hundred  years  created  so  much  dis- 
turbance*. 

At  the  same  time  on  alteration,  apparently  to  encourage  the 
payment  of  arrears,  was  made  in  the  "  Eatimo  "  or  tax  on  real 
property,  which  gave  five  per  cent,  retrospectively  on  present 
payment  in  direct  violation  of  a  law  relating  to  this  tax  which 

*  H.  di  Coppo  Stebni,  Lib.  li.,  Kub.  B83,  BSG. 
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prohibited  interest ;  and  to  this  waa  added  more  unjust  decreea 
which  confiscated  exiles'  funded  property  ;  all  showii^  t«  what 
a  low  state  of  moral  and  financial  poverty  ware  and  dvil  dis- 
aenaion  had  reduced  the  commonwealth  *. 

The  government  was  now  in  fact  a  mixture  of  every  sort 
of  person:  admonished  citizens;  restored  exiles;  „  imi 
merchants ;  low  traders ;  common  foremen ;  and  un- 
occupied gentlemen;  all  confusedly  mingled  and  clashing  at 
every  turn ;  the  whole  fabric  tottered  and  vacillated,  nothing 
seemed  steady  or  secure ;  each  individual  for  self-preservation 
attached  himself  to  some  more  potent  citizen,  and  society 
became  divided  into  a  succession  of  small  knots,  foes  to  each 
other  and  fearful  of  all  around  them.  Scali,  Strozzi,  and 
Alberti  backed  by  their  own  party  still  maintained  the  ascend- 
ant; for  Salvestro  de'  Medici  probably  disgusted  with  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  efTorte  appears  no  longer  on  the  scene. 
Scali,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ruthless  demagogue,  althoi^h 
spoiled  by  power  was  sdll  unsated  with  revenge ;  and  Strozzi, 
in  addition,  was  daily  exasperated  with  the  taunts  and  morti- 
fications which  his  official  conduct  as  one  of  the  "  Eight  Saints  " 
of  the  war,  now  so  unholy,  exposed  him  to  when  all  national 
danger  had  disappeared :  both  therefore  gave  diemselves  up 
to  vengeance ;  and  any  man  except  their  own,  who  might 
be  elected  to  office  was  sure  to  fall  either  by  their  arts  or 
granny;  so  that  to  them  were  attributed  almost  all  the  ex- 
ecutions, exiles,  and  admonitions  that  had  convulsed  the 
city  since  they  came  into  power.  Benedetto  degli  Alberti  a 
man  of  Car  milder  character  disapproved  of  this  conduct ;  and 
as  he  first  opposed  the  Guelphs  and  then  the  Ciompi,  so  did 
he  now  recede  from  those  who  not  only  equalled  either  of  the 
others  in  atrocity,  but  employed  spies  in  every  comer  of  the 
town  to  preserve  their  authority  f . 

•  M.  di  Coppo  Slefani,  Lib.  i.,  Rnb 
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Rigour  and  suspicion  dtiily  augmented,  and  thevioleDceof  tliese 
two  demagogues  caused  unKersnl  terror,  so  that  a  spark 
onl}' was  required  to  ioSame  the  community:  just  at  this 
moment  a  citizen  called  Giovanni  Cambi  was  unjustly  accused 
by  one  of  Scali's  creatures  of  practices  against  the  slate,  and  the 
judge  was  det^nnined  to  make  liis  accuser  suffer  that  punish- 
ment to  which  the  accused  if  guilty  would  have  been  con- 
demned, Finding  that  neither  prayers  nor  power  could  save 
him  Scali  and  Strozzi  rescued  the  miscreant  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  captain  of  the  people's  palace  was  plundered  in  the  fray. 
This  magistrate  instantly  declared  to  the  Seignory  that  if  not 
supported  he  would  throw  up  his  office  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  remain  by  the  assurance  of  redress.  A  consultation 
was  then  held  with  several  influential  citizens  particularly 
Alberti,  for  they  knew  if  his  concurrence  were  not  previously 
obtained  Giorgio  Scali  would  prove  too  powerful  an  adversaiy ; 
but  disgusted  with  the  latter,  Alberti  consented  to  his  niin. 
as  any  man  in  those  days  who  wished  for  public  order  and  the 
free  administration  of  justice  must  have  done.  A  writ  was 
accordingly  issued  for  Scali's  arrest  yet  trusting  to  his  popu- 
larity with  the  lower  classes  he  disdained  to  liy :  this  popular 
favour  however  had  ceased,  and  while  the  more  sagacious 
Strozzi  effected  his  escape  Scali  waa  taken,  condemned,  and 
instantly  beheaded.  On  the  scafTold  be  lamented  the  people's 
ingratitude,  miconscious  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  changed, 
not  them ;  and  then  seeing  Alberta  amongst  the  spectators,  ex- 
claimed, "  And  thou  Messer  Benedetto,  hast  thou  also  con- 
"  eented  that  I  should  receive  an  injury  which  had  I  been  in 
"  thy  place  I  never  would  have  consented  to  have  done  to 
"  thee?  But  I  here  announce  to  thee  that  this  day  which 
"  ends  my  sorrows  is  only  the  beginning  of  thine  "*. 

His  words  were  prophetic,  and  his  death  left  the  common' 
wealth  in  a  ferment :  injury,  mortification,  vengeance,  power. 
*  Micchiaiclli,  Lib.  ui*. 
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and  the  &11  of  euemieB,  had  made  Scali  a  tyrant,  and  he  died 
unlamented :  four  of  hie  chief  minions  were  eoon  discovered 
and  sent  after  their  master :  one  was  torn  to  pieces  even  by  the 
Florentine  boys,  who  cutting  ofT  his  hand,  urchins  as  they 
were,  trailed  it  in  puerile  but  di^usting  triiunph  and  tossed  it 
into  the  Aino !  Such  was  in  those  days  the  lecUess  breeding 
of  children  to  scenes  of  blood  hatred  and  cruet^ !  A  great 
body  of  citlzenB  were  necessarily  in  arms  at  the  capture  and 
death  oi  Scali ;  many  from  precaution,  others  from  their  own 
private  views,  but  all  the  city  was  full  of  sects  and  factions  and 
Done  liked  to  disarm  until  their  fibjects  were  accomplished. 
The  noUes  were  indignant  at  exclusion  from  power  and  still 
mourned  the  capitani'a  down^ ;  the  noble  Popolani  could  not 
brook  any  political  equality  with  the  minor  trades  and  more 
detested  Ciompi;  the  minor  trades  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  tbey  had  acquired,  and  the  Ciompi  fearM  of  loeing  the 
little  they  had  already  gained  were  eager  for  more  extended 
liberty. 

llius  Florence  remained  fall  of  humours ;  the  government 
fluctuated  in  anxious  vidsaitude ;  pariiament  succeeded  parlia- 
ment ;  Balia,  Balia ;  injury  was  heaped  on  iiyury ;  danger  on 
danger ;  each  sect  strivii^  for  its  particular  ends,  none  for  the 
public ;  all  struggling  for  command,  all  scorning  to  obey ; 
indulgent  to  themselvee,  severe  to  their  adversaries  society 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  uproar  and  the  whole  state  in  unutter- 
able confosion.  Yet  this  was  almost  the  only  period  of  genuine 
republicanism  in  Fbreuce !  Nevertheless  the  noble  Popolani 
began  once  more  to  respire,  for  Scali  was  dead  Strozzi  banished 
and  their  minionB  executed;  Albert!  had  chabged,  Salvestro 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  faction  was  humbled;  wherefore 
hopes  were  now  revived  of  driving  the  plebeians  from  power 
and  once  more  assuming  their  ancient  dignity. 

The  cry  of  "Long  Uve  the  Guelphs"  had  already  been 
loudly  vociferated  at  the  recent  executions  and  gave  singular 

Toi«  n,  0  0 
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force  to,  if  it  were  not  the  cause  of  Gioi^gio  Scali's  prophecy. 
The  rich  ood  powerful  irool-tiade  unitiiig  with  other  bieDds, 
assembled  in  anus  to  demand  a  reform  of  the  consdtutioii ; 
this  appeal  was  irresistible ;  parliament  immediately  asaem- 
bled  and  created  a  Baliik  composed  of  the  seignorj  and  colleges 
with  two  members  from  the  Ce^tani,  the  Ten  of  liberty,  the 
Mercanzia,  and  two  from  each  civic  company,  with  dictatorial 
powers :  tumult  was  simultaneously  prevented  and  public  feed- 
ing ascertained  by  sending  Giovanni  Oambi,  the  captain  of  the 
people,  twenty  new-created  knights,  and  a  band  of  soldiers 
with  the  Guelphic  standard,  besides  many  noble  Popolaoi, 
to  scour  the  streets  with  ciies  of  "Long  liv»  tht  Chtdpht." 
As  no  signs  of  discoiltent  were  manifest  the  wool-trade,  now 
become  chie&  of  this  party,  waxed  bolder  and  again  meeting 
in  arms  demanded  that  the  tvra  new  arts  should  be  dissolved 
and  every  rebel  and  exile  recalled  from  banishment :  there 
was  no  demur  to  tliis  for  the  sword  is  an  impatient  listener, 
wherefore  aAer  short  debates  the  decree  was  passed  and 
executed.  Bat  there  was  yet  another  voice ;  the  minor  trades 
had  also  armed  in  self-defence ;  they  dreaded  the  advent  of  a  sort 
of  Venetian  aristocracy  and  sensibly  felt  how  much  their  own 
strength  would  be  diminished  by  the  proposed  amputation. 
Both  parties  met;  one  prepared  and  united,  the  other  loose 
and  unregulated;  the  latter  advanced  in  disorder  and  was 
repulsed :  yet  so  general  was  the  fear  of  a  Venetian  govern- 
ment at  this  moment  that  both  extremes  of  society,  the  nobles 
and  democracy,  nowb^an  to  draw  closer  blether  and  astrug- 
^e  would  have  ensued  if  external  danger  had  not  arrested  it  *. 
Of  the  free  companies  which  still  tormented  Italy,  that  of 
the  "  Uneino,"  then  at  Aiezxo  in  great  force,  began  to  threaten 
Florence :  this  for  a  moment  hushed  the  cries  of  &ction,  and 
Hawkwood  after  a  few  days  of  manoeuvring  and  one  sharp  en- 

*  M.  d)  C.  StsTiui,  Lib.  xl..  Rub.  902,    Mucbinvelli,  Lib.  iiK— Sdp.  Amui- 
94M,  905.— Leon.  Aratioo,  Lib.  ii. —    i«t«,  lib.  xir.,  p.  768. 
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cxmnUr  repulsed  the  invaders  ;  but  during  tfais  lull  the  Bolii, 
now  increased  to  a  hondred  and  eighty-four  members,  destroyed 
the  existjug  scmtinj  list  and  commenced  a  fresh  one  of  a  more 
limited  and  select  character  than  that  of  the  previous  year  in 
which  we  find  the  names  of  nearly  five  thousand  citizens 
eligible  to  tUe  highest  offices  of  state  *.  A  general  amnesty 
for  poUtdcal  crimes  was  at  the  same  time  published  which 
included  all  those  who  had  been  declared  rebels  or  exiles,  or 
who  had  been  disfranchised  since  1378 ;  and  a  decree  passed 
authorising  one-third  of  the  priora  and  consequently  every 
inferior  office  to  be  drawn  &om  minor  trades  but  the  gon- 
blonier  of  justice  from  the  major  arts  alone  f . 

Afbirs  were  still  unsettled :  in  February  fresh  disturbances 
caused  b;  the  old  nobility  and  newly  returned  exiles  produced 
another  Balia,  more  reforms,  more  rebels,  and  more  exiles : 
amongst  the  latter,  to  the  shame  of  his  country,  Michele  di 
Lando  now  fell  a  sacrifice  in  despite  of  his  services,  a  victim 
of  popular  malice  or  aristocratic  jealousy;  the  noble  Popolani 
could  never  pardon  even  the  virtues  of  a  plebeian,  althoi^h 
exerted  in  their  own  defence,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  a  fresh  tumult  was  prevented 
merely  by  the  rank  and  pereonal  character  of  Rinaldo.  Gian- 
figlazzi  one  of  the  recently  dubbed  kni^ts  who  just  then  became 
gonfalonier,  for  many,  both  nobles  and  citizens,  were  weary 
of  mob  government  and  hailed  the  advent  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  good  reputation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  common- 
wealdi.  It  was  not  long  however  before  another  sedition  of 
the  Ciompi  followed  with  such  boldness  and  success  as  not  only 
to  force  their  grievances  on  the  consideration  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment but  even  against  the  opinion  of  the  Seignoiy  to  command 
their  redress.     This  yielding  only  augmented   the  Ciompi's 

*  M.  di  C.  Su&ai,  Lib.  li.,  Rub.  f  8le&ci,  Lib.  li.,  Rub.  906.— Gin- 
907,  tod  MoDUBWDlo,  N°.  2,  per  U  iu.  Cambi,  Storia,  toL  ii.— Doliiie 
Rnhio,  906.  dc^i  Eruditi  Tvcuii,  p.  127. 
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audacity ;  their  increased  demands  were  now  met  with  greater 
Tigour  by  the  moral  reeolutbn  of  gOTemment  backed  by  an 
armed  force  which  awed  the  insurgenta  into  present  submissioD 
while  it  gtdned  tiine  fbr  a  new  Balia  of  eighth-two  dtizens  to 
cancel  every  act  passed  by  the  late  parliament  in  their  &TDiir. 
Once  more  aroused,  the  Giompi  again  broke  forth,  but  were  as 
speedily  quelled  by  tiie  vigour  of  a  determined  administratioii, 
within  and  without  beset  by  enemies,  and  who  with  an  in- 
dignant spirit  were  constrained  td  pay  fresh  contributioiia  to 
the  campames  of  Saint  George  and  the  "Rampino"  which 
still  infested  the  frontier  and  proved  too  powerM  for  Hawk- 
Quiet  was  scarcely  restored  when  an  embassy  from  Chaiiw 
of  Durazzo,  who  had  conquered  and  murdered  Giovanna,  came 
to  offer  Arezzo  for  sale  provided  that  Florence  would  join  him; 
but  this  temptation  was  stifled  by  the  intelligence  that  Ixrais 
of  Ai^ou  was  already  on  his  march  with  a  large  force  to  dispute 
the  crown  of  Naples  as  the  adopted  son  of  that  queen.  A  panse 
thus  occurred,  during  which  internal  disorders  fiilly  occuped 
the  people  while  some  trifling  acquisitions  of  territory  bj  the 
submission  of  a  variety  of  feudal  chieftains  were  continaally 
augmenting  and  roonding  the  republican  dominions.  The 
arrival  of  Louis  in  Italy  again  drew  their  attention  to  Nei^ioli- 
tan  afiairs  and  oompelled  them  to  steer  caaliously  between  him 
and  Carlo  who  were  at  that  moment  the  Soylla  and  Cbaiybdia 
of  Italian  politics :  Charles  was  really  the  political  &Tourite 
at  Florence,  wherefore  Hawknood  was  purposely  dismissed  and 
engaged  by  Urban  VI.  who  conjointly  satisfied  his  pecnniaiy 
demands ;  so  that  in  this  way  she  afforded  indirect  assistance 
to  the  King  of  Naples  f . 


*  H.  di  C.  Stcbni,  Lib.  zi.,  Rab.  Lib.  iii<>,  <^.  Ui%  p. 

916  10  921. — 8.  Anuninto,  Lib.  liv.,  tanzo,  li,  di  Kip^  vol.  ii*.  Lib.  tiii., 

p.  961.  p.61.— M.dlCoppoSt>bii,Lib.m, 

t  Cnnica  et  HiMoria  dilU  CitU  c  Rub.  94].— fitoiia  di  Goto  Dni,  p. 

Regno  diN>peli,diFnLiuglTulauu,  24. 
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Hawkwood's  abeence  gaTc  new  hopes  to  the  Ciompi  who 
fluspented  bj  their  Ute  fiuluies  determined  to  rise  once  more 
and  spare  no  livii^  creature  in  the  fuiy  of  their,  revenge  :  a 
father  hovever  suspected  his  son's  movements  and  had  infiu- 
eoce  enou^  to  gain  his  secret  which  straightway  was  revealed 
to  government :  then  came  a  new  Baliit,  that  clumsy  resem- 
blance of  the  Roman  dictator ;  hnt  did  little  to  remedy  the 
evil  for  it  was  itself  an  epitome  of  the  geuera]  confusion :  the 
fiuilt  lay  in  a  system  inherently  vicious  and  deceptive,  and 
sdll  more  Gormpt  than  vidoos ;  a  real  aristocracy  or  oligarchy 
with  the  alloring  name  of  republic  could  no  longer  deceive  the 
anfierers :  sedition  in  this  instance  was  quelled,  but  public  dis- 
content remained  onabated.  The  two  great  councils  were 
again  altered ;  that  of  the  podesta  was  augmented  to  a  fanndred 
and  two  popolani  of  which  sixty-four  were  from  the  minor 
ttades  and  the  addition  of  forty  noUes :  that  of  the  "  Ct^tano 
del  Popolo  "  including  the  consuls  of  trades,  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  popolani,  ninety-sii  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  minor  arts ;  so  that  between  four  and  five 
hundred  deputies  now  represented  the  republic  *. 

In  addition  to  the  miserable  consequences  of  man's  crimes 
Nature  herself  sent  new  calamities  to  Florence :  sud- 
den and  repeated  floods  overflowed  a  great  part  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  countiy,  conflagrations  followed  as 
they  were  wont,  and  a  wide-spreading  pestilence  finished  the 
account  i  population  began  to  dwindle  away,  for  multitudes  fled 
from  this  combinatioQ  of  moral  and  physical  calamity,  revenues 
diminished,  imposts  increased,  citizens  were  foitidden  bnt  in 
vain  to  leave  the  cily  without  a  pass ;  and  finally  a  sharp  tax 
was  imposed  oh  all  that  infringed  this  law,  a  tax  which  the  rich 
evaded  and  the  poor  were  compelled  to  pay.  Besides  this  the 
exiles  menaced  Florence ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  Casen- 
tiuo  to  garrison  it  and  there  was  oniveisal  vacillation,  when  in 

■  S.  Ammlnto,  Lit>.  ziv^  p.  764. 
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tbe  midst  of  all  sprang  up  another  ttunult  of  the  Ciompi  to 
complete  the  general  disorder  *.  Thus  for  a  whole  year  wis 
Florence  languiehing  mder  the  inBuence  of  natuml  misfbr- 
tunes,  or  working  in  suppressed  or  open  ferment ;  and  all  for 
power,  office,  and  selfish  acquisitJone.  To  acquire  these,  no 
conscientious  seniles,  no  ties  of  companionship,  no  social  doty 
were  obstacles ;  and  to  accomplish  this  says  Stefani  were  in- 
veuted  the  Admonition,  the  Divieto,  the  Sedere  f,  and  oHkx 
dishonest  artifices  for  dis&anchising  and  pereecadng  citizens. 
Periiaps  hardl;  one  in  a  hundred  was  suoceeafiil,  and  even 
then  what  were  hia  gains?  Envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  vengeance, 
and  danger ;  a  fleeting  power,  and  almost  inevitalde  diegiace ! 
The  political  efiecta  of  these  last  four  years  were  to  leeaen  the 
strength  and  reputation  of  Florence  in  the  eyes  of  foie^ners 
and  the  opinion  of  Italy;  and  though  still  powerfiil  these  dis- 
sensions exposed  her  to  the  insolent  rapacity  of  ereiy  condot- 
tiere  that  chose  to  cross  her  borders  t- 

Louis  Duke  of  Ai^ou  had  already  reached  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  rendered  its  possessor  uneasy:  he  was  followed 
in  1384  by  the  Sieur  de  Coucy  an  officer  of  great 
repntation,  who  marching  by  Lucca  and  Siena  with 
some  damage  to  Florence,  gained  possession  of  Arezzo  which 
was  then  occupied  by  one  of  Durazzo's  lieutenants  ;  but  a  report 
of  Ai^jou's  death  and  an  inefiectual  attack  on  the  citadel  pre- 
vented his  immediate  advanceg.  The  fate  of  this  city  alarmed 
Florence,  more  especially  as  Anjou  was  enraged  at  Hawkwood'a 
(liamiaflHi  tho  motivos  fof  which  he  saw  through,  and  had 
already  requested  the  French  king  to  make  reprisals  on  Floren- 
tine property.  This  produced  a  new  league  of  the  Tuscan 
states  bat  hia  death  in  October  reUeved  them  from  apprehen- 

•  H.  di  C.  Slefiui,  Ijb.  liL,  Rub.  b«  mors  fiillj  eipUincd. 

951,  9BB,  356.— 8.  Ammiato,  Lib.  J  Sleftni,  Lib.  xL,  Rub.  92S. 

xir.,  p.  764.  9  Ibid.,  Ub.  xli.,   Bab.   93S,    961, 

t  The  Sedere  wu  nijieiiiion  for  a  962. — 8.  Amniinlo,  Lib.  xt.,  p.  768. 
time   from  office,  ud  bcrwjter  vill 
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BJon  and  emboldened  Florence  rather  to  lay  aiege  to  Arezzo 
at  once  than  be  kept  in  continual  akrm  by  the  troops  that 
held  it. 


On  this  occasbn  the  republi 
and  sdmirable  militoiy  organi 
ofiensiTO  war  in  ita  own  ii 


displayed  its  natural  stret^fth 

iaation  for  defensive  and  even 
ighbourhood.    De  Couey 


was  willing  to  sell  Arezzo,  but  to  save  his  own  honour  i?ished 
to  be  appsrently  compelled  to  do  ao  by  a  great  display  of 
militaiy  force,  and  in  tliree  days  Florence  had  an  army  of  Msty 
thouswd  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse  encamped  about  the 
place !  Some  of  these  were  regular  troops,  but  the  greater 
part  militia  from  the  contado  aud  district  which  were  so 
BUlfuQy  organised  that  one  day  was  sufficient  to  prepare  them 
and  two  more  to  assemble  .the  whole  mass  in  arms  on  any 
given  point  Each  district  sent  its  contingent  under  a  regular 
gradation  of  official  rank ;  such  as  captains  of  tens,  of  hundreds, 
and  of  thousands,  so  that  one  hundred  thousand  militia  could 
be  at  any  time  assembled  and  almost  all  being  rural  labourers 
were  in  those  unquiet  times,  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms  as  irregular  troops,  and  admirably  adapted  to  defend  the 
strong  motmlaJQ  passes  of  their  country,  as  will  hereaftor  be 
noticed. 

During  their  period  of  serrice  government  not  only  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  but  also  with  daily  pay  equal  to  the 
current  price  of  manual  labour,  but  when  this  organisation  firat 
took  place  does  not  appear,  probably  about  the  present  period 
as  with  such  a  force  and  its  power  of  rapid  concentration  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  that  continual  bribing  of  the  condot- 
tieri  which  so  strongly  marked  the  foregone  times  :  it  may  be 
(hat  this  establishment  had  been  allowed  to  Ikll  into  disuse  but 
on  this  occasion  was  revived,  and  that  Ooro  Sati,  gives  us 
these  particnlare  with  his  usoal  enthusiasm  about  everything 
Florentine,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  theoretical  perfection*. 

•  (Jon  Dad,  I*laii*di  Firenii,  pp.  26  ud  87. 
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I'he  aiega  of  Arazzo  was  poshed  an  with  some  vigour  and  the 
bai^ain  concluded,  by  which  40,000,  or  according  to  others 
100,000  florins  were  to  be  given  for  that  catj,  the  citadel  beii^ 
purchased  at  the  same  time  from  Durazzo's  lientenant  for  the 
amount  of  w^es  doe  to  him  &nd  his  soldiers :  so  that  indoding 
every  expense  this  acqoisitioa  is  admitted  to  have  coat  the 
republic  200,000  florins  •. 

Thus  on  the  twentieth  of  November  1384  Florence  for  the 
seoond  time  became  mistress  of  Arezzo  after  forty-one  jean' 
ezclufflon ;  while  the  latter  after  an  equal  period  of  tironbles 
and  suffering  under  the  ever-varying  blast  of  political  tempests, 
was  rqoiced  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  comparativel; 
quiet  haven  of  regular  government  alike  free  &om  the  rapadty 
of  fereigners  and  the  ambition  of  her  own  turbulent  citizens. 
The  still  potent  Tariari  who  had  opposed  this  transfer  were 
soon  besieged  in  their  castles  and  reduced  along  with  everr 
other  dependence  of  Arezzo  to  Florentine  subjection :  there 
~  were  great  public  rejoicdngB  on  this  important  event,  for  Arezzo 
once  the  rind  and  even  more  powerful  than  Florence  had  ever 
been  the  rendezvous  of  her  enemies,  the  source  of  plots, 
machinations,  and  vexatious  imroads.  All  the  public  and  private 
splendour  of  the  commnoity  was  exhibited  at  these  festivals, 
but  no  citizen  could  vie  in  magnificence  widi  Benedetto  Alberti 
whose  hrUlisnt  entertainments  were  more  like  those  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  than  a  sinlple  genUeman,  and  served  not  a  little 
to  augmmt  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  enemiesf. 

This  was  succeeded   by  a  new  and  more  liberal  re-filling 

of  the  election  purses,  called  the  "  Union  Scrutifiy" 

because  it  admitted  all  to  the  priorate  who  had  ever 

before  eryoyed  that  dignity  whether  admonished  or  Ghibeline, 

and  the  periodical  renewal  was  ordered  to  be  every  four  years ;. 

•  M.  di  C.  Stebni,  Uh.  liL,  Bub.  Amminto,  Lib.  it.,  p.  769. 

963,  966.     Wc  hen   taka  Istb  of  t  MuxhiiTclli,  Lib.  iii°.— S.  Ammi- 

tbii    cotenipDnr;    author. —  Leon,  nto.  Lib.  it.,  p.  770. 

Aratina,   Lib.    iz..   Mo    177.— 8.  t  Amminto,  Lib.  it.,  p.  77S. 
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Ten  condottderi  at  the  least  and  all  their  rough  companions  now 
continued  those  rarages  to  which  Italy  bad  been  exposed  for 
forty  j'ears  without  cessation  pity  or  remorse !  Lord  and  raesal, 
prinoipality  or  republic  were  alike  to  them  if  weak  enough 
to  be  plundered  with  impunity ;  their  vast  increase  now  made 
it  expedient  for  Bologna,  Florence,  and  even  Gian-Galeazzo 
ViacoDt«,  potent  as  he  was,  to  unite  against  them  on  one  side, 
while  Florence,  Bologna,  Siena,  Pisa,  Lncca,  and  Peni^ 
formed  a  defonsiTe  league  on  the  other  *. 

The  intelligence  of  Charles  of  Durazzo's  return  to  Hnngaiy 
and  subsequent  accesfflon  to  that  throne  was  gladly 
reoeired  at  Florence  as  a  pledge  of  NeapoUtan  tran- 
quillity, for  as  a  purely  commercial  state  peace  was  ever  her 
olyect  abroad  whaterer  might  be  the  intensity  of  her  troubles 
at  home ;  but  measet^iB  followed  in  February  with  an  account 
of  his  assassination,  and  considerably  depressed  the  public  mind 
1^  pladng  the  destiny  of  Naples  agdn  in  jeopardy.  She  now 
exerted  her  inflnence  with  both  Urban  and  France  in  faTonr 
of  DnrazzoB  sou  the  young  king  Ladislaus  who  with  his  own 
sister  GioTsnna,  both  in&nta,  remained  at  Naples  under  the 
gnardiansbip  of  their  mother  Queen  Margaret  while  she  willi 
a  feeble  hand  endeavoured  to  hold  out  against  Otho  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Aqjou  foctioD.  But  Urban  had  qnar- 
relied  with  and  ezcommnnicated  Charles,  and  deaf 
to  all  entreaties  either  from  his  widow  or  any  other  quarter, 
entertained  the  design  of  conqaering  Naples  for  the  church : 
nor  were  they  more  successful  with  France  in  effecting  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Princess 
Gioranna  to  unite  the  opposing  interests ;  so  that  peace  was 
yet  &r  from  Italy  and  intenial  danger  again  beset  the  Flo- 
rentines t. 

Benedetto  degU  Atberti  had  been  too  active  in  humbling  the 
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Guelpfaic  party  and  noble  popolani  bi  escape  malice;  his 
magoificence  and  popularity  at  the  laW  featiTal  au^ented 
their  jealousy  as  it  probably  tempted  their  rapacity,  for  though 
bis  power  waa  great  their  hatred  exceeded  it,  and  he  was 
marked  for  a  victim.  It  happened  that  in  the  same  Seignoi; 
Alberti  and  his  eon-in-law  Filippo  Magalotti  vere  drawn  fiir 
ofBce,  the  latter  as  gonfialonier  of  justice  the  former  as  gon- 
falonier of  a  oompuiy  :  this  alarmed  his  enemies  ;  the  union  of 
two  such  offices  in  one  family  was  considered  dangerous ;  not 
to  the  stale,  but  to  faction.  Filippo's  kineman  and  enem; 
Beso  Mi^aloUi,  undertook  to  prove  bis  ineligibili^  and  demand 
his  dismissioii  as  being  under  age  but  throof^  Benedetto^ 
influence  be  was  received  by  the  Seignory  as  gon&louier  elect*. 
Filippo  was  one  of  those  knights  created  by  the  Ciompi,  and 
though  young  ei^oyed  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  talmt 
so  that  when  his  reception  became  known  bis  opponents  were 
astounded,  they  suddeolj  anned,  and  sternly  demanded  bia 
rejection  with  the  alternative  of  tumult  and  general  disorder. 
The  Seignory  through  error  or  intamidation,  but  more  probably 
both,  at  once  acquiesced ;  bis  name  was  accordingly  replaced 
in  the  purse  and  that  of  Bardo  Mandni  a  deadly  foe  of  all  the 
Alberti  drawn  in  its  place :  thus  supported,  the  whole  family  of 
Alberti  was  denounced  by  their  opponmta,  every  past  act  was 
dragged  forward  as  a  present  crime  and  even  their  houses  and 
property  were  threatened  with  instant  conflagration.  This 
poison  worked,  armed  men  began  to  congregate,  (for  the  rich, 
in  self-defence,  bad  guardd  of  foreign  soldiers  in  their  bouses) 
and  another  civil  contest  was  every  moment  expected.  On  the 
first  of  May  the  new  Seignory  entered  office  and  created  a  Balia 
of  eighty  citizens  whose  first  resolution  decreed  that  no  man 
under  twenty-five  years  old  should  fill  any  office  either  within  or 
without  the  city,  and  that  none  under  thirty  could  thenceforth  be 

*  Mtmatie  Stotulie  di  Sai  Niddo,  in  vol.  xrUi.,  Delhic  degU  Enditl  T«Bcuki, 
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gonfalonier  of  juBtice.  Seeing  this  Benedetto  aaked  pennieBion, 
OQ  acGOimt  of  age  and  long  service,  to  be  excused  from  public 
duties  and  was  ansnered  that  both  he  and  his  kinsman  Cipri- 
ano  were  not  onlj  relieved  from  service  but  as  a  furtiier  lavour 
were  forbidden  to  eut^r  au;  of  the  three  palaces  under  penal^ 
of  1000  florins.  This  sarcastic  answer  was  followed  up  next 
morning  by.  a  Divieto  to  nearly  all  the  family  for  five  years,  so 
that  Benedetto  thought  it  better  at  once  to  withdraw  and  im- 
mediately asked  leave  of  absence  on  private  business,  leaving 
its  duration  to  the  BaU&.  Two  years  of  exile  under  this  title 
were  named,  Benedetto  was  ordered  to  depart  within  eight 
days,  and  in  eighteen  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from 
Florence;  he  was  moreover  forbidden  to  remain  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  finally  commanded  to  report  his  progress  eveiy 
fortnight  *. 

Albert!  retired  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  man  conscious 
of  self-integrity  and  his  enemies'  injustice.  "  You  see  "  said 
he  to  his  sorrowing  friends  "  bow  fortune  has  mined  ma  and 
"  menaced  you.  and  yet  none  of  us  shonld  marvel,  for  so  it 
"  happens  to  all  those  who  amongat  a  mnltitade  of  the  wicked 
"  would  strive  to  act  with  integrity  and  endeavour  to  support 
"that  which  the  many  are  trying  to  destroy."  After  some 
fiirdier  discourse  he  departed,  made  a  pilgrim^e  to  Jerusalem 
and  died  at  Rhodes  on  his  homeward  journey;  but  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Florence  and,  as  often  happens,  interred  with 
public  honours  by  the  very  persons  who  had  most  persecuted  him 
when  hving.  Allowing  for  the  notions  and  character  of  his  age 
and  country,  Benedetto  Alberto  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  . 
patriot ;  for  even  at  the  moment  of  his  exile  a  single  sign 
would  have  drawn  many  a  sword  from  its  scabbard  in  his 
cause  :  according  to  native  customs  he  had  followed  trade  from 
hie  youth  and  accumulated  both  riches  and  an  honest  reputa- 
tion ;  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  con- 

*  Hem.  Storichs  dl  8ei  Ntddo,  p.  94. — 8.  Ammiiato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  781. 
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Tersant  beyond  all  cotemporaries  in  pabUc  buBineas,  and  more 
devoted  to  bis  country's  good  than  any  other  citizen  of  thst 
day ;  the  Capitani's  tyraiiDy  disgusted  him  and  he  aided  against 
them :  offended  with  the  adveree  party  for  their  no  lees  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  power,  be  quitted  them  in  torn  and  was 
partly  the  rain  of  both,  bat  more  fisared  on  thie  acooimt  by  tlie 
third  and  finally  paramount  faction,  wbo  altboi^h  he  belonged 
to  the  class  of  noble  popolani  at  last  destroyed  him.  He  was, 
says  Ammirato,  modest  in  dress,  pleasing  and  cheerful  in 
society,  and  generous  of  his  means,  with  which  he  often  admi- 
nistered most  liberally  to  the  wants  of  that  country  so  diagnced 
by  his  persecution  *. 

More  admonitions,  exiles,  and  disfra&cbisemente,  followed 
Alberto's  banishment,  and  still  the  faction  remained  unsated  ; 
another  prior  was  wrested  from  the  minor  arts  and  never  aHer- 
wards  restored;  exile  upon  eicile  were  yet  loudly  demanded, 
and  the  clash  of  arms  gave  vigour  to  the  call :  but  the  Balii 
had  done  enough,  even  Kancini  softened,  and  beii^  prepared 
for  resistance  refused  all  ooropromise.  Faction  was  for  a 
moment  abashed ;  the  election  purses  were  still  further  aug- 
mented, but  by  children  bo  young  that  twenty  years  were 
requisite  to  render  them  eUgible.  What  caused  most  scandal 
waa  the  formation  of  a  new  purse,  afterwards  called  in  derision 
the  BortelUno  or  little  pet  purse,  which  being  filled  with  the 
names  of  chosen  adherents  furnished  two  stanch  votes  in  every 
public  deliberation  of  the  Seignory ;  hence  all  the  priors  of 
that  faction  were  nick-named  "  Prion  of  the  BoTteUmo."  It 
even  bectune  a  proverb,  and  any  selected  nice  thing  waa  after- 
wards said  in  common  parlance  to  be  of  the  "  Borwiiino "  f. 
AAer  taking  this  favourable  occasion  to  reduce  the  right  of 
the  plebeian  party  to  a  fourth  instead  of  a  third  port  of  the 
government,  which  was  submitted  to  without  a  single,  the 
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Balia  dissolved  itself  and  the  ordinary  authorities  resumed 
their  usual  functions. 

War  in  any  shape  or  place  vas  always  more  or  leas  injurious 
to  Florentine  commerce,  wherefore  we  couetantly  find 
that  nation  howeTer  fierce  at  home,  striTii^  in  the 
amiable  character  of  peace-makers  to  neUxm  Italian  tranquillity 
even  in  the  most  distant  states  and  between  the  bitterest  of 
their  enemies.  At  this  period  their  endeaToure  were  strenu- 
ously exerted  to  pacify  Lombardy,  especially  Venice  and  Padua 
who  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  as  a  foture  repast  for 
Milan;  and  also  in  aiding  Bologna  t^ainet  the  condoUieri 
whom  no  ties  could  bind,  no  contributions  secure ;  but  parti- 
cularly in  iratching  the  fierce  and  restless  Urban  whose  efforts 
to  recover  what  had  fallen  away  from  the  diurch  coupled  with 
that  church's  schism,  and  his  own  designs  on  Naples,  were  all 
interrupting  public  tranquillity.  Their  attention  was  now  how- 
ever most  engaged  by  the  growing  ambition  and  n^ud  conquests 
of  Qian-Galeozzo  to  which  the  waning  friendship  of  Siena  and 
her  increamng  intimacy  willi  Uilan  gave  a  more  alarming 
character ;  nor  could  all  the  soft  language  or  deceptive  arts  of 
Vieconte  lull  their  well-grounded  suspicions*. 

Military  preparations  therefore  became  expedient,  and  though 
still  low  in  revenue  and  averse  to  espenditiure  Vieri  Cavicciuli 
was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  John  Belcott  or  Beltot,  the 
leader  of  an  English  company,  (for  these  robbers  were  treated 
like  princes)  to  engage  him  in  the  Florentine  service.  Being 
arrived  at  Peru^  where  Urban  then  resided,  this  ambassador 
was  ordered  to  court,  and  refusing  to  divulge  his  mission  had  his 
papers  seized  and  examined  while  he  himself  was  committed 
to  prison;  after  which  the  pontiff  dismissed  him  with  insult 
The  pope's  being  allowed  to  enter  Perugia  against  the  earnest 
remonstrances  and  wamings  of  Florence  had  already  given 
great  uneasiness ;    and  thus  tamely  suffering  the  violation  of 

*  3.  Ammlnto,  Lib.  zr.,  p.  7B9. 


intemadonal  law  within  her  own  jurisdiction  was  ft  proof  of 
lost  independence  with  wfaicb  Florence  failed  not  to  reproaclt 
her.  There  was  howerer  no  redress  sgainst  Urban,  and  the 
incuraions  of  condottieri,  who  laoghed  at  all  compacts,  pre- 
vented ulterior  proceedi]^^,  for  so  little  ahame  did  tliis  robber 
life  now  inspire  that  even  Pandolfo  Malat«sta  of  Rimini  a  man 
in  &e  first  rank  of  Italian  princes,  thought  it  no  diagnice 
to  lead  a  small  band  of  miscreants  to  the  plunder  of  his 
native  country.  The  increasing  discontent  of  Siena  also  kept 
Florence  on  the  alert :  after  a  long  and  close  alliance  she  had 
become,  perhaps  Justly  jealous  of  the  latter,  especially  «nce 
the  acquisition  of  Arezzo  which  bad  involved  them  in  diapatas 
about  Luciguana  one  of  its  dependant  towns  claimed  by  Siena; 
and  also  at  Gortona'e  faUii^  off  lirom  its  aadent  alliance  and 
choosing  Florentine  protection.  While  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment Mont£pulciano  after  many  years  of  submisaion  now  pre- 
tended to  its  liberty  by  virtue  of  former  treaties  ;  Siena 
denied  this,  and  die  dispute  was  referred  to  Florence  who 
under  certain  conditions  gave  judgment  iu  favour  of  the  latter. 
She  however  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  and  continued 
vexing'  Mont«pulciano  which  losing  all  patience  at  last  revolted 
and  offered  itself  to  Florence  by  whom  Siena  believed  the 
whole  business  to  have  been  covertly  managed.  This  offer  was 
long  and  variously  debated  and  by  many  altogether  refused ; 
but  durii^  these  discussions  the  ambassadors  of  Montepul- 
ciano  being  determined  to  carry  their  point,  inserted  that  ci^'s 
name  in  the  great  renter  of  the  commonwealth,  which  made 
the  act  irrevocable  except  by  a  general  parliament.  Thirty 
lances  were  sent  to  protect  the  town,  and  Siena  stiU  dis- 
believing in  Florentine  sincerity  drew  closer  her  ties  of  &iend- 
ship  with  Visconte  by  offers  of  almost  unlimited  authority  in 
order  to  break  the  pride  and  power  of  her  rival  *. 
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War  -ma  on  the  poiBt  of  bursting  when  ambassadoTS  from 
Milan  arrived  nominally  as  mediators  but  really  with  other 
deaigna,  yet  disclaiming  any  hostile  intentions  on  Viscont^'s 
part  towards  the  Florentine  republic.  The  dtizans  were  not 
deceived,  but  on  the  contrary  made  a  new  league  with  Bo- 
logna Raveniia  Faeoza  and  Imola,  while  their  eSbrls  for  peace 
were  renewed.  Fadua  was  now  closely  besieged  by  Venice  in 
concert  with  Visconte  who  having  conquered  Verona  was  rapidly 
extending  his  power  both  by  arms  and  money ;  half  Venice  was 
in  his  pay  and  even  the  gonfalonier  of  Florence  received  a  bribe 
during  the  late  negotiations  there.  Padua  fell,  and  the  Car- 
rara princes  dispersed  or  imprisoned,  yet  after  some  adversity 
were  reserved  for  better  ibrtune,  but  only  to  be  again  cast  down 
and  become  a  prey  to  Venetian  aggrandisement*. 

Florence  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  convincii^  Siena  of 
her  sincerity  advised  Montepulcieno  to  submit,  and  to  remove 
one  cause  of  jealousy  recalled  her  troops  while  she  enge^ed 
Piero  Gambacorta  and  Bologna  to  reconcile  these  two  cities  : 
this  was  finally  effected,  but  the  Senese  jealousy  of  Fbrence 
remained,  and  a  subsequent  reception  of  two  hundred  Milanese 
lances  at  Siena  filled  the  former  with  alarm :  the  deaigns  of 
Viscoate  were  evident ;  his  deceit  palpable,  and  war  almost 
inevitable :  Naples  was  distracted ;  the  pontiff  detested  Flo- 
rence ;  the  Venetians  and  Lombards  followed  Milan ;  Padua 
and  Verona  had  fiillen,  and  the  Tuscan  republica  were  dis- 
united ;  so  that  Bologna  was  the  only  stay.  Extraordinary 
drcumstances  needed  extraordinary  measures,  and  these  two  re- 
publics had  recourse  to  France :  this  was  perilous ;  foreign  aid  in 
domestic  war  is  ever  so  ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  ambitious, 
powerful  and  military  nation  into  Italy,  thus  sanctioning  as 
it  were  their  interference  in  national  quarrels,  was  particularly 
dangerous  and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  example 
proved  disastrous  to  Italian  hberty.     Two  ambassadors  pro- 

*  Heok  9tarichc  dl  Ser  Niddo,  p.  104.^9.  Amminto,  Lib.  zv.,  p.  793, 
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ceeded  to  Franca  by  aea  and  two  by  land;  the  latter  were 
arrested  through  Visconte'e  influence  in  the  Genoese  lemtoiy, 
and  be  thus  became  poeBessed  of  the  secret*.  Floience  and 
Bol<^na  offered  by  this  treaty  to  acknowledge  the  light  of  France 
to  all  conquests  that  should  be  made  from  Visconte  between 
the  Po  snd  Genoese  shores  :  those  made  between  Pavia  and 
the  Apennines,  Paria  itself,  Milan,  and  Come  as  &r  as  the 
Comit  of  Savoy's  frontier  were  to  be  retained  bj  bim  provided 
he  joined  the  league ;  but  if  not,  then  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
France.  The  other  states  of  Visconte,  unless  restored  to  the 
righlfnl  lords  or  their  descendants,  were  to  be  formed  into 
re|HibLc8.  If  France  refused,  permission  was  to  be  asked  to 
treat  with  her  tssssIs  and  to  display  the  Fr^ich  standard  in 
the  combined  armies  f. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  know  iriiich  to  admire  most  in  this  strange 
transacliou,  the  rashness  of  Florence  ^in  wishing  to  ^substi- 
tute the  tiger  for  the  wolf  and  thns  rivetdng  both  ends  of 
Italy  with  French  shackles ;  or  the  folly  of  France  in  not 
being  content  with  such  an  opening !  Visconte  aware  of  these 
machinations,  angry  at  the  friendly  reception  of  the  deposed 
fagitiTo  Francesco  da  Oanara,  who  had  anived  at  Florence 
after  numerous  adventures ;  and  di^leased  at  Bemabo's  son 
and  Antonio  della  Scala  being  botli  favoured  by  that  repubUc, 
drove  all  the  Florentine  and  Bolc^ese  merchants  from  his 
dominions ;  and  Florence  about  the  same  period  invited  Stephea 
Duke  of  Bavaria  an  enemy  of  Visconte  to  invade  Lombardy 
while  she  answered  the  Milanese  decree  by  an  assurancfl  of 
safety  to  all  Lombards  who  chose  to  trade  in  her  dominitms. 
To  disperse  the  gathering  storm  Piero  Gambacorta  stxeuuonsly 
exerted  himself,  and  in  October  1389  a  league  for 
three  years- was  signed  at  Pisa  between  that  republic, 
Florence,  Milan,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Rimini,  Forii,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Siena,  Lucca,  and  other  places  of  inferior  note,  for 

*  Hem.  8t^cbe(liSnNaddi>,p,113.  f  8.  Amminto,  Lib.  zt,  p.  796. 
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matoal  defence  and  assistance  especiflllj  agaiAst  the  condot' 
tjeri  nhich  nas  in  tact  the  pivot  of  the  confedemcy.  Visoonte 
bound  himself  not  to  meddle  with  Bolognese  or  Tuscan  afiaire, 
those  of  Romagua,  or  of  any  part  south  of  Modena :  other 
conditions  for  the  security  of  general  peace  which,  was  Gamba- 
oorta's  main  ol^ject  were  added  and  so  Italy  appeared  for  the 
moment  to  be  tranquillised*. 

On  the  t«nth  of  October  1889  Urban  VI.  died  at  Rome,  not 
without  suspicions  of  poison,  and  the  cardinal  of  Naples  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  name  of  Boniface  the  Ninth,  He  was 
but  thirty-four  years  old  and  had  the  character  of  being  un- 
learned and  not  arerae  to  simony,  but  otherwise  amiable.  The 
Florentines  satisfied  with  his  fiiendly  dispootion  were  so  fax 
relieved  of  one  source  of  anxiety ;  but  jealousy  of  Giovan  Qo- 
leazzo  augmented,  and  notwilhstandii^  the  late  confederacy 
everythii^  presaged  inevitable  warf .  It  was  a  ^oomy  period, 
and  the  ^e  itself  seemed  marked  for  misfortune  by  the  un- 
governable passions  of  men.  The  apostolic  see,  suth  Ammi- 
rato,  was  contaminated  by  schism ;  the  true  pope,  sbuned  with 
cruelly,  strewed  the  Genoese  shores  with  the  bodies  of  mur- 
dered cardinals ;  the  empire  languishing  under  a  despicable 
monarch  who  was  afterwards  justly  dethroned ;  France  long 
governed  by  a  child,  oppressed  with  intolerable  burdens,  ra- 
vaged by  licentious  armies,  and  the  royal  in&nts  in  danger  fixira 
their  aunt  Valentina  Yisconte  the  curse  of  that  kingdom.  An 
aged  queen  the  descendaot  of  a  Charles  and  a  Robert,  first 
dethroned  and  then  strangled  at  Naples :  her  murderer  and 
successor  himself  poniarded  and  then  poisoned  in  Hungary, 
two  qoeena.  mother  and  daughter  being  accessory,  of  whom 
one  was  imprisoned  and  the  other  suffered  death  soon  after;. 

•  Sat  Naddo,  p.  112.— Leon.  Anidna,  ta  Ammilmto,  Lib.  XV.,  p.  799.— 

Lib.  ix.— &  Amminto,  Lib,  xv.,  p.  Mmtori,  Audo  13R9. 

797.— Po^  BnecioliDi,  Ub.  iii°,  p.  t  Hontori,  Anno  1366, 
62,  &(^. 
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In  Castile  yet  reigned  die  progeny  of  Kemy,  tlie  murderer  of 
his  fmtiicide  brother  Pedro  irho  is  said  to  hare  justly  deserved 
the  appellatioD  of  cruel :  nor  was  it  better  in  Aragon  or  Por- 
tugal, where  two  Pedros  aimnltaneoosly  ruled  under  the  same 
odiouH  character  which  they  relieved  by  rapes,  adultericB,  and 
other  horrible  excesses  unmit^ted  by  a.  single  virtue :  a 
monarch  in  Navarre  stained  with  every  filthy  crime  that  dis- 
honours human  nature ;  England  unquiet ;  Scotland  in  trouble, 
and  every  member  of  the  Christian  republic  tainted  and  infirm. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  world  is  it  wondeifiil  that  Florence 
also  shoold  have  bowed  under  the  blast  of  tempests  so  great 
and  various?  Whether  from  Capitani,  Cbmpi,  or  restored 
exiles,  she  fotind  no  repose ;  and  if  we  look  at  her  Italian 
neighbours,  what  one  of  them  was  sound  ?  At  Uilan  a  hypo- 
critical nephew  dethrones  and  imprisons  lus  uncle  and  then 
poisons  him;  he  afterwards  kiUs  his  own  sister  to  stop  her  impor- 
tunity for  the  life  of  a  husband  irtiom  be  also  murders.  Again 
at  Porti  the  good  Seniboldi  degli  Ordilaffi  is  similariy  treated 
by  a  iriiMrnian  as  nearly  related :  the  Count  of  San  Seveiino  the 
same :  cruel  wan  between  two  intimate  friends,  the  lords  of 
Verona  and  Padua ;  the  former  a  fratricide  and  of  a  fratricidal 
house,  and  both  despoiled  and  exiled  by  the  viper  of  Milan  *. 
Bloody  revoluUotis  at  Ferrara,  and  no  less  bloody  retribution : 
the  Prefect  of  Rome  murdered  by  his  own  sabjects  at  Viterbo : 
Count  Orsino  driven  from  his  dominion  of  Nami  by  a  priestly 
cousin  and  cardinal :  the  general  conversion  of  the  powers  of 
literattire  and  military  virtue  into  instruments  of  deceit  and 
plunder  :  the  noble  arts  buried  :  no  hopes  of  coming  good,  and 
dismal  prospects  of  infinite  misery  f.  Such  was  the  character 
of  that  uuhappy  age,  and  the  men  that  lived  in  it  must  be 
judged  by  it  rather  than  by  the  standard  of  modem  excellence. 

*  Manlori,  Anno  1337.' — Miriani     f  Sdp.  AmminU,  lib.  (v.,  jqk  783 , 
Hint,  de  EipiDE,  lib.  iTii.,  ap.  liil ;    790, 
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The  genuine  forms  of  vice  and  virtiie  are  nov  more  clearif 
defined,  more  generally  acknowledged,  and  certainly  better 
appreciated ;  we  are  startled  at  great  crimee,  yet  fill  up  the 
measure  with  our  small  onea ;  for  these  fJall  lightly  like  snow- 
flakes,  unregarded  and  almost  imperceived.  Our  great  security 
against  great  crimes,  ia  that  comparatiTely  well-balanced  state 
of  society  where  power  and  temptation  are  both  removed  from 
the  daring  and  ambitious.  Destroy  this,  and  men's  passions 
will  again  burst  forth  with  all  the  reckless  fury  of  onr 
ancestors. 
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1383;  then  John,  (utural  »n  of  Petei  L),  Regent  to  1385  ;  then  John  I. 
— ^il;:  Muu  mi  Minin  of  Angon.  —  Naples  :  Jouinn  to  1382;  tken 
Cfauln  of  Dunso  until  13B5;  then  hii  Mm  LtdiiUuB. — Pope:  Urbin  TI. 
ontil  1389  ;  then  BouHue  IX. — Hmperor  of  Germing  :  Wencetlu. — HuD- 
gUfind  Poland:  Looia  the  Gml  to  1382;  then  Maria;  ud  (rouble!  in 
Hnngu7  until  1 385,  vhen  Chsilca  of  Dnnno  (ucce«dt,  and  it  almoit  imme- 
dialel;  murdered;  traublea  until  1387;  then  Sigiimund  of  Lunmbnig.— 
Poland:  Hedwig,  13B3;  and  V1adit1a^  of  the  Home  of  Jigelloi,  1386.— 
Greek  Emperor :  John  Faleologna.  —  Ottoman  Emperor :  MuikI  L,  or 
Amurath  to  1389  ;  then  Bajeiid,  (or  Bajuel} ;  Timaur  the  Tartar. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


FROM    A.D.  tatO    TO   ^D.  IM*. 

Twelve  jean  of  peace   coupled  with  the  general   relief 

afforded  bj  a  reduction  of  both  pnncipal  and  interest  of  the 

Dational  debt  worked  their  usual  effects  on  Florence, 

asd  ia  despite  of  domestic  troubles  she  is  described 

hy  cotemporaiy  authors  as  at  this  period  aboUDding  in  wealth 

and  population,  full  of  high  spirit  and  ready  for  enterprise*. 

The  many  fearful  and  repeated  tempests  recorded  by  ber 
writers  seem  only  to  have  buffeted  those  greater  ships  that 
launched  out  into  the  storm  and  exposed  themselves  to  its 
fuiy ;  ihe  mass  of  Tessels  felt  it  as  if  in  port,  and  though  fiir 
from  being  uninfluenced,  were  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  shipwreck 
and  pursued  their  course  in  comparadre  ssfe^.  Oommerce 
therej'ore  and  manufactures  still  held  on  their  way  whenerer 
her  foreign  relations  were  not  affected  by  external  war,  and 
even  then  the  channels  of  communication  were  not  entirely 
unnarigable.  Florence  was  in  fact  a  lake  of  commercial  indnstiy 
whose  feeders  when  unimpeded  were  too  numerous  toi  its 
capacity  and  required  an  outlet  for  the  riches  th^  brou^t 
down :  if  therefore  self-defence  had  not  occupied  her,  Florence 
herself  would  have  become  as  dangerous  a  neighbour  as  her 
own  internal  discord  might  have  allowed,  and  by  war  or  pur- 
chase  have  been  mistress  of  Tuscany.    Amidst  liie  most  tor- 

*  Leon.  Arstluo,  Ub.  z.— Poggio  Bncdolini,  lih.  iii°,  p.  60, 
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biilent  periods  of  domestic  higtoiy  multitudes  of  ber  dtizeus, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  were  succeesfiiUy  tradii^  in  aecnii^, 
and  wearing  her  web  of  commerce  over  half  the  world*. 
The  reasons  of  this  prosperity  maj  be  discoreiable  in  the 
physical  state  of  her  territory,  the  superiori^  of  Italian 
ciyilisation  generaUy,  and  the  actJTe  intelligence  and  restless 
nature  of  the  Florentine  people  in  particular.  Pent  up  in  a 
small,  mountainous,  and  comparatiTely  un&uitfiil  district,  Flo- 
rence could  rarely  draw  from  its  own  territory  sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  an  increasing  population  in  an  air  and  climate 
considered  particularly  faTourable  to  tbe  multiplication  of  the 
human  species :  and  though  some  harrests  were  sufBciendj 
abundant  for  two  years'  consumption,  the  numerous  &mines 
and  Tast  sums  spent  in  importii^;  foreign  oam,  as  well  as  the 
powerful  induence  of  Pisa  oTer  her  supplies,  all  ptme  the 
general  truth  of  the  proposition  f.  This  led  to  manuikcturii^ 
industry,  domestic  trade,  and  foreign  commerce ;  and  Floren- 
tines like  bees  were  seen  in  every  field,  following  each  other 
home  laden  with  the  riches  of  distant  nations,  and  milled  with 
such  a  mass  of  political  and  statistical  knowledge  as  proved  at 
all  times  of  infinite  use  to  their  country. 

The  war  abont  to  be  described  was  the  greatest  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  by  Florence,  and  which  including  the  armed 
truces  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  yeara  against 
an  able  poweiM  sovereign  whose  dominions  approadied 
nearer  to  a  rich  and  potent  kingdom  than  a  mere  principality'. 
Boused  by  a  clear  perception  of  coming  events,  the  result 
as  well  of  their  natural  sagacity  as  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  policy  character  and  resotux:es,  this  band  of 
traders  with  a  civic  population  of  perhaps  ninety  thousand 
souls  placed  in  the  centre  of  northern  Italy,  boldly  stepped 
forward  as  the  safeguard  of  general  liberty ;  they  stood  like  a 
rook,  braved  the  coming  storm,  and  finally  saw  the  waves  break 

*  Cnmica  di  BnoDKcnn  Pitti,  pnmn.  -f  Oon  Dtti,  Slorii,  p.  42, 
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down  in  ripples  at  their  feet  Florence  thus  acted  when 
almost  ever;  other  state  either  shrank  from  the  enconnter  or 
woB  blind  to  the  consequences :  that  she  through  this  spirited 
conduct  preserved  Italian  libertj  is  a  &ct  asserted  by  all  her 
historians,  and  the  events  of  that  period  tend  to  confirm  the 
tale.  It  is  for  the  tactician  alone  t«  pursue  the  varied  couise 
of  militai;  actions  through  all  ite  windings ;  as  a  matter  of 
common  history  the  leadii^  march  and  features  of  the  conflict 
widi  their  bearing  on  national  character  are  suffident;  for  it 
is  the  hi^  politioal  and  moral  consequences,  tlie  causes  and 
efiecta  of  war,  that  belong  to  the  general  historian,  not  its 
detaUa. 

The  objecta  of  Florence  in  her  contest  wiii  Gian-Galeazeo 
Visconte  were  the  preeerration  of  her  own  and  Italian  liberty, 
both  in  danger  from  his  ambition :  her  views  were  broad  and 
determined  ;  her  means  concentrated  but  powerful  and  elastic 
beyond  conception ;  like  the  tiger's  claw,  soft,  and  harmless 
when  at  rest,  but  capable  of  sudden  quick  and  fearful  exten- 
sion when  roused  from  its  repose.  The  annihilation  of  Vis- 
conte was  her  fixed  resolve,  and  to  carry  this  she  scrupled 
not  to  stir  up  both  France  and  Germany  in  her  cause ;  tmm 
these  two  states  she  simultaneously  drew  fbrth  their  warlike 
legions  and  in  one  united  surge  attempted  to  ovenrtielm  the 
dreaded  tyrant  of  Lombardy.  Had  her  aUies  been  more  &ith- 
ful  on  one  side,  and  more  temperate  on  the  other,  her  policy 
according  to  all  human  calculation  would  have  succeeded  :  by 
Ua^cwood's  advice  a  powerful  French  army  was  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  but  attempt  nothing  until  it  united  with 
his  forces  under  the  walls  of  Milan  while  a  similar  cloud  &om 
the  German  Alps  spread  over  the  eastern  frontier  and  hastened 
on  the  storm.  Had  all  held  true  to  calculation,  above 
thir^  thousand  horse  besides  a  numerous  inlantiy  would  have 
overpowered  Milan  and  crushed  the  Viscond ;  but  war  and 
chance  are  synonymous  and  the  event  was  different,   luckOy 
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perhaps,  for  the  yerj  liberty  it  was  meant  to  pieeerre ;  for 
what  could  Florence,  whatcould  Italy  have  achieved  against  the 
fierce  ambition  of  a  double  French  dynast;  at  each 
extremity  of  her  disordered  and  diaunited  peninsula? 

It  is  now  time  to  nanate  aa  briefly  as  poaaible  the  transac- 
tions  in  Lombardy  tJiat  led  to  this  important  war,  and  then  its 
principal  details  along  with  the  more  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
belligerents. — Galeazzo  Viaconte  died  in  1378  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sou  Giovanni  or  Gian-Oaleazzo  Count  of  Vertil 
in  France :  the  uncle  and  nephew  therefore  became  co-equal 
seigsora  of  Lombudy  and  almost  of  necessity  fearful  and  jea- 
lous of  each  other,  for  they  were  both  Visconti.  Oian-(3aleazzo 
either  affecting  to  be,  or  really  alarmed  for  bis  personal  safety 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  of  Bemabo  and  bis  numerous  pro- 
geny (which  at  one  time  amoant«d  to  tbirty-aut  children  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  with  the  promise  of  eighteen  more  from 
various  sources)  avoided  Milan  and  settled  himself  at  Pavia 
where  affectii^^  an  utter  contempt  for  all  mundane  pleasures 
he  dressed  in  bumble  attire,  fed  simply  and  sparingly,  sought 
the  converse  of  holy  men,  quoted  Ms  uncle,  whom  he  called 
&ther.  on  all  occasions,  and  in  their  conjoint  aflairs  left  eveiy- 
tbing  with  reverence  to  his  superior  judgment  For  seven 
long  years  did  he  thus  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  woridly 
simulation  and  hypocritical  deceit,  but  never  moving  without 
an  armed  retinue  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  timidity 
and  even  cowardice :  this  even  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  kins- 
men who  with  the  worldly-minded  and  ambitious,  regarded 
him  as  a  pooT-apirited  creature  unworthy  of  the  princely  dignity, 
but  by  the  devont  he  was  esteemed  as  a  saint. 

To  secure  bis  life  he  married  Bemabd's  dai^ter,  the  more 
willingly  bestowed  upon  him,  according  to  some  writers,  be- 
cause she  was  chosen  as  the  surest  instrument  of  his  destruc- 
tion, yet  she  disappointed  all  eipeclationB  by  revealing  every 
attempt   to  her   husband.      Thus    finding  or    feigning  thu 
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his  life  was  insecure;  for  the  fact  thoo^^  probable  remaina 
unproved ;  he  resolved  to  bring  the  event  to  a  ehsis  and  by 
one  bold  movement  eimultaneouslj  throir  off  the  mask  and 
seize  the  states  of  Lombard^.  He  accordingly  pablished  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  La  Madonna  di  Varese  which 
would  lead  him  under  the  walls  of  Milan  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  Bemabo  with  an  excuse  for  hie  not  entering  the 
town  although  anxious  to  embrace  so  near  and  dear  a  kinsman, 
therefore  prayed  for  an  interview  without  the  gales.  Leaving 
Pavia  with  about  fifteen  htindred  well-armed  but  di^uised 
borsemoD  he  slept  the  same  night  at  Binasco  and  the  next  daj 
was  met  bj  Bemabd'a  sons  Lodovico  and  Kidolfo  about  two 
miles  from  Milan :  thns  attended  be  proceeded  to  the  Hospital 
of  Saint  Ambrogio  out^de  the  Tercellina  gate  where  Benabo, 
mount«d  on  a  mule,  with  a  slender  retdnne  attended  him.  Qa.- 
leazzo's  immediate  followers  crowned  with  olives  and  disgniaed 
in  festive  attire  instantly  curled  round  the  smaller  group  in 
playM  triumph,  but  the  scene  soon  changed  ;  for  one  of  them 
wreuching  off  the  bridle  of  Bemabo's  mule  exclaimed,  "Mes- 
"  lereyouarepnion^rtotheCountofVertu."  "Why  my  ion," 
said  Bemabd,  tuning  in  agitation  to  Galeazzo,  "  Why  bn« 
"  you  dont  thitf  I  love  you;  what  1  have  it  yoitn,  do  not 
"  betray  your  ovn  bhod  !''  "  It  netdi  must  he,"  returned  Ga- 
leazzo,  "hacaiue  at  divert  teaaota  you  have plotttd  offoirat  mg 
"  life."  During  this  short  interval  a  numerous  reenforoement 
came  up  and  secured  all  the  prisoners  except  one  of  Bemabd'a 
sons  who  escaped  in  the  confusion  :  the  rest  entered  Milan  \ij 
the  ZobMa  gale,  ^ch  belonged  to  Galeazzo,  amidst  the 
shouting  of  a  joyful  multitude  who  saluted  him  with  loud  cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  OowU  and  doien.  with  toUg  and  taxet." — No 
man  held  np  a  hand  for  the  two  prisoners  :  their  dwellings  wero 
instantly  delivered  over  to  the  multitude  and  many  grinding 
imposts  were  instantly  abolished  by  proclamatiMi.  Thus  quiet 
posaessionofMilanwasatouceobttuned;  all  the  strongholds  sur- 
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rendered  on  the  following  morning,  and  a  treasure  of  1,700,000 
florins  with  six  cart-loads  of  wrought  silver  besidea  other  pre- 
cious furniture  fell  quietly  into  Gian-Oaleazzo's  hands.  The 
citizens  r^oiced,  for  Bemabo  was  a  tyrant  of  the  moat  odious  and 
disgusting  class ;  one  who  if  he  occasionally  dealt  out  a  sort  of 
poetical  justice  did  it  &om  whim,  or  impulse  and  ever  with  the 
hand  of  cruelty,  and  soul  of  despotism,  Gian-Qaleazzo  at  least 
knew  men  and  how  to  govern  them ;  he  whs  well  acquainted  with 
the  public  feeling  and  general  di^ust  at  the  fierce  brutality  and 
extortion  of  his  uncle,  and  like  all  usurpers  sought  by  just 
administration  to  support  an  ui^ust  tide.  Taxes  and  gate-tolls 
were  univereally  diminished,  the  people  listened  to,  leasee 
removed,  and  laws  justly  administered :  in  the  city  of  Beggio 
the  monthly  impost  of  1300  florins  was  reduced  to  four,  and 
others  in  proportion ;  ao  that  the  places  recently  governed  by 
Bemabd  seemed,  says  a  cotemporary  writer,  to  have  been  just 
delivered  iirom  hell  and  placed  iu  paradise*.  Amongst  the 
especial  grievances  of  Milan  was  the  plague  of  dogs  which  Ber- 
nabo  let  loose  on  its  inhabitants  :  to  gratify  his  passion  for  the 
chase  every  man  according  to  his  means  was  compelled  to 
maintain  one  or  more  of  these  animals :  ofBcers  were  appointed 
for  a  monthly  inspection  of  them  in  separate  packs  according  to 
their  various  breeds  and  woe  to  him  whose  charge  was  not  in 
good  condition.  '  So  fearful  were  the  people  of  this  periodical 
scrutiny  that  the  poorer  sort  procured  the  finest  wbeaten  bread 
for  these  unconscious  creatures  while  they  themselves  sup- 
ported a  wretefaed  existence  on  the  coarsest  food  and  trembled 
at  every  muster.  As  there  were  forty  thousand  hearths  or 
families  at  this  time  in  Milan  each  supporting  at  least  one  dog 
and  many  a  greater  number,  the  burden  of  canine  population 
became  intolerable  and  the  reUef  co-equal  f. 

•  Oauta,  C^RHUcIe  Aond  Monlori,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  iii",  p.  60.  —  Corio., 

I3S6.  Bu.r.Mi1»o,Psrt<)iii'.folio367.— Mu- 

t  Goni  Did,  StoT.  nor.,  p.  i.  —  Ber  niori.  Anno  1 3S5.— Cignola,  SUru  di 

Nmddo,  Ham.  SMt.  p.   77- — Foggio,  Miluo,  p.  20. — Wg  )uts  hera  ut  «rl1 
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Under  sucli  Euiepices  Bemabo's  subjects  gladly  aclmowledged 
the  dominion  of  Galeazzo,  and  'witluti  six  months  both  &ther 
and  son  weie  poisoiied  by  his  command.  But  another  more 
amiable  and  innocent  victim  irae  firat  sacrificed :  f,h'"  was  his 
own  sister  Violaute  the  widow  of  Liond  Dnke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty  and  axcd- 
lence  afterwards  married  to  Lodovico  the  imprisoned  eon  of 
Bemabo :  her  onl;  crime  was  unceasing  piajers,  tears,  and  pett 
tions  for  her  husband's  liberty,  until  the  implacable  Galeazzo 
got  rid  of  these  importunities  by  a  taiaX  doee  of  poison ! 

Danger  being  ao  &r  removed  and  all  the  ancient  domains 
of  his  bmily  retmit«d,  Visconte  cast  about  for  new  acqnisi- 
tdons  and  resolved  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  Adriatic  by 
conquering  Verona  and  Padua.  Open  aggression  was  deemed 
.impolitic,  art  more  certain,  and  he  therefore  contrived  to 
foment  an  already  existii^  quarrel  which  had  recently  buret 
into  open  war  between  old  Francesco  da  Cairant  and  Antonio 
della  Scala  hitherto  on.  the  moat  intimate  terms  of  frienddi^ 
with  each  other.  Pope  Urban  VI.  about  this  time  gave  the 
rich  and  powerful  patriarchate  of  Aquileja  in  commendam  to 
Cardinal  Philip  d'  Alen;on  of  France  with  'niiich  act  the 
dtizens  of  Udine,  the  capital,  were  outrageous ;  taking  it  as 

pmeBted  U>  tha  eje  in  ods  coneen-  when  numbm  of  bu  poonat  ncigti- 

tntcd  Dius,  and  m  disgusted.  ButjGj-  iHun  an  atni^ling  ta  tgpport  eren  a 

cept  the  trnnn  J  and  moral  rffeotaf  ita  wretched  eiittcnas.    Nodillikeordogi 

direct  peruniarf  actiao,  it  could  have  or  diibeltef  in  the  rich  mas'ibimianitf 

only  tligtitly  injured  mnny  of  ihr  richer  diclatea  thia  note,  hut  a  wiih  tg  rx- 

claSKa,     Not    n    the  poor,    amoogit  hibit  theiimilaritf  efreiulli  betweoia 

■ufiEring   bom    their   [tinting    lliem-  the  more  Bc&ttered  inconiidenis  acta 

•cUa  and  children  to  pamper  theae  of  luxury,     IhiTeheard  of  a  Udj  who 

bTouritea ;  for  what  tlie  dog  eati  of  fed  her  Up^  on  cream  and  Naidet 

haman  auitenance   man    ii   in   tome  hiacuila !  yet   there  are   alwajn  liig- 

wej   deprived.       Yet   Bemab6   only  menia  enougb  in  ulmott  eieij  bmily 

ceninliwd  the  wide-apread  laate  of  our  abeie  iruil,  to  feed  dogi  when  doga 

own  age  aud  country :  it  ia  often  pun-  are  aeeeauj  amaiiug  or  naefbl ;  the 

ful  to  see  quantiticfl  of  the  fineat  food  over  feeding  tliem  with  lupexior  Tjandi 

vantonlj  cut  to  the    doga    under  a  ia  a  miichieToiu  abiiae. 
rich  mui'itabla,uidatthe  very  moment 
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an  iuaiilt  that  their  ancient  patriarchate  shonld  be  dealt  vitb 
as  a  petty  benefice  and  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  covetous 
priestB  'without  any  regard  to  public  'weliare.  Under  these 
feelings  d'  Aleii9an  was  refoeed  admittance,  and  the  example 
of  Udine  vaa  generally  followed  throughout  the  state. 
Alen^on  had  recouiBe  to  Francesco  da  Carrara  whose  domi- 
niona  joined  and  expecting  to  gain  something  in  the  squab- 
ble cheerfully  promised  his  assistance.  The  Venetians  erer 
jealous  of  Carrara's  moTements  gave  secret  aid  to  Udine  and 
simultaneously  induced  Antonio  della  Scala  by  large  sub- 
sidies to  succour  that  city :  proud  of  this  alliance  Antonio 
assembled  troops  and  demanded  a  free  passage  for  them 
through  the  Paduan  dominions ;  this  was  of  course  refused, 
it  became  a  source  of  dissension  and  a  bitter  war  broke  out 
between  these  lords  in  1385.  Gian-Galeazzo  looked  quietly 
on,  watching  his  opportunity  and  secretly  assisting  both  partiee 
until  Verona  was  nearly  exhausted :  he  then  joined  Padoa  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  former  state  by  the  treacherous 
breach  of  a  treaty  with  the  latter;  this  be  believed  would 
exasperate  Francesco  so  much  as  to  occasion  war  and  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  his  dominions  also  *. 

Nor  was  the  Count  of  Vertii  less  anxious  than  his  father  to 
draw  closer  bis  ties  of  kindred  with  France  and  therefore  gave 
his  only  daughter  Valenlina  in  marriage  to  the  king's  brother 
Louis  Duke  of  Turenne  and  Count  of  Valois,  with  Asti, 
TOrious  towns  of  Piedmont,  and  other  wealth  as  her  portion ; 
a  marriage  that  requires  some  notice  as  it  occasioned,  or  at 
least  hastened  the  downfall  of  Florence  and  ultimate  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy  f . 

Francesco  da  Carrara  smartii^  under  the  feeling  of  being 
so  duped  by  Visconte  published  a  violent  manifesto  against 
him,  and  the  latter  immediately  uniting  with  Venice  and  other 
states  laid  siege  to  his  capital ;  but  unpopular  with  the  people  old 
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Francesco  abdicated  the  lordship  of  Fadoa  in  tammr  of  his 
son  Frasceaco  Novello  ob  he  vas  tlien  called,  and  retired  to 
Treres ;  yet  nothing  could  witlistand  Visconte ;  tamnlts 
occurred  in  Trevea  and  Fadua,  and  both  became  hie  own  ere 
the  end  of  1388  when  the  Carrara  lika  the  Scala  familj'  vere 
driven  into  eicile  and  imprisonment  *. 

These  rapid  accessions  of  power  alarmed  all  Italy,  for  the 
dominions  of  Visconte  extended  from  Cenedo,  Belluno,  and 
Feltre,  on  the  confines  of  the  patriarchate,  to  Asti  is  Ihe  west : 
be  was  still  young,  full  of  talents,  of  immeasurable  ambition 
and  profound  deceit.  A  son  and  heir  lately  bora  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  this  last  quality  by  requesting  the 
Florentine  republic  to  be  its  sponsor,  an  act  at  that  time 
considered  as  tantamoont  to  perpetual  amity,  peace,  and  inti- 
mate union  of  all  the  parties  f. 

The  quarrel  between  Florence  and  Siena  has  already  been 
mentioned :  the  Senese  still  believed,  and  according  to  Corio 
and  Molavolti  with  good  reason,  that  the  Florentines  elated 
by  having  acquired  Arezzo  began  to  extend  their  views  of 
aggrandisement  over  Tuscany  and  even  beyond,  and  therefore 
drew  closer  to  Gian-Oaleozzo  who  saw  in  this  breach  a  goodly 
opening  for  his  own  ambition.  He  had  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  Pisa  interfered  in  Tuscan  politics ;  he  had  acquired 
by  hia  intrigues  a  sovereign  influence  if  not  authority  over 
Siena  and  Perugia,  and  hod  seduced  many  other  Tnscan 
powers  to  his  standard.  The  Florentines  convinced  of  his  dupli- 
city assembled  a  great  council  of  "  lUchiesti "  where  Giovanni 
de'  Ricci  a  citizen  of  high  repute  publicly  exposed  Gsleozzo's 
long-continued  hypocrisy,  his  usurpation,  his  murders,  his 
treachery  in  the  conquests  of  Verona  and  Padua,  and  tiiat  in- 
satiable appetite  for  power  which  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
increasing  dominions ;  and  now,  having  no  more  Lombard 
neighbours  whom  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  conquer,  he  tnrned 
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his  ejea  on  the  Tolatile  Senese  as  convenient  instrameiits  of 
his  ambition.  "  What,"  continued  Ricci,  "  has  be  to  do  in 
"  Tuscany  ?  To  defend  Siena,  which  has  received  no  wrong, 
>■  against  hia  confederated  allies  ?  Neither  he  nor  the  Senese 
"  have  endured  the  slightest  injury  &om  us.  An  unbounded 
"  thirst  of  dominion  destroys  bis  reason;  he  holds  to  no 
"  oompfict,  or  law,  or  oath,  or  promise,  prOTided  be  can  only 
"  augment  his  territoiy  and  acquire  by  force  that  which  is 
"  denied  to  reaaon.  If  you  TEdue  liberty  I  implore  you  to 
"  consider  the  arts  and  cunning  which  up  to  this  moment  he 
"  he  has  made  ose  of  to  take  us  unawares.  He  first  inflamed 
"  the  mind  of  Siena  and  nourished  her  dissstiafaction  with 
"  lai^e  promises  of  mihtary  aid  and  various  other  temptations 
"  if  she  would  only  declare  war  againat  you ;  he  made  a  trea^ 
"  in  which  this  was  the  governing  condition,  and  then  to  lull 
"  our  suBjHcione  offered  bis  serrices  to  effect  that  reconciliation 
"  of  which  he  knew  we  weie  so  desirous ;  but  sent  ambassadors 
"  who  instead  of  peace  sowed  seeds  of  war  and  persuaded  the 
"  Senese  to  give  themselves  over  to  bia  dominion.  And  when 
"  yon  remonstrated  against  this  treachery  he  denied  with  his 
"  nsnal  eameetness  the  truth  of  such  reports  which  as  be 
"  asserted,  were  only  propagated  to  injure  him,  for  even  if  the 
"  Senese  had  offered  him  the  lordship  of  their  republic  he 
"  neverwDuld  have  accepted  it!  Yet  Ihia  ^ns  scarcely  uttered 
"  when  six  hundred  cavalry  were  already  on  their  march  to 
"  protect  a  people  whom  no  one  was  offending,  and  therefore 
"  only  proved  bow  determined  he  was  to  carry  bis  own  am- 
"  biliouB  deeigna  into  execution !  When  through  the  exertions 
"  of  <}ambacorta  peace  was  afterwards  made  at  Pisa  and  con- 
"  firmed  with  the  most  sacred  oaths,  you  know  bow  well  he 
"  kept  them  by  despatching  Qiovanni  Ubaldini  with  a  thousand 
"  horse  to  seduce  our  ancient  allies  the  Penigians,  and  with 
"  deceitful  promises  persuade  them  to  join  his  standard :  and 
"  even  after  this,  were  not  his  troops  continually  harassing 
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"  M^ontepoldaiio  from  &«  Senese  frontier  while  he  kept  tm- 
"  blusbiogly  asserting  that  these  things  were  done  entirely 
"  against  hia  inclination  ?  All  this  proves,  0  most  prudent 
"  citizens,  that  neither  his  coundls  nor  protestations  can  be 
"  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  to  deceiTe,  ee  you  may 
"  daily  observe ;  and  why  are  we  to  remain  any  longer  mere 
"  spectators?  What  other  proof  do  we  expect  of  that  hones^ 
"  which  he,  his  letters,  and  his  ambasBadors,  are  entirely 
"  devoid  of ;  seeing  liuit  deceit  and  secret  treacheiy,  not  arms, 
"  are  his  most  effective  weapons  ?  It  ia  not  only  natural,  bat 
"  an  amusing  occupation  for  him  to  dupe  everybody  without 
"  any  regard  to  previous  promises,  wherefore  it  becomes  neces- 
"  saiy  to  cut  short  all  delay  as  utterly  useless,  and  dismissing 
"  every  expectation  of  peace  oppose  the  designs  of  Visconte  by 
"  preparing  troops,  money,  and  every  other  offensive  and 
"  defensive  material  of  war.  We  have  genius,  prudence, 
"  activity,  and  abundance  of  everything  if  you  will  only  unite 
"  band  and  heart  in  the  glorious  defence  of  our  common 
"  countiy  "*, 

This  speech  decided  the  question  and  exasperated  Gian- 
Galeozzo  :  a  military  board  called  the  "  Ten  of  ths  Balia"  vias 
created  to  direct  hostUities,  war  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
Visconte's  answer  bitterly  replied  to  by  the  Florentines  :  after 
which  he  sent  a  formal  defiance  and  both  sides  prepared  for 
the  contestf.  One  division  of  the  Florentine  army  tmder 
Luigi  di  Capua  was  immediately  opposed  to  Giovanni  dc^li 
Ubaldini  the  Milanese  general  at  Siena ;  the  other  nnder  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  marched  to  Bol(^na  the  advanced  post  of  Flo- 
rence on  ths  side  of  Lombardy :  her  allies  were  Bolc^na,  Cor- 
tona,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Imola;  the  three  last  more  to 
facilitate  commerce  than  hostilities ;  but  along  with  Bologna 
she  bore  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war.     GaleazKo  was 
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ia  league  with  Siena,  Perugia,  Rimini,  Feirara,  Mantua,  the 
Count  of  Poppi  and  manj  otbeis ;  besides  a  Becret  intrigae 
commenced  at  Pisa  when  GambEicorta  refused  to  break  with  the 
Florentines. 

On  hearii^  of  Ha^^wood's  departure  he  ordered  Ubaldini 
to  b^in  operationa :  this  immediately  forced  Montepulciauo  into 
the  arms  of  Florence,  and  with  her  assistance  incursions  vere 
made  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Siena.  Gian-Gideazzo  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hawkwood  had  enlisted  almost  all  the  ablest  captains 
of  the  day ;  but  hia  scale  of  war&re,  too  gigantic  for  his  num- 
bers, weakened  their  powers  and  general  effect*.  On  the  fourth 
of  May  Giacomo  del  Verme  with  the  Milanese  army  invaded 
Bologna  but  having  been  repulsed  at  Frimalcuore  by  Giovanm 
Baibiano  with  great  vigour  and  the  loss  of  twenty  "Bombarde" 
or  cannon,  (which  according  to  Ammirato  were  now  first  used  in 
Italian  warlare)  and  bearing  of  Hawkwood's  arrival  at  Bolc^oa 
he  decamped  durii^;  the  night  and  retreated  to  Modena.  This 
auspidous  beginning  was  followed  in  June  by  the  capture  of 
Padua  which  Francesco  Noyello  da  Carrara  with  a  smell  Ger- 
man force  his  own  spirit  and  the  good  wiU  of  bis  subjects, 
bad  successfully  accomplished.  The  whole  country  was  up  in 
arms  to  assist  him  :  for  though  his  iather  bad  been  unpopular 
from  the  heavy  burdens  which  his  war  with  Verona  had  occa- 
sioned Francesco  was  not,  and  the  Paduan  citizens  had  not 
found  the  paradise  they  expected  under  Galeazzo'e  dominion : 
neither  could  they  tamely  brook  their  degradation  &om  the 
rank  of  a  metropoUs  to  that  of  a  mere  provincial  town,  nor  the 
rapacious  tyranny  of  a  deputed  government  in  the  hereditary 
seat  of  their  native  princes.  The  whole  Paduan  territory  there- 
fore soon  returned  to  its  allegiance  and  even  Venice  herself, 
now  aUve  to  the  general  danger,  looked  on  with  satisfaction  at 
his  progress.  This  blow  disconcerted  Visconte  who  was  sud- 
denly forced  again  to  recall  Del  Vermo  from  Bologna;  but 
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Mantoa  and  Femnt,  his  alliee  from  fear  not  friendfihip,  were 
secretly  pleased  at  the  event  and  only  required  a,  plausible 
excuse  to  withdraw. 

Verona  followed  the  example  of  Fadua  but  hsTing  no  adult 
native  prince  to  lead  and  unite  the  people,  bad  measures  of  de- 
fence were  adopted ;  quarrels  ensued ;  a  strong  Milanese  Action 
existed  in  the  town,  and  the  citadel  being  stSl  in  Qaleazzo's 
hands,  a  commander  who  happened  t«  pass  on  his  way  to  re- 
lieve that  of  Fadua  taking  ttdvant^  of  this  crisis  recovered 
the  place  with  terrible  and  universal  slaughter.  Cmelty,  out- 
rage, and  devHStalion  raged  oncontrolled,  and  the  far-famed 
and  ancient  capital  of  the  house  of  La  Scala  remained  for  some 
time  desolate.  The  Milanese  genend  Bushed  with  success 
passed  on  to  Fadua,  but  finding  skill,  and  order,  and  spirit  in 
the  place,  contented  himself  with  reenforcing  the  fortress  and 
retired  to  Vicenza.  Stephen  Duke  of  Bavaria  Bemabo's  son- 
in-law,  roused  by  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  the  persuasions  of 
Florentine  gold,  soon  after  arrived  from  Germany  with  but 
half  his  promised  force,  yet  served  to  protect  Padua  where  he 
remainedalmost  in  idleness:  the  citadel  surrendered  iuAngustto 
Francesco,  who  simultaneously  defeated  a  Milanese  detachment 
sent  to  relieve  it.  Thus  l^htened,  Carrara  tamed  his  arms  on 
the  Marquis  of  £ste ;  occupied  several  towns  in  the  Polesine, 
and  laid  siege  to  Bevigo.  Albert  of  Ferrara  only  wanting  each 
a  pretext,  by  means  of  Venice  and  Stephen  of  Bavaria  recon- 
dled  himself  with  Padua,  Bologna  and  Florence  in  October, 
but  Btdll  preserving  his  Mendship  with  Milan  *. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria's  &ilure  in  not  bringing  the  force 
which  he  had  been  paid  for ;  his  subsequent  inactirify  in 
despite  of  eveiy  remonstrance;  and  his  unblushing  demand 
for  further  supplies,  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Florence; 
more  especially  when  her  cool  and  somewhat  haugfa^  refusal 
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produced  the  sTOirel  of  his  intention  not  to  move  &om  Padua 
excejit  to  return  into  Qeimmj,  unless  his  vishee  were  granted. 
This  disconcerted  all  die  allied  movements  for  a  while,  and 
gave  a  fitir  opening  for  the  miKture  of  Uilanese  ducats  in  the 
tranaactioD,  so  that  disgusted  ivith  Florence  and  bribed  bj 
Visconte,  Stephen  retired  nith  great  loss  of  honour  even 
amongst  his  own  follower,  one  of  whom.  Heniy  de 
Montfort,  with  six  hundred  lances  indignantly 
remtuned  in  the  service  of  that  republic  ■*■.  Meanwhile  the 
Tuscan  campaign  was  actively  maintained  without  any  decided 
result ;  for  Visconte  dared  not  send  reenforcements  with  the 
Lombard  army  on  his  flank,  and  the  sudd^i  death  of  Giovanni 
de^  Ubaldini,  not  without  some  unfounded  suspicions  of  Flo- 
rentine poison,  greatly  weakened  the  moral  force  of  his  arms, 
for  in  Hawkwood's  opinion  Giovanni  was  the  first  captain  of 
the  age. 

The  Dnke  of  Bavaria's  defection  made  Florence  send  Hawk- 
wood  to  Fadua,  not  bo  much  to  defend  that  dty  as  tji  keep  the 
war  out  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  £ing  of  France's  terms  being  a 
recognition  of  Clement  VII.  as  true  pope,  and  his  own  supre- 
macy in  Florence  with  an  annual  tribute,  they  were  disdainfully 
ngected  and  the  Count  d'  Armagnac  was  engaged  with  a  large 
force  to  invade  Lombardy.  An  attack  by  Florence  on  the  Man- 
tuan  territory  detached  Gonzaga  from  the  Milanese  league  and 
secured  his  neutrality;  but  the  campugn  was  cut  short  through 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  mnrder  Hawkwood  and  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  in  which  Astorre  Manfiredi  of  Faenza  was  the  principal 


When  this  disturbance  subsided  the  original  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  resumed,  namely,  that  while  Armagnac  advanced  by 
the  Alexandria  road  sooth  of  the  Po,  Hawkwood  with  the  com- 
bined army  was  to  march  from  Fadua  into  the  heart  of  the 
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Milanese,  unite  with  the  Frenchman  and  cany  everything 
before  him.  It  was  a  formidable  arrangement  even  ^thout 
the  Bavarian  army,  and  after  beating  Taddeo  del  Verme,  Hawk- 
wood  entered  the  Brescian  districts  on  the  tenth  of  Maj  Hith 
a  force  of  near  twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  while  anoliier 
division  from  Bologna  attacked  the  Rt^gio  and  Farmeaan  ter- 
rittfries  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  *. 

But  Armagnac  showed  no  eigne  of  life  all  that  month  or  the 
next ;  so  that  Hawkwood  beginning  to  feel  a  ecaidty  of  pro- 
TisioDB  occasioned  by  the  gradual^  increasing  forces  of  Milan 
under  Jacopo  del  Venne  and  Ugolotto  Biancardo,  the  devastator 
of  Verona,  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire.  The  details  of  this 
retreat  are  variously  related,  and  unless  two  distinct  move- 
ments are  supposed,  very  contradictory,  at  least  on  the  main 
fact  of  its  having  occurred  before,  or  having  been  eaiued  by 
Armagnac's  defeat  and  deatli  at  Alexandria.  Hawkwood  hod 
hitherto  supported  bis  army  vrith  ease  in  that  abundant  coun- 
try, had  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Milan  itself,  and 
insulted  Gian-Galeazzo  by  celebrating  the  festival  of  San  Gio- 
vanni on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Now  however  the  augmented 
army  of  Jacopo  del  Verme  amounting  as  Corio  says  to  three 
thousand  lances  and  ten  thousand  foot  of  all  arms,  intercepted 
his  supplies  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  kept  «>mpleto 
command  of  that  country :  it  was  starvation  to  remain ;  and 
retreat  in  face  of  such  an  enemy  with  the  rivers  Oglio,  Mincio, 
and  Adige  in  his  rear,  became  a  dif&colt  and  very  dai^rous 
operation.  In  these  circumstances  Hawkwood  determined  if 
possible  to  bring  del  Venne  to  battle  and  therefore  sent  him 
a  challenge,  the  refusal  of  which  by  a  superior  force  was  in 
those  chivalrous  days  counted  disgraceful  if  not  cowardly.  But 
Jacopo  del  Verme  was  too  sagacious  a  general  to  be  really 
moved  by  the  fear  of  such  consequences  when  sure  of  his  game, 
yet  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  defianco  :  Hawkwood 
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accordingly  marched  next  mommg  to  witluD  a  mile  of  his  oota- 
^nist's  entrenchments  in  expectation  of  battle,  but  JEicopo 
me  too  wise  to  forego  a  certain  axlvant^e  for  a  doubtful  victory 
and  consequently  remained  in  camp.  Hawkwood  then  address- 
ing his  troops,  said  that  as  a  battle  whb  so  distasteful  to  their 
enemy  they  had  non  only  to  rely  on  a  long  and  peiilous  retreat, 
irhich  if  they  would  preserve  their  wonted  discipline,  and  trust 
to  him  he  had  no  doubt  of  accomplishing.  The  Ei^tishnuui's 
courage,  talents,  and  prudence  were  so  well  known  that  he 
inspired  universal  confidence  and  was  answered  by  acclama- 
tiona ;  wherefore  aft«r  hiding  five  hundred  lancee  under  Count 
Conrad  in  a  thidi  wood  un  hia  line  of  march  near  the  fard  of  a 
stream,  the  retreat  was  purposely  begun  in  haste  and  apparent 
confusion.  Del  Verme  hung  on  his  rear  with  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  intending  to  attack  in  full  force  during  Hawk- 
wood's  passage  of  the  river,  but  when  they  were  well  passed 
the  ambush,  Conrad  issued  out  and  the  army  suddenly  facing 
about  at  the  same  moment  attacked  and  destroyed  the  whole 
detachment :  after  this  Hawkwood  resumed  his  march ;  with 
equal  caution  and  celerity  he  crossed  the  OgUo,  Mincio,  and 
Adige,  and  after  infinite  peril  arrived  vrith  some  loss  on  the 
friendly  soil  of  Padua*.  Intelligence  was  subsequently  received 
that  Arm^nac,  having  resisted  nil  the  persuasions  of  Clement 
VII.  at  Avignon  seconded  by  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  Bur- 
gundy and  more  powerfully  by  Milanese  ducats,  had  crushed  a 
mutinous  division  of  his  army  and  was  resolved  to  be  faithful. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  at  last  appeared  in  Italy,  where- 
upon Hawkwood  instantly  wrote  to  urge  his  immediate  junction, 
warning  him  not  to  be  temptod  by  any  lesser  object ;  and  again 
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advanced  into  the  territoi;  of  Cremona  hoping  to  give  him  his 
left  band  near  that  city.  Annagnac  marched  forward  in  all  the 
confidence  of  youth  and  early  reputation,  at  the  head  of  &om 
ton  to  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  despising  the  Lombards  and 
speaking  of  diem  eveiywhere  wilb  contempt  He  had  beaten 
and  destroyed  a  detachment  of  Oascona  on  their  march  to  Q&- 
leazzo'e  army  and  unmiDdfol  of  Kawkwood'e  entreaties  he  not 
only  delayed  before  Castellaccio  where  del  Yerme  bad  placed 
a  strong  garrison,  "but  on  the  S5th  Jnly  defied  that  general  in 
his  bead-qnartors  at  Alexandria  and  not  even  with  his  iAole 
force,  bnt  only  a  dioeen  company  of  five,  or  according  to  Am- 
miiBto  fifteen  hun^^  French  gentlemen  as  young  and  fieiy 
as  himself.  Dismounting  in  mockeiy  at  the  gatea  they  irritated 
the  garrison  by  loud  cries  of  "  Come  out  yoa  viU  LombanU ;" 
several  skirmishes  ensaed  nntil  Jacopo  convinced  that  fais  an- 
tagonists were  nnsupported,  engaged  them  in  front  with  one 
detachment  while  he  aent  another  out  by  a  drcuitons  rout«  to 
take  them  in  flank  and  rear.  The  French  and  their  horses 
.  were  fiit^ued  with  previous  fighting  and  excessive  beat ;  but  dis- 
mounting they  ibnght  gallantly  on  foot  for  several  hours  until 
all  were  killed  or  made  prisoneia.  D'Armagnac  exhausted, 
wounded,  and  humbled,  was  taken  into  Alexandria,  and  either 
from  incautiously  drinking,  the  efiects  of  his  wound,  or  as 
some  say,  from  poison,  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  army  panic- 
struck,  raised  the  siege  of  Castellaccio  and  retreated  in  oon- 
fuaion.  Having  been  purposely  misled  hj  their  guides  amongst 
the  Alpine  passes  of  Nizza  della  Paglia  and  Indaa,  the  moun- 
taineeis  destroyed  them  in  thonsands  and  Jacopo  del  Yerme 
following  closely,  completed  the  disaster. 

Thus  ended  the  hopes  of  Florence  in  this  quarter,  after  an 
almost  incredible  expense,  amounting  according  to  Leonardo 
Aietino  secretary  of  the  republic,  who  quotes  the  treasury  books, 
to  1,266,000  florins  ;  but  even  this  victory  is  differently  stated 
by  some  authors,  who  assert  that  a  pitohed  battle  took  place 
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vith  Uie  total  discomfitore  of  tlie  Frendi  anay.  Amongst 
multitudea  of  prieoneis  die  two  Florentine  ambaasodors 
BJnaldo  Ganfigliazzi,  and  Giovtuoni  de'  Bica  fell  into  Ga- 
leazzo's  hands  :  the  former  was  soon  raneomed  for  S500  florins;' 
but  the  latter  paid  for  his  bold  philippic  against  Visconto 
by  many  months',  imprisonment,  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
tmd  a  final  ransom  of  7000  florins ;  nhich  howevor  was  paid  t^ 
the  goyemment*. 

Reliered  from  this  danger  Gian-Galeazzo's  forces  were  im- 
mediately directed  against  Hawkwood  and  subsequently  on 
Florence  itself.  The  retreat  which  the  English  general  made 
on  this  occasion  is  celebrated  by  all  Italian  writers  as  the  most 
able  of  his  exploits  and  in  their  opinion  gives  him  a  place 
amongst  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity.  The  details  ore 
however  obscure  and  the  relative  foic«  of  the  combatants 
extremely  nncerttun ;  we  only  know  from  the  same  authorities 
that  he  was  &r  outnumbered  by  his  enemies  but  greatly  over- 
matched them  in  professional  abibty. 

Rumours  of  d'Aimagnae's  fiite  had  already  reached  him,  hut 
uncertain  of  their  truth  he  still  held  his  ground  in  the  expec- 
tation of  better  tidings,  until  thp  qipearanoe  of  Jacopo's  victo- 
rious army  decided  his  backward  movement.  Hawkwood  was 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Patemo  in  the  Cremonese  tenitoiy 
when  the  en^ny  pitched  his  tents  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  a  small  stream  which  flowed  between  the 
armies:  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  retreat  in  iace  of  a  superior 
force  all  flushed  with  recent  victory,  until  he  had  tamed  their 
audacity  by  some  previous  castigation.  Keeping  timidly  within 
his  camp  for  four  successive  days  he  endured  with  apparent 
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alarm  all  the  mockery,  insnlts,  and  repeated  defiance  of  tibe 
enemj  yrho  emboldened  by  this  candoct  determioed  to  attack 
bis  entrench  menta.  There  was  a  broad  plain  between  the 
armiea  bisected  by  the  stream  above  mentioned  and  incloeed  in 
almost  evei;  direction  by  hedges,  so  as  to  preclude  any  i^iid 
movements  of  cavalry.  Ezpectiiig  a  real  attack  the  next  morn- 
ing Havkwood  marshalled  bis  troops  behind  their  tents  all 
ready  to  mount,  and  soon  saw  Del  Venne  cross  the  stream  with 
a  larger  force  than  usual  in  a  sort  of  confident  disorder  that 
assured  his  own  success :  when  well  up  to  the  entrenchments 
be  chained  them  &om  the  right  and  left  with  his  whole  force, 
broke  their  ranks,  followed  them  up  across  the  stream  to  their 
very  camp,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  and  finally 
made  &om  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  horses  and  several  con- 
dottieri  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this  success  Hawkwood 
was  in  a  perilous  condition,  for  Jacopo's  army,  originally  supe- 
rior, was  every  day  increasing :  his  own  resources  were  cat  off; 
if  he  moved  it  was  a  battle  on  unequal  terms ;  if  he  stayed  BtHl 
he  starved :  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  and  Adige  were  again  in  his 
rear,  and  the  only  chance  was  at  once  to  ford  the  first  and  gain 
a  night  march  on  the  enemy.  Del  Vermo  assured  of  his  prey 
sent  him  a  cnged  fox  which  Hawkwood  received  good-humonr- 
edly,  remarking  to  the  messenger  that  the  animal  seemed 
cheerful  enon^  and  knew  very  well  by  what  door  he  intended 
to  esct^.  He  instantly  cleared  the  groond  in  front  of  his 
camp  as  if  det«rmined  to  give  battle ;  fixed  many  standards  and 
banners  on  the  trees  and  other  conspicuous  places  in  his  lodge- 
ments ;  left  divers  carts  chests  and  boxes  packed  with  rubbish 
to  detain  the  plunderers,  and  many  trumpeters  to  sound  an 
alarm  before  daylight  as  if  the  whole  army  were  ready  for  action. 
Thus  prepared  the  retreat  commenced  at  midnight  in  profound 
silence ;  the  Oglio  was  reached  without  accident  and  most  of 
the  army  safe  on  the  left  bank  ere  the  enemy  came  up  :  a  rear- 
guard of  picked  soldiers  and  four  hundred  English  aicheis 
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on  hoTBebacb  covered  the  passage  of  the  rest,  vfao  r^oinimg 
their  comrades  on  the  Mincio  passed  that  river  unmolested, 
continuing  their  retreat  undl  irithin  ten  miles  of  the 
Adige  where  they  baited  for  the  night.  About  midn^ht  the 
troope  were  startled  from  their  sleep  bj  the  loud  rushing  of 
distant  waters  and  a  swamping  of  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try :  Gflleazzo  had  ordered  the  dykes  of  the  Adige  to  be  cut ; 
and  as  all  the  rivers  in  this  netghbourfaood  are  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  plain  this  dismal  inundation  struck  terror  into 
every  breast  but  Hawkwood's.  When  day  dawned,  or  before 
it ;  leaving  his  colours  flying  and  sacrificing  all  the  baggage 
and  camp  equipage ;  mlh  the  wave  up  to  his  horses'  girths, 
this  veteran  led  the  way  amidst  a  wide  waste  of  waters :  moving 
parallel  to  the  Adige  some  miles  below  Legnago,  bis  dreary 
course  was  continued  all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  night  with  various  accidents  and  loss  of  life:  here 
both  horse  and  foot  were  plunged  in  mud ;  there  submerged 
in  the  canals  and  ditches  which  spread  like  cobwebs  over 
the  plain,  crossing  their  line  of  march  at  every  step,  unseen, 
and  covered  by  one  broad  sheet  of  watery  desolation !  In 
this  way  the  valley  of  Verona  was  puniiilly  and  perilonsly 
traversed  with  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  man  and  noble  steed 
until  the  lo^  dykes  of  the  Ad^e,  which  loomed  in  the  distance 
like  the  land  of  promise,  were  sncceesfiilly  gained.  Here  the 
army  rested,  and  through  the  firmness  and  ability  of  one  man 
was  providenliaUy  saved ;  hut  numbers  had  perished:  some  by 
fatigue  ;  some  drowned ;  some  planted  irrecoverably  in  mud  ; 
others  were  reecaed  by  clingii^  to  the  horses'  tails ;  while  the 
enemy  seeing  only  one  wide  expanse  of  water  believed  that 
like  the  host  of  Egypt  all  had  perished !  Bat  the  "  Fox  "  was 
still  alive  ;  and  after  a  day's  rest  he  passed  the  Adige  and  kept 
the  troops  in  readiness  for  further  service.  It  was  a  glorious 
feat ;  Hawkwood's  fame  resoanded  through  Italy  and  public 
confidence  redoubled ;  for  though  in  the  extreme  of  a^  his 
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iTidoinital)le  energy  and  daring  equalled  those  of  the  yotrngest 
soldier  in  his  armf  and  inspired  them  all  *. 

Muiatori  baa  been  exclusively  followed  in  the  supposilion 
and  relation  of  two  distinct  retreats  b;  Hawkwood,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  disorepanciee  of  Italian  authors  be  so  easilj 
reconciled :  if  it  vere  not  for  these  contradictions  the  obTiooB 
concluuon  would  be  tliat  he  made  one  bold  march  to  unite 
with  d'Armagnac  whose  defeat  rendered  it  useless  as  well  as 
dangerous.  But  according  to  Ser  Naddo;  a  cotemporaiy 
author ;  to  Corio,  Anunirato,  Mecatti ;  and  especially  Andrea 
Oataii's  History  of  Padua  as  cited  by  Muratori ;  Hawkwood 
retired  before  Jacopo  del  Venne  in  Jane,  or  very  early  in  July, 
and  coDsequ^tly  long  before  d'Armagnac's  defeat  by  that 
general  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  latter  month.  Yet  Leonardo 
Aretino,  Poggio,  Oiorio  and  Platina  who  are  followed  by 
Siamondi,  make  his  retreat  a  consequence  of  that  disaster  : 
AretJno,  a  cotemporary,  and  Pogffo  who  is  nearly  so ;  are  both 
sparing  of  dates,  which  by  the  latter  seem  not  unfreqnentl; 
sacrificed  to  the  better  rounding  of  a  period.  From  such  otm- 
tradictions  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  truth ;  but  as  more 
than  a  month  elapsed  between  the  Alexandrisn  disastw  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  Tuscany  it  nuy  be  Bujf>oeed  that 
Galeazzo's  designs  on  Florence  were  not  retarded  by  a  alight 
obstacle,  that  neither  army  was  idle;  and  that  Jaropo  del 
Verme  was  probably  employed,  as  above  related,  in  forcing 
Hawkwood  back  on  Padua. 

The  Florentines  had  been  so  pleased  with  this  general's 
conduct  throughout  the  war  and  from  the  late  attempt  on  his 
life  so  convinced  of  his  fidelj^,  that  both  he  and  his  sons  were 
admitted  to  the  high  and  rarely-bestowed  honours  of  citizen- 
ship, with  an  additional  pension  of  2000  florins  and  complete 
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freedom  from  tazatjon.  And  as  he  was  now  in  years  and 
aoxioos  about  the  deetiny  of  fais  irife  and  childien,  1000 
florins  of  pension  \Tere  assigned  U>  her  at  his  decease  mth  a 
promise  of  2000  more  in  marriage  portions  to  each  of  hia 
danghters  *. 

D'Annagaaa's  defeat  thon^  somewhat  compensated  by 
Hawkwood's  unexpected  safety,  spread  consternation  at  Flo- 
rence :  from  the  high  pride  of  hope,  nay  the  certainty  of  crash- 
ing Oian-Galeazzo,  she  was  suddenly  dashed  to  the  depths 
of  deepair  and  alarmed  even  for  her  own  existence.  But  the 
Florentine  spirit  was  erer  buoyant,  her  resources  were  still  pro- 
ductive, and  no  time  was  lost  in  useless  lamentations.  It  was 
expected  that  Visconte  would  instantly  direct  his  whole  force 
upcm  Bologna  overwhelm  that  republic,  and  then  with  aug- 
mented numbeis  pour  down  on  Tuscany :  Hawkwood  therefore 
had  instant  orders  to  defend  that  dty  leaving  six  hundred 
lances  and  crossbows  for  the  protection  of  Padua ;  but  Gale- 
Bzzo  was  more  intent  on  present  vengeance ;  the  fall  of  Flo- 
rence he  knew  would  bring  down  Bolc^na,  he  dreaded  her 
success  and  aimed  at  her  sulgugation  but  complained  that 
with  generals  as  able,  and  more  numerous  le^^oos,  no  perma- 
nent lodgement  had  been  yet  made  on  the  Florentine  tenitoiy 
while  his  had  been  for  e^hteen  months  the  constant  seat  of 
war.  Jacopo  del  Vemie  was  therefore  ordered  to  enter  Tus- 
cany by  Sarzans  on  the  river  Magra  and  await  the  Seneee 
army's  junction  in  the  Pisan  territory.  This  oansed  Hawk- 
wood's  instant  recall  and  in  rapid  marches  by  the  Ssmbuca 
road  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  reached  Pist^ia,  and  esta- 
blished his  head  quarters  at  San  Miniato  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amo.  Here  Luigi  di  Capua  joined  from  the  Senese 
border,  and  aloi^  with  the  subsequent  reenforcBments  from 
Bologna  under  Giovumi  da  Borbiano,  increased  the  forces  to 
about  twelve  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  which  placed  Hawk- 
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wood  on  BOmewbat  more  equal  terms  with  hia  ant^onist.  All 
these  arrangements  vera  carried  on  bj  the  "  DUei  deUa  BaUa" 
a  portion  of  whom  was  periodically  renewed,  so  that  tlas 
council  had  all  the  experience  and  permfuience  of  the  former 
"  EIGHT  OF  was"  without  the  same  danger  of  embanaeament 
from  InTidious  unpopularity  or  mere  factious  opposition.  Not- 
withstanding this  energy  neither  of  the  belligerents  were  averse 
team  peace  for  both  had  severely  amarted;  therefore  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  Boniface  IX.  Antonio  Adorno  Doge  of  Genoa, 
and  Biccaido  Caiacciob  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  hia  legate 
in  that  dty,  invited  them  to  a  conference.  After  long  discus- 
BioDs  at  Florence,  durii^  which  Adomo  wks  accused  of  being 
a  partisan  of  Galeazzo  and  therefore  a  doubtful  mediator, 
Ouido  del  Palagio,  Filippo  Adimari  and  Lodovico  degli  Alber- 
gotti  were  despatched  as  ambassadors,  yet  without  any  rel&satiim 
of  hostilities.  In  the  interim  Jacomo  del  Verme  had  crossed  the 
border  and  towards  the  middle  of  September  placed  himself  in 
position  between  the  Era  river  and  Cascina  on  the  Pisan  road 
to  await  the  Senese  army  which  finding  it  dangerous  to  pass 
Hawkwood,  the  junction  was  ultimately  efTected  at  Casole,  about 
twelve  nules  westward  of  Siena. 

Three  thousand  lances  and  five  thousand  infantry  or  aboat 
fourteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms  there  passed  in  review  ac- 
cording to  some  authoifi,  but  Corio  the  Milanese  historian 
with  more  probability;  if  we  may  judge  from  Hawkwood's  after- 
caution  even  when  reenforced  by  ten  thousand  men;  makes 
Visconte's  army  with  a  detachment  &om  Perugia  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  combatants,  a  prodigious  force,  as 
he  observes,  for  a  small  state  in  those  days*.  Hawkwood 
moving  paralld  to  his  antagonist  occupied  Foggibond  about 
ten  miles  north-eastward  of  Casole,  his  right  wing,  for  the  con- 
venience of  quarters,  being  at  Colle  on  the  Elsa  about  fbor 
miles  off,  and  his  left  pushed  forward  as  for  as  Staggia,  at  a 
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neaily  equal  distance  on  the  Siena  road,  both  being  adranced  in 
different  directiona  to  the  ligbt  and  left,  and  the  two  roads 
uniting  in  an  angle  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Foggibon^. 
Smaller  detachments  irere  scattered  about  in  Tarious  places, 
and  Jacopo  takii^  advantage  of  this,  suddenly  appeared  with 
his  whole  force,  passed  Staggia  with  impimitj,  defied  Hawk- 
wood  under  tlie  mils  of  Poggiboozi,  and  marching  onward 
encauiped  in  the  Florentine  territoiy  between  Vico  and  Cer- 
toldo,  which  he  ravaged  without  impediment.  The  English- 
man ashamed  of  this  surprise,  which  seems  to  have  ariaen  from 
the  neglect  of  his  two  advanced  guards,  gathered  up  his  troops 
and  puTBuing  Jacomo,  occupied  a  position  within  three  miles 
of  him  the  same  evening.  Del  Vermo  dislodged  that  n^bt 
and  after  carrying  the  small  town  of  Canneto  encamped  at  the 
river  Elsa's  mouth  not  far  from  Hawkwood's  first  position  of 
.  San  Miniato.  The  latter  following  close,  halted  in  the  evening 
between  Empoli  and  Monte  Lupo  while  del  Verme  shackled 
probably  by  Yisconte's  timidity  in  warlike  operations,  and  there- 
fore more  desirous  of  devastation  than  battle,  decamped  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  passed  the  Amo,  and  on  the  following 
night  encamped  at  a  place  caUed  Casale,  (probably  Oosal 
Guidi)  about  eighteen  miles  from  Florence.  Hawkwood  crossed 
the  river  at  Signa  and  marching  direct  en  Tizzano  halted 
within  three  miles  of  the  enemy  where  he  was  speedily  reen- 
forced  by  ten  thousand  men  rapidly  collected  from  the  Bui- 
rounding  country. 

Great  emulation  existed  between  the  two  commanders,  for 
though  Hawkwood  was  generally  held  superior,  Jacopo  had 
guned  considerable  renown  by  reducing  him  to  such  extremi- 
ties in  Lombardy,  as  well  as  for  his  victory  at  Alexandria ;  and 
even  by  his  partial  surprise  and  devastation  of  the  Florentine 
t«rritoi7  in  the  &ce  of  so  formidable  a  foe.  The  increas- 
ing force  of  his  rival  however  startled  him  ;  a  council  of  war 
resolved  on  retreat,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  a  few 
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bouis  before  day,  the  aimj  decamped  in  silence  taking  the 
road  to  Uzzano,  Taddeo  del  Venne  mth  five  hundred  lances 
and  all  the  infentry  fonning  the  rear  guard.  Hairkwood  bad 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  figfat  by  the  government,  and  as  con- 
stantly refused,  saying  that  a  retreating  army  vas  a  beaten 
army ;  yet  bncying  that  Fistoia  would  be  their  line  of  march 
he  had  occupied  that  road,  but  now .  finding  his  mistake 
despatched  a  thousand  lancea  directly  after  them  and  all  the 
in&ntiy  to  intercept  their  retreat  amongst  the  hills  and  employ 
them  until  the  main  body  came  np.  Del  Venne  was  already 
safe,  but  Taddeo  overtaken  by  double  his  own  ntunbers  gal- 
lantly accepted  the  combat,  ordering  his  footmen,  as  was  then 
usual,  to  mingle  in  the  throng  and  np  up  the  bellies  of  the 
enemy's  horses.  At  this  moment  the  Florentine  in&ntry  ap- 
peared amongst  tlie  heights  and  gave  the  Milanese  full  occu- 
pation; Taddeo  was  routed  with  the  loes  of  two  thousand 
infantry  killed  and  a  thousand  prisoners  wliile  two  hundred 
cavalry  fell  either  by  death  or  capture  into  the  Florentine 
hands.  Amoi^t  the  captives  were  Taddeo  del  Verme  him- 
self, Oentile  di  Varano,  and  Jacopo  d'Appiano  who  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Giovanni  Ricci  and  of  whose  family  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak.  Hawkwood  alill  followed 
cautiously  and  had  blame  for  his  slowness ;  but  there  was  a 
skilful  and  dangerous  enemy  before  him,  whom  he  was  well 
pleased  to  see  in  full  retreat  after  having  thas  retaliated  for  the 
surprise  at  Poggibonzi,  Jacopo  continued  his  march  with  some 
fighting  and  the  repulse  of  an  attack  mode  agunst  Hawkvrood's 
orders,  but  with  one  halt  at  Monte  Carlo  never  ceased  retreating 
until  the  army  passed  Lucca  and  occupied  a  stroi^  position  on 
the  Serchio  between  Pisa  and  that  city. 

Hawkwood  now  resumed  his  central  quarters  at  San  Miniato 
wliile  Jacopo  again  advanced  to  Cascina ;  and  Qaleazzo  cha- 
grined at  his  failure  insisted,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  on  his 
intercepting  the  Florentine  provision- trade  from  Pisa  which 
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would  materiallj  influence  die  conditions  of  peace.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Santa  Maria-a-Monte  which 
Hawkwood  baffled,  Jacopo  quitted  the  Florentines'  territory 
tonards  the  middle  of  October  and  encamping  between  Seizana 
and  La  Venza  forced  Piero  Gambacorta  to  save  his  own  state 
by  arresting  all  Aipplies  to  Florence  for  fi^en  days.  This  was 
compensated  by  the  revolt  of  Piero  da  Coreggio  in  Lombardy 
and  the  defeat  of  Ugolotto  Bianciardi  before  Castel  Baldo  by 
the  Paduans,  both  of  which  served  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  But  Antonio  Adomo  leaned  towards  Milan  and  even 
attempted  to  seduce  Oambacorta,  who  however  honestly  resisted 
not  only  these  entreaties  but  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  Ga- 
leazzo  himself,  for  through  Jacopo  d'Appiano  the  dear  but  trea- 
cheroos  Mend  of  Piero,  be  also  strove  to  detach  that  chief 
entirely  from  Florence,  or  at  least  induce  him  to  slop  her 
supplies  until  the  following  April.  On  Gambacorta's  refusal 
Jacopo  del  Verme  advanced  once  more  and  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Serchio  and  Calci  so  harassed  the  Florentine  commerce 
that  in  the  middle  of  December  a  lai^e  and  numerously  escorted 
oonvoy  under  the  command  of  John  Belcott  an  English  con- 
dottiere,  either  by  bia  cowardice  or  treachery,  was  captured 
despite  of  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hugo  de  Montfort  who  with 
a  large  detachment  advanced  from  Florence  to  meet  it  This 
was  die  last  act  of  hostili^  in  Tuscany,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  afiturs  and  small  naval  successes  may 
be  said  to  have  finished  the  first  portion  of  this  ex- 
pensive war.  Florence  however  suspecting  the  good  faith  of 
Gian-Galeazzo  and  both  mediators  called  in  the  community 
of  Genoa  as  a  third  part}'  and  under  their  auspices  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January  1393.  By 
diis  trea^  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  Gian-Oaleozzo  Maria  Vis- 
conte  were  to  retain  all  the  dominions  they  actuaOy  possessed 
except  those  in  Tuscany:  Francesco  was  to  pay  10,000  florins 
uiniully  to  Visconte  for  fifty  years;  all  offences  of  citizens 
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Beiring  on  either  side  were  to  be  pardoned ;  all  captured  pUcee 
in  Tuscan;  were  to  bo  reciprocally  given  up  by  the  belligeienU 
except  Valiano  Montepulciono  and  Lucignano ;  the  Count  of 
Vertu  was  not  to  meddle  in  Tuscan  affairs  nor  the  Bolognese 
or  Florentines  in  those  of  Lombard/  except  to  protect  Hieir 
allies;  the  existing  free  companies  were  to^  prohibited  by 
all  parties ;  no  encouragement  given  to  others,  and  eveiy  pic- 
tare  painted  in  derision  of  eitiier  side  was  to  be  destroyed. 
These  conditions  thus  arranged  occasioned  an  after-questioQ 
amongst  the  deputies  about  sureties  for  their  observance. 
"  The  iword,"  exclaimed  the  Morentiiie,  Guido  del  Fatagio, 
with  animation,  "tht  tword  ikall  be  ovr  guarantee  for  every- 
thing ;  for  VUeonte  has  felt  our  poiter  and  we  kU  "*. 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this  drama  with  the  usual  effects 
of  war ;  debt,  suffering,  and  no  satisfactory  result ;  for  neither 
the  ambition  of  Viscont^  nor  the  apprehensions  of  Florence 
were  diminished;  and  the  consequent  interlude  prolonged  its 
devastations ;  for  on  the  cessation  of  war  its  "  Tool*," — the 
soldiers  of  that  age  and  country  really  deserve  the  name, 
instantly  turned  on  their  employers  and  in  the  guise  of  free 
companies  still  distracted  Italy.  Azzo  da  Castello,  Brob  di 
Treolino,  BaodoUno  da  Bagnacavallo,  and  Biordo  di  Michelotti, 
all  distinguished  leaders  who  had  served  in  Visconte's  army, 
gave  well-founded  cause  not  only  of  general  fear,  but  of  the 
belief  that  they  were  still  secretly  retained  by  Galeazzo  and  in- 
tended for  the  covert  annoyance  of  his  former  adversaries.  A 
league  was  therefore  formed  between  Florence,  Bologna,  Fer- 
raia,  Padua,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  Imola ;  and  afterwards  Mantua, 
against  these  bands,  with  an  indirect  reference  to  Visctmte, 
and  the  agitated  condition  of  Tuscany  of  which  he  knew  well 
how  to  take  advantage,  increased  the  necessity  for  such  a 
compscL 

•  Poggio,  Idb.  iii.,  p.  80,  Juf .— Lmd.  82S.— Montori,  Anat  139I-S.— 
AnUsD,  Lib.  X..  folio  189.  — Ooro  Siimondi,  vol.  v.,  cap.  64.  —  Piula 
Dmd,p.  54. — B.  AsuDinlo,  lib.  it.,  p.     TioncJ,  Annili  Piiui,  toI,  ir.  p.l£6. 
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Lucca  wafl  in  a  state  of  anarchy  &om  civil  contention ;  Laz- 
sero  Goinigi  mnrdered  Forteguerra  de'  Forteguerri,  the  gon- 
falonier of  justice  in  the  public  palace;  tben  pitched  his  body 
from  a  vindow,  and  after  committing  many  more  homicides 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  under  that  popular  title. 
At  Pisa  a  detected  plot  against  Gambacorta's  life  was  only  the 
prelude  to  a  deeper  tragedy :  Genoa  after  furioua  conflicts, 
bloodshed  and  exile,  finally  chased  Adomo  from  the  throne 
and  elected  Antonio  di  Montaltl  in  his  place,  while  Perugia 
was  incessantly  tormented  by  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
Actions,  and  at  last  gave  herself  in  despair  to  Boniface,  who 
although  be  immediately  occupied  that  city  was  soon  compelled 
to  remove  on  account  of  their  disaensioDS*. 

In  Pisa  Gambacorta  had  always  proved  too  steady  a  friend 
of  Florence  to  escape  the  enmity  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
from  bis  inflexible  adherence  to  that  state  had  also  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Gian-Galeazzo  who  saw  in  the  possesdon  of  Pisa 
bis  surest  instrument  of  Florentine  subjugation.  According 
to  most  writers  Gambacorta  had  pursued  a  wise  and  humane, 
though  periiape  somewhat  despotic  sjrstem  of  government ;  had 
maintained  peace,  fostered  commerce,  and  made  the  republic 
flourish.  Paulo  Tronci  however  asserts  that  the  whole  family 
had  now  become  hateful  to  the  citizens,  even  of  their  own  faction 
the  Bei^olini ;  as  well  bom  the  haughty  insolence  of  Gherardo 
and  Pietro,  Gambacorta's  eons ;  one  of  whom  was  archbishop ; 
as  from  the  extreme  power  and  vehemence  of  Pietro  himself, 
ytboBB  riches  exactions  and  despotism  made  him  slight  every 
law  whether  imperial  or  municipal,  and  whose  pride  disdained 
Uie  admonitions  of  his  friends ;  so  that  the  exiled  Baspanti  in 
conjunction  with  Galeazzo  began  to  spread  their  nets  for  his 
ruin :  other  Pisan  authorities  such  as  Sardo,  Boncioni,  and  the 
unknown  author  of  the  "  Cronaea  di  Pua  "  give  substantially 
the  same  account,  so  that  Gambacorta's  patriotism  seems  in  a 
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great  measore  due  to  the  gratitude  of  Florentine  writers  for 
Mb  onflinching  attachment  to  their  republic*.  He  had  long 
given  all  his  confidence  to  Jacopo  d'Appiano,  a  man,  as  it 
<KOuld  seem,  of  low  birth,  nnscrapuloua  conscience,  and  great 
aagacily ;  whose  latlieF  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Gambacorta 
taaalj  and  had  lost  hie  head  in  their  cause  and  for  which  reason 
Piero  had  made  Jacopo  share  his  subsequent  prosperity.  Ap- 
piano  was  Piero's  private  secretary,  had  by  him  been  made 
chancellor  of  the  republic,  was  privy  to  every  secret,  managed 
the  principal  a&ire  of  Fisa  both  external  and  internal  with 
snpreme  authority,  and  thus  gained  great  riches  followere  and 
influence  independent  of  Gambacorta,  who  implicitly  trusted 
him.  His  son  Vanni  d'Appiano  had  been  exchanged  by  Gale- 
azzo  for  Giovanni  lUcci,  and  was  treated  as  a  son  by  Viscaute 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  inciting  Jacopo  to  assume  the  sove- 
reign^ of  Pisa,  nor  could  Piero  ever  be  persuaded  by  the 
warnings  of  Florence  and  other  well-wishers,  to  suspect  his 
friend's  integrity  f.  This  old  servant,  for  he  had  seventy 
winters  on  his  head ;  secretly  assembled  a  band  of  followers  in 
Pisa  on  the  real  or  false  pretext  of  defending  himself  against 
his  deadly  foe  Jacopo  Bosso  de'  Lanfranchi  who  was  seeking 
his  and  his  son  Vanni's  life,  and  Piero  still  deaf  to  friendly 
wamii^,  appointed  a  day  to  reooncile  them.  An  afiray  mean- 
while took  place,  Laufranco  and  fais  son  were  killed  on  their 
way  to  t^e  place  of  arbitration  by  Jacopo's  followers  who 
ensconced  themselves  in  his  palace :  Piero  instantly  demanded 
the  homicides  and  was  refiised ;  the  city  became  tumultuous; 
he  had  plenty  of  siqtport,  but  declared  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  Justice  would  be  sufficient  witliout  disturbing  the 
commnni^.     The  city  guard  therefore  took  arms  but  were 

■  Paulo  Trand,  AUDili  Pinili,  vol.  iv.,  — Cnnua  di  Kii.—Hmlori,  8.B.  I, 

p.    IJS.^Ruieri  Sardo,   «  Croun  lom.  tt.,  p.  1084. 

J^mu,"  cap.  {rom  ccr.    to    ca.  —  f  Tnnd,   Anuli,  voL  iv.,  p.  ItB, 

Raflkello  Bondoui,  lib.  xvL,  p.  94S.  Anno  1392. 
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beateo  hj  Vanni  d'AppUno:  Piero'B  palace  was  eimultane- 
ouslj  attacked  by  Jacopo  as  is  said  at  the  instigatjon  of  the 
citizens ;  tbo  bod  soon  joined,  but  Gambacorta  irould  allow 
no  weapon  to  be  aimed  at  his  ancient  Mend ;  he  was  alone 
and  anoed,  in  the  "  Lo^a  "  of  his  new  palace,  and  confidingly 
deeoended  at  the  treacherous  prayers  of  Jaoopo  to  treat  for 
peace.  No  sooner  nos  he  outside  and  had  retired  from  the 
throng  to  mount  his  horse,  than  Jacopo  extended  his  band 
towards  him  as  if  in  friendship,  but  it  nas  the  signal  for  murder, 
and  in  a  moment  old  Pieto  Gambacorta  fell  dead  with  many 
nounda.  Some  writers  aay  that  while  calling  on  Appiano  not 
to  commit  so  much  evil  he  was  first  struck  by  a  missile  which 
felled  him  without  penetrating  his  armour,  but  bis  helmet 
falling  off  he  was  killed  by  a  lance  thrust:  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Bei^lini  were  shortly  dispersed;  Piero'e  sons 
wounded,  imprisoned ;  and  poisoned  within  a  week :  the 
dwellings  of  Gambacorta,  and  his  faction  with  tboee  of 
many  Florentines  were  abandoned  to  plunder  and  the  city 
filled  with  Appiano's  armed  followers.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October  he  was  proclaimed,  apparently  by  the  public  will. 
Captain  and  Defender  of  Piea  with  all  Gambacorta'a  au- 
thority, and  after  a  few  days  assumed  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood. 

He  was  now  absolute  lord  of  tbe  republic,  and  to  secure 
himself  demanded  aid  of  Visconte,  the  original  mover  of  all, 
who  joyfully  despatched  two  hundred  lances  to  bis  assistance 
with  the  secret  resolution  of  ultimately  commanding  Fiaa. 
None  had  phy  on  the  mangled  remains  of  Piero  unt^  night 
come,  when  some  compassionate  friars  from  a  neighbouring 
convent  gave  an  humble  sepulchre  to  the  late  powerful  lord 
of  the  commonwealth.  "  O  what  cruelty !  "  exclaims  Naddo  of 
Monte  Catini  a  cotemporary  author,  "  O  what  cruelty  was  this ! 
O  what  an  example  for  this  wicked  world! "  "  Such  a  man  as 
was  Messer  Piero,  first  to  be  so  murdered  and  then  for  bis 
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UJeleas  body  to  be  so  ignominiouslj  treated !  and  all  by  hie 
boBom  friend  and  deoreat  companion !  *  " 
There  was  now  apparent  peace  in  ItaJy  eaTe  the  distHTbances 
fwm  disbanded  soldiers  and  p«>ntifical  oepodBm :  the 
latter  troubled  La  Marca ;  and  the  former  coTsrtly 
moved  by  Visconte,  levied  repeated  contributions  on  Tuscany 
in  defiance  of  eveiy  leagne.  Lombardy  appeared  tranquil  bat 
mischief  luriced  beneath ;  and  in  the  summer  of  this  year  s 
Milanese  embassy  arrived  at  Florence  to  excuse  certain  trans- 
actions in  that  quarter  which  alarmed  Mantua  and  endangered 
peace.  No  sooner  were  they  departed  than  Francesco  di  Gon- 
zaga  himself  arrived,  nominaUy  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  bat 
really  tn  form  a  secret  league  i^pinst  Visconte :  these  princes 
had  been  friends,  if  such  a  name  may  be  so  prostituted  in  its 
application,  but  mutual  hatred  and  vengeance  now  occupied  the 
place  of  Mendship.  Gonzaga's  wife  was  Bem^w's  daughter 
and  therefore  cousin  and  sbter-tn-law  to  Gian-Oaleazzo  who 
feared  her  vindictive  influence  for  the  double  murder  of  a 
&ther  and  a  brother,  wherefore  it  was  settled  to  destroy  her 
by  means  of  her  own  husband  whose  gratitude  he  counted  on 
for  opening  his  eyes  to  her  Bn[^x>sed  infidelity.  His  ambas- 
sador accordii^ly  concealed  some  forged  letters  in  her  cabinet 
and  in  Gian-Galeazzo's  name  gave  Francesco  notice  of  their 
existence :  the  papers  were  detected  and  the  lad/s  eecretaiy 
immediately  tortured ;  subdued  by  pain  he  confessed  all  tliat 
was  asked  of  him  and  lost  his  head ;  but  Gonzaga  distracted  by 
jealousy,  ordered  his  own  wife's  inunediate  execution  nlthoagh 
the  mother  of  four  children !  The  truth  came  subsequently  to 
light,  when  stjuck  with  horror  and  remorse  the  unhappy  man 
vowed   eternal  vengeance    against    Gian-Galeazzo   Visconte : 

•  RondoBl,  Slor.  Piu,  Ub.  ivi.,  p.  tino,  Lib.  d.,  foglio  191.— S.  Ammi- 

949,  &c — SudoCrODua  Fiuuii,  op.  nto.  Lib.  XTi.,p.  835.  —  Tniici,  An- 

er.  to  CI— Ooro  Diti,  Slorift  Fior., p.  uli  Pin,  toI.  It.,  p.  160.— Sunondl, 

40.— Mem.  Slor.  di  Ser  Niddo  di  toI.  t.,  p.  33S. 
MoDtc  Cutiiil,  p.  133.  —  Leon,  An- 
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and  the  Utter  had  sufficient  andacity  to  denounce  Oonzaga  for 
the  murder  of  his  kinswoman  !  Veiy  soon  after  this  partly  in 
retaliation  for  the  building  of  a  fortified  bridge  over  the  Fo  wbicb 
Gonzaga  had  allowed  the  allies  to  construct  at  Boi^  Forte 
he,  by  changii^  the  Mincio'a  course,  attempted  to  destroy  the 
capital*. 

Mantua  ia  neariy  encompassed  by  an  upper  and  tower  lake 
formed  by  the  Mincio's  waters  after  their  issue  froro  the  Lago 
di  Garda ;  and  by  turning  the  course  of  this  river  aboTe  the 
town  Gian-Galeazzo  hoped  to  form  a  pestiferous  swamp  which 
would  have  ultimately  daHtroyed  the  whole  population,  or  if 
drained  by  their  subsequent  industry,  would  still  have  ruined 
the  natural  defences.  A  vast  dyke  had  already  been  erected 
abore  Bor^hetto  and  Valeggio,  and  a  mountain  was  half  tun- 
nelled into  the  plain  of  Verona  when  Gonzaga  came  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  Neither  of  these  cities 
intended  to  desert  him,  yet  had  no  excuse  for  interference 
as  Gian-Galeazzo'e  works  were  confined  entirely  to  his  own 
territory  :  engineers  were  however  sent  to  examine  them,  and 
on  their  report  the  Mantuan  envoys  were  told  that  neither 
arms  nor  allies  would  be  necessary  to  stave  off  this  danger, 
for  nature  was  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  a  despot,  and 
would  soon  assert  her  independence.  The  mortified  em- 
bassy retired  in  silence  wilh  this  equivocal  answer  but  ere 
it  reached  Mantua  a  sudden  flood  swept  every  ^vork  away 
and  with  them  all  the  fears  of  Gonzaga  and  his  trembling 

After  this  a  disputed  succession  in  Ferrara  between  Azzo 
d'  Este  the  nearest  legitimate  heir,  and  the  deceased  Alberto's 
natural  son  Niccolo  III.  brought  the  Florentine  and  Milanese 
forces  in  opposition,  but  without  any  breach  of  peace  and  merely 

•  Amulnto,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  813.  —  tori,  Anno  139S.— Corio,  Firle  iiP, 
SiuDondi,  toI.  v.,  p.  S39.  foglio  272. 

f  Siimondi,  ml.  v.,  p,  336, — Uun- 
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rrom  espousing  the  conflicting  pretensioDB  of  different  candi* 
dates,  the  former  of  whom  was  oltjmatel;  made  prisoner.  Nor 
WBS  Genoa  less  convulsed  hj  Antonb  Adomo's  continual  efforts 
to  recover  the  ducal  throne  :  the  Doge  Monaldo  ceding  to  events 
resigned,  and  was  suoceeded  by  Pietro  da  Campo  Fregoso,  who 
in  his  turn  gave  way  to  Clemente  di  Promontorio,  and  he 
^ain  with  better  prospects  to  Francesco  tiiuatiniano,  who, 
after  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  Adomo,  finally  auccumbed  to 
the  Monaldo  &ction  which  again  placed  Antonio  de'  Honaldi 
on  the  ducal  throne,  and  tbns  restored  present  tranqnilli^  to 
that  ever  vexed  city  *. 

War  seemed  again  threatening  and  made  Florence  more 
keenly  feel  the  loss  of  her  favourite  general  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  who  died  suddenly  at  his  viDa  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March  1394.  He  was  honourably  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  the  public  expense  end  an  eques- 
trian portrait  by  Paulo  Ucello,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  day, 
placed  over  his  tomb  where  it  still  remains,  the  marble  monu- 
m^it  once  intended  as  a  record  of  his  exploits  never  having 
been  erected. 

Hawliwood  was  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  like  many  others  of  his  day,  disho- 
noured the  military  character  by  making  war  a  mere  sordid 
trade  of  skilful  butchery  adopted  only  for  the  accumulation  of 
riches  without  any  scruple  about  the  means.  Wide-spreading 
plunder,  nolence,  and  bloodshed  marked  his  reckless  conrse 
whenever  the  command  of  his  employers  or  bis  soldiers'  neces- 
sities required  them ;  but  his  military  discipline  vras  perfect : 
prudent,  cool,  and  daring;  the  army's  confidence  in  him  "Kaa 
unbounded,  and  from  his  school  issued,  according  to  Giovio, 
the  ablest  captains  of  that  and  the  following  centuiy,  such  as 
Alberigo  da  Barbiano,  Sforza,  Braccio,  Carlo  Malat«sta,  Paulo 

*  Amuiinto,  Lib.  xri.,  p.  846.  — MunMii,  Anno  1393. 
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Orsino,  and  Most&rda,  vho  reriTed  the  military  spirit  of  Italy 
witluut  the  high  moral  qvudities  of  the  modem  eoldier  *. 

Civil  var  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelioe  continued  to  r^e 
in  Genoa :  Montaldo  again  abdicated ;  two  more  dukes  followed 
in  quick  Bnccession ;  Adorno  attacked  the  town,  was  beaten, 
made  prisoner,  escaped,  returned  with  fresh  strength,  and  on 
the  third  of  September  once  more  mounted  the  ducal  throne  at 
the  moment  that  his  enemieB  were  about  to  call  in  the  perilous 
aid  of  Frenchmen^.  Soon  after  this  Gian-Galeazzo 
purchased  the  coveted  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  for  '  ' 
100,000  florins  from  the  weak  and  needy  Wencestas  and  cele- 
brated his  coronation  with  uncommon  magnificence.  This  was 
no  empty  title ;  save  Pavia  and  its  territory  which  were  made 
into  a  county,  it  consolidated  almost  all  the  ancient  league  of 
Lombardy  :  but  it  was  more  important  from  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession  which  it  conferred  ;  and  more  so  still  from 
the  fatal  consequences  which  ultimately  attended  it  The  Lom- 
bard cities  had  long  lost  their  freedom  in  fact,  but  not  in  law : 
their  several  rulers  were  Tyrant*,  not  natural  lords ;  the  em- 
peror alone  was  paramount,  and  he  had  never  sanctioned  their 
usurpatlan  by  any  public  act.  The  people  therefore  were 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  stall  masters  of  their  own  liberty 
and  form  of  government ;  but  this  diploma  gave  stability  and 
legitimacy  to  the  Visconti  dynasty.  By  their  marriages  with 
France  and  the  ultimate  fiulure  of  mole  heirs  the  duke  of 
Orieana  and  his  successors  when  kings  of  that  country  claimed 
the  inheritance  :  this  was  again  disputed  by  the  emperors 
as  a  devolved  fief  of  the  empire,  and  hence  the  Italian  wara 
of  Louis  XII.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  with  all  their  con- 
sequences :  but  Gian-Galeazzo  could  not  foresee  this  and  re- 
joiced in  present  honours  as  a  pledge  for  the  future  stability 
of  his  race  {. 

*  Piolo  OioTio  ^te  d'  Quvmini  D 
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Some  good  offices  performed  for  Lucca  by  Florence  ag&loEt 
a  free  company  occasioned  a  closer  alliance  between  them ; 
and  the  adoption  of  a  common  banner  for  mutual  defence  in- 
scribed with  the  word  Peace  had  more  sincerity  than  another 
lea^e  concluded  in  the  following  May  intb  the 
ambassadors  of  Milan,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Bo- 
logna, Rimini,  Faenza,  Imola,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Gitta 
di  Castello  for  reciprocal  defence  against  all  condottieri  and 
every  foreign  inteiference  in  Italian  affairs.  It  produced 
nothing  for  all  was  hollow  and  siupicion  lurked  under  every 
smile  :  even  Florence,  alarmed  at  Visconte's  secret  machina- 
tions, was  the  first  to  break  the  agreement  by  sending  Maso 
degli  Albizzi  to  make  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France  just  as  the  queen,  sister  t4>  Lodovic  Duke  of 
Bavaria  had  commissioned  Buonaccorso  Pitti  to  promote 
such  on  embassy.  Neither  had  this  any  effect  in  conse- 
quence of  pecuniary  disputes  with  the  General  Count  Bernard 
d'Armignac,  the  king's  infinnity,  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  strong 
opposition,  and  the  slaughter  of  nearly  a  thousand  French 
nobles  and  seven  thousand  followers  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis ; 
for  the  enormous  ransoms  demanded  after  that  disaster  had 
drained  France  of  gold  and  rendered  her  less  eager  for  foreign 
expeditdotts.  Both  the  treaty  and  battle  of  Nicopolis  between 
Bi^azet  Ilderim  and  Sigismond  of  Hungary  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember; and  Hs  the  Genoese  soon  after  invested  Charles  VI. 
of  France  with  the  supreme  dignity  of  their  commonwealth. 


MIL,  Tla*K  It*,  folio  273.— Siimondi,  thmt  itiU  remUBni  [n  ths  Unitorf  of 

Tol.  v.,  p.  S41. — ThB  prindpil  p1*c«t  A«ti ;  alio  S«t«v«1U,  Veroni,  Vieema, 

eompriied  is  the  now  dukedom  vere  Felm,    BelluDo,   Busano,    Suwu. 

BriKia,    Berguno,    Coma,    Monni,  LiTeniiDi,  Cmrrua,  Sin  Slefkno,  mi 

T>n«1]i,A1enuidrik,Dertoiu,Bobbio,  all    the  dioccu   of  Luoi,  irith   Iheii 

Piacenu,    Reggio,   PaniiB,   Cnmona,  territorj  uid  juritdiction  u  x  fief  of 

Lodiwilhit>dtpeinlintpl»««,Trenio,  the    eaiiHro.        (Vide      Oirio    deW 

Creou,  SoDiino.  Barmio,  Bcrga  Sun  HiMorU  MUomae,  Pirte  it>,  Aiglio 

Donina,    Pontremoli,    Mun    Ndoti,  274). 
Felklino,  Rocc*  d'  Antio,  with  all 
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and  tiiat  Asti  now  beloDged  to  that  kingdom  oa  the  portion  of 
Valentijia  Visconte  Duchess  of  Turenne,  this  monarch  became 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  affiiirs  of  Italj  *. 

The  French  alliance  excited  Galeazzo's  alarm ;  and  as  he 
believed  that  Florence  was  secretly  assislang  the  Piaan 
exiles  against  d'Appiano  with  other  indicatjons  of  a  hostile 
character,  he  determined  to  stare  off  the  nar  from  Lombardy 
by  quietly  sending  strong  reenforcement«  to  asaist  Jacopo 
d'Appiano  againat  these  exiles,  and  etill  be  ready  to  invade 
the  Florentines  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  new  tyrant  of 
Pisa  and  his  son,  who  seems  to  have  been  co-equal  in  authority, 
strongly  urged  this,  for  they  wanted  to  follow  Castiuccio's 
steps  and  by  means  of  Visconte  acquire  the  lordship  of  Lucca, 
but  Florence  with  increased  influence  from  the  French 
■llianoe  kept  strengthening  her  relations  in  Lombardy  and 


Ten  new  officers  of  the  Balia  were  elected,  of  whom  Maso 
degli  Albizzi  was  the  soul ;  but  they  soon  began  to  incur  blame 
about  the  approaching  war  and  thoir  large  expendve  prepara- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  these  murmurs  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  make  peace  between  Pisa  and  Lucca  as  well  as 
with  the  Fisan  exiles,  and  so  remove  all  pretext,  for 
the  assembly  of  so  large  a  Milanese  force  in  that 
state :  this  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  strong  profes- 
sions of  gratitnde;  but  being  thus  free,  Jacopo  d'  Appiano 
instantly  turned  his  whole  mind  against  Florence  and  deter- 
mined to  g^  possession  of  San  Miniato  as  a  place  of  arms 
commanding  the  load  about  half  way  between  the  two  capitals. 
To  this  end  Giovanni  da  Barblano  vras  sent  as  a  free  condot- 
tiere  towards  the  Lucchese  frontier  which  drew  the  Florentine 
army  into  the  Vsldinievole  to  watch  his  motions :  San  Miniato 

*  Craiua  di  BuHMceoito  ^Iti,  pp.    8.  Amminto,  Ub.  xri^  p.  SA3. — SI»- 
48,  i9,  64. — Memnw  SMr.  d<  Sa    mondi,  nl.  t.,  c^  It. 
Madds   di  HoDlentiiti,  f.  1G8. — 
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was  thus  left  exposed,  and  by  meana  of  a  potent  dtuwn  named 
Benedetto  Mangiadori  an  enemy  to  Florence,  the  goremor 
fell  by  treachery  and  the  people,  as  uaaal,  were  called  to 
arms  and  liberty  :  they  did  take  arms,  but  in  favour  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  San  Miniato  was  almost  instantaneoosly  recovered 
although  Mangiadori  esccqted.  The  first  account  of  tltis 
treocherr  gave  conaiderable  alarm  to  the  Florentines,  the 
Beo<»id  urged  them  to  v^igeance :  a  council  of  six  hundred 
Bichiesti  was  instantly  asaembled ;  the  conduct  of  Galeazzo 
was  exposed ;  the  incursions  of  Albeiigo  da  Barbiano  bom  the 
side  of  Siena,  of  Giovanni  da  Barbiano  on  that  of  Lucca,  this 
attempt  on  San  Miniato  by  Jacopo  d'Appiano  the  mere  tool  <£ 
Visoonte,  and  the  Milanese  array  already  prepared  to  invade 
Mantua ;  all  irere  laid  in  strong  relief  before  them  and  it  was 
then  asked  if  the  Florentines  were  still  to  remain  with  their 
hands  in  their  girdles  as  calm  spectator  of  events  ?  Opposition 
DOW  ceased,  war  was  declared  by  acclamation  and  the  Balia 
charged  to  press  it  with  all  their  power  and  activity.  Mean- 
while Albeiigo  da  Barbiano  acting  as  if  he  were  a  free  con- 
dottiere  marched  from  Siena,  burned  Castelline,  passed  into 
Chianid,  and  devastated  all  that  country,  then  crossed  the  Amo 
and  ravaged  the  plain  of  Florence  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital :  afterwards  moving  on  Lasti&  and  S^na  he  attacked 
the  latter  iriiich  vraa  finally  defended  by  the  women,  and  with 
some  loss,  retomed  by  San  Casciano  to  Siena.  War  had  not 
yet  been  declared,  and  the  Florentine  army  under  Bemadone 
della  Serra  was  occupied  in  watching  Giovanni  da  Barbiano  on 
the  Lucchese  fixtntier,  so  that  Alberigo  made  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  inroad  without  opposition.  The  Florentines  how- 
erer  in  a  short  time  found  means  t«  seduce  Paulo  Orsino, 
Biordo  de'  Michelotti,  and  also  his  brother  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  Visconte's  service,  and  Giovanni  da  Barbiano 
reengaged  himself  to  Bologna,  so  that  they  were  not  only 
easy  about  themselves  but  sent  assistance  to  Mantna  now  hard 
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pressed  hj  the  docal  forces :  Alberigo  was  kept  in  check  b; 
Bemardone  della  Serra  whUe  an  additional  reenforcement  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men-at^anue  was  despatched 
by  the  league  nnder  Carlo  Malatesta  to  succour  Mantua  •. 

This  city  was  in^eztreme  peril,  for  all  the  Milanese  soldiers 
of  Lombardy  had  assembled  against  it  directed  by  the  best 
generals  and  the  determined  hatred  and  talents  of  Gian-Gale- 
azzo  himself.  He  ordered  two  armies  to  invest  it ;  one  under 
Ugolotto  Bianciardo  governor  ofVerona ;  the  other  commanded 
by  Jacomo  del  Verme  lay  south  of  the  Po,  intendmg  to  pass 
that  river  near  Borgo  Forte  where  the  allies,  but  principally 
Florence,  had  built  a  strong  and  well-defended  bridge  four 
hundred  and  Q&y  paces  in  length  at  the  enormous  coet  of 
100,000  florinsf.  Both  these  armies  were  ordered  to  pene- 
trate into  that  portion  of  Gonzaga's  dominions  called  the 
"  Strraglio  "  of  Mantua  from  its  incloeore  by  the  Fo,  Mindo, 
and  Oglio  rivers,  all  of  which  being  difficult  to  pass  had 
hitherto  preserved  it  from  the  rav^es  of  war. 

For  upwards  of  three  months  the  Milanese  armies  had  been 
baffled  by  these  obstacles  and  all  navigation  was  stopped  by  the 
brit^e  of  Borgo  Forte ;  at  length  on  the  fourteenth  of  July 
Jacopo  del  Verme  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  but  favoured  by  a 
strong  wind  and  current  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridge  by 
fire-ships,  and  thus  openii^  a  ine  passage  into  the  Serraglio  of 
Uantua  reduced  Gonzaga  tc  extremity  [.  This  misfortune  was 
soon  compensated  by  his  cousin  Charles  Malatosta's  arrival, 
who  with  the  allied  succours  brought  fresh  spirit,  confidence, 
and  immediate  victory ;  for  crossing  the  Po  at  Stellata  near 
FeiTara,  accompanied  by  a  power&l  squadron  amongst  which 
were  seven  Venetian  galleys  commanded  by  Francesco  Bembo, 

•  HemDrie  Storicbo  di  8er  UtiAo  dm  f  Ooro  D*ti,  Lib.  it.,  p.  46. 

Hontixatiiii,  p.  159.— Leon.  ATCCino,  t  3.  Ammlnlo,  Lib.  iti.,  p.  863.— 

Lib.  li.— Po^o  Bracciidiiii,  lib.  lii*,  Poggio,  Swr.  lib.  lii.,  p.  88.— Si>- 

p.  87. — 8.  Ammlnto,  Lib.  iri.,  pp.  mandi,  lol.  t.,  ixp.  It.  —  Huniori, 
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he  attacked  the  MilaneaeflotUUnearGoTemolo  at  the  Mmcio's 
month,  sank  or  destroyed  them  alt  and  passed  that  river  iriiile 
Del  Verme,  fearful  of  his  communications  by  the  destruction  of 
a  pontoon  bridge  was  in  full  retreat  across  the  Vo  ;  and  by  a 
final  movement  cut  off  all  the  baggage  and  infantry  along  with 
a  great  body  of  horse. 

Meanwhile  Qonzaga  in  concert  with  the  garrison  of  Oover- 
nola  hod  attacked  and  defeated  Biancardo  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Uincio  ;  and  thus  Uiree  important  victories  were  gained  in 
one  day  and  the  country  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
Bembo  soon  destroyed  the  Milanese  bridge,  and  captured  a 
hundred  and  seventy  vessels  at  anchor  above  it ;  there  were 
six  thousand  prisoners  and  two  thousand  horses  taken  oa  this 
memorable  occasion,  but  the  success  was  not  followed  up ;  for 
the  condottieri  of  that  day  knew  vreU  how  to  impede  the  sudden 
termination  of  a  war  that  supported  them  in  credit  and  afflu- 
ence ;  nevertheless  peace  was  again  talked  of  *.  Oaleozzo  how- 
ever was  not  so  easily  tamed ;  Alberigo  da  Baibiano  and  almost 
all  his  troops  were  recalled  from  Tuscany ;  new  levies  vrere 
made ;  the  Milanese  flotilla  was  replaced  and  augnient«d ;  and 
that  of  Padua  and  Mantua  attacked  and  deatroyed  at  Borgoforte 
on  the  twen^-ninth  of  October  with  the  loss  of  three  galleys 
twenty-five  galleons,  and  all  the  crews  and  armamenL  Alberigo 
then  entered  the  Serraglio,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  carried  desolation  to  the  gates  of 
Mantua. 

The  condition  of  Gonzaga  was  now  worse  than  ever  and  the 
fears  of  Venice  and  Florence  so  augmented  as  to  make  thefbrmer 
speak  openly  of  joining  the  league  while  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  Duke  of  Austria  in  her  service.  The  prospect 
of  having  these  potent  antagonists  startled  Galeazzo  and  in- 
dined  him  to  n^tiate,  while  Gonzaga  tired  of  such  destructive 
war&re  was  so  eager  for  its  termination  as  to  begin  a  secret 

*  Bkmdi  di  Qio.  HonlU,  p.  S. — S.  Amminto,  IJb.  ziL,  p.  SGS. 
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correspondence  with  his  most  hated  enemy.  But  Visconte  ms 
in  no  haste ;  his  olject  was  procraatJnation  not  peace,  and  he 
therefore  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  that  it  was  not 
until  six  months  were  passed,  and  after  Venice  had  openly 
joined  the  league,  that  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded 
principally  through  her  mediation,  and  published  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Hay  ISflS*. 

Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  inherited  the  family  disposition  to 
make  and  break  treaties  either  openly  or  covertly  as 
beet  suited  bis  own  puiposes ;  Pisa  thsrefore  as  a 
means  to  the  conquest  of  Florence  was  now  his  main  object; 
and  while  negotiations  ibr  peace  were  still  in  progress  he  pre- 
tended to  dismiss  Paulo  Savello  and  other  condottieri  from  his 
service  and  covertly  despatched  them  to  join  the  Tuscan  army 
at  Siena,  of  which  republic  be  had  received  the  absolnte 
lordship.  They  had  also  another  and  more  important  duty  to 
perform  on  their  way :  entering  Pisa  at  night  Paulo  imme- 
diataly  repaired  to  Jacopo  d'  Appiano  and  in  the  duke'a  name 
demanded  possession  of  the  citadel  with  the  fortresses  of  Cas- 
cina,  Leghorn,  and  Piombino,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting 
that  city  against  the  Florentines.  Appiano  astonished,  but  too 
wary  to  be  thus  entrapped,  professed  his  devotion  to  Galeazzo 
and  begged  time  until  next  morning  to  consult  the  Anziani 
without  whose  concurrence  he  had  not  power  to  comply.  Paulo 
knew  this  to  be  false  but  acquiesced,  and  quitted  him  vrith 
significant  threats  :  Jacopo  instantly  ordered  his  son  Gberardo 
whom  he  had  made  Captain  of  Pisa  (for  Vanni  was  dead,)  to  have 
all  his  troops  in  readiness  by  dawn  of  day  for  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Iliese  commands  were  so  effectually  executed  that 
Paulo  was  beaten,  wounded,  and  made  prisoner,  and  his  people 
dispereed.  Florence  hoped  from  this  breach  to  draw  beneficial 
consequences,  and  Lucca  expected  the  same ;  ambassadors  from 
all  three  states  met  on  the  occasion  but  in  vain ;  for  Appiano  the 

•  Hnntoii,  Anno  1397-8.— 8.  Ammlnta,  Ub.  ivi.,  p.  S6fi. 
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bitter  enemy  of  Florence  vas  ei&er  pemuflded  or  affected  to  be 
BO,  hy  Yixoate'e  ambBssador,  that  all  had  occiured  irithout  his 
knowledge  and  their  allUnce  remained  unbroken*. 

Antumn  brought  new  troubles,  for  Jacopo  d'Appiano  died  aa 
the  fifth  of  September  his  son  Gherardo  qoietl;  succeeding ; 
but  this  young  man  preferring  ease  and  tranquillity  to  the 
troubles  of  a  turbulent  dominion  and  fearful  alike  of  Florence 
Visconte  and  his  own  citizens,  sold  Pisa  ta  that  doke  for 
i«o  200,000  florina  in  despite  of  all  the  offers  and  lemon- 
Btrances  of  the  other  two,  the  Pisans  offering  as  mnch 
as  Oaleazzo  for  their  entire  enumeipation.  Oherardo  retained 
the  independent  lordship  of  Piombino,  Elba,  Fopulonia,  Suve- 
retu,  and  Scarlino,  all  which  as  the  Principality  of  Piom- 
bino remained  two  centuries  in  hie  family,  but  is  now  annexed 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscanyf.  This  was  a  fearful  stroke 
of  Galeazzo's  policy,  and  coupled  with  all  his  other  influence  in 
Tuscany  gave  ample  cause  of  alarm,  for  Florence  remained 
almost  alone  an  oasis  of  liber^  in  the  great  Italian  desert ! 
Genoa,  Siena,  Pisa  and  Peru^a  were  all  ruled  by  tyrants, 
while  Bologna  and  Lucca  were  convulsed  by  civil  discord  which 
was  fast  bringing  them  to  ruin  :  Borne  languished  in  vice  and 
slavery ;  Venice,  never  free,  took  little  interest  in  the  common 
fate  of  Italy ;  Naples  had  long  bid  adieu  to  peace  and  free- 
dom;  Lombardy  waa  one  great  swamp  of  deepotiem  threatening 
the  few  firm  islands  that  still  impeded  its  expansion;  and 
even  Europe  itself  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  general  mis- 
fortune. 

B^azet  menaced  all  Christendom  with  his  arms;  GonstsBti- 
no]de  was  almost  in  his  grasp;  Tamerlane  was  behind  him  in 
the  distance  meditating  the  conquest  of  the  world  ;  most  of  the 
European  sovereigoa  were  weak,  mad,  or  foolish ;  a  schism  in 

*  S.  Ammintfl,  Lil 
Tronci,  Tol.  ir.,  [ 
Anno  139S. 
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the  church  still  shook  the  devotion  of  the  pious,  and  pestilence 
swept  fearfully  over  the  face  of  Italy ! 

At  this  moment  a  Scotch,  Spanish,  or  Proven^  priest  begsn 
to  preach  repentance  in  the  west:  his  auditors  clothed  and 
hooded  in  white,  and  canying  a  cracifix  in  their  front  inarched 
in  processioii  to  the  nearest  city  chanting  the  beautiful  hjmn 
"  SttAat  Mater  dolorota  "  which  was  then  coraposed,  and  asking 
marcy  for  their  sins*.  They  were  called  the  "  Wkke  Pmi- 
tmts  '  and  came  to  Italy  through  Piedmont,  then  proceeding 
to  the  coast,  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Polsevera 
who  entered  Qenoa  in  July  to  the  nmnber  of  five  thotiaand  of 
every  rank  age  and  sex,  all  dressed  in  white  linen  and  chanting 
the  "  Stabat  Mater  "  and  other  hymns :  the  Genoese  then  took 
up  the  pilgrimage  and  spent  nine  days  in  visildng  the  sacred 
places  of  their  city,  bat  the  strongest  marched  onward  to  Lacca, 
Pisa,  and  thence  to  Florence  where  true  to  their  wonted  enthu- 
siasm forty  thousand  Florentines  with  the  two  bishops  at  theii 
head  assumed  the  garb  and  carried  this  mania  to  Arezzo.  There 
was  no  inebriety  or  other  misconduct  known  amongst  them; 
fasting,  abstinence,  prayers  and  peacemaking  were  their  occupa- 
tjons  for  nine  days :  they  entered  no  house,  visited  no  convent, 
sought  no  shelter ;  but  slept  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  passed  with  confidence  into  the  cities  of  their  greatest 
enemies.  'What  food  was  given  to  them  they  received,  and 
distributed  the  overplus  amongst  the  poor :  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  good-will  seemed  to  attend  their  steps  and  infuse  itself  into 
the  souls  ofthose  they  visited;  this  en&usiasm  was  so  deep  and 
imiversal,  that  the  loudest  revilers  were  carried  off  in  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  thus  a  gentle  zephyr  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
face  of  the  world  for  a  few  shortmoments,  but  was  felt  no  more! 
The  storm  of  human  passions  again  resumed  its  wonted  coursef. 

*  BouinHgni,  Hut.  Fior.,  Lib.  it.,  p.  Gio.  Mnrelli,  p.  6. — Poggio,  IJb.  ui°, 

752.— Muntori,  AddkIi,  Anno  1399.  p.  93.— Munlori,  Anno  1399.- S. 
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The  new  year  and  century  opened  inauapiciously  for  Flo- 
rence :  Goleazzo'e  intrigues  were  ceaseless  ;  and  being 
secure  of  Siena,  in  the  sbaalute  sovereignty  of  which 
he  had  beea  again  confirmed ;  of  Pisa  which  be  had  just  pur- 
chased ;  of  the  Counts  of  Poppi  and  other  mountain  barona; 
be  turned  his  mind  on  Pemgia,  and  through  the  agency  of  Its 
mercenary  tyrant  Ceocolino  de'  Michelotti  reduced  that  city 
also  under  his  dominion.  His  next  object  was  Lncca  where 
Lazzero  Ouinigi  still  domineered :  this  man  had  a  foolish  bro- 
ther, a  soldier,  who  beii^  about  this  time  at  Piaa  was  sent  for 
by  Viaconte's  gOTemor  and  secretly  told  that  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient spirit  he  might  become  seignor  of  Lucca.  "  Yon  have 
"  only  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  your  brother  by  night, 
"  which  will  not  be  refused,  and  when  alone  stab  him  to  the 
"  heart,  proclaim  yourself  lord  of  the  republic  and  yon  shall 
"  not  be  long  without  assistance."  This  detestable  advice  was 
blindly  followed,  but  the  gonfalonier  Michele  Guinigi  promptly 
arrested  the  culprit,  who  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  and  con- 
demned him  by  the  usual  course  of  law. 

Thia  obfltacle  being  removed  from  Visconte  the  auspicious 
Florentines  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
their  neighbours'  concerns,  sent  an  offer  of  immediate  assist- 
ance which  was  coolly  declined  ;  and  soon  after  Paulo  Guinigi. 
a  partisan  of  Galeazzo,  with  his  secret  aid  made  himself  lord 
of  the  commonwealth  and  added  one  more  state  to  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Florence.  Nor  was  this  republic  better  pleased  at 
the  conduct  of  Venice  in  concluding  a  general  peace  with  Vis- 
conte on  the  twenty-firet  of  March  without  the  concurrence  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  Florentines  but  which  by  the  con- 
ditions of  her  league  she  had  a  right  to  do :  the  latter  thought 
with  some  reason,  that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  yet 
accepted  the  treaty  which  was  pubhshed  without  rejoicing  oa 
the  eleventh  of  April  1400  after  some  strong  but  ineffectual 
remonatrancea*.  This  mortifying  event  was  aggravated  by  the 
■  Bumuocono  Pitti,  Cum. — S.  AmninW,  lib.  ivi,  p.  87 S. 
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appearance  of  a  pestilence  which  now  began  to  rage  with 
extreme  violeace  OTer  all  Italy  and  in  Florence  alone  ddly 
carried  ofTtwo  hundred  souls ;  eo  that  with  the  number  of  those 
who  bod  fied  from  its  ravages  the  city  on  its  great  and  usually 
crowded  festival  of  San  Giovanni  seemed  like  a  silent  desert 
instead  of  its  wonted  display  of  mirth,  and  joy,  and  proud  eiult- 
iog  magnificence.  The  shops  were  mostly  closed;  the  streeta 
unthronged  and  silent;  the  windows  and  balconies  unpeopled 
and  unadorned ;  the  markets  deserted ;  (he  churches  with  more 
priests  than  penitents;  the  public  palace  desolate,  and  the 
government  alarmed  for  the  geoei^  safety.  Soldiers  were 
therefore  levied  to  protect  the  city  and  contado  and  remained 
nntil  September  and  October,  when  the  country  was  relieved 
from  this  oft-repeated  and  dreadful  scourge  of  the  Italian 
peninsula*. 

This  same  year,  Robert  elector  of  Bavaria  succeeded  the 
deposed  Wenceslaa  in  the  imperial  dignity  and  immediately 
despatched  ambassadors  to  assure  Florence  of  his  good  will, 
confirming  her  privileges  and  making  that  state  his  vicar  over 
all  the  imperial  possessions  within  her  own  dominion. 
The  arrival  of  this  embassy  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  Florentines,  who  seeii^  no  safety  but  in  war  were  again 
preparing  for  it :  fiuonsccorso  Pitti,  who  had  visited  all  countries 
and  spoke  all  languages,  and  Ser  Pero  da  Sanminiato,  were 
therefore  despatched  to  Robert,  nominally  as  a  mete  cere- 
mony on  his  election  but  really  to  invite  him  into  Italy,  as 
well  for  his  coronation  as  to  assert  the  imperial  rights  against 
Milan  which  if  he  consented  to  attack  with  a  large  force, 
100,000  florins  were  to  be  his  reward  \.  This  was  subse- 
quently doubled  ;  and  after  much  unnecessary  delay  and 
higgling  impolitic  negotiations,  all  minutely  related  by  Buonac- 
corso  Pitti  in  his  interesting  Chronicle,  Robert  appeared  at 
Trent  in  the  middle  of  October  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thon- 

■S.  Amminlo,  Ub.  it!.,  p.  877.        +  BuaDuconoPi1ti,Crook>,p.60,&e*. 
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aand  horee,  where  be  was  soon  joined  by  Franceaoo  da  Camn 
and  a  lai^e  reenforcement  of  all  arms.  The  hopes  of  Florence, 
although  raised  by  this  movement,  had  already  received  a  check 
from  the  state  of  factions  and  recent  revolution  at  Bolt^na, 
where  Giovanni  fienlivi^lia  a  young  nobleman  of  great  inflo- 
ence  and  popularly,  had  with  the  assistance  of  Galeazzo  and 
public  ikvour  made  himself  lord  of  that  city ;  yet  not  for  thia 
was  he  inclined  to  favour  the  duke  of  Milan  but  on  the  contniy 
drew  closer  the  ancient  ties  of  amity  witli  Florence  *. 

Alt  these  things  could  not  escape  the  lynx-eyed  Galeazzo 
whose  first  means  of  defence  were  an  attempt  to  poisoo  the 
emperor  by  bribing  his  physician  with  IG.OOO  ducats  to 
commit  the  crime;  hia  next  was  an  extraordinary  tax  of 
600,000  florins  by  which  he  levied  an  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  twelve  thousand  infantry 
under  the  most  renowned  captains  of  the  age,  eveiy  one  of 
them  having  separately  commanded  armies.  Albeiigo 
da  Barbiano,  Facino  Csne,  Otto  Buonteizo  of  Panna, 
Galeazzo  of  Mantua,  Taddeo  del  Verme,  Galeazzo  and  Antonio 
Porro  of  Milan,  Ugolotto  Bianciardo,  the  Marquis  of  Monte- 
ferrato,  and  Carlo  Malateata  of  Rimini,  all  were  commanded  by 
Jacopo  del  Verme  but  each  leading  a  separate  division.  Besides 
this  he  had  garrisoned  and  supplied  his  frontier  towns, 
strengthened  his  other  cities,  augmented  his  generals'  pay, 
seduced  both  Mantua  and  Ferrura  from  the  league ;  and 
attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  an  alliance  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

On  the  side  of  Florence  it  was  settled  that  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony  and  Austria  were  to  command  the  two  divisons  of  h^h 
and  low  Germany;  and  Francesco  da  Carrara  aU  the  Italian 
troops  with  whom  he  led  the  general  march  towards  the 
Brescian  hills,  Robert  intending  to  follow  with  his  personal 
escort.     The  whole  anny  reassembled  within  a  few  miles  of 

*  8.  AmmualD,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  8S3. 
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Breecla  and  wtiUe  debatii^^  on  th«  plan  of  operations  a  skirmish 
commenced  between  Milanese  Italians  and  the  German  impe- 
rialists, which  ended  in  a  more  extensive  and  general  combat : 
the  Germans  confiding  in  their  ariHent  superiority  fought 
boldly  but  disorderij ;  thej  were  generally  woree  armed  than 
the  Italians ;  many  with  only  a  helmet  and  light  cuiroes  which 
did  not  allow  of  a  regular  course  with  the  lance  in  reat ;  so  that 
they  cast  their  spears  with  a  thong  like  javelins ;  and  their 
bridles  Here  so  light  as  to  be  only  good  for  speed  and  common 
management.  The  Italian  on  the  contra^  was  one  mass 
of  iron  with  a  heavy  tjlting-lance  and  a  powerful  bit  that 
stopped  or  turned  bis  horse  at  speed,  and  now  proved  himself 
to  the  world's  surprise  in  every  way  superior  to  his  Ger- 
man adversary.  The  military  spirit  and  discipline  of  Italy 
was  revived  and  active ;  Hawkwood  had  trained  her  in  the  art 
of  war  and  she  no  longer  depended  exclusively  on  foreigners 
for  her  internal  battles*.  The  Germans  were  defeated  and 
driven  to  their  entrenchments  with  disgrace  and  death,  and  so 
great  was  the  panic  that  within  three  days,  either  from  this 
or  other  cfuisee,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Duke  of 
Austria  left  the  army  on  some  slight  excuse  and  retired  to  Ger- 
many. Thus  vanished  all  hope  of  this  grand  armament,  and 
with  it  the  expectations  of  Padua,  Florence,  and  others  who 
were  promised  riches  from  Viaconte'e  spoils :  Robert  retired  to 
Trent  and  was  on  the  point  of  repassing  the  Atpa  when  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Carrara  and  the  Florentine  ambassadors, 
with  some  sense  of  his  own  honour,  recalled  him  and  foor  thou- 
sand horse  to  Paduaf. 

The  intelhgence  of  this  unexpected  calamity  spread  conster- 
nation through  Florence,  for  the  present  disappointment  was 
equal  to  the  previous  animation  of  the  citizens  when  in  one 
single  nigbt  1200,000  florins  were  voluntarily  raised  and  sent 
off  to  Venice  in  readiness  for  the  emperor ;.     Now  all  was 

*  LtoD.  Aivtlno,  Lib.  iii.,p.  S09.         -f  S.  AmminW,  Ub.  xtL,  p.  8BS. 
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changed;  the  last  days  of  Florentine  liberty  were  beUered  io 
be  near  and  the  state  all  but  trampled  under  the  fbotateps  oC 
Visconte  s  legiona  !  The  citizens  stared  in  silence  on  eadi  olber 
and  all  was  gloom  until  the  emperor's  return  to  Padua  became 
Itnown,  whsn  courage  aguo  revived  tmd  amhassadors  vere  ooce 
more  seut  to  treat  nith  him :  but  Florence  required  aerrioe  ibr 
ber  money,  while  Robert  insisted  that  the  latter  was  neceasarj 
first,  and  in  large  quantities  to  produce  the  former ;  thus  the 
dispute  continued  until  April  1403,  when  with  con- 
sidarable  payments  the  emperor  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Meanwhile  Visconte  proud  of  his  succoes  immediately 
attacked  Bologna,  almost  the  only  outlet  now  left  for  Floran- 
tine  commerce  except  Motrone  near  Pietra  Santa,  knowing 
that  once  in  possession  of  that  bulwark  Florence  would  soon 
fell  an  easy  prey.  Bemardone  della  Serra  with  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  of  the  republic  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Bentivoglio's  assistance  and  would  probably  have  preeerred 
the  town  mitil  Visoonte's  resources,  which  the  Florentines  well 
knew  were  exhausted,  but  the  rash  spirit  of  the  latter  lost 
everything.  Forcing  Bemardone  out  against  his  will  to  ^ht 
a  superior  force,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  the  Florentines  woe 
completely  defeated,  their  general  made  prisoner,  Bologna  was 
taken  by  force  and  treecheiry,  and  Giovanni  Bentivc^io  fell 
in  its  defence.  Florence  deprived  of  her  general  and  army  was 
now  open  to  the  enemy  :  her  last  hour  was  come  if  Viscon(«  had 
only  pushed  on  his  conquests  ;  but  he  ofTered  peace  as  was  his 
wont  after  ajiy  great  success ;  and  ambassadora  met  at  Venice 
from  both  sides  to  settle  the  conditions.  It  was  on  unequal 
terms  for  Florence  who  with  her  army  destroyed,  her  general 
prisoner,  her  resources  exhausted;  no  hope,  no  chance  of  a 
defender :  no  means  of  foreign  aid ;  the  Gancellieri  in  open 
revolt  at  Fistoia  and  the  Ubaldini  in  the  Apennines,  had  great 
difficulties.  Yet  three  friendly  states  offered  themselves  to 
her  consideration,  Venice,  Naples,  and  the  Church :  but  the 
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terms  of  Venice  were  too  faonl,  too  mercenary,  and  too  degrading 
to  Florence ;  and  her  fidelity  wbs  not  to  be  trusted :  Lodislaus 
wa  young,  warlike,  and  eager  for  glory  but  &ithless  and  ud- 
Bcnipulous  and  therefore  a  dangerous  auxiliary :  tbe  pope 
alone  remained  :  and  as  it  was  tliought  his  own  interest  would 
lead  him  to  right  conclusions  every  endeavour  was  exertod  to 
secure  his  assistance. 

In  the  midat  of  all  this  terror,  intolligence  arrived  that 
Gian-G^eazzo  Visconte  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  his  villa  of 
Marignano  on  the  Ambro !  Instaotly  the  psalm,  "  Our  bondt 
are  broken  and  we  are  now  free  "  resounded  through  the  streets, 
and  an  indescribable  delight  filled  the  hearts  of  the  community : 
Florence  was  saved  and  the  people  felt  it  and  rejoiced  !  Gio- 
vanni Geleazzo  Visconta  died  on  the  third  of  September  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  after  having  for  twelve  years  of  mingled  peace 
and  war  tormented  the  Florentines  who  however  are  not  quite 
free  from  the  imputation  of  having  poisoned  him. 

He  loved  retirement,  ms  liberal  to  clever  men,  an  encourager 
of  the  arts,  and  was  says  Foggio  and  Muratori  of  a  great  and 
sagacious  mind ;  magnanimous,  clement ;  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  from  his  success.  His  ability  and  sagacity 
were  palpable,  but  hie  magnanimity  and  clemency  arose  rather 
£rom  his  being  unsusceptible  to  anger  or  resentment  than  any 
nobler  feeling :  all  with  him  was  calculation,  and  neither  blood, 
friendship,  gratitude,  rehgion,  justice,  or  conscience,  ever  im- 
peded his  designs.  Ambition  was  his  atl-absorbiug  passion  and 
the  conqoeat  of  Italy  his  ultimate  object.  Like  MastJno  della 
Scak  it  is  said  that  he  caused  a  royal  crown  to  be  made  for  his 
fiiture  dignity ;  and  when  he  beard  of  a  comet  appearing  while 
he  mis  ill,  it  was  received  by  him  as  the  sign  of  his  dissolution 
and  he  thanked  God  for  making  the  symbd  of  his  recall  an 
object  in  the  heavens  to  be  seen  by  all  the  world*. 
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This  preponderating  weight  beii^  removed  Italy  righted  of 
her  own  accord  and  a  new  aeries  of  CTonte  commenced  with  the 
ccntuiy  1  similar  passions  escidng  similar  efiecte,  names  only 
are  changed,  and  this  is  the  burden  of  historical  song;  a  thou- 
sand variationB  to  the  same  tune  hut  the  cadence  moving  with 
unaltered  beat*. 

Although  the  course  of  military  transactions  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly followed  for  twelve  years  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  domestic  aGbirs  of  Florence  worked  in  perfect  harmony, 
or  were  even  less  et^rrny  than  tisual :  on  the  contnuy.  dissen- 
sions, plots,  exiles,  admonitions,  and  confiscation  of  property 
filled  up  the  intervals  of  external  war  with  all  their  wonted 
activity. 
We  must  take  up  the  thread  of  our  history  from  November 
1801  when  the  Alberti  and  Rinuuni  &milies  were  l^ 
the  removal  of  the  Divieto  restored  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  Florence  remained  free  from  civil  broils  until 
Sept«mber  1393  when  Maso  degli  Albizzi  becama 
gon&lonier  of  justice  :  he  was  the  son  of  Luca  d^U 
Albizzi  and  nephew  of  that  Fiero  who  lost  his  head  in  1379. 
Besides  the  destruction  of  his  property  Maso  hod  suffered  all 
the  hardships  and  misery  of  banishment  for  a  plot  of  which 
Piero  was  generally  believed  innocent :  in  any  circumstances 
such  ii^ustice  would  not  have  been  easily  forgiven  or  forgotten ; 
but  in  that  frowning  t^  of  passion  and  revei^  the  iiguiy 
was  treasured  up  with  accumulated  interest  and  a  fresh  and 
ardent  recollection  was  preserved  of  his  own  and  his  family's 
sufferings.     Fiero 's  death  alone  had  made  Maso  a  detenmned 
enemy  of  the  Alberti,  nor  did  the  &te  of  its  principal  author 
Benedetto  in  the  least  mitigate  his  thirst  of  vei^eance.    An. 

lino,  Uh.  xii.,  and  ItuI  of  lit  hittory.  SJnnoDdi,  toI.  i.,  csp.  tri. 

— Goto  Dati  Storia,  Lib  T.. — Cronicadi  *  Wfi  hflro    take  leave  of  L«ni>rda 

JuDpo  SalTiali. — Ricordj  di  Cio.  Mo-  Areliao,  vhoM  au-ount  of  all  mOilir}' 

rcUi. — Cronaca  dj  Buansccono  Pitti.  IranaclJoiu  i>  alwaj^a  clear  nod  pn>- 

— UunlOTJ,    AoDali,  Anno.    U02 —  lablc. 
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opportmity  ^ras  only  <mmldng,  and  bis  accession  to  tbe  chief 
m^istrBc;  furnished  it :  bj  means  of  two  exiles  a  plot  to  over- 
turn  the  goTenunent  was  revealed  with  all  its  partjculars  to 
the  Seignory,  which  resnlted  in  the  arrest  of  Cipriano,  Alberto 
and  Nerozzo  d^li  Alberd,  with  several  others  of  that  familj 
who  were  said  to  be  implicated.  Benedetto  was  dead,  but  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  fkctioa  never  died,  and  Maso  resolved  to 
gratify  it  ere  his  term  of  office  expired :  by  his  influence  a. 
decree  was  immediately  passed  to  place  all  the  Alberti  except 
the  sons  of  Niccolaio  amongst  the  "  Grandi "  and  thus  deprive 
them  for  ever  of  their  privileges  as  Florentine  cilazens.  This 
arbitraiy  pn>ceediiig  convulsed  the  city ;  a  pariioment  was 
instantly  called  and  as  usual  a  numerous  Balia  of  the  ascendant 
&ction  appointed  with  ample  powers  to  tranquillise  the  state. 
The  task  was  rongb  and  arduous,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober this  board  of  dictators  prepared  for  work  by  (^pointiiig 
Francesco  Gabrielli  d'  Agubbio  as  captain  of  the  guard  with  more 
than  the  usual  authority  snd  retaineis,  in  order  to  a  prompt 
and  decided  execution  of  their  decrees.  The  troops  were  simul- 
taneously alimented,  and  additional  power  given  to  the  Seignory 
to  raise  money  I^  forced  loans  for  their  support.  The  names 
in  the  priors'  election  parse  of  1387  were  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  surer  partiaaDS  ;  the  Seignoiy  for  November  and  December 
was  ordered  to  be  selected,  not  legally  drawn  by  lot ;  and  if  in 
tixe  gonfalonier's  election  purse  any  suspicious  names  appeared 
they  were  to  be  immediately  cancelled  and  replaced  by  those  of 
more  devoted  citizens.  No  less  than  three  priors  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Borsellino  ;  many  payments  due  to  pnblic  cre- 
ditors were  suspended  for  three  years  and  the  money  appro- 
priated to  military  expenses,  and  the  podesti,  who  had  refused 
to  summon  the  Alberti  before  his  tribunal  for  examination,  was 
dismissed  with  all  his  court  and  followers. 

The  people  alarmed  at  such  despotism  and  uncertain  of  the 
end,  at  once  took  to  their  arms ;  one  faction  to  preserve  what 
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the;  hai  alreadj  acquired ;  the  other  to  repel  worsa  treftt- 
ment :  the  first  hurried  to  the  great  square  with  loud  ehoats  of 
"  Ltmg  livt  the  people  and  the  Party  Outlpk :  "  the  eeoand 
after  seizing  a  pennon  with  the  people's  arms  at  the  c^tain's 
palace  also  throi^ed  to  the  same  spot  with  the  antagoniat 
war-cry  of  "  Loitg  live  the  people  and  the  Tradea."  But  the 
former  were  strongest  and  after  some  bloodshed  compelled  all 
the  latter  who  remained  in  the  place  to  join  their  ciy.  The 
Seignory  fearful  of  the  result  if  a  leader  were  found  to  direct 
the  storm,  immediately  delivered  the  tiuelphic  stendard  to 
Rinaldo  Gianfiglazzi  and  that  of  the  people  to  Donate 
Acciaiuoli,  both  of  them  well  belored  of  the  commmiily,  with 
orders  to  trsnquilliae  the  town.  But  the  malcontents  remem- 
bered the  olden  time  and  the  days  of  Salveetro  who  boldly 
espoused  their  party  when  oppressed  by  powerful  citizens ; 
wherefore  the  weaker  faction  immediately  repaired  to  the 
houses  of  Vieri  and  Michele  de'  Medici,  the  cousin  and  broAer 
of  Salvestro,  the  former  since  his  death  being  considered  diief 
of  the  &mily.  These  citizens  were  implored  with  all  the  energy 
of  distressed  supplicants  to  deliver  them  from  Maso  degli  Alblzzi 
and  their  present  oppressions,  as  Salvestro  had  formerly  deli- 
vered them  from  the  tyranny  of  his  nncle,  unlesa  they  them- 
selves wished  to  be  ruined  and  persecuted  lihe  the  Alberti. 
"Take,"  said  they,  "take  boldly  the  people's  banner;  and  those 
"  who  now  follow  Denato  and  Rinaldo  will  eoon  join  the  Medici 
."  their  present  and  ancient  deliverers."  But  Vieri,  to  whom 
th^  BupplicatioDs  were  almost  wholly  addressed,  had  Salves- 
tro's  example  before  him  and  all  its  melancholy  oonsequences : 
and  whether  from  this,  a  want  of  all  ambition,  or  absence  of 
generosity  in  taking  the  part  of  the  oppressed ;  or  from  an 
honest  and  patriotic  spirit  that  perceived  more  evil  in  the  re- 
medy than  the  disease,  was  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  that  if  he 
had  been  more  ambitious  than  honest  he  might  at  that  n 
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have  easily  made  himself  eorereign  ruler  of  Florence,  bo  bent 
were  the  minds  of  the  people  on  havbg  a  chief,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice,  nho  would  deliver  them  from  oppreeaion  and  lead 
on  to  rengeance.       ^ 

The  lower  classes,  who  had  never  foi^tten  and  still  felt  the 
lawless  hand  of  power,  etigei\j  searched  for  a  vindicator ;  and 
whoever  might  be  fonnd,  provided  he  were  only  ahle  to  control 
their  actual  oppressors  no  matter  how  wicked  he  should  prove, 
they  were  ready  to  salute  aa  their  deliverer  even  at  the  expense 
of  liberty,  that  fruitfol  field  for  the  labours  of  seditious  men. 
Thus  the  road  was  paved  for  usurpation  with  a  gradual  and  in- 
sensible relinqntshment  of  all  but  the  outward  form  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  Nor  did  Yieri  lack  advisers  and  prompters  to 
the  work ;  amongst  others  Antonio  de'  Medici,  who  from  having 
been  his  enemy  had  become  moat  intimate,  ni^ed  him  strongly 
to  assume  the  government,  but  received  this  spirited  reply. 
"  When  you  were  wy  enemy  Antonio,  your  threats  inspired 
"  no  fear,  and  now  you  are  my  friend  your  council  shall  do 
"me  no  evU."  Then  addressing  the  multitude  he  promised 
to  be  their  advocate  if  they  would  listen  to  hia  advice,  but 
not  their  leader;  and  proceedii^  along  with  them  to  the 
palace  he  spoke  earnestly  for  them,  cleared  himself  of  all 
suspicion,  and  persuaded  the  crowd  to  retire  quietly.  De- 
termined to  secure  themselves  from  future  danger  the  priors 
lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the  great  square  and  guarding  it  with 
six  hundred  infimtry  and  two  Imndred  Genoese  crossbow-men  ; 
besides  these  £wo  thoosand  chosen  citizens  of  their  own  party 
were  anned  and  clothed  alike  to  be  ready  on  any  emergency ; 
a  regular  goard-booae  was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
every  dvic  company  in  case  of  need,  and  several  other  regula- 
tioiis  all  tending  to  keep  down  sedition  and  preserve  power 
were  pnmnl^ted.  To  all  save  these,  the  use  of  arms  was  for- 
bidden. The  Balia  was  then  augmented  with  the  addition  of 
many  more  citizens  in  order  to  increase  its  force  and  stabihtyby 
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extending  its  base ;  and  thus  strengthened  a  decree  was  passed 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  for  the  banishment  of  Cipriano, 
Alberto,  Nerozzo,  Fiero,  and  Giovanni  degli  Alberti  besides  seve- 
ral others;  respectively  to  Bhodes,  BruaselfL  Ban%lona,  and  Sar- 
dinia, :  many  of  inferior  note  who  had  been  most  active  in  tlie 
sedition  were  executed^  others  exiled,  fined,  or  imprisoned ;  and 
nominally  to  give  more  dignity  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
but  really  to  get  rid  of  many  obnoxious  persons  for 
^idioBe  dismissal  there  was  no  legal  cause,  none  under  fcHly-five 
years  old  could  thenceforth  be  gonfalonier  of  justice.  Other 
severe  laws  were  promulgated  to  eecnre  the  ascendant  factioD 
under  the  name  of  public  government,  odious  even  to  many 
good  citizens  of  their  own  party  who  deemed  that  state  inse- 
cure wbtdi  required  such  violence  to  nphold  it. 

Those  of  the  Alberti  who  remained  were  indignant;  the 
Medici,  and  especially  Vieii  who  felt  that  his  honour  had  suf- 
fered in  the  opinion  of  a  people  whom  he  had  induced  to  submit 
were  no  less  angiy;  and  one  of  the  first  who  hod  spirit  to  step 
forward  was  Oonato  Acciaioh  a  man  rather  superior  to  than  a 
companion  of  Maso's,  who  nevertheless  Irom  having  carried  evety- 
thing  with  so  hi^  a  hand  and  so  snccessfiilly  ^ile  in  offiee, 
was  become  chief  of  the  republic  *.  Many  of  the  ancioit  nobles 
were  now  placed  among  the  popolani  to  increase  their  ranks 
and  diminish  the  number  of  malcontents  of  which  the  old  aris- 
tocracy always  formed  a  considemble  portion ;  and  to  show  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  faction  Binaldo  Gianfiglazzi  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  emd  popular  of  citizens  who  had  joined  in  the 
banishment  of  the  Alberti,  now  nearly  lost  himself  by  promising 
his  son  and  daughter  in  marriage  to  two  members  of  that 
devoted  race. 

Great  murmurs  ran  through  the  ascendant  fiicdon  at  this 
apparent  desertion,  and  Rinaldo  was  finally  summoned  brfore 
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the  public  tribunal  of  the  Otto  della  Goardia,  severely  repri- 
manded for  luB  conduct  and  threatened  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
public  books  as  a  disaffected  man  it  these  marriages  were  allowed 
to  proceed.  He  with  tbe  utmost  reverence  and  humility  ex- 
cueed  himself  by  declaring  that  be  bad  no  intention  of  quitting 
his  party ;  that  be  never  contemplated  any  harm  in  manyii^ 
his  children  to  citizens  who  bod  committed  no  crime  against 
the  state ;  whom  the  stat«  had  not  exiled,  or  deprived  of  office, 
or  placed  amongst  the  great,  or  in  any  way  punished ;  but  that 
tbe  marri^es  should  he  broken  off.  In  consequence  of  this  be 
was  released,  and  after  a  few  years  his  daughter's  marriage  took 
place  owing  prinoipally  to  hor  own  fidelity.  Such  was  the 
boasted  Uberty  of  the  Florentine  republic  !  *. 

Donate  Aociaioli  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  generally 
esteemed  citizen  of  Florence,  is  described  as  one  of 

.      .  ...  AJ>.  1388. 

those  mio  could  not  sit  down  m  the  tranquil  etyoyment 
of  his  own  prosperity  while  his  fellow-citdzeos  were  wailing  in 
hopeless  misery.  Indignant  at  the  rigorous  administratioo  of 
bis  party  and  its  abuse  of  power,  he  had  been  long  contemplating 
a  change,  and  only  waited  for  bis  chance  of  office  to  restore  the 
numerous  exiles,  or  at  least  re-enfranchiae  the  less  culpable 
admonished  citizens  who  still  resided  in  the  capital.  He  there- 
fore began  whispering  his  intentions  about  amoi^t  the  people 
as  the  only  certain  means  of  restoring  public  tranquillity :  but 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  chance  of  offioal  power  be  chose  the  more 
dangeroDS  way;  and  relying  on  the  support  of  those  numerous 
friends  to  whom  bis  opinions  were  already  known,  seized  the 
moment  when  his  kinsman  Michele  Acciaiolo  and  bis  fiiend 
Niccolo  Rieoveri  were  priors,  to  cany  his  tboi^hta  into  execu- 
tion. They  accordingly  at  his  request  proposed  a  law  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  and  admonished ;  but  tbe  Seignory 
decided  that  where  good  was  doubtful  and  danger  certain  new 
schemes  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  and  certainly  should  not 
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during  the  continuance  of  their  magistracy.  Failing  .in  this 
and  other  attempts  Donato  became  angry  and  sent  them  a 
hanghty  message  for  he  was  a  very  powerful  chief  of  their  own 
iaction ;  that  what  they  re^ed  to  do  with  the  gown  should 
be  accomplished  by  the  sword.  This  bold  defiance  was  answered 
by  a  citation  to  appear  before  their  tribunal,  and  after  a  minute 
examination  by  a  committee  expressly  appointed  and  com- 
posed of  almost  all  the  leaders  of  this  faction  including  Donato 
himself,  he  was  conyicted  of  a  secret  attempt  at  revolution 
and  banished  for  twenty  years.  He  did  not  fall  alone ;  for 
his  cause  was  ao  closely  connected  with  a  multitude  of  inferior 
citizens,  but  still  men  of  power  and  influence,  that  in  order  to 
puniah  them  with  more  security  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
previous  example  of  a  man  whose  high  rank  and  authority 
might  otherwise  have  exempted  him  from  danger.  His  ruin 
therefore,  to  which  he  submitted  without  a  murmur,  pulled 
down  Alanumno  the  son  of  Salveatro  de'  Medici ;  two  Antonioe 
of  the  same  &mily ;  all  the  descendants  of  Alamanno,  Salves- 
tro's  &ther,  with  many  plebeians  beudes  two  of  the  devot«d 
Alberti  who  were  severely  fined*.  Maso  degli  Albizzi  had  now 
mied  the  eommonwealtli  for  neady  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
had  filled  the  city  with  malcontents,  while  the  reet  of  Italy  was 
swarming  witb  angry  exiles  ready  for  any  enterprise  that  pro- 
mised to  restore  them  to  their  country.  His  gOTcmment  was 
an  oligarchy  comprised,  now  that  Acciaioli  was  in  exile,  of  the 
following  citizens  who  managed  to  share  all  the  great  offices 
of  state  and  foreign  embassies  amongst  themetelves  and 
their  friends.  The  leader  was  Maso  ;  then  came  Filippo 
Coi«ni,  Andrea  Vettori,  Gianozzo  Biliotti,  Nofri  Amolfi,  K- 
nieri  Peruzzi,  Lionardo  dell'  Antella,  Binaldo  Gianfiglaga, 
Francesco  Rucellai,  Bartolommeo  Valori,  Francesco  Fioravanti, 
Andrea  Minerbetti,  Guido  del  Palagio,  Forese  SaWiati,  Lorenzo 
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Ridolfi,  and  Michele  and  Lotto  Caetellani.  Power  so  con- 
deosed  and  concealed  behind  the  wide^preading  forms  of 
liberty  vas  fonnidable,  but  so  completely  was  It  deemed  to  be 
in  Maso'a  hands  that  his  death  like  Cssar'a,  as  was  as  vainly 
believed,  would  set  the  country  free. 

About  this  time  amongst  the  exiles  at  Bol<^na  were  Picchio 
Cayiociulli,  Tommoso  de'  Ricci,  Antonio  de'  Medici 
and  five  others  all  high-spirited  joung  men  ready  to 
face  OBJ  danger  that  involved  a  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  These 
desperadoes  were  invited  ti)  Florence  by  Piggiello  and  Baroccio 
Cavicduli  with  other  kinsmen ;  all  of  them  admonished  and 
therefore  discontented  citizens ;  and  ofTered  secure  concealment 
whence  th^  might  issue  at  the  proper  moment,  assassinate 
Maso  degli  Albizzi,  call  the  people  to  arms  and  rouse  the  whole 
city  to  revolt.  Success  was  confidently  predicted  from  the  mii- 
vereal  dissads&ction,  and  they  would  be  seconded  as  was  affirmed 
by  the  lUcci,  Adlmari,  Medici,  Manellj,  and  many  others  who 
were  di^usted  with  the  existing  government.  Tempted  by  such 
represeutatjona  which  were  'partially  correct,  the  eight  conspi- 
rators entered  Florence  on  the  fourth  of  August,  safely  reached 
their  concealment  and  set  a  watch  on  Alhizzi's  motions,  intend- 
ing to  make  his  death  the  signal  of  revolt.  Ere  long  they 
heard  that  he  had  gone  into  Em  apothecaiy's  shop  near  San 
Piero  Maggiore :  they  instantly  sallied  forth  but  arrived  too 
late ;  he  had  already  departed  :  nothing  daunted  they  hurried 
on  towards  Mercato  Vecchio,  where  meeting  Giovanni  di  Piero 
one  of  the  adverse  party,  immediately  killed  him  and  at  the 
same  time  attempted  to  excite  the  citizens  by  loud  and  re- 
peated cries  of  "  People,  People,  Armt ;  lAherty ;  Death  to  the 
Tyrantt."  Turning  towards  Mercato  Nuovo  a  second  adversary 
was  stricken  down  at  the  termination  of  that  street  called  the 
Calamala ;  but  no  man  joined  them ;  finally  stopping  in  the 
Corso  degli  Adimari  at  a  Loggia  or  Portico  called  the  N^- 
bittosa,  now  no  longer  in  existence ;  they  harangued  the  mut- 
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titude  nhich  had  collecMd  more  from  curiosity  than  any  notioD 
of  sudden  insuireclion  ;  endearouring  b;  a  Tehement  oraidoti  to 
rouao  their  donoont  spirit  and  free  themBelves  by  one  bold 
effort  from  a  debasing  servitude.  They  declared  that  the  cries 
and  Bufferii^  of  their  fellow-citizens  iar  more  than  any  personal 
wrong,  had  moved  them  to  the  enterprise :  that  the  people  had 
ofl»n  prayed  for  chiefs  to  lead  them  on  to  freedom,  and  had 
vainly  implored  Vieri  de'  Medici  to  espouse  their  cause ;  bnt 
that  now  tbey  had  no  less  than  eight  resolute  leaders,  and 
amongst  them  two  of  that  Tory  family,  all  ready  and  willing  to 
show  them  the  way  to  victory;  and  stiU  they  stood  nnmored, 
staring  in  stupid  silence  at  each  other  and  delaying,  until  their 
liberators  should  be  overcome  and  their  own  slavery  etjll  more 
firmly  rivetted  I  They  who  were  ever  wont  to  £y  to  arms  on 
the  slightest  injury,  were  now  stiff  and  motionless  under  an 
accnmulation  of  the  heaviest  wrongs  that  a  free-bom  people 
could  possibly  endure  I  Would  they  still  suffer  so  many  fellow^ 
citizens  to  languish  in  exile,  so  many  to  be  admonished  ;  when 
it  was  in  their  power  to  restore  the'  one  and  the  other  to  their 
rights  and  country?  The  truth  of- this  address  was  felt,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  create  an  instantaneous  revolt  against  so 
powerful  a  govemmetit,  and  the  unnecessary  murder  of  two 
unoffending  citizens  told  badly  for  the  cause. 

Perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  the  conspirators 
took  shelter  in  the  cathedral  rather  to  defer  than  escape  from 
a  death  that  was  now  inevitable,  as  the  people  seemed  bent  on 
meekly  sufTering  their  disgraced  servitude.  Meanwhile  the 
priors  nncertain  of  ^uit  was  doing  armed  the  palace,  but  on 
learning  the  truth  surrounded  and  forced  open  the  church 
where  most  if  not  all  were  taken  alive  and  others  sre  aeiA  to 
have  died  bravely  defending  themselves.  There  were  no  acoom- 
plicea  but  those  who  had  given  them  shelter,  and  they  were 
executed  along  with  the  survivors  of  this  daring,  rash,  and 
inconsiderate  enterprise. 
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Thie  incident,  indrndually  trifling,  seires  at  least  to  sbov 
the  violence,  the  oppression,  the  destructive  character  of  the 
time,  when  conatitutions  vibrated  between  licence  and  slareiy, 
crossing  real  liberty  as  a  useless  mark ;  and  when  on  so  slender 
a  foundation  men  of  h^h  nmk  and  family  were  easily  and  un- 
hesitatingly led  to  attempt  so  desperate  a  game  against  so 
powerful  an  administiation*. 

A  comparative  tranquiUity  of  three  years  under  the  energetic 
rule  of  Albizzi  was  finally  interrupted  by  another 
conspiracy  of  a  graver  character  in  its  otgects  and 
consequences,  because  it  was  contrived  and  pursued  under  the 
auspices  of  Visconte  and  implicated  a  number  of  the  most 
illustrious  &milies.  For  this  enterprise  Oaleazzo  employed  the 
multitude  of  Florentine  exiles  then  in  Lombardy  as  his  most 
willing  and  efiectual  instruments  to  work  on  a  large  and  power- 
fol  body  of  malcontonls  within  the  dty  who  were  engaged  to 
second  their  attempts.  On  a  given  day  from  certain  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  anumeroua  band  of  well-armed  exiles  were  ta 
enter  Florence  by  the  Amo  and  joining  their  friends  within  kill 
all  the  chiefe  of  the  predominant  &ction  and  reform  the  state  at 
their  pleasure.  But  cona^racies  says  Macchiavelli,  are  generally 
composed  of  too  few  or  too  many :  if  too  few  they  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  if  too  many  they  are  betrayed.  Amongst  the  internal 
plotters  was  Samminiato  de'  Blcci  who  in  seeking  additional 
support,  incautiously  stumbled  on  an  accuser  in  the  person  of 
Salvestro  Cavicciuli  degli  Alamanneschi  whose  own  wrongs 
and  those  of  his  kinsmen  naturally  indicated  as  a  sure  and 
faithful  coadjutor.  But  whether  conscientiously,  according  to 
Ammirato,  or  from  the  greater  force  of  present  terror  over 
distant  and  uncertain  hope  as  Macchiavelli  asserts,  he  revealed 
the  plot :  Samminiato  was  arrested  and  the  whole  combinatioQ 
Salvestro  made  no  stipulation  for  his  friend's  life, 
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and  aftenmrda  received  a  reward  for  hie  patriotism ;  but  all  the 
other  conspiratorB  had  die  good  forUine  to  escape  except  one, 
vbo  was  executed  along  with  Samioiniato  de'  Ricci. 

A  Baliit  of  ninety  citizens  was  immediately  created  and  the 
suspected  pereons  were  punished  by  condemnation  to  banishment 
and  admonition :  six  of  the  Ricci,  sii  of  the  Alberti,  two  of  the 
Medici,  two  of  the  Strozzi,  three  of  the  Scali,  Bindo  Altoviti,  Ber- 
nardo Adimari,  with  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  were  declared 
rebels  and  the  whole  &milies  of  Alberti,  Ricd,  and  Medici  were 
admonished  for  ten  years  *.  But  the  doomed  Alberti  were  still 
considered  too  formidt^le  for  the  dominant  &ction,  and  a  decree 
soon  after  passed  to  banish  all  the  males  of  that  &mily 
above  sixteen  yearB  of  age  lest  the  state  should  be 
endangered  by  their  presence  in  the  capital  f.  In  the  year 
1413  tbey  broke  their  conEnea;  a  newBaliawas  created  against 
them,  which  in  persecuting  this  unlucky  race  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  government  and  virulence  of  faction,  did  not  neglect 
by  new  and  atringent  laws  to  strengthen  and  conaolidate  iia 
already  despotic  authority. 

With  the  Alberti's  ruin  we  may  virtually  bid  adieu  to  Flo- 
rentine liberty,  circumscribed  as  it  was  and  dressed  in  the  delu- 
sive and  flattering  garb  of  a  republic :  it  was  at  beet  never  or 
rarely  more  than  the  freedom,  or  rather  the  license  of  a  class ; 
a  large  class ;  but  still  only  a  portion  of  the  common  fiunily. 
The  nobles,  the  lower  orders,  and  the  powerless  citizens,  were 
ever  discontented  but  never  united  and  therefore  always  more 
or  less  oppressed,  the  faction  in  power  alone  being  free.  It 
was  moreover  a  hberty  of  governing,  an  eligibility  to  place, 
power,  emolument ;  not  that  of  hring  in  the  unmolested  ergoy- 
ment  and  security  of  goods  and  person ;  not  dvil  llber^  ea 
now  understood ;  but  still  in  unison  with  the  opinions  of  that 
age  and  country.     Yet  it  must  not  be  despised,  for  the  theory 
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though  in&ntile,  was  still  good ;  it  was  the  day-spriiig  of 
modem  freedom,  and  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem  proclaimed 
the  comii^  of  a  milder  age.  Henceforth  we  shall  see  under 
various  phases  only  a  well-concealed  despotism ;  first  of  the 
Albizzi  and  then  of  the  Medici ;  but  perhaps  if  impartially 
examined,  attended  until  the  final  ruin  of  the  republic,  with  a 
less  brilliant  exterior,  but  a  more  widely-spread  mass  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  general  comfort  because  it  was 
necessary  to  work  in  the  name  and  forms  of  freedom 
long  after  the  substance  was  decayed.  There  was  moreover  a 
strong  belief  in  existing  liberty  on  one  side;  and  a  certain 
reverence  for  ancient  iostdtutbns  on  both  that  concealed  the 
pliant  fingers  of  the  sceptred  citizens,  who  also  had  tha  sense 
to  hide  their  state  beneath  the  civic  gown  and  a  social  equality 
of  communion  with  their  countrymen. 


CoTIMPOUBV  HoHiiuBi.— Englind:  Rkhud  II.  until  1399;  then  HsDT]' 

IV.  of  Uncmter ScotUnd :  Robert  III.,  Stuurt,  from  1390  to   1105.— 

France:  Chwlw  VI.  (The  MBoiac).— Cumile  iind  Leon  :  John  I.  to  1390; 
then  Henry  HI.— Angon ;  John  I.  to  1395;  then  Mutin  V.— Portugil : 
John  I.— N^les :  LuHblaui  of  Durouo,— Sicily  :  Uartin  Uie  Younger  uid 
Miria.— Tine  Pope  ;  Bonifsec  IX.— Antipope  :  Clement  VII,  until  1S94  [ 
then  Benedict  XIII.— Oennui; :  Wencealu  to  HOO,  then  depowd  uid 
reigu  in  BohenuK  till  1419  ;  then  Robert  Count  Pil&dne  elected  Emperw. 
— HungBTf:  ffigiiiooud  of  Luicmburg.  ^  Poland:  Vlidiilu  V.  CJ"g*llo) 
gmbnce*  Chriitisait}'. — Greek  Emperor :  John  PulBotogui  until  1S91  ;  then 
MutiD  II. — Ottom*n  Empire :  Bajizet  Ildeiim,  (or  Ike  Lightning). — Tutvy  : 
Timur,  or  TunetUne. 
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MISCELLAKEOUS   CHAPTER. 

FODRTEBNTB  CENTDItT. 

These  are  certain  moral  precepts  of  general  and  everlastiag 
application  more  conunonlj  acknowledged  than  willingly  obeyed 
yet  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  eveiy  human  tnutsaction : 
their  necessity  is  undenied  ;  they  form  the  theoretical  standard 
of  virtue  in  civilised  society,  receive  an  outward  reverence  from 
all,  and  are  generally  used  as  a  conTenient  teet  of  our  neigh- 
bour's conduct  and  character  whenever  it  becomes  expedi^it  to 
taunt  him  with  their  violation. 

These  laws,  essentially  attached  to  Christianity,  shone  with 
as  dear  a  light  in  the  middle  ages  as  at  present,  but  the 
human  mind  was  not  then  ao  well  fitted  to  receive  them ;  they 
were  rather  used  as  a  reprehension  to  others  than  as  practical 
rules  of  individual  conduct  la  those  times  also,  that  entha- 
siasm  excited  by  a  suL-cessiou  of  mysterious  ceremonies  mis- 
called religion  become  deep  and  frequent,  while  the  sober 
pace  of  genuine  morality  moving  with  "  pilgrim  steps  in  amice 
grey,"  was  comparatively  circumscribed  and  unheeded.  And 
even  if  natural  impulse  might  in  some  have  produced  more 
lofty  and  practical  virtues,  universal  example  must  soon  have 
whirled  them  into  the  common  vortex  of  lic«ntJousnes9 :  accus- 
tomed bom  infancy  to  the  companionship  of  Vice,  the  men  of 
those  days  were  blind  to  her  naked  deformities  and  only  beheld 
her  in  the  brilliant  trappings  of  successful  villany  and  mundane 
honour,  with  wealth,  gbry,  end  external  reverence  i  nay  even 
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iu  the  veiy  garb  of  virtae ;  and  dazzled  by  this  factiliouB 
splendour  the  world  followed  eagerly  in  her  train.  Success, 
no  matter  by  what  means  or  in  what  cause,  from  the  torn  of 
the  die  to  a  revolution  of  the  state  was  then  the  great  measure 
of  worldly  approbation*;  the  test  of  conduct,  the  salve  of 
crime,  the  justification  of  ii^tuy.  In  this  murky  atmosphere 
the  fiercer  passions  worked  without  fear  or  danger  from  religion 
conscience  or  morality,  and  by  its  obscurity  alone  ought  meu 
and  nations  in  that  age  be  judged,  not  through  the  clearer 
medium  of  our  own. 

When  we  thus  re^d  Florence,  she  seems  to  shine  with 
more  genuine  lustre  than  her  peera,  to  exhibit  a  steadier  light 
and  milder  aspect,  and  to  offer  a  conjunction  of  liberty  morality 

g  on  food    fananc, 


"  Quindfl  li  jnrtc  '1  giaco  delli  Zui, 

Kijwtendo  1«  Tolte,  «  tiuto  imptn : 
Con  i'tlira  M  Tu  n  tutta  le  ggnte  ; 

Qud  It,  dining  e  qnkl  dintro  1  pnud«, 

E  qokl  ds  kto  (li  n  no.  k  mcnU. 
Bi  uoD  s^ftTTVitft,  e  quDBto  c  qoello  'ateade  : 

A  cui  porge  la  nun,  pill  nan  h  pmn  ; 

E  coti  dallft  cilc&  n  difande. 
Til'cn  io  in  qneU»  tnrb*  mtn, 

Tolgsado  k  loro  e  qo*  e  U  U  &cd», 

E  pmnottcnda  mi  idogliMk  d*  cwk" 


■■  Wbtia  bom  >  guns  of  dice  two  pUjen  litt. 

The  loeer  *lill  Rnuini  in  dotDrol  mood 
Ctmiidcring  fhiitloa*  cuU,  and  ndlj  letnii : 

With  I'othir  Bwrn  Ih'  expeetiiig  crowd  xnj  : 
Thii  one  beten  and  that  behind  him  elingi ; 
A  third  bendo  him  criei,  *  Forget  not  me.^ 

He  makei  no  •Wj'  but  lendi  in  eu  to  each  : 
Thoae  that  naive  hi*  hand  nrga  on  no  more. 
And  [hua  from  prniiag  tlmngi  delendi  himself. 

Jnilneh  wai  I  amongit  thai  thieliening  crowd, 
Turning  to  each,  and  hen,  and  there,  my  bra. 
And  promiung,  1  looa^d  m jielf  frola  alL" 
I.  11  U 
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and  principle,  coupled  with  flieae  broad  views  of  Italian  politics 
that  for  a  season  fixed  her  as  the  CTiiosure  of  natjonal  inde- 
pendence. And  though  so  freqaently  disturbed  by  internal 
heaiB  she  probably  eigoyed  ae  much,  perhaps  more  tronquillitf 
than  most  of  the  n^^bouring  republics ;  than  Siena  for  in- 
stance ;  or  Piaa,  esCept  under  the  Oambacorti ;  than  Qenoa 
Perugia  or  Bol<^na ;  all  more  or  less  tormented  by  ambitions 
citizens  and  political  turpitude  under  the  delusive  name  of 
liberty. 

The  austerity  of  her  government,  harsh  as  it  was,  yidded  to 
that  of  Venice ;  and  her  liberty  was  greater,  for  aristocratic 
equality  embraced  a  far  wider  circle,  and  thoi^  qvile  as 
strongly  marked  in  character  was  made  somewhat  more  palat- 
able by  the  social  denomination  of  fellow-citizen  ;  nor  were  her 
magnates  ever  individually  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  proad 
and  princely  Genoa.  Her  Actions,  as  elsewhere,  were  stilt 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  and  now  equally  removed  from  church 
and  empire  t^  the  more  limited  but  no  less  bloody  field  of 
domestic  conflict 

After  Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^'s  abandonment  of  Italy  no  per- 
manent authority  had  been  preserved  there  by  the  German 
emperors  althoi^  their  periodical  visits  were  always  costly, 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  popes  also  had 
lost  much  by  a  similar  cause  ;  while  revelling  in  luxury  and 
licentiousness  at  Avignon  they  became  at  once  the  slaves  of 
Fiance  and  tyrants  of  Italy  until  her  indignant  states  under 
native  leaders  shook  off  the  yoke  and  achieved  their  freedom. 
Yet  the  popes  still  made  war ;  feebly,  doubtfully,  uselessly,  but 
always  cruelly  :  too  weak  to  conquer,  too  powerful  to  submit; 
they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  compassion  and  proved  an  eternal 
scourge  to  the  whole  Italian  peninsula.  Albomoz  did  much, 
Poiet  something  to  restore  ecclesiastical  dominion  ;  but  the 
indignation  of  Blorence  and  papal  oppressions  soon  stripped  the 
church  of  every  &ef  bat  Rimini.     The  whole  vrorid  was  taxed 
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to  support  these  wora  ;  vast  sums  were  accumulated  amongst 
the  pious  northern  powers  and  squandered  in  the  bowers  of 
Avignon,  while  unpaid  troops  and  rapacious  legates  plundered 
Italy,  and  warred  and  continued  wars  for  their  own  personal 
gain. 

During  this  confusion  Florence  being  morally  and  physically, 
as  it  were  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the 
nation :  pursuing  a  bold  energetic  and  generally  successM 
policy  when  not  spoiled  in  the  execution,  she  stood  forth  the 
champion  of  native  liberty,  and  preserving,  at  least  the  external 
gnmdeur  and  simplicity  of  a  free  people,  became  no  mean  study 
£>r  t^e  politician  and  philosopher,  and  often  an  example  of  that 
which  internal  union  might  at  any  time  have  made  her,  namely 
the  most  powerful  and  reapectod  commonwealth  of  Italy. 
Good  and  evil  were  within  her  grasp,  but  the  latter  was  gene- 
rally chosen  :  as  her  very  existence  depended  on  trade,  peace 
and  independence  were  her  real  and  legitimate  objects  of 
policy  from  which  however  she  was  frequently  diverted  by 
ambition.  Jealousy,  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours. 

A  long-aighted  sagacity  arising  from  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  resourcea  and  policy  of  other  states  made  her  keenly 
sensible  to  the  approach  of  danger  and  therefore  an  early  and 
officious  meddler  in  Italian  politics :  feared,  hated,  and  envied 
by  her  neighbours,  she  was  yet  courted  and  employed,  and 
often  duped  or  sacrific«d  when  her  aid  became  unnecessary. 

In  what  comfort  or  misery  the  great  mass  of  Floreutines 
lived,  what  influence  their  form  of  gov eniment  and  institutions 
had  on  the  labouring  classes  either  in  town  or  country,  how 
their  moral  and  physical  existence  were  a£kct«d,  and  what 
were  their  common  eTgoyments,  are  unfortunately  the  points 
least  noticed  by  historiaua  although  they  form  perhaps  tlie 
most  useM  and  interesting  portions  of  national  history :  but 
ia  those  days  the  people  were  little  thought  of.  The  great 
uid  powerful  were  alone  objects  of  attention  amongst  cotem- 
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poraiy  mitere,  and  poor  men's  conditioii  "riiether  as  soldiers 
or  peasantTy,  in  war  or  common  life,  seems  never  to  bare 
been  an  object  of  bistorical  interest  and  scarcely  of  leQxc&m : 
hence  much  difficulty,  nay  almost  an  imposubilii?  arisee  of 
gaining  any  satisfactory  knowledge  on  a  eubject  wbicb  is  the 
only  means  of  fidrly  t^preciating  the  coroparadTe  usefiilneBa  of 
institutions  like  those  of  Florence. 

We  know  that  the  city,  and  its  immediate  territory  under 
the  name  of  Contado,  were  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  and 
that  almost  all  the  after  acquisitions,  inclnded  in  the  geaernl 
appellation  of  district,  although  eubject  to  universal  state 
regulations  were  ruled  by  the  ordinal  statutes  and  decrees  of 
their  independent  condition  unless  they  clashed  with  the 
fonner ;  for  Florence  seldom  attempted  by  the  eubstitutioii  of 
her  own  peculiar  form  of  government  to  destroy  native  consti- 
tutions. Nor  was  there  any  legal  inconTenience  in  this,  for 
the  broad  frame-work  of  all  Italian  states  was  so  analogouB 
as  to  insure  the  easy  movement  of  their  various  subordinate 
machinery,  therefore  little  alteration  was  felt  in  the  change. 

That  there  must  have  been  considerable  suffering  amongst 
the  poor  of  Florence  and  its  neighbouiiiood  is  evident  finom  Uie 
complaints  and  turbulence  of  the  working  classes ;  from  the 
repeated  laws  for  encouraging  agricultural  settlers  in  the  con- 
tado, BO  ofl^n  desolated ;  and  from  the  more  direct  authority 
of  Villani  who  gives  us  an  interesting  though  indistinct  ^mpee 
of  the  general  mass  of  indigence.  We  are  told  by  him  that 
one  of  the  inferior  citizens  died  in  1 330  leaving  almost  all  his 
fortune  to  the  Florentine  poor ;  and  to  carry  this  will  into 
effect  his  executors  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  their  meet- 
ings in  the  principal  chim^h  of  each  quarter  to  receive  their 
several  portions :  it  was  thus  found  that  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  were  in  such  distress  as 
to  have  no  scruple  about  receiving  six  donari  each  from  this 
charily,  without  counting  those  greater  sufferers  of  higher  orai- 
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dition  who  being  ashamed  to  beg  concealed  their  misery ;  or 
Uioee  in  baspita],  or  prisoners,  or  religious  mmidicaiits ;  all  of 
whom  rooeived  a  septuvte  bequest  of  twelve  danari  each  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  more.  The  Florentines  then  as  now 
probably  gave  alms  wit^ut  much  discriminalion,  and  we  know 
from  Dante  that  beggars  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  usual 
tricks  of  their  calling  as  in  the  present  day.  In  the  thir- 
teenth Canto  of  his  Purgatory  we  thus  find  them  used  aa  an 
illustratioa  of  his  text. 

"Con  U  deehi,  ■  col  U  nttt  UU, 

Stmnno  ■'  perdoD]  a  chledflr  lor  biHgna, 
B  I'lmo  1  cspo  wvn  I'tltro  ivnlU, 
Pcrdie  in  ultrui  picU  tcHto  «i  pogiui, 
Non  par  per  la  ■onu-  dalle  panlo, 
Hm  per  1«  nata  chs  aon  meoo  agogna"  *. 

This  enormoua  mass  of  mendicity  surprised  the  citizens ;  but 
it  was  not  all  Florentine  :  many  beggan  were  attracted  from 
the  conntiy,  from  districts  beyond  the  state,  and  even  from 
without  the  Tuscan  confines  to  share  the  distribution,  neither 
had  the  nation  recovered  from  Castrucdo's  wars :  but  still  we 
have  in  it  sofficiont  proof  of  a  vast  mass  of  destitution  througb- 
ont  the  republican  territory  f. 

Although  such  distress  indicates  anything  but  a  tender  end 
wholesome  action  of  government  on  the  lower  classes  of  socie^ 
yet  the  Florentines  were  religiously,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly, 
addicted  to  indiscriminate  alms-giving  as  well  as  to  more  useful 
modes  of  chari^in  the  shs^  of  hospitals  and  similar  institutions ; 
but  continual  wara,  and  the  ravages  of  condottieri  were  a  stand- 
ing misforbue  to  rich  and  poor  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
centniy-,  for  both  suffered  in  person  and  property,  independent 
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of  the  public  contiibutbns  to  satisfy  those  rapacious  freebootera. 
Neverthelesa  Florence  probably  contained  a  greater  number  of 
wealthy  dtizena  than  any  Italian  atal«  but  Venice  and  Genoa, 
and  riches  were  more  equally  spread  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  indeed  her  hxae  for  opulence  was  ao  notorious  lliat 
higher  ransoms  were  demanded  for  prisoners  of  that  nation 
than  any  other,  and  finally  occasioned  such  iucouvenience  as  to 
det«T  many  citizens  from  serving  personally  in  war.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this  wealth  there  was  a  contiaual  struggle 
between  the  public  government  and  the  citizens,  especially  the 
ladies  of  Florence  about  luxurious  indulgence  in  dress  and 
private  entertainments.  Grave  &thers  of  families  of  whom  the 
mt^tracy  was  chiefly  composed  disliked  such  expense  ;  and 
the  manners  of  official  people  seem  to  have  been  simple 
enough ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  this  century  that 
the  gonfalonier  and  prior*  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar cook  at  the  public  palace,  and  even  sought  an  excuse  for 
this  luxury  in  the  necessity  they  were  frequently  under  of 
ent£rttuning  illustrious  foreigners.  At  their  private  diimen 
we  find  that  boUed  partridges,  a  dish  of  tripe,  and  a  pl&te  of 
sardiniaa,  were  considered  sufficiently  handsome  entertainment 
for  the  chief  m^istrate's  common  acquaintance  *.  Previous 
to  this  the  official  dinners  of  the  Seignory  were  probably  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  sent  out  partly  or  wholly,  to  be 
dressed ;  the  bakers'  ovens,  as  with  the  lower  and  many  of  the 
middle  classes  amongst  ourselves,  being  substituted  for  home 
cookery  ;  but  confections  of  all  kinds  were  still  a  settled  portioii 
of  almost  every  meal,  and  even  offered  as  refreshment  to  morn- 
ing visitors. 

Forttmea  amongst  the  Florentines  were  necessarily  diversi- 
fied in  amount,  but  about  6000  florins  seems  to  have  been 
considered  handsome,  and  marriage-portions  varied  from  800  to 
3000  golden  florins  for  girls  of  high  rank ;  but  marriage  pre- 

*  S.  -Amminto,  Lib.  xiiL,  p.  688.— F,  Sudntti,  NorclU  S7. 
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Bents  vere  sometimes  made  of  such  value  as  to  enter  into  the 
settlements,  and  were  not  unfrequently  deducted  irom  the 
dower  if  throi^h  eubsequent  causes,  such  as  death  without 
children  or  ssp&ration,  it  were  restored*. 

Some  dlizene  accumulated  immense  riches ;  amongst  others 
Niccolaio  d^U  Albert!  who  died  in  1377  is  mentioned  as  the 
moat  wealthy  individual  of  Florence,  possessing  in  that  city 
alone  about  940,000  golden  Serins  principally  acquired  in  com- 
merce, tor  he  was  a  merchant  and  had  under  bis  father's  care 
visited  every  Christian  conntry;  afterwards  retiring  into  pri- 
vate life  he  avoided  envy  by  universal  charity  and  social  bene- 
volence. His  burial,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
was  both  Bumptuooa  and  interesliiig ;  for  five  hundred  of  his 
poorest  pensioners  followed  the  fimeral  train  while  many  more 
of  higher  rank  who  had  privately  lived  on  his  boun^  lamented 
•heir  loss  in  secrecy.  Snob  charactere  are  rarely  noticed 
by  historians,  but  they  relieve  the  dark  picture  of  worldly  in- 
terests and  assure  us  of  a  quiet  unobtrusive  mass  of  benevo- 
lence existing  nnder  the  imitated  sorface  of  political  crime  and 
excited  passions  t- 

Luxury  of  course  augmented  in  Florence  witii  increasing 
wealUi,  and  magnificence  of  dressseems  to  have  been  a  prevail- 
ing fancy  not  only  there  but  throughout  Italy:  towards  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  fashion  became  more  changeable  and 
whimsical,  a  probable  effect  of  the  stringent  sumptuary  laws 
which  were  Buccessively  promulgated,  and  which  seem  to  have 
acted  rather  as  a  stimulant  to  ingenious  methods  of  evasion 
than  a  permanent  check  to  extravagance.  In  the  year  1380  an 
expensive  taste  for  superfluous  ornaments  prevailed  to  so  great 
an  extent  amongst  the  Florentine  ladies  that  severe  regulations 
were  issued  against  it :  corenets  and  garlands  of  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  aad  precious  stones,  were  so  generally  worn  as  to  become 
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a  serious  expense  to  fathers  and  husbende.  NeMrork,  licfa 
iressea,  ribauda,  and  mions  other  oraameDts  for  the  bair,  all 
worked  in  with  pearls  and  jewels  ;  bewdes  maoj-colonred  gar- 
ments, slashed,  and  cut,  and  adorned  with  a  varie^  of  rich 
stuffo  and  costly  materials,  studded  with  thick-set  rows  of  ailver- 
gilt  buttons  and  often  fringed  with  pearls;  all  these  had  beoixne 
common  amongst  the  fiishioDable  circles  of  the  capitaL  Id 
April  of  the  above  year  it  was  decreed  tiiat  no  woman  should 
thenceforth  inda^  in  this  extravagance  or  use  any  imilatian  of 
such  costly  omammits  unless  executed  in  painted  paper,  ner 
wear  any  other  than  very  simple  clothing  with  woven  psttenu 
not  raised  or  embroidered,  or  striped  perpendicularly  or  dia- 
gonally, except  in  plain  streaks  of  two  colours.  Neither  were 
any  fringes  nor  flounces  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  enamel,  or  glass 
allowed ;  nor  more  than  two  rings  on  the  fingers ;  nor  waist 
belts  with  more  than  twelve  silver  clasps ;  nor  trains  of  more 
than  Ibnr  feet  long :  nor  were  they  permitted  to  add  above  thir^ 
inches  ofclotbtn  their  collars:  and  in  like  manner  were  forbiddoi 
U)  use  striped  gowns,  robes,  ermines,  and  fringes  to  children 
of  both  sexes,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  families  of  knights, 
a  dignity  which  still  held  a  high  rank  in  public  estimation. 

The  men  also  were  deprived  of  all  superfluous  ornaments 
especially  of  silver  waist-belta  and  doubled  of  costly  materials : 
no  entertainment  was  thenoelbrth  to  consist  of  more  than  three 
kinds  of  meat,  nor  were  more  than  twenty  covers  allowed  at 
marriage  feasts,  nor  the  bride  to  have  above  six  bridesmaids ; 
and  even  new-made  kni^ts  were  restricted  to  a  hundred  covers 
and  three  kinds  of  meat  at  their  installation  dinners ;  and  more- 
over forbidden  to  dress  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  costly 
robes  and  other  t^parel  to  buflbons,  court  followers,  and  jug^ers ; 
names  then  bearing  a  more  dignified  meaning  than  now,  althou^ 
inferiertotheProvenfaltroubadoureortrouverres*.  Petnucain 
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an  interestii^  letter  to  Boccaccio  gives  a  cnrioua  picture  of  the 
Italias  JDgglsra  of  this  age  for  whom  his  writiiigs  were  oft«n  a 
fertile  source  of  profit. 

"They  are,"  he  Bays,  "a  sort  of  gentry  who  with  but  little  wit 
"  hare  excellent  memories  but  uncommon  impudence  and  efi&on- 
"  tery.  Posseeungnothingof  their  own  they  dress  in  the  epoila 
"  of  others  and  frequent  the  courts  of  princes,  emphatically  re- 
"  citing  verses  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  in  the  vulgar 
"  tongue,  and  I^  this  means  conciliate  the  ia^our  of  great 
"  lords  from  whom  they  receive  money,  garments,  and  presents 
"  of  evety  description.  They  seek  out  these  means  of  liveli- 
"  hood  at  the  hoiues  of  celebrated  aathora  and  by  dint  of 
"  entreaties,  sometimes  even  of  money  when  the  necessities 
"  or  mercenary  disposition  of  the  latter  iavours  them,  they 
"  obtain  what  they  want.  I  have  often  been  eicposed  to  their 
"  importnnitiea,  but  now  they  come  more  rarely,  perhaps  on 
"  account  of  my  age  or  because  my  studies  are  changed,  or 
"  very  likely  repelled  by  my  refusals;  for  being  frequently  wor- 
"  ried  by  their  importunities  I  treat  them  harshly  and  they 
"  find  me  inflexible.  Sometimes  touched  by  the  misery  and 
"  humility  of  the  supplicant  I  yield  aod  employ  on  hour  in  pro- 
"  viding  something  for  their  wants.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
"  them,  after  having  obtained  what  they  asked  for,  leave  me 
"  naked  and  miserable  and  return  clothed  in  silk  with  a  well- 
"  filled  purse  only  to  express  their  gratitude  for  my  having  de- 
"  livored  them  from  poverty.  This  has  touched  me  to  such  a 
"  degree  that  regarding  what  I  did  as  a  species  of  almsgiving  I 
"  determined  not  to  refiiae,  but  the  worry  and  importunity  soon 
"  compelled  me  to  cease.  I  said  one  day  to  some  of  these 
"  askers,  '  You  always  come  to  me  ;  why  do  yon  not  address 
"yonrselvee  to  others,  to  Boccaccio  for  example?'  They 
"  answered  that  they  had  often  done  so  but  always  unsucceas- 
"  ftJly.  As  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  a  man  so  prodigal  of 
"  his  money  should  be  so  stingy  of  his  verses;  they  added  that 
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"  Boccaccio  had  burned  aJl  his  Italian  poetiy.  Mora  Uian  ever 
"  surprised  I  immediately  asked  the  reason  of  it ;  they  generallj 
"  professed  tfaeir  ignorance,  but  ooe  raplied,  '  I  believe  that 
"  Boccaccio  is  waiting  until  his  mind  becomes  ripened  by  age  to 
"  correct  his  early  productions.'  I  answered,  'Then  why  bnm 
"  them? '  At  Venice  I  spoke  with  our  friend  Dooato  who  told 
"  me  that  Irom  his  earliest  childhood  Boccaccio  had  written 
"  much  in  Italiao ;  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure;  but,'  added  ha, 
"  'when  he  had  read  what  you  had  done  in  this  language,  his 
"  ardour  was  so  effectually  cooled  that  he  not  only  ceased  to 
"  write  but  burned  all  the  poetry  he  had  already  written  because 
"  it  was  so  inferior  to  youre'"*. 

We  ehall  hereafter  notice  the  rest  of  this  letter  to  Boccaocia, 
and  proceed  t*)  give  some  further  account  of  Florentine  man- 
ners and  customs  takea  principally  from  Saccbetti  who  lived 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  and  in  bis  more 
advanced  age  declaimed  against  the  mutability  of  public  taste. 

The  numerous  private  fends  and  public  tumults  in  Florence 
occasioned  a  partial  continuance  of  defensive  armour  to  be  com- 
monly worn  when  other  states  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
more  peaceable  attire.  The  Oorgiera  or  gorget  as  a  piece  of 
defensive  armour,  not  the  quiet  article  of  dress  which  also  bore 
this  name,  and  the  Bracciajuola,  taken  in  a  similar  senae,  seem 
to  have  been  long  used  by  Florentine  men  as  a  protection 
against  treachery :  but  women  have  ever  been  considered, 
periiaps  unjustly,  as  the  greatest  sinners  in  the  whimsical 
revolutions  of  fashion  and  they  accordingly  tall  more  partica- 
larly  under  the  lash  of  both  novelist  and  historian  f . 

At  one  time,  as  we  are  told  l^  Saccbetti,  they  wore  their  drees 
so  low  as  to  expose  their  armpits ;  then  by  a  sudden  jump  were 
covered  to  the  ears,  always  in  extremes ;  and  it  would  require 
volumes  to  record  the  incessant  changes  which  had  taken  place 

*  De  Sade,  vol.  iii.,  Ub.  vi,,  p.  658.— Hrmoim,  &if. 
t  Sutlieiti  Nonlle,  Ndy.  1  \S,  178. 
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eren  in  his  ovn  recollection.  The  GenosBe,  Venetiana,  and 
GftbdonianB,  remained  longeet  stationaiy,  but  even  they  at  last 
gave  way,  and  all  the  world  agreed,  as  he  expreeses  it,  to  dis- 
cord stability,  for  both  the  men  and  vomen  of  Christendom 
were  attired  alike  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  any 
national  peculiarity.  Florentines,  Genoese,  Venetians.  Veronese, 
all  adopted  one  mode,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  tbey  had 
kept  steady  to  that ;  but  they  did  juat^the  reverse  :  if  only  a 
single  DOW  caprice  appeared,  all  the  world  followed ;  for  all  the 
world  and  especially  Italy,  was  prompt  to  change  and  adopt 
new  fashions.  The  young  Florentine  girls  who  used  to  dress 
BO  mcMlestly.  he  continues,  hare  now  changed  the  fashion  of 
their  hoods  to  resemble  courtesanB,  and  thus  attired  they  move 
about  laced  up  to  the  throat  with  all  sorts  of  animals  hanging 
as  ornaments  about  their  necks.  Their  sleeveB,  or  rather  their 
socks  as  they  should  be  called ;  "  was  there  ever  so  useless  and 
pernicious  a  fashion  I  Can  any  of  them  reach  a  glass  or  take 
a  morsel  from  the  table  without  dirtying  herself  or  tie  clojh  by 
the  things  she  knocks  down  ?  And  thus  do  the  young  men, 
and  worse ;  and  such  sleeves  are  made  even  for  sucking  babes. 
The  women  go  about  in  hoods  and  cloaks ;  most  of  the  young 
men  without  cloaks  in  long  flowing  hair,  and  if  they  throw  off 
their  breeches,  which  Arom  their  smallnees  may  easily  be  done, 
all  is  off,  for  they  literally  stick  their  posteriors  into  a  pair  of 
socks  and  expend  a  yard  of  cloth  on  their  wiistbands,  while 
more  stuff  is  put  into  a  glove  than  a  cloak-hood.  However  I 
am  comforted  by  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  all  now  have  begun 
to  put  their  feet  in  chains,  perhaps  as  a  penance  for  the  many 
vain  things  they  are  guilty  of;  for  we  are  but  a  day  in  this 
world  and  in  that  day  the  fashion  is  changed  a  thousand  times : 
all  seek  liberty,  yet  all  deprive  themselves  of  it :  Ood  has  made 
our  feet  free  and  many  with  a  long  pointed  toe  to  their  shoes 
can  scarcely  walk :  he  has  supplied  the  legs  witJi  hii^es  and 
many  have  so  bound  them  up  with  close  lacing  that  they  can 
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scaroel;  sit :  the  bust  is  tightly  barnkged  up ;  the  armB  ttad 
their  di&pery  along ;  the  throat  is  rolled  in  s  capuchin;  the 
head  bo  l<»Lded  and  bound  rotind  with  caps  over  the  hair  that  it 
appears  as  though  it  were  sawed  off:  and  thus  I  mi^t  go  on 
for  ever  diaoouraing  of  female  absurdities,  commendiig  with 
the  immeaBnrable  trains  at  their  feet  and  proceeding  r^pilaiij 
upwards  to  the  head,  with  which  th^  may  always  be  seen 
occupied  in  their  chambers ;  some  curling,  some  smoothiiig, 
and  some  whitening  it,  so  that  they  often  kill  themaelTee  witfa 
colds  caught  in  these  Tain  occupations  "  *. 

The  vast  thickness  of  wn^pera  worn  about  the  head  in  those 
dajrs  is  farther  illustrated  1^  Velluti  who  tells  us  that  a  lodj 
of  his  acquaintance  called  Uonna  Diana  once  passing  by  the 
Rossi  palace  oppoeite  to  the  church  of  Santa  Felicity,  ma 
Struck  on  the  head  by  the  ialling  of  a  lafge  stone  not  only 
without  injury  but  withont  even  feeling  anything  more  than 
as  if  some  gravel  bod  clattered  down  about  her  ears  f.  The 
first  serious  change  of  dress  in  Florence  which  disturbed  their 
ancient  customs  was  introduced  by  the  French  followeis  of 
Walter  de  Brienne  in  1343,  before  which  says  Villoni  the  Flo- 
rentine attire  was  the  handsomest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most 
decent  of  any  other  nation,  and  resembled  that  of  andent 
Rome ;  but  the  new  French  fashion  deprived  men  of  the  power 
of  dressing  themselves  without  assistance,  from  the  tight- 
nws  and  complexity  of  the  habit,  of  wbichlong  beards  made  a 
conspicuous  feature,  in  order  to  look  more  fierce  in  armS' 
This  costume  which  was  neither  handsome  nor  decent  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  young  Florentines  of  both  seies  who 
were,  says  Villani,  naturally  vain  and  disposed  to  copy  the 
changing  modes  of  other  nations,  but  always  choosing  the 
vEunest  and  least  respectable  as  objects  of  tmilation  I.  The 
splandoor  of  public  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  i 

•  S««helti,  NovbL  178. 
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at  funerals,  marriages,  cbriBteninga  and  festivals :  citizens  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  expense  and  magnificence  of  their  enter- 
tainments, their  presents,  and  public  display  of  valuables.  Sir 
John  Hawkwood'a  funeral  was  at  the  public  cost:  a  committee 
of  the  moat  distinguished  citizens  was  appoint«d  to  conduct  the 
ceremony  without  any  restriction  of  eipenditure :  his  bier, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  scarlet  vehet  was  home  l^ 
knights  of  the  highest  rank,  with  innumerable  torches,  ban- 
ners, shields,  and  war  horses  clothed  in  golden  trappings ; 
black  cloth  was  distributed  amon^  his  family  and  servants  : 
the  body  exposed  on  a.  bier  was  finally  deposited  at  the  baptis- 
mal fount  of  San  Giovanni  where  troops  of  Florentine  matrons 
had  assembled  to  weep  over  it :  in  the  church  a  funeral  oration 
closed  the  scene,  and  an  equestrian  portrait  was  afterwards 
painted  to  serve  until  a  magnificent  marble  tomb  could  be 
erected  on  which  his  exploits  were  to  be  sculptured  by  the 
most  skiliiil  artists  of  the  day  *.  Marriage  presents  also  par- 
took of  this  magnificence,  especially  in  dress,  to  an  extent 
apparently  unsuitable  to  the  fortune :  we  find  for  instance  a 
lady  of  the  Fitti  &niily  who  with  a  porlioa  of  1100  dorins 
received  the  following  articles  as  presents.  A  petticoat  of  ulk 
velvet  striped  black  and  white  lined  with  miniver,  value  100 
florins ;  a  pink  petticoat  of  the  same  kind,  but  lined  with 
scarlet  taffeta  worth  45  florins ;  another  of  ciimson  silk  lined 
with  green  taffeta  of  20  florins  velne ,'  three  others  of  black 
and  coloured  silks  estimated  at  18,  10,  and  15  florins;  a  black 
cloak  at  8  florins;  three  silver  waist-belts  31  florins ;  besides 
these  there  were  a  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  silver  collar  or 
necklace,  an  ivoiy  ornamented  cabinet,  with  other  articles  of 
clothing  amounting  altogether  to  498  golden  florins  or  nearly 
half  the  dowry,  each  florin  being  equal  to  more  than  a  pound 
steriing  of  the  present  day  \.  Magnificence  in  dress  then  an 
indication  of  high  rank,  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  taste 

*  a.  Amminto,  lib.  ivi.,  p.  844.        t  Crouc*  di  Buon.  Pilli,  pp.  136,  I3S, 
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of  the  Italians  during  all  this  century,  on  which  subject  we  have 
Borne  curious  puticulars  tmm  the  Frate  Franceeco  Pip[niio 
who  wrote  in  1313,  as  well  as  from  Giovanni  Musso  a  Placen- 
tian  writer  of  the  year  1388,  both  of  them  published  and  dted 
by  Muraton. 

"  Now  indeed,"  says  Pippino,  "  in  the  present  luxurious  age 
many  Bhamefal  practices  are  introduced  instead  of  the  farmer 
customs  ;  many  indeed  to  the  injury  of  people's  minds,  be- 
cause frugality  is  exchanged  for  magnificence;  the  clothing 
being  now  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  materiab  workmanship 
and  superfluous  omaments  of  silver,  gold,  and  pearls ;  admiraUa 
fabrics  ;  wide-spreading  embroidery  ;  silk  for  rests,  painted  or 
variously  coloured,  and  lined  with  divers  precious  fiirs  from 
foreign  countries.  Excitement  to  gluttony  is  not  wanting; 
foreign  wines  are  much  esteemed,  and  almost  all  the  people 
drink  in  public.  The  viands  are  sumptuous  ;  the  chief  cooks 
are  held  in  great  honour ;  provocatives  of  the  palat«  are  eageily 
sought  after ;  ostentation  increases ;  money-makers  exert  them- 
selves to  supply  these  tastes ;  hence  usuries,  frands,  r^iine, 
extortion,  pillage,  and  contentions  in  the  commonwealth :  also 
unlawful  taxes ;  oppression  of  the  innocent ;  banishment  of 
citizens,  and  the  combinations  of  rich  men.  Our  true  god  is 
our  belly  ;  we  adhere  to  the  pomps  which  were  renounced  at 
our  baptism,  and  thus  desert  to  the  great  enemy  of  our  race. 
Well  indeed  does  Seneca  the  instructor  of  morale,  in  his  book 
of  orations  curse  our  times  in  the  following  words  :  '  Daily, 
things  grow  worse  because  the  whole  contest  is  for  disho- 
nourable matters.  Behold !  the  indolent  senses  of  yrath 
are  numbed,  nor  are  they  active  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one 
honest  thing.  Sleep,  languor,  and  a  csrefulness  for  bad 
things,  worse  than  sleep  and  languor  have  sebed  upon  their 
minds ;  the  love  of  singing,  dsncing,  and  other  unworthy 
occupations  possesses  them ;  they  are  eSeminate :  to  soften 
the  hair,  to  lower  the  tone  of  their  voice  to  female  compli- 
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menta  ;  to  vie  witli  iroineii  in  effeminacy  of  person,  and  adorn 
theniselvee  with  unbecoming  delicacy  is  the  object  of  our 
youth ' "  *. 

Such  were  Fippino's  strictures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  aud  it  is  worth  observing  how  &e  same 
strain  of  censure  is  still  maintained  at  its  close,  the  past  age 
being  erer  thrust  forward  as  an  example  to  the  present. 
Giovanni  Mnssa  discoursing  in  his  histoiy  of  Placentia  about 
public  manuers  in  1388,  complains  that  the  most  extravagant 
expenses  were  incurred  by  both  sexes  in  food,  clothing  and  in 
all  other  things,  much  more  than  had  formerly  been  the  cus- 
tom, "  The  ladies,"  he  says,  "  wear  long  and  wide  garments 
of  silk,  velvet,  and  gilded  silk  cloth,  and  cloth  of  gold  and 
entire  silken  cloths ;  and  of  scarlet  wool,  and  purple,  and  of 
other  most  noble  woollen  fabrics.  These  stuffe  whether  of 
velvet  or  of  gold,  or  gilded  or  of  silk,  coat  for  one  '  Cabano,' 
'  Pdlarda,'  or  '  BarUotto,'  from  26  to  60  golden  florins  or 
ducats  ;  which  garments  are  made  with  sleeves  wide  through- 
out, as  well  below  as  above,  and  which  said  sleeves  cover  to  the 
middle  of  the  hand,  and  some  hang  down  to  the  ground  open 
only  at  the  outside  and  pointed  underneath  aft«r  the  form  of 
the  long  Catalan  shields  which  are  broad  above  and  narrow  and 
aharp-point«d  at  the  nether  end.  On  some  of  the  aforesaid 
sleeves  are  batened  from  three  to  Ave  ounces  of  pearls  worth 
10  tlorins  an  ounce  :  others  are  adorned  with  wide  borders  of 
gold  placed  round  the  collar  of  the  throat  in  the  guise  of  a 
di^'s  collar:  and  also  round  the  extremity  of  the  sleeves,  and 
round  other  sleeves  under  the  above-mentioned  garments. 
And  they  wear  little  hoods  with  wide  fringes  of  gold  or  pearl, 
and  girded  in  the  waist  with  splendid  bands  of  gilt  silver  and 
of  pearls  worth  35  golden  florins  each  more  or  less ;  and  some- 
limes  they  go  altogether  ungirded.  And  every  lady  bath  so 
many  rings  and  other  ornaments  with  precious  stones  that  they 

*  Huntari,  AntkliiU,  toL  ii.,  p.  246. 
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are  irorth  Irom  30  to  50  golden  Sonne.  HoweTer,  such  gu- 
menta  ore  decent  because  they  do  not  show  the  bosom ;  bvt 
they  have  other  improper  vestments  caUed  '  Cipriana '  which 
are  very  wide  towards  the  feet,  and  h^ber  ap  are  nanow  with 
loi^  and  wide  sleeves  like  the  others,  of  the  some  value  and 
similarly  orri&mented,  and  they  are  adorned  in  front  with 
round  silver-gilt  buttons  or  pearls,  from  the  throat  to  (he 
ground.  These  CiprianEe  have  the  neck  so  wide  tbat  they 
show  the  bosom  but  the  drese  would  be  altogether  el^aut  if  it 
were  more  modestly  closed  at  the  upper  part.  The  said  ladies 
wear  also  on  their  heads  ornaments  of  exceeding  value :  that  is 
to  say,  some  wear  chaplets  of  silTer  gilt,  or  of  pure  gold,  with 
pearls  and  precious  stoned  costing  from  70  to  100  golden 
Sorins :  some  wear  taaseb  of  lai^  pearls  of  100  or  135  florins 
value,  called  '  TerxoUa '  because  they  are  composed  of  three 
hundred  lai^  pearls  and  are  arranged  in  three  rows.  Most  of 
the  said  ladies  instead  of  plate  of  gold  or  silk,  which  they  for- 
merly wreathed  and  entwined  in  their  hair,  now  wear  beads 
and  gilt  or  silken  cords  covered  with  peaiia :  some  nse  short 
mantles  or  cloaks  reaching  no  lower  than  the  hands,  lined  with 
fine  cloth  or  miniver ;  and  also  on  splendid  strings  a  rosary  of 
red  coral  or  amber.  Matrons  and  old  women  wear  a  noble 
mantle,  wide  and  loi^,  down  to  the  ground  ;  rounded  towards 
the  bottom,  open  in  front  and  made  in  folds, .  but  buttoned 
towards  the  throat  for  a  span's  breadth  with  silver  gilt  or  peari 
buttons  ;  and  they  are  usuaUy  made  with  a  collar  ;  every  lady 
having  three  mantles  or  more,  one  of '  Blavo, '  (?)  one  of  purple, 
and  one  of  striped  camlet  furred,  with  golden  fringes ;  and 
they  sometimes  wear  the  hood  and  sometimes  not  But  tfaey 
wear  veils  of  silk  or  fair  cotton,  fine  and  white.  Widow  ladies 
wear  similar  clothing,  but  &11  brown  and  without  gold  or  pearis : 
the  buttons  being  brown  also,  and  brown  hoods  or  fine  white 
linen  or  cotton  veils.  In  like  manner  young  men  wear  *  Ca- 
banoi,'  '  BariUotos,'  and  'Pellardai,'  long  and  wide  eveir* 
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where  down  to  the  ground  with  rich  bordering  of  native  and 
foreign  fura  i  theee  garments  are  of  cloth,  and  silk,  and  Telvet, 
and  coet  from  30  to  90  golden  florins.  They  use  mantlea  wide 
and  long  down  to  the  ground,  and  abort  cloaks  only  reaching 
to  their  hands :  old  men  wear  similar  clothing  and  double 
hoods  of  cloth  and  over  these,  splendid  capa,  not  woven  nor 
seamed  but  ending  in  a  point.  The  youths  also  wear  other 
cloaks  short  and  wide  and  some  short  and  narrow,  so  short  as 
hardly  to  reach  below  the  waist:  besides  which  they  wear 
etookings  of  cloth  tied  in  five  places  to  short  and  tight  hoee 
which  are  worn  under  the  other  garments  and  along  with  the 
Blockings  cover  all  the  nether  limbs.  Some  of  these  cloee 
dresses  are  of  linen  cloth  and  are  occasionally  embroidered  with 
silver,  silk,  and  peaiis;  some  more,  some  leas  ;  and  others  are 
of  silk  and  velvet.  The  fore-mentioned  short  cloaks  are  a  little 
longer  at  the  back  and  front  than  at  the  sides,  and  are  aome- 
timea  bound  round  the  waiat  over  all  the  other  clothes ;  and 
are  generally  without  hoods  except  in  winter.  Stockings  are 
worn  aoled ;  with  white  shoes  under  the  said  soled  stockings 
both  in  summer  and  winter :  sometimes  they  wear  aboes  with 
long  and  sharp  points  extending  three  inohea  beyond  the  foot. 
All  the  citizens  of  Placeniia  of  both  sexes  as  they  formerly  used 
to  wear  shoea  and  aoled  stockings  without  points,  so  now  do 
they  wear  them  with  small  points  which  both  long  and  short  an 
fiill  of  the  hair  of  oxen.  Also  many  youths  and  damsels  wear 
an  their  necks  chains,  or  silver  or  gilt  circles,  or  pearls,  or  red 
coral ;  and  the  said  youths  wear  no  beard  and  shave  the  neck 
also  below  half  the  ear ;  and  above  they  wear  the  '  Zazztra  '  or 
Cesarean,  or  imperial  form  of  bur,  large  and  round.  Some  of 
them  keep  one  horse  and  from  that  to  five  acoordtng  to  their 
means,  and  some  none.  Those  whh  keep  one  boise  and  up- 
vards  maintain  a  aervant  or  aervanta  who  have  every  year  as 
much  as  1 Q  golden  Serins  each  for  their  salary :  waiting  womec 
earn  seven  gulden  florins  a  year  each  and  they  have  food,  but  not 
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clothing.  About  food  all  tbe  citizeiiB  of  Flacentia  do  marrel- 
lous  things,  especially  at  feaats  and  weddings,  for  they  usually 
give  what  followeth.  First,  they  give  good  white  and  red  wine, 
but  before  all  things  they  give  confectious  of  sugar ;  and  for  tbe 
first  course  they  have  two  capons  ;  or  one  capon  and  a  great 
piece  of  meat  for  every  trencher,  ornamented  with  almonds, 
and  sugar,  and  spices,  and  other  good  things :  afterwards  tbey 
give  roasted  meats  in  great  quantity,  either  of  capons,  pullets, 
pheasants,  partridges,  hares  kids  and  other  viands  according  to 
the  season  ;  anon  come  pies  and  cream  cheeses  with  sugar  od 
the  top :  then  fruits  :  then,  (the  hands  being  first  washed) 
before  the  tables  are  cleared  they  give  drink,  and  ccmfectioos  of 
sugar;  and  afterwards  drink  again.  Some  instead  of  pies  and 
junkets  give  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  pies  which  they  call 
tarls  made  vrith  eggs  and  cheese  and  milk ;  and  sugar  in  good 
quantity  spread  upon  the  said  tarts.  At  supper  they  give  in 
winter  jellies  of  >^d  fowl,  of  capons,  of  Guinea  fowl,  of  veal 
and  of  fish :  then  roasts  of  veal  and  capons ;  afterwards  truit ; 
and  then  comes  the  washing  of  hands  confections  and  wine  as 
before. 

In  summer  the  suppers  comdst,  besides  the  above  jellies,  of 
kid,  pork,  pullets,  fish :  then  roast  or  fries  of  pullets  and  other 
viands  according  to  the  season  and  afterwards  drink.  On  the 
second  day  after  a  wedding  the;  first  give  macaroni  with  cheese, 
safiron,  ginger  and  other  spices ;  then  roast  veal  and  fruits ; 
wash  their  hands;  confections  and  wine  as  before.  After 
supper  the  wedding  is  considered  as  finished  and  the  guests 
return  home.  In  Lent  they  first  give  drink  with  sweetmeats  ; 
then  drink  again ;  afterwards  figs  and  blanched  almonds  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  fish  seasoned  with  pepper,  rice  soup  vrith 
almond  milk ;  sugar,  spices,  and  salt  eels.  After  these  come 
roasted  pike  with  sauce  of  vinegar  or  mustard,  and  mulled 
wine ;  then  are  given  nuts  and  other  fruits,  after  which  the 
usual  ablutions,  wines,  sweetmeats  and  second  drinkiDg. 
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The  citizens  of  Flaceatia  now  live  splendidly  orderly  and 
handsomely  in  fine  houses,  and  with  better  furniture  and  plate 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  seren^  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say 
beforelhejearof  Christ  1320.  ITieyhave  now  finer  dwellings, 
more  splendid  chambers,  fire-places  and  chimneys,  gutters, 
OBtems,  veils,  orchards,  gardens  ;  and  most  of  theiu  tenaces  or 
balconies :  and  there  are  at  present  several  hearths  and  chim- 
neys for  fire  and  smoke  in  those  houses  which  formerly  were 
almost  without ;  for  in  the  aforesaid  time  they  kindled  one  fire 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  house  under  the  hollow  of  the  roof: 
and  all  the  family  assembled  round  it  and  used  it  for  cooking : 
and  I  have  seen,  even  in  my  time,  that  many  bouses  were  witii- 
out  wells  and  very  few  with  garrets.  Finer  wines  are  now  drunk 
than  in  former  days,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  amongst  Placen- 
tions  is  generally  thus.  The  master  of  the  house  with  his  wife 
and  children  eat  at  the  first  table  in  a  separate  chamber  with  a 
fire ;  and  the  servants  after  them  in  another  part  of  the  house 
at  another  fire  or  generally  in  the  kitchen.  Two  people  eat 
out  of  one  plate,  but  each  person  has  his  own  soup ;  one  mug 
of  earthenware  or  two  of  glass,  one  for  wine  and  one  for  water, 
are  supplied  to  each.  There  are  many  who  oblige  their  own 
servants  to  wait  on  them  at  table  with  large  knives  to  cut  the 
meat  Mid  other  things  before  them.  And  ere  they  are  seated 
at  table  water  is  brought  round  in  a  basin ;  and  again  after 
dinner  and  supper,  before  the  table  is  cleared  they  once  more 
wash  their  hands.  The  quantity  of  furniture  now  made  use 
of,  which  formerly  was  used  by  very  few  citizens,  is  as  twelve 
to  one;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  commerce  by  Flacentian  mer- 
chants who  trade  with  France,  Flanders,  and  Spain.  First, 
tables  of  eighteen  inches  wide  are  used ;  which  were  formerly 
but  twelve ;  and  also  napkins,  that  of  old  were  made  use  of  by 
few :  and  they  have  trenchers,  and  spoons,  and  forks  of  silver, 
and  soup-plates  of  stone,  and  large  knives  at  table,  and  ewers 
and  basins,  and  great  and  small  coverlets  on  the  beds  and 
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dotii  curtains  round  about  the  said  beds ;  and  also  hwngmgi 
of  arras  and  candelabra  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  torches  and 
candles  of  wax  or  tallow,  and  other  fine  furniture  and  Tessek 
and  vases.  And  many  make  two  fires ;  one  in  the  tjiimiw} 
and  another  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  chamber  instead  of  tht 
chimney*,  llany  kec^  good  preserves  of  sugar  and  honej  ii 
their  houses,  and  all  these  things  are  very  expensive ;  nhen- 
fore  lai^  dowers  are  now  requisite,  amountii^  to  400,  500, 
and  600  golden  florins  and  more ;  all  of  which  is  expended 
by  the  brid^room  and  sometimes  more  in  adorning  the  biidc 
and  in  the  weddii^.  And  he  who  m&nies  spends  100  golden 
florins  or  tfaereaboute,  over  and  above  the  dowry,  in  marriage 
ganaenta  and  presents  for  the  bride  and  in  marriage  cen- 
monies.  Such  expense  as  this  cannot  be  incurred  with  pru- 
dence or  justice,  and  many  ruin  themselves  who  thus  wish  a 
ere  expected  to  do  more  than  they  can. 

If  any  one  at  present  possesses  nine  cows  and  two  horses  lie 
certainly  expends  800  florins  a  year  which  are  equal  to  480 
imperial  lire;  and  bo  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  com: 
that  is  to  say  in  food,  clothing,  the  salaries  of  servants,  tau> 
tolls  and  other  extraordinary  expenses  of  daily  and  inevitable 
occurrence.  Certes  there  are  few  who  can  long  bear  sod 
expenses,  and  therefore  many  from  these  causes  are  forced  to 
desert  their  country  and  become  eoldiers,  retiuners.  merchanlt, 
usurers,  &a. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  amongst  the  above  mentJoned 
are  included  mechanics  ;  none  are  meant  but  nobles,  mercbanU, 
and  other  good  and  aocieut  citdzens  of  Placentia  who  follow  no 
trade.  The  mechanics  also  indulge  in  great  expenses,  n«uv 
than  of  old,  and  chiefly  in  dress  for  themselves  and  their 
wives ;  but  trade  still  will  always  support  those  who  wish  to 
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live  with  honour.  At  preaent  people  cannot  live  without  wiue, 
and  duis  all  are  now  accustomed  to  drink  it  *. 

From  other  sources  we  also  loam  that  an  increasing  taste 
for  wines  and  even  iced  wines  prevailed  in  this  century  as  early 
as  1343  t ;  not  so  much,  at  Florence,  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  as  by  the  agricultural  introduction  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  vines,  amongst  which  the  Vemaccio  di  Comiglia  of 
Porto  Venere  seems  to  Imve  been  a  &T0urite :  yet  so  wild  was 
the  country  in  1383  that  even  in  the  vineyards  of  that  place  it 
waa  not  uncommon  to  see  the  wolves  come  down  and  while  the 
labourers  were  at  work  devour  their  day's  food  which  was  gene- 
rally deposited  in  the  boat  that  conveyed  them  to  and  from  the 
vineyard +. 

The  manners  of  Flacentia  so  industriously  described  by 
Giovanni  Musao,  will  apply  with  little  variation  except  in  point 
of  mf^ificence,  to  Florence  and  most  other  Italian  cities  at 
this  period ;  but  in  some  of  them  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
barbaric  splendour  that  now  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
common  sense,  much  less  with  common  humanity  when  the 
means  were  produced  by  grinding  taxation ;  nor  with  the 
acknowledged  talents  of  those  princes  who  indulged  in  it  At 
the  marri^e  of  Violante  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Yisconte  to 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1368,  as  well  aa  at  the  coronation 
of  her  brother  as  Duke  of  Milan  in  1396,  the  banquets  described 
by  Corio  seem  almoat  fabuloua  when  compared  with  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  our  own  times,  and  form  a  singular 
contrast. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  arrived  at  Milan  in  May  and  entered 
that  town  escorted  by  Galeazzo  and  sr  brilliant  retinue  of 
Milanese  nobles  and  ladies,  divided  into  separate  bauds,  each 
similarly  attired  in  magnificent  dreaaes  for  the  occasion,  while 

■  aionanl  Muho,  De  Moribai  Ci-  f  Croua  di  Doiuto  Yallnti,  p.  83. 
fiDmPUcendio.mpiiil  Hnntori,  Anti-  J  Cronio  di  Telluti,  p.  82. —  Htc- 
chitl,  toDo  ii°,  p.  248-  ebclti.  Not.  177. 
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a  bodj  of  tno  thousand  English  horsemen  inclnding  arcbeis 
brought  up  the  rear.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  marriage 
ceremonj  was  performed  at  Santa  Maria  Majors  where  Ber- 
nabd  gave  away  his  niece,  and  the  same  day,  apparently  in  the 
open  court  before  his  palace  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Arenga, 
Galeazzo  gave  the  splendid  feast  which  we  are  now  about  to 


The  guests  were  arranged  according  to  their  dignity  at  two 
separate  tables;  to  the  first  of  which  besides  the  ViscoDt« 
&mily  and  the  English  prince,  were  admitted  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  the  Bishop  of  Novara  who  o£Bciat«d  at  the  marriage ; 
and  the  most  diatipguished  English  and  Italian  barons.  Bat 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  illustrious  guests  at  this  taUe 
was  the  poet  Petrarca  whose  brilliant  genius  bad  thus  made 
him  a  companion  for  princes.  Ha  was  universally  courted,  tar 
all  the  Italian  tyrants  were  more  or  ]eas  people  of  taste  and 
letters  or  encouragera  of  them,  and  fully  alive  to  the  impott- 
auce  of  flatten!^  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and 
artists  of  the  day,  whose  genius  they  well  knew  could  spread 
their  name  over  the  broad  expanse  of  coming  generations, 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  none  were  more  Bucceesfiilly 
courted  than  Francesco  Petrarca  by  Galeazzo  Visconte.  There 
WSA  a  charm  too  potent  in  the  silken  network  of  princely  atten- 
tions and  unlimited  power  for  the  mind  even  of  the  impatient 
independent  Petrarch  to  resist,  when  managed  by  the  skilfiil 
hand  of  a  Visconte  ;  and  he  accordin^y  became  for  some  years 
one  of  Galeazzo'e  warmest  adherents,  honoured  by  and  honour- 
ing the  court  of  which  he  now  formed  a.  part. 

Reina  della  Scala  and  a  company  of  illustrious  matrons 
filled  the  second  table  which  held  about  a  hundred  guests  or 
fifly  covers.  There  were  eighteen  courses  each  ushered  in  with 
exceeding  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  a  succession  of  presents 
consisting  of  horses,  do^,  hawks,  bounds,  £ilcons,  armour  and 
other  valuable  ofTerings.     The  first  course  was  served  up  in 
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duplicate,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  honour,  to  tbe  bridegroom's 
table,  and  nas  composed  amongst  other  dishes  of  two  small 
gilded  porklings  ^th  fire  in  their  mouth  and  gilded  fish 
called  "  PorceUetU."  Along  with  these  were  led  int«  the 
company,  two  greyhounds  in  silken  leashes  and  velvet  coUars 
besides  other  gifts  with  technical  or  obsolete  names  now  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 

The  second  course  consisted  of  gilded  hares  and  pike,  accom- 
panied by  the  ofTenng  of  twelve  couple  of  greyhounds  in  six 
leashes  of  silken  cord  with  gilded  clasps  and  silk  coUars :  also 
six  gosshawks  adorned  mth  enamelled  silver  buttons  on  which 
were  seen  the  crest  of  G-aJeazzo  and  his  son  the  Count  of 
Vertu. 

At  the  third  entry  appeared  as  the  principal  dish  a  large 
calf,  whole,  and  completely  gilt,  a  more  substantial  object  of 
devotion  than  that  of  the  wilderness,  with  many  smaller  dishes 
principally  of  gilt  trout  This  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
hounds  and  other  sporting  dogs  of  divers  breeds  with  velvet 
collars  gilded  clasps  and  bnckles,  and  leashes  of  sillien  cord. 

The  fourth  course  displayed  a  miztare  of  gilt  partridges 
quails  and  roast  gilded  trout  spread  over  the  rojral  board ; 
while  twelve  beautiful  falcons  with  bells,  silk  hoods,  and  silver 
crested  buttons,  fluttered  round  the  guests  attended  by  twelve 
couple  of  sporting  dogs  in  gUded  chains  and  silken  leashes. 

The  fifth  course  was  composed  of  gUt  ducks,  gilt  game,  gilt 
fish,  principally  carp,  and  a  living  present  of  six  hawks  in 
velvet  hoods  studdsd  with  pearls,  besides  silver  buttons  and 
other  costly  trippings. 

Beef,  and  capons  with  garlic  sauce ;  stui^eons  in  wuter,  and 
other  viands,  made  up  the  sixth  entry ;  and  for  presents  there 
were  twelve  steel  cuirasses  buckled  and  studded  with  silver. 

The  seventh  course  consisted  of  capons,  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mal food  served  up  in  lemonade;  and  as  presents  twelve 
complete  suits  of  tilting  armour,  then  famous  at  Milan ;  twelve 
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superb  saddlea  and  twelve  lances  ;  of  which  two  saddles  were 
richly  adoroed  with  silver  mounting  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  eighth  course  was  made  np  of  pastry,  beef  and  great 
eel  pies,  widi  a  present  of  twelve  complete  suits  of  war-armonr, 
two  of  them  more  costly  and  skilfully  oniameiit«d  for  the 
English  prince. 

For  the  ninth  course  were  served  up  a  series  of  meat  and 
fish  jellies  with  a  dozen  pieces  of  gold  and  an  equal  quauti^  at 
silver  cloth. 

The  tenth  service  was  of  the  same  nature,  but  principally 
lampreys,  and  accompanied  by  two  large  enamelleii  silver 
flasks  and  six  basins  of  silver,  gilt  and  enamelled  like  the 
flasks,  one  of  which  was  filled  with  Malmsey,  the  other  with 
fine  Vemaccia  wine. 

The  eleventh  course  was  principally  of  kid  and  other  roaaud 
meat;  accompanied  by  six  horses;  six  saddles  moimted  in 
gilt  silver;  six  lances;  six  gflded  targets,  and  sis  fine  steel 
caps  of  which  two  were  ornamented  with  gilt  silver  for  tli« 
brid^room. 

The  twelfth  course  consisted  of  hares  with  other  meat  and 
fish,  variously  cooked  and  served  in  silver ;  and  along  with  it 
six  great  coursers  with  saddles  and  golden  ornaments. 

Venison  and  beef  in  various  shapes  suppUed  the  thirteoitb 
service,  besides  six  war-horses  in  gilded  bridles  and  green 
velvet  caparisons,  tabards,  and  silken  ornaments. 

The  fourteenth  course  of  this  everlasting  feast  was  made  np 
of  fowls  and  capons  dressed  in  red  and  green  sances  withcitran: 
and  a  present  of  six  jousting  steeds  in  gilded  bridles ;  capa- 
risons of  red  velvet;  gilt  studs,  butb>ns,  and  topknots;  and 
halters  of  crimson  velvet. 

For  the  fifteenth  course  came  peacocks,  tongues,  carp,  and 
vegetables :  and  as  presents  a  bood,  mantle,  and  petticoU 
covered  with  pearls  and  lined  with  ermine. 

The  sixteenth  course   brought   rabbits,   peacocks,   roasted 
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ducks  and  other  dishea ;  accompanied  by  a  great  silver  basin, 
A  lai^  ruby,  a  diamond,  a  pearl,  and  some  other  valuables. 

For  tie  seventeenth  course  we  have  junketa  and  -cheese  in 
various  forms  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  gift  of  twelve 
fat  kine. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  course  of  this  monstrouB  banquet 
consisted  of  fruits  and  aweetmeats,  with  t?ro  valuable  coursers 
for  the  Dnke  of  Clarence,  called  the  Lion  and  the  Abbot ; 
besides  seventy-seven  horses  for  his  principal  barons  and  fol' 
lowers,  all  at  the  expense  of  Galeazzo  Visconte  who  throughout 
this  tedious  entertainment  was  attended  by  twelve  knighta  of 
the  highest  rank*. 

A  similar  feast  and  more  circumstantially  related  by  CoriOi 
was  given  at  Gian-Galeazzo's  coronation :  it  consisted  of  many 
tables  loaded  with  ducal  plate,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  illustrious  foreigners,  princes,  lords,  and  ambassadors 
of  every  rank  and  nation.  The  dinner  was  enlivened  by  music, 
the  guests  washed  in  distilled  odoriferous  waters ;  Greek,  and 
particularly  Malmsey  wme,  flowed  in  abundance;  gilt  and 
silvered  bread  stamped  with  the  imperial  and  ducal  arms  was 
served  to  the  guests ;  gilded  fish,  pigs,  and  calves,  in  vast 
dishes  of  solid  silver  placed  whole  on  the  table ;  mutton,  capons, 
fowls,  kids,  hares,  and  pigeons  in  abundance;  two  gilded  bears 
served  up  whole  in  citron  sauce ;  pheasants  and  peacocks  in 
various  guises.  A  vast  silver  dish  containing  an  entire  stag 
dressed  and  gilded;  a  whole  doe  simiWIygilt  and  garnished  with 
two  wild  kids :  quails,  partridges,  and  other  game  in  flocks ; 
gilt  tarts,  pies,  baked  pears,  made  dishes  in  the  form  of  fish 
and  other  animals ;  lemonade ;  syrups ;  roast  fish  with  red 
sauce  in  silver  soup  plates ;  silvered  eel'  pasties ;  silvered 
jellies;  trout  with  black  sauce:  silvered  sturgeons;  silvered 
fruit  tarts ;  fresh  almonds  peaches  and  numerous  confections. 
After  dinner  the  tables  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
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plate,  collars,  chains,  necklaces,  rings,  cloth  of  gold,  silltE, 
velvets,  and  other  ricti  mat^nals ;  all  of  which  wera  preaented 
to  the  guests  according  to  their  rauk,  to  the  value  of  S0,000 
florins.  Besides  these,  fifty  coursers  with  high  saddles  covered 
with  silk  were  presented  to  the  imperial  officers,  sjid  the  d^ 
was  spent  in  singing,  dancing,  and  other  pastimes.  A  miUlAiy 
review  and  tournament  occupied  several  days  and  the  prize  wsi 
carried  off  by  Bartolommeo  Manchino,  a  Bologneee  gentleman, 
against  the  whole  chivaliy  of  Christendom  and  divers  Saracen 
knights  who  were  attracted  by  the  iame  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment*. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Florence  forbid,  and  probably  in 
some  measure  prevented  the  introduction  of  such  extravagance 
there,  for  a  court  presided  over  by  a  fore^  judge  witli  exten- 
sive powers  and  severe  penalties,  was  created  to  enforce  tbdr 
observance ;  and  orders  were  at  the  same  time  implied  to  Um 
correction  of  trade  combinations  and  monopolies,  and  to  assize 
both  meat  and  fish.  The  consequence  of  all  this  Villani  tells 
us,  was  considerable  improvement  with  less  luxurious  haUts  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  citizens,  but  ii^urious  to  silk-merchsnts 
and  goldsmiths  whose  every-day  employment  whs  inventing 
new  and  fancifal  ornaments.  These  laws  were  however  ap- 
plauded  and  imitated  by  almost  all  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  but 
sadly  lamented  by  the  women,  who  spent  as  much  by  sending 
to  Flanders  and  Brabant  for  woven  striped  stuffs  at  any  ex- 
pense as  a  substitute  for  the  fancifiilly  cut,  slashed,  and  embroi- 
dered dresses  which  were  prohibited  at  Florence.  Still  Villani 
insists  on  the  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  citizens  by 
thus  checking  the  growii^  extravagance  of  their  women  in 
marriage  and  baptismal  feasts  ;  and  this  was  probably  its  most 
favoiuable  and  rational  point  of  view,  for  there  is  much  vraste  fd 
health  and  food  in  fine  cookery  and  sumptuous  £ire,  and  eom- 
paratively  little  employmentf. 

•  Corio,  P«ite  iv",  folio  266,  +  Tillmi,  Lib.  x.,  Ofi.  cL 
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Petrarch  in  on  irritable  letter  to  Boccaccio  written  after  Bome 
pasat^es  in  his  "AMca"  had  been  severely  handled  in  the 
Ut^rary  circles  of  Florence,  attacks  the  Florentines  for  their 
luxury.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  he  says,  who  waa 
well  acquainted  with  Italy  declared  that  all  intimacy  with 
Italians  should  be  aToided,  for  they  were  too  prying,  too  sharp- 
sighted  for  their  neighbours'  faults ;  too  prompt  to  pass  judg- 
ment; and  too  free  in  the  formaljon  of  their  opinion  without 
troublii^  themselves  about  its  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  this 
Petrarch  aaserts  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Florentines. 

"  More  soft,  more  efiemiuate  than  Sardanapalus,  in  their 
mode  of  living ;  they  are  more  rigid  and  severe  than  Cato  and 
Fabridus  in  their  censures.  Their  minds  are  more  subtle  than 
solid,  rather  crude  than  matured ;  envy  consumes  them,  and 
they  cannot  bear  to  bear  any  of  their  compatriots  praised,  they 
tahe  it  as  an  indirect  reproach  to  themselves  :  the  least  attempt 
to  enlighton  them  offends ;  anything  disljuguished  displeases. 
Tflie  a  proof  as  dear  as  day :  our  country  as  you  know  has 
been  always  agitated  by  frequent  and  sharp  wars :  having 
within  herself  able  generals  she  yet  has  always  affected  to  seek 
for  strangere,  choosing  rather  to  be  vanquished  under  foreign 
leaders  than  victorious  under  her  own  cDuntiymen  l  This  is 
an  odious  mode  of  thinking  which  our  feUow-ciUzens  do  not 
inherit  from  their  Roman  ancestors"*. 

The  invective  is  not  devoid  of  truth  ;  jealousy  though  much 
softened  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Florentine  character,  and  at 
that  period  it  was  infected  with  a  biting,  qoarse,  and  practical 
wit,  often  tinged  by  ill-nature  ;  very  spiteful ;  and  mixed  with 
a  strong  dash  of  knavery.  This  humour  pervaded  all  ranks, 
and  if  Sacchetti  may  be  truatod,  even  the  philosophic  Dante 
was  not  entirely  free  from  it:  a  cunning  scheme  to  mortify 
somebody  or  gain  something  generally  formed  its  essence,  and 
the  nmningled  pleasure  of  mirth  waa  rarely  the  single  motive 

■  Petnic^  Epiitl*  to  Booocdo,  Vide  De  Side,  tsL  iii..  Lib.  ^  p.  641. 
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of  its  conception.  Sacchetti'e  novela,  which  true  or  &]ae  &s 
personal  anecdotes,  are  at  least  a  portrait  of  erietii^  mannera, 
afford  numerous  examples  of  this  ;  and  in  tbeir  most  approved 
wits  and  humourists  little  is  oSered  but  a  compound  of  diitf 
swindling  and  knavish  dexterity,  with  an  utter  recklessness  of 
other  people's  feelings. 

The  filthy  indecency  of  these  novels  is  not  compensated  hj 
the  moral  which  Sacchetti  with  a  higher  tone  of  sentimeiit  so 
frequently  draws  from  them,  and  they  exhibit  a  coarseness  ot 
general  manners  that  would  now  be  disgusting  to  many  of  the 
lower  orders  of  civilised  nations.  The  Jews  about  this  period 
with  a  more  business-like  purpose,  traded  on  the  superstitious 
igDorance  and  vitiated  tastes  of  the  day,  and  hj  fostering  the 
vulgar  persuasion  of  their  magical  knowledge,  were  feared  and 
hated,  and  yet  everlastin^y  consulted  by  the  women  and  other 
credulous  members  of  Christianity,  especially  in  the  coontry, 
where  morals  hung  as  loosely  on  the  ^  as  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  capitals*. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  reduced  gentlemen  to  live  a 
good  deal  on  the  public,  not  as  in  oar  own  ag6  and  countiy.  1^ 
place  and  pension,  but  by  vulgar  highway  robbery  ;  and  many 
that  resided  in  dilapidated  country-houses  had  no  scruple  about 
administ«ring  to  their  necessides  by  plunder.  Nor  were  the 
richer  &milies,  when  tempted,  a  whit  more  nice  in  their  choice 
of  expedients  ;  on  the  contrary  greater  power  was  applied  with 
greater  effect  in  oppressing  poorer  neighbours  by  an  exercise 
of  unbounded  tyranny  of  which  both  popolani  and  nobles  were 
equally  guilty  ;  the  former  generally  with  impunity,  the  latter 
with  great  risk  of  punishment.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort  of 
misrule  may  be  cited  Sacchetti's  anecdote  of  one  of  the  Medici 
family,  then  rapidly  advancing  towards  supreme  authority,  who 
seized  on  the  vineyard  of  a  poor  neighbour  called  Cenni 
without  right  or  consdence,  and  the  latter  only  succeeded  in 

■  Fnn.  SudwtU,  Nonl.  153,  ITfi,  177,paMii». 
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obtaining  redress,  through  the  influence  ofFranceaco  de'Medioi 
chief  of  the  chm,  by  his  shrewd  wit  and  natural  sagacity,  when 
one  of  those  long  and  expensive  lawsuits  that  sometimes  lasted 
thir^  yeazB,  would  hare  totally  ruined  him*. 

Cenni  arrived  one  mormug  at  Florence  and  going  straight 
to  Francesco  de'  Medici  addressed  him  thus.  "  Messer  Fran- 
"  cescD,  I  come  before  Ood  and  before  you  to  beseech  you  for 
"  the  love  of  Christ  to  save  me  from  being  robbed,  if  I  am  not 
"  preordained  to  be  so.  One  of  your  kinsmen  wants  to  rob 
"  me  of  my  vineyard,  which  I  must  consider  as  lost  if  you  will 
"  not  assist  me.  Now  I  say  to  you  Messer  Francesco,  that  if 
"  he  be  predestined  to  have  it  why  let  him  have  it ;  and  I  will 
"  tell  you  why.  You  who  have  hved  so  long  must  know  that 
"  tliis  world  is  governed  by  fits  and  fashions ;  sometimes  we 
"  have  the  fit  of  small-pox ;  sometimes  of  pestilence ;  some- 
"  times  a  general  blight  of  the  harvests  ;  sometimes  a  fit  comes 
•'  over  the  land  which  in  a  twinkling  kills  many  people  ;  some- 
"  times  the  world  is  plagued  with  a  fit  of  never  doing  justice 
"  to  any  one ;  and  thus  we  have  a  fit  of  one  thing  and  then  of 
"  another ;  wherefore  to  come  back  to  the  question,  I  say  that 
"  against  such  inevitable  occurrences  there  is  no  protection. 
"  In  like  manner  what  I  am  come  to  beg  your  assistance  for 
"  through  the  love  of  God  is  just  this  :  that  if  the  fit  of  taking 
"  vineyards  is  come  on  the  earth  why  then  let  your  kinsman 
"  take  mine  and  God  prosper  him  ;  for  ag^nst  these  visitations 
"  I  neither  can  nor  will  attempt  to  struggle  :  but  if  this  fit  be 
"  not  now  come  on  the  world  then  I  humbly  beseech  you  that 
"  my  vineyard  may  be  spared  to  me."  "  My  good  man,"  an- 
swered Francesco,  "  be  you  assured  that  fit  or  no  fit  your  vine- 
"  yard  shall  not  be  taken  from  you."  So  saying  he  assembled 
some  of  the  chief  members  of  his  family,  made  Cenni  plead  his 
cause  again  before  tbem  and  afterwards  sent  orders  to  their 
kinsman,  who  had  already  taken  possession,  to  restore  the  dls- 
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puted  property-  It  is  quite  true  adds  Sacchetti  that  the  worid 
ia  governed  b;  fits,  except  only  the  fit  of  right  doing*.  Such 
however  was  republican  liberty,  and  no  nonder  that  the  power- 
ful citizens  were  so  enthusiastically  attached  to  it ;  for  they  not 
only  eiyoyed  their  proper  portion  but  appropriated  that  irf 
others  to  their  share. 

Florentine  society  at  this  epoch,  as  fer  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  materials  that  exist,  was  in  fact  a  mixture  of  great 
wealth  and  power  with  extensive  poverty  and  dependence :  and 
although  there  does  not  appear  except  on  the  estates  of  the 
ancient  nobles,  to  have  been  any  regular  feudal  service  yet  all 
the  great  popolani  who  possessed  landed  property  seem  to  have 
been  complete  lords  of  their  peaaantiy  either  from  hereditary 
descent,  purchased  rights  or  the  engagementeof  tbeculdralor; 
and  these  under  the  name  of  "  Fedeli  "  were  scarcely  more  than 
vassals  with  permanent  obligations  and  perhaps  similar  to  the 
Roman  clients ;  for  we  contiitually  read  of  their  bringing  their 
followers  into  Florence  during  public  disturbancee  either  to  aid 
a  Action  or  for  private  war.  Besides  these  followMS  and 
domestic  servants  there  are  indications  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  as  late  even  as  the  year  1417,  as  we  learn  from  Buo- 
naccorso  Pitti,  who  mentions  his  going  as  podesta  to  San 
Gimigoano  vrilh  twenty-eight  in  fiunily  including  two  slaves; 
but  when  at  private  lodgings  in  Pisa  his  establishment,  thou^ 
a  dtizen  of  high  rank,  was  only  two  men  and  one  woman- 
servant  besides  a  nurse  ;  and  the  rent  he  paid  for  a  furnished 
bouse,  which  he  occupied  only  two  months,  was  48  golden 
florins  ;  yet  outside  of  the  town  ho  was  lodged  doable  that  time 
for  90  florins  f . 

The  activity,  riches,  and  influence  of  Florentine  merchants, 
or  Lombards  as  lliey  were  usually  called  by  transalpine  nations, 
made  them  so  generally  necessary  that  they  everywhere 
acquired  a  rank  and  consequence  far  beyond  that  due  to  their 
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marcantile  ch&racter  alone.  A  Florentine  citizen  was  every- 
where conaidered  noble,  and  deemed  fit  company  for  princes 
at  the  veiy  moment  that  he  vas  in  the  full  pursuit  of  com- 
mercial bosinees:  some  were  treated  almost  as  eorereign 
princes,  especially  when  Uke  Donate  Acci^uoli  who  was 
banished  in  1896,  their  family  had  been  frequently  honoured 
by  the  dignity  of  anpreme  magistrate  and  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
a  powerful  station  in  those  proud  and  palmy  days  of  ecclesias- 
tical  authority.  One  of  Donato's  brothers  was  also  Duke  of 
Athens,  another  was  Archbishop  of  Patras;  besides  which 
several  members  of  his  &mily  enjoyed  stations  of  high  rank 
under  tlie  crown  of  Naples.  He  himself  had  filled  the  highest 
places  in  the  commonwealth ;  had  been  frequently  employed  as 
ambassador,  was  a  knight  of  tiie  Florentine  people,  senator  of 
Rome ;  and  possessed  two  feudal  baronies  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  name  was  therefore  known  and  respected  throu^- 
out  Christendom :  popes  wrote  to  inform  him  of  their  election 
and  continued  to  honour  him  even  while  in  exile ;  nor  did  any 
foreign  ambassador  arrive  at  Florence  while  he  was  in  power 
without  an  especial  comtaission  to  visit  Donato  Acci^uoli,  who 
was  invidiously  styled  by  his  enemies  the  Lord,  and  the  Doge 
of  Florence.  Yet  he  quietly  submitted  to  twenty  years  of  exile 
in  a  good  and  patriotic  cause  ! 

But  notwithstanding  these  high  distinctions  which  were 
more  or  less  open  to  every  Florentine  citisen,  there  seems  to 
have  been  none  of  the  superior  trades  and  few  of  the  others 
beneath  a  citizen's  attention,  even  in  the  highest  &milies  ;  their 
sons  were  early  placed  in  shops,  warehouses,  or  counting-houses  ; 
first  in  Florence;  then  abroad;  travelling  from  country  to  country 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  acquainted  with  all  the  world  *.  In 
these  excursions  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  merchant  to  unite 
gambling  with  trade;  and  we  accordin^y  see  Boonaccorso 
Pitti  while  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  sociabihty  with  the 
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whole  blood-ioyal  of  France,  pnrsuitig  hU  traffic  as  a  n 
utang  as  ambassador,  and  taking  a  commission  Jiom  one  Ber 
nardo  di  Cino  to  sell  or  gamble  a  large  amount  of  pearls  and 
other  jeweb  to  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  Count  of  Holland ;  ^riu 
howeTor  declined  both  propositions.  Nor  does  there  aj^xai 
to  have  been  an;  lack  of  martial  spirit  when  occasion  offered ; 
Bnonaccorso  displayed  much  in  resenting  a  private  insult  st 
plaj  &om  one  of  the  royal  family  of  France;  and  being  eagei 
for  military  glory  he  and  two  Italian  friends  joined  the  king's 
armament  against  England  in  1369,  with  thirty-six  hone 
entirely  at  their  own  expense  *. 

The  English  at  this  time  stood  high  in  the  world's  opimon 
as  a  military  nation,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Petrsrca  it  was  not  always  so :  it  will  perhaps  surprise  ou 
readers  to  learn  the  judgment  once  pronounced,  whether  tnu 
or  false,  on  their  fore&thers.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Piem 
le  Bercbeur  on  the  decay  of  France  and  Italy  the  poet  sajs, 
"  In  my  younger  days,"  (probably  durii^  the  wars  of  Bruce  and 
Edward  II.)  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  who  are  called 
English  were  the  most  cowardly  of  all  barbarians,  inferior  eTcn 
to  the  vile  Scots ;  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  military  con- 
dition of  France  was  most  flourishing:  at  present (1361)  ibt 
English  having  become  a  vrarlike  nation  have  subdued  the 
French  by  frequent  and  unexpected  victories:  in  ravaging 
France  with  fire  and  sword  they  have  reduced  that  kingdom 
to  such  a  state  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  it  in  my  late  joiu^ 
ney.  Will  you  leom  in  two  words  the  cause  of  this  alteration  ? 
Listen  to  Sallust :  he  says  that  fortune  changes  with  mBnueni 
and  that  empire  goes  from  bad  to  better.  Force,  spirit,  virtue, 
renown,  circulate  like  money  and  go  from  nation  to  nation- 
Benown  ever  empty  and  changeable  lias  one  thing  fixed  and 
certain :  she  always  follows  virtue  and  flies  vice,"  Amongst  the 
causes  of  French  and  Italian  decay  he  mentions  tho  relaxation 
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of  militaiy  discipline,  luxury  Bud  debauchery  as  morally  and 
physically  enerrating  to  man ;  a  want  of  emulation  in  the  ofl^»rs 
and  subordination  in  the  soldiers.  "When  you  enter  a  camp," 
he  continues,  "  you  believe  yourself  in  some  disreputable  place 
or  tavem.  They  do  not  get  drunk  on  every  sort  of  wine ;  they 
most  have  foretgo  wines ;  and  when  these  are  not  to  be  had 
they  complain  that  the  army  wonts  everything,  that  they  are 
dying  of  thirst  and  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  soldiers  desert. 
Mihtary  emulation  has  passed  from  the  use  of  srms  to  the 
bottle,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  a  question  about  what  weapons 
are  to  be  adopted  against  the  enemy  but  what  glasses  are  to  be 
placed  for  drinhing.  He  who  drinks  the  largest  bumpers,  who 
carries  off  most  wine,  is  regarded  as  the  victor  and  crowned  with 
laurel.  Seneca  foretold  the  day  when  drunkenness  would  be 
honoured,  and  drinking  deep  be  considered  a  virtue.  The  offi- 
cers far  firom  correcting  their  soldiers  show  them  the  example ! 
What  can  dntuken  men  perform  ?  They  st^nate  in  their  tents, 
snorii^,  sweating,  gambling,  eating ;  and  steeped  in  low  de- 
bauchery with  the  women  who  follow  their  camp.  When  in  the 
field  they  quit  their  ranks ;  know  not  their  leaders ;  obey 
nobody ;  and  wander  about  without  order  like  bees  which  have 
lost  their  hive.  Sluggards,  cowards,  ignorant,  boasters :  if  they 
take  up  arms,  if  they  mount  on  horseback,  it  is  not  to  serve 
their  prince  or  defend  their  countiy,  or  to  acquire  renown  ;  but 
for  interest,  for  vanity,  for  love  of  pleasure.  If  they  adorn 
tbemselvM  with  gold  it  is  to  please  their  mieticsses  and  enrich 
their  enemies  of  whom  they  are  the  prey"*. 

Such  was  Petrarca's  opinion  of  camp  discipline  and  morality 
in  1363 ;  but  things  wore  worse  at  court,  and  brought  down 
the  poet's  indignant  censure  both  in  prose  and  verse  although 
by  no  means  a  rigid  moralist  in  his  own  conduct.  His  favourite 
denomination  for  Avignon  was  the  "  Wutetn  Babylon ;"  and 
all,  he  asserts,  that  was  ever  said  of  the  two  Babylons  of 
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Aseyria  and  £g;^t ;  of  the  four  labjiindiB ;  of  Arenras,  or 
Tartans  ;  ytss  nothing  in  comp&riaon  to  that  bell.  "  Tbnre  bfl 
declares,  nas  to  be  seen  that  Kimrod,  powerfiil  on  earth ;  that 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  who  i&  attempting  to  scale  the 
heaTens  bj  tlie  eleratkm  of  lofty  towers* ;  that  Seminimia  with 
her  qmier;  that  Cambyses  more  Benseleaa  than  tlie  PeTsian  mad- 
man. There  are  to  be  aeen  the  inflewble  Miaoa;  Rha^amanthas ; 
CerbOTnB  who  deToors  all ;  Pasiphae  enamoured  of  a  bull ;  Ibe 
Minotaur,  of&prine  of  this  in&mosa  passion :  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  alsevhere  of  the  fii^lful,  dark,  and  eseciable  is  there 
aaaembled.  No  due  to  esca|)e  from  the  labyrinth ;  no 
D»dalue,  no  Aiiadse !  In  gold  abne  is  safety.  There  gM 
Kpptaaee  the  most  cruel  monsters,  softens  the  most  ferodoos 
hearts,  splite  rocks,  opens  exery  gate,  even  the  gates  of  heaven ; 
and  to  comprehend  all  in  a  word,  with  gold  alone  you  maypnr- 
chase  Jesus  Christ.  In  that  place  reign  the  sneceaBorH  of  • 
band  of  poor  fiehennen  that  have  forgotten  their  origin  :  thej 
move  in  gold  and  purple,  prood  of  the  spoils  of  princes  aad 
people.  Instead  of  the  uapret«nding  barks  in  whidi  they 
wrougbt  for  their  living  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth  th^  now  in- 
habit superb  palaces.  They  have  parchments  &om  which  [ueoeB 
of  lead  depend  that  serve  for  nets  to  entangle  (he  poor  dopes 
whom  they  scale  and  broil  to  appease  their  glid^tony."  After 
expatiating  awhile  in  this  gnise  he  exclaims.  "Here  rtdgn 
pride,  envy,  luxury  and  avarice  with  all  their  aits,  but  neither 
piety,  iaitb  nor  charity.  The  wickedest  prospers  beet ;  the  poor 
just  man  is  oppressed ;  the  villain  who  prodigally  distributes 
gold  is  raised  to  heaven ;  simplicity  passes  for  folly ;  wickedness 
is  called  wisdom :  Qod  is  despised ;  law  is  trampled  on  ;  Flatus 
woiahipped ;  good  men  are  derided,  and  things  arrived  at  such 
a  state  that  veiy  soon  there  wilt  be  none  of  them  left  to  deride. 
0  times !    0  manners  !"|    These  invectives,  many  of  which 
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were  boldlj  uttered,  did  not  any  more  than  ite  disgosdng  con- 
dition prerent  Fetnrca's  leaidenoe  in  Avignon,  and  this  con- 
dition, described  in  ^m  second  dialogue  with  Saint  Angus- 
tine,  seeing  that  it  {Mitlj  belongs  to  Italian  manners,  may  be 
shortly  noticed  as  a  curious  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis. 

Complaining  of  his  manner  of  life  at  Avignon,  even  before 
Lama's  death ;  he  sajs,  "  I  am  weary  of  it  beyond  all  expres- 
sion :  I  inhabit  a  dir^,  noisy  town  which  is  the  common  sink 
and  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  world :  eveiything  here 
di^nats  and  nauHeat«s :  it  is  an  assemblage  of  narrow  dirty 
streets  where  yon  cannot  move  a  step  without  eDCoant«nng 
fiuious  dogs,  atinMng  pigs,  carta  which  stun  you  with  their 
rattle ;  teams  of  four  horses  that  block  up  all  the  ways ;  deformed 
beggars  that  cannot  be  regarded  without  horror ;  strange  coun- 
tenances from  eveiynalion;  rich  insolence  drunk  with  pleasure 
and  debauchery,  and  a  licMitious  populace  in  everlasting  squab- 
bles. Is  it  possible  to  ecyoy  in  such  an  abode  any  portion  of 
that  tianquillity  so  necessaiy  to  the  Uuses  ?  For  myself  I  can- 
not bear  it."  * 

In  truth,  the  town  must  have  been  worthy  of  its  reverend 
inmates  when  even  the  presence  of  Laura  could  not  soften  its 
physical  features  nor  cast  a  veil  over  its  moral  deformitiea  in 
the  imE^nation  of  a  lover  who  might  be  supposed  blind  to  every 
dtst^reeable  object  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  her  influence. 
All  eotamporary  audiors  condemn  the  licentdousness  of  eccle- 
siastics in  these  times :  monks  of  different  orders  were  at  open 
war  with  each  other  and  not  always  without  bloodshed;  the 
convents  were  tainted  by  calumny  and  filled  with  oppression  ; 
and  lay  corruption  in  its  worst  form  was  fully  shared  by  every 
ecclesiastic  from  the  pontiff  downwards^  Notwithstandii^ 
this  disgraceful  conduct  of  churchmen,  the  pope's  injustice,  and 
their  own  bold  opposition  to  it;  the  Florentines  still  maintained 
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a  profound  reverence  for  eTeiTthuigeocleaiastical;  acoompanied 
by  atrong  saperstitioue  impressione  of  the  misforUines  that 
idmOBt  alirajB  seemed  to  follon  those  who  withstood  the  Ticar 
of  Cbiiet  even  in  the  iUegitiinat«  exercise  of  his  aathori^. 
OioTanni  Magalotti  one  of  the  most  daring,  ablest,  and  bonestest 
of  the  "  £iaHT  Saints"  died  during  the  interdict,  but  received 
all  the  comforta  of  religion  notwithstanding,  along  with  the 
honours  of  a  tomb  in  Santa  Croce  and  the  talismanic  word 
LiBBRTAs  inscribed  on  his  monument :  yet  the  saciil^e  of  that 
war  hung  heavy  on  the  pnblic  mind,  and  superstition  trembling^ 
observed  that  all  the  "  Eiqht  Saints  "  perished,  and  their  Uiai- 
lieB  became  extinct  or  dispersed  within  a  very  brief  period  after 
the  peace  of  ISTS"".  Nor  were  the  people  less  uneasy  under 
the  religious  privntJons  of  the  interdict ;  their  devotion  too  deep 
too  serious  for  this,  apprehended  a  diminution  of  religious  sen- 
timent from  long  interruption  of  religious  ceremonies  ;  a  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  and  a  consequent  relaxation  of  morally.  The 
clergy  were  therefore  compelled  to  resume  their  fimctions  as 
though  no  anathema  had  ever  been  pronounced,  it  was  declared 
of  more  importuice  to  nminmin  a  true  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
public  heart  than  bow  to  a  pope  who  professing  to  be  his  earthly 
vicar  neither  obeyed  his  precepts  nor  followed  his  example  t. 
But  long  ere  they  came  to  this  bold  resolution;  the  act  of  some 
of  their  abler  spirits ;  compunction  had  troubled  almost  every 
heart:  masses  of  penitent  citizens  of  all  d^rees ;  men,  women, 
and  children  assembled  daily  and  nightly,  praying  weeping  and 
singing  in  the  various  churches  with  bell,  book,  and  candle ; 
and  processioDBof  fifteen thousandatatime, not unaGcompanied 
by  relics  and  sacred  music,  and  attended  by  numerous  bands  of 
HagellantB  amounting  often  to  five  thousand  souls  of  every  rank 
in  the  commonwealth  !  A  hundred  times  as  many  in  this  way 
firequented  the  churches  as  were  ever  known  to  attend  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  many  young  and  rich  nobles  struck 
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mth  sudden  awe  were  disentitled  from  their  errors  and  assem- 
bling at  Fiesole  &sted,  distributed  alms,  prayed,  slept  on  straw 
or  the  bare  ground,  converted  others,  dressed  them  in  their  own 
rich  garments,  supplied  and  repaired  convents;  even  abandoned 
the  world  and  issuing  forth  in  numbers  begged  for  the  poorer 
class  of  religious  houses.  By  all  this  entLusiaem  they  were 
desirous  of  proving  that  although  their  intention  was  tn  conquer 
the  pope  they  were  still  most  devoted  servants  of  the  church 
itself*. 

Thus  even  when  excited  by  public  wrongs  the  zeal  of  Flo- 
rence was  reverential  and  profound,  but  blended  with  an 
intense  superstition  from  which  few  were  exempted :  at  one 
moment,  as  we  are  told  by  a  cotemporary ;  no  less  thau  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  were  to  be  seen  bowed  down  in  humble 
aubmisaion,  not  directl;  to  the  Almighty,  but  before  a  sacred 
exhibition  of  s^tly  relics  with  the  holy  portrait  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Fianeta  at  their  head ;  and  in  solemn  tones  of  deep 
contrition  imploring  her  intercession  to  protect  the  city  from 
impending  danger f.  The  sight  must  have  been  imposing; 
sincerity  is  always  so,  whether  in  the  mass  or  the  individual. 
Nor  was  supetstttion  confined  to  religion  :  the  almost  universal 
belief,  and  even  in  many  of  the  more  enlightened,  the  half  con- 
fidence in  judicial  astrology,  atill  pervaded  every  rank :  many 
of  the  sounder  intellects,  such  as  Sacchetti,  laughed  this  science 
to  scorn,  but  it  was  nevertheless  made  a  business  of  state 
policy ;  and  no  standard  was  delivered  to  the  general ;  no  in- 
cipient march  of  armies  suffered,  except  under  the  auspices  of 
astrological  calculations,  and  a  minute  adherence  to  the  sooth- 
sayer's commands.  The  most  triBing  accidents,  such  for  instance 
aa  that  of  a  high  wind  breaking  the  St^-ataff  of  the  gonfalon,  or 
a  fight  amongst  the  public  lions  ;  as  occurred  in  1391  with  the 
death  of  a  male  and  female ;  accidents  from  lightning ;  thunder 
in  an  unclouded  aky ;  or  any  other  unusual  occurrence,  were 
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sufficient  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  commnnitf ;  and  aii]r 
sinister  event  that  happened,  although  six  months  aftar,  con- 
firmed the  etrange  belief*.  Manj  of  the  lay  religious  com- 
panies were  formed  aboat  this  period,  and  the  desire  of  relics 
was  such,  that  the  widow  of  a  Florentine  merchant  who  bad 
stolen  some  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  was  ravaxded 
by  an  annuity  of  60  florins  for  presenting  them  to  the 
republic  f . 

This  deep  devotion  was  not  shared  by  every  other  Kalian 
community:  Padoa  and  Venice  are  especially  not«d  for  a 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  that  roused  the  anger  of  Pemra 
who  although  an  ecclesiastic  was  by  no  means  a  bigot^  and 
always  inclined  to  argue  philosophically.  He  however  asserted 
and  lamented  that  all  Italy  was  imbued  with  the  Ofoniona  of 
Aristotle,  but  more  profoundly  and  daugerooaly  by  tfaoae  of  his 
Arabian  commentator  Averroea  of  Cordova,  who  like  him  dMiied 
the  existsDce  of  Providence  and  the  creation  of  this  worid ; 
lauded  at  the  Bible,  derided  all  religion,  called  that  of  Hoses  a 
childish  superstition,  that  of  Mahomet  a  swinish  one,  but  Chiis- 
tjanily  the  most  absurd  asd  insensate  of  all,  for  its  God  waa  at 
the  same  lime  both  devoured  and  worshipped.  Petrarca  joined 
a  society  of  Uiese  free-thinkers  at  Venioe,  who  because  he 
ridiculed  their  philosophy  and  infidelity,  after  a  long  and 
formal  discussion  amon^t  themselves,  pronounoed  the  dmwnmg 
sentence  that  was  to  wither  all  his  laurels ;  namely,  that  be 
"  wat  a  iMUrmeatiing  man  witlunU  literature  J " !  The  intellec- 
tnal  liber^  of  the  flock  seems,  according  to  the  same  aulhoTi^. 
to  have  been  at  least  equalled  by  the  ignorance  of  some  of 
their  principal  pastora,  more  espedally  at  Av^uon  where  their 
influence  was  ae  unbounded  as  it  was  mischievous.  Some  of  the 
csrdinab  are  described  as  of  vety  limited  intellect,  incqnble 

■  8.    Anuninto,   Ub.  xt.,   p.  828;     Amminta,Ub.  ztL,  p,  839. 

Lib.  iTt.,  p.  849.  t  Oe  Sida,  toL  iiL,  Lib.  tI,  p|>.  6SS, 

t    CroaiOL  d'  Jncuto,  f.  211. —S.     SS6,  6fi9,  751,  760. 
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of  their  high  duties  and  moie  to  be  pitied  than  blamed ;  others 
more  enlightened,  were  burned  bw&j  by  paseions  and  self- 
interest  without  a  thou^t  for  (be  public  good,  but  a  luxurious 
affection  for  Fnmoe  and  hatred  of  Italy  that  influenced  all  their 
ooundls  and  kept  the  pontifical  court  in  the  trammels  of  that 
monarchj.  Some  were  so  ignorant  as  ta  believe  thst  the 
cihuTch  possessed  nothing  comparable  to  A'rignoD  and  its  neigh- 
bouriiood ;  tiiat  Italy  rested  on  the  world's  confines,  or  a  little 
beyond  them;  that  it  was  encompassed  by  an  unnavigable 
sea ;  that  to  pass  the  Alps  was  an  impossible  thing ;  and  all 
beyond  were  objects  of  danger  and  sus^ncion  even  to  the 
air,  the  water,  the  wine;  and  every  other  article  of  human 


Urban  T.  to  whom  Petrarch  addresses  this  remonstrance, 
bad  won  his  good  opinion  by  various  incipient  reforms ;  such 
aa  the  abolition,  or  rather  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, which  np  to  this  time  was  common  to  every  cardinal's 
palace,  witUn  the  precaocts  of  which  no  officer  of  jusdce  dared 
to  enter:  also  the  confining  of  ecclesiastics  to  one  benefice 
and  the  Tcfonnation  of  luzorious  habits  amongst  the  priest- 
hood, especially  in  their  dress.  "Who  can  calmly  behold," 
ha  exclaims,  "  the  fashion  of  homed  shoes ;  heads  decked  out 
with  wings ;  the  hair  ded  in  a  tail ;  men's  foreheads  covered 
wilh  those  pins  of  ivory  that  women  place  in  their  hur ; 
atomachB  compressed  by  springe,  (a  species  of  torment  suffered 
fd  old  by  the  mai^rs)?"  to  all  of  which,  more  particularly  in 
Italy,  he  urged  the  pope  to  extend  his  reforming  care'*. 

'Ifae  Florentines  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  their 
hatntnal  reverence  for  the  church  scrupled  not  to  levy  costn- 
faotions  on  it  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  except 
under  the  conviction  of  the  clei^'s  riches  being  more  abundant 
than  what  even  in  those  joyous  days  of  ecclesiastical  prosperity 
can  easily  be  conceived. 

■  Subtle  to  IMu  v.,  De  O-it,  Uk.  iL,  p.  675,  &c. 
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A  board  often  citizens  was  created  in  October  1378  for  ihe 
purpoBe  of  levying  contributions  on  tbe  ifhole  ] 
church  estabUshment  of  both  sexes,  to  assist  ii 
public  liberty ;  and  so  enei^etic  were  they  in  perfonning  this 
duty  that  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  ancient  chronicles  llie 
enormous  sum  of  1,000,000  of  golden  florins  nas  raised  in 
three  days ;  but  with  the  forced  sale  and  forced  purchase  erf 
many  eccledaBtioal  possessions*.  The  church  influence  as  we 
have  seen,  vas  aofficiently  powerfiil  to  prDcore  a  subsequent 
reimbureement  of  this  loss  as  the  ecclesiastics  had  before  d<me 
in  1307  on  account  of  the  gato-tolls  orGabelle  from  which  tbey 
claimed  exemption  in  common  vrith  great  lords,  prelates,  and 
foreign  ambassadors.  These  tolls  had  been  farmed  out  the  jear 
bE^reasalesa  expensive,  but  certainly  more  peinicioni,  method 
of  collection  than  that  by  government  ofGcere,  and  1600  lire 
virere  accordingly  repaid  annually  to  the  mendicant  friars. 
besides  nearly  three  times  that  amount  to  the  other  eacni 
orders  under  the  bishop's  sapehntendence  in  1368f. 

The  clergy  seldom  Bufiered  a  permanent  loss  ;  they  were  an 
immortal  body  whose  thoughts  and  efibrts  were  always  con- 
centrated on  one  object,  the  prosperity  of  their  corps ;  nor  are 
tbey  ever  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  annals  as  taking  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  tbe  relief  of  public  sufiering  during  the  nomer- 
ous  plagues  and  Amines  that  afflicted  those  times  and  marked 
their  uncertain,  improvident,  and  rigorous  character.  From 
1S3B  to  1330  all  Tuscany  and  most  of  Italy  were  stiudi  by 
one  of  these  visitations :  com  rose  from  seventeen  iddi  the 
bushel  to  twenty-eight ;  then  suddenly  to  thirty  ;  to  forty-two ; 
and  before  the  harvest  of  1339  to  a  golden  florin,  at  that  time 
equal  to  sixty-six  soldi  and  now  probably  to  above  twice  that 
sum  or  more  than  one  pound  storling^.     Com  in  &ct  bore  any 

•  Cronan  d'  Incerto,  p.  213.  gi»in8  w"  worth  3^  lire,  tod  totit:- 

i  Amminlo,  Ub.  xiii.,  pp.  653,  GG3.     iponded  to   13  lire,  6  hL  8  dm.  in 
i  In  13S0  the  gotdcn  florin  of  72    17e7i  wbich  vu  ilic  nluc  of  •  vx- 
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price  for  those  dut  could  pay ;  but  the  poor  starred :  Perugia, 
Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoia  and  many  other  places  unable  to  auatain 
the  pressure  droTe  out  their  poor,  while  Florence  not  only 
repudiated  this  cruelty  but  supported  the  greater  part  of  these 
outcasts  in  addition  to  her  own  suffering  population.  She 
imported  wheat  from  Sicily  to  the  port  of  Talamone  in  the 
Marenuna,  and  with  infinite  danger  and  expense  broi^ht  it 
safely  to  the  ctqntal ;  some  came  irom  Romagna  and  evea 
Arezzo,  and  thus  the  price  was  kept  down  to  half  a  florin  a 
bushel  in  the  market  but  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  barley. 

The  madneae  of  hunger  continued  so  rident  that  public 
ezecudonere  were  kept  constantly  attendii^  the  market  of 
Orto-aan-Michele,  with  the  block  and  axe,  to  chop  off  the  limbs 
of  disorderly  persons.  This  supply  cost  the  goTemment  60,000 
fiorins  in  two  yean,  and  would  ha*e  failed  in  it£  object  if  the 
sale  of  wheat  had  not  been  forbidden  in  the  market  and  ready- 
made  bread  funushed  instead,  on  account  of  the  govemment. 
This  was  sold  in  certain  (^pointed  places  at  the  rate  of  four 
danari  &r  six  ounces  of  mixed  bread,  and  succeeded  in  miti- 
gating the  popular  fiiry,  as  each  individual  could  now  purchase 
enough  to  avoid  starvation,  vriiereas  previously,  because  a 
bushel  was  the  smallest  quantity  sold,  and  the  daily  gains  of 
some  not  more  than  eight  or  twelve  danari  of  wages,  many 
were  totally  precluded  from  the  market.  In  consequence  of 
this  new  arrangement,  Viltani,  who  proposed  it  and  super- 
intended the  execution,  tells  us  that  the  popular  craving  was 
soon  in  some  measure  abated,  the  multitude  pacified,  and  the 
Bufiering  borne  with  comparative  equanimity,  while  the  rich 
strained  every  nerve  to  diminish  their  distress,  he  is  par- 
ticular in  its  narration  as  a  precedent  for  future  timea,  and 
then  gravely  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  whenever  the  planet 
Saturn  is  in  the  last  d^ree  of  Cancer  and  until  he  arrive  at 
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the  Lion's  belly,  famine  mil  be  in  the  land  of  Italy  and  esfie- 
dally  in  Florence,  therefore  it  may  be  partly  attributed  to  thd 
sign.  "  We  do  not  however  a^  that  this  is  necessarily  so,  in 
Ood  can  m^e  the  dear  cbec^  and  the  cheap  dear  acctutUng  ts 
hia  wiU,  and  through  the  merit  of  holy  penons  or  for  pnniBli' 
ment  of  sin :  but  humanly  speE^ing,  Saturn  according  to  poeti 
and  astrologers  is  the  god  of  labourers,  but  more  truly  does  ht 
carry  hia  influence  to  the  working  and  somng  of  the  groond ; 
and  whm  he  ia  found  in  adverse  and  oontraiy  aigns  and 
housea,  like  Cancer ;  and  still  more  in  Leo,  his  infloenee  on  the 
earth  is  diminiahed  because  he  himself  is  naturally  steiilfl  and 
the  sign  of  Leo  is  sterile,  so  that  he  producea  deamees  and  ste- 
rility, not  abundance  and  fiiiitfidnesa.  And  all  this  I  ban 
found  from  experience  in  times  pest ;  and  for  those  who  under 
stand  such  things  it  is  euoi^  to  say  that  thus  it  happened  in 
these  particular  periods  which  are  every  thirty  years  ;  and 
sometimes  in  his  quarters,  according  to  the  coi^unction  of  good 
or  evil  planets  "*. 

The  market  scenes  during  these  iamines  were  deplorable ; 
men  and  women  trampled  in  the  crowd,  others  strug^ing  for 
precedence;  children,  driven  away  for  their  own  safety,  filled 
the  town  with  their  cries ;  purses  snatched  or  stolen ;  and  the 
loseiB  heating  their  breasts  and  crying  out  in  all  the  madnesB 
of  despair,  others  retuming  home  disconsolate  wHhont  pans 
or  food;  the  constables  driving  people  back  without  mouy, 
supported  by  the  Podestik  and  his  armed  attendants ;  the  block, 
the  axe,  and  the  executioner,  in  grim  array,  and  bmioe  over- 
coming this  and  every  other  appreheiuion.  The  com  markai 
was  opened  eveiy  day  except  holidays  at  Orto«an-Michele  with 
considerable  solemnity :  in  the  morning  all  the  "  Officen  o^ 
Abwidane*,"  a  court  of  high  dignity  and  authority  at  FloranM 
made  their  appearance  there,  and  after  examining  the  guaati^ 
and  quality  of  provisions  seated  themselves  on  an  elevated 

■KaodkifCueiliiieDoTEmadiFiraiaa.— O.  T!Uuu,!ib.z.,c>p.  118. 
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bench  near  one  of  tlie  pilasters  of  the  nuiket-house  and  bood 
afterwards  the  retail  businees  was  conunencad  by  com-dealerB 
who  eold  in  small  quantitiee  accordii^  to  the  "  Mina  "  or  half 
boahel;  the  "Quarto"  or  half  Mtna;  and  the  half  Quarto. 
The  Staio  which  is  now  considerably  less  than  an  Ei^lish 
bushel  Taried  at  difTerent  periods  of  Florantjne  history  as  ve 
learu  from  Dante  and  others,  and  was  sometimes  heaped  up, 
sometimes  only  full  measure*.  Wheat  in  the  Florentine 
market  was  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  "  CalvtUo  "  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  ancient  "  CarveOino  "  of  the  Pison  market 
which  consisted  of  those  grains  too  large  to  pass  through  a 
certain  sized  sieve  and  therefore  bearing  a  higher  price.  The 
second  was  Sicilian  wheat  and  bore  the  second  price :  the  third 
was  tlie  "  Onmo  ComunaU  "  or  common  Florentine  wheat  of 
the  last  harreet,  sometiraes  called  "  Orano  QmtiU,"  which  in 
times  of  scarcity  was  mixed  with  barley  and  other  grain  and 
then  of  course  bore  an  inferior  value:  the  fotuHi  kind  was 
denominated  "  Orano  Orouo "  or  coarse  wheat  and  bore  the 
lowest  price.  These  four  sorts  of  wheat  were  exposed  for  sale 
in  certain  rush  or  wooden  vessels  called  "  Bigonce  "  of  various 
dimensions,  but  generally  holding  from  seven  to  eight  boahels ; 
of  which  three  hmidred  might  be  seen  in  the  market  during 
favourable  seasons,  principfdly  of  foreign  grain,  for  tiie  Flo- 
rentine district  was  not  supposed  in  those  days  to  aven^ 
more  than  five  months'  consumption,  although  it  had  been 
known  to  produce  enough  for  two  years.  The  prices  t^  these 
wbeate  ware  in  the  ratio  ot  30,  39,  S8,  and  37,  when  the  beat 
oats  VMre  18i  soldi  the  bushel ;  but  an  attempt  to  Umit  the 
market  price  soon  deprived  it  of  any  supply,  the  com-dealeis 
preferring  the  risk  of  a  secret  sale  in  their  bouses  at  more 
than  the  legal  value.  This  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  government,  as  a  general  license  was  finally  issued 

— Boiikiai,  Vocori  di  Firanze, 
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by  prockmatjon  for  the  makiiig  aod  Bale  of  bread  witbom 
reference  to  price,  weigbt,  or  size ;  and  in  a  vei;  short  time 
the  public  oveiiB  were  nearly  abandoned,  better  bread  bong 
sold  privately  at  a  lower  price ;  ao  sure  is  it  that  privftte  Deces- 
sitf  and  energy,  if  left  free,  are  the  best  purreyots,  no  matter 
how  numerous  the  population ;  for  numbera  only  multiply 
those  minato  cbatmels  and  resources  irtiicb  like  the  capillary 
syetem  in  human  bodies,  nmintjiiii  and  nourieh  existence*:. 
Besides  the  combination  of  mischief  and  inutilitf  which  is  snie 
to  proceed  from  the  interference  of  goTemment  in  the  victoal- 
ling  trade  of  a  settled  community,  it  proved  a  heavy  item  ttf 
public  expense  to  Florence  which  fell  ultimately  on  the  people 
in  the  guise  of  taxation.  We  have  an  interesting  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  repubUc  &om  1336  to  1338, 
during  the  costly  war  with  Mastino  della  Scala  when  Areno 
and  its  contado,  Pistoia,  Colle,  and  eighteen  walled  towns  in 
the  Iiucchese  dominions  were  ruled  by  the  Florentines, 
besides  forty-six  in  their  own  territory,  without  counting  those 
belonging  to  private  citizens  and  8  vast  number  of  open  towns 
and  villagsB.  , 

Little  revenue  accrued  from  the  assessed  taxation  of  Flo- 
rence ;  her  great  income  arose  from  duties  on  provisions  and 
merchaudiso  at  the  city  gates  with  various  duties  under  the 
general  name  of  "  QdbeUe ;"  and  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
by  loans  and  imposts  on  merchants  and  other  optilent  citizens 
with  assignments  on  the  gabelle,  which  latter  amounted  to 
near  300,000  golden  florins;  an  immense  revenue  in  those 
days,  and  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Naples,  Sicily,  or 
Aragont.  The  ordinary  charges  independent  of  soldiers'  pay, 
which  ceased  almost  instantaneously  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
war  or  at  &  truce  and  formed  nearly  the  sole  advantage  of  em- 
ploying mercenaries ;  amounted  to  less  than  40,000  florins  or 
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only  a  little  more  than  oue-eigbtb  of  the  revenue.  On  which 
Villani  honestly  exclaims,  ''  0  Blorentines  what  bad  and  wicked 
"  providence  b  it  to  increase  the  public  revenue  with  the  sub- 
"  stance  and  poverty  of  the  citizens  by  forced  taxes,  in  order 
"  to  support  foolish  enterprises !  Know  you  not  that  where 
"  the  sea  is  wide,  great  are  the  tempests  ;  and  that  witli  aug- 
"  mented  revenues  come  evil  expenses  ?  Temper,  my  dearest 
"  bret^ven,  your  inordinate  desires  and  please  God;  and 
*'  oppress  not  an  innocent  people  "*. 

Giovanni  Villani's  detailed  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenses  of  Florence  is  also  given  with  some  variations  by  the 
Fra  Ildefonso  di  San  Luigi.in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "Bdizie 
degli  ErudUi  Toteani  "  amongst  the  "  Monummti  "  to  Stefani's 
History,  taken  from  some  manuscript  memoirs  of  Elorentiae 
Histoty  in  the  library  of  San  Paulino,  which  interesting  docu- 
ments will  not  be  misplaced  in  this  chapter.  Villani's  account 
is  here  given  (with  occasional  additions  from  the  former)  because 
he  assures  us  that  it  was  copied  by  bimseU  out  of  the  public 
books,  the  income  being  counted  in  golden  florins  of  seventy-two 
grains  of  gold  each,  at  twenty-four  carats. 


of  the  FLORsntlNE  Kefublic  fi 


"  Gtlietle  "  or  exit  ind  entrance  tolls  at  the  Gates  of  Florence 
on  TictmJB,  mercluuidin,  and  other  comJlioilitieB.  Fumed 
uumaUyat     .......     90,200 

Olbella,  or  dutj  OD  the  ret^em  of  wine  equal  to  nne-tliird  of 
Ibe  valne  ........     G8,3D0 

"  iMimo  "  or  tax  on  rati  property  in  the  contado  .     30,100 

Cany  forward 178,600 

•  Gio.  Vill.iii,  Uh.  X).,  cap.  icii. 
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Brongbt  formrd    .        ■        ■        •        •        .     .  1 
G*belU   OB  mU,  wfaioh  wm  sold  at  40  aoldi  »  Btaio  to  the 
ddxens,  ud  mt  hilf  that  prioe  to  lh«  rural  popnlataon 

Tben  fonr  OabdU  were  ^ipnqnialed  t 
war  against  Maslitio  de  la  Scala,  and  a 


The  rents  of  exiles'  and  < 

Gabella  on  lendeni  andu 
Charge  on  certun  ooiinby  gentlemen  called  Nobili  del  Contedo 
Gabella  or  duty  on  cantraets,  mortgages,  &c. 
in  an  beaett  for  daughter  in  the  dty 
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Do. 


do. 


do. 


n  letting  of  lodgings,  honae*,  &a. 
Do.    on  floor  and  gnnding  millB  .  , 

\   appointed  to   hi^  oSoaa  atowd. 


Profits  on  gdd  onnage,  all  expensea  pud,  came  to 

Do.   on  the  smaller  money 
Rente  of  public  [^oper^,  tolla  on  ferry-boats,  &o. 


Do.    on  the  stamps  of  wng^ts  and  t 
between  private  citiaenB 

Do.    on  tho  sweepings  of  tlie  com  market  of  Orto  Sa 
Micbele,  and  the  hire  of  tugonoe  or  con-tobs 

Do.    on  country  lodgings  .... 

Do.    on  eoonti^  markets       .... 
Realisation  of  iiiKe  and  penalties,  which  generally  amonnt  t< 

a  great  d«*l  more  than     ..... 
Payments  in  lien  of  mjlitaiy  aarriee  both  hone  and  foot,  nc 

coou^g  those  in  Lomtiardj 
Gabella  OB  Uw  pordwe  and  projeetioiu  of  shops 

Do.    on  the  p«en-grocen  of  Florence 

Do.    on  licences  to  carry  arms  at  20  soldi  a  head 
Rent  of  prisons  or  prisoneiB  ( !) 

The  Gabella  on  police  mcsBengera    .... 
Do.        on  the  timber  mfEs  floated  i^  Ilu  Amo     . 

Cury  forward         ..... 
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Brought  fbrwtrd 30£,7fia 

GdidUofthein^MetonofieearitleagiTeiitogoTermneiit  290 

Do.    cm  the  Ibea  of  tbe  eonmla  of  tnd«a,  govenunonf  a  ihue  300 

Do.    on  tbe  asanUj  poneauoiu  of  citizens*. 
Gabellk  on  fluting  irithont  wo^Mma  (boxing)  *. 

Do.    on  thoaa  who  have  natom  bouse,  only  a  conntry  reai> 


Do. 


IB  the  nwrked  itenw    ,      .    307,000 


Tbe  nlary  of  the  podcsU  uiil  hii  mite,  yokriy 

Do.       of  the  captain  of  the  people,  and  his  officer*  attend- 

Do.       of  the  exacator  of  the  ordinances  of  juatice  a 
tbe  great  with  hit  officem  and  attendanta 
Salary  of  the  conwjmtor  of  the  people,  and  orer  the  ratored 

exilea  with  fif^  caTalry  and  one  hniMlred  infimtiy,  a  temporary 

•od  extraordinary  office  eoon  abdiibed 
Tbe  jodgBof  appalaon  therigbtaof  the  atate 
The  officer  executing  tbe  aunptoary  1a«B,&.c 
The  anpennlendent  of  tbe  lokriiet  of  Orto-San-Micbele  and  the 

Fiaza  ddla  Badia  ..... 
The  saperintaident  of  iddier*'  pay  and  their  meeaengers 
The  ofBeera,  notaries,  and  attendanta  aaperintending  the  defects 

of  BoldiecB  ;  i.  t.,  the  ml  nnniber  gn  serrice 
Tbe  pablic  treasurers,  thcdr  officers,  notaries,  monks,  &c 

hkTB  charge  of  tbe  public  acte 
Tbe  officais  in  ehai;ge  of  tbe  rents  of  pubhc  domaina 
Julors  and  prison  guards    .... 
Tbe  table  of  the  priras  and  their  ofBcers  and  suite 

Canj  tbrword  .... 


1£,240 
S830 

4900 


milted.    Thoie  pTcn  amooot  to 
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lite 

Bronj^l  fgiwud 62,710 

Salary  of  the  Eerrante  and  other  public  attenduta  of  the  palace 
inolading  the  two  tower-keepers  of  the  priora'  palace  and  that 

Dfthepodest4                                                            ...  550 

The  BeigDoiy's  gurd,  a  captain  aod  aity  foot  Mldiers  5200 

The  nolar}'  of  the  refonnations  and  his  aMiatant                        .  *SS) 

The  diancelloT  or  ■ecrelaTy  of  the  eonununity  and  nrwintinf  450 

To  keep  of  lions  ;  torches  ;  candlaa  and  feeta  lighta  for  piiors   ■  2*00 

The  registering  notary  of  the  public  palace  .            .           .      .  100 
llie  polioe  and  mesgengers  of  the  priors             .            .            .1 500 
The  public  trumpeteis  ;  six  public  criers  or  heralds ;  kettle- 
dmmmen,  aonDdras  of  the  Sveglia  (an  andent  wind  instra- 
ment  now  gone  by)  bagpipers,  flutes,  and  little  tnm^ieta ;  in 

all  ten,  with  silver  tnunpets    .....  1000 

Alms  to  religions  mendicants  and  hoepitalH  .                        .      .  2000 
Six  hundred  city  night  goards     .                                                       .1 0,800 
The  PiJio  or  priie  of  silk  or  Telret  cloth  for  the  races  on  Saint 
John's  day,and  those  ofclothfor  the  festivala  of  Saint  Banoaby 

and  Santa  Reparata  310 

Public  measengra*  and  a|a«e  employed  abroad  .  1300 

Ambassadors'  salaries  16,500 

GoremoTS  and  guarda  of  fortresses         ....  12,400 
For  supplying  the  public  armoury  with  crossbows,  arrom,  and 

large  shields  (PaJtvn)             .....  4650 

Sum  total  in  florins  of  3  liri  2  soldi  each  39,103^  florins, 
when  money  was  cert^nly  more  thw  twice  its  presait 
valne        ......        Lire  121,220 

This  is  independeDt  of  the  military  eetablishment,  which  of 
courea  Tuied  according  to  circumstaEcea  :  but  it  was  generellj 
averaged  in  ordinary  times  at  from  seven  hmidred  to  a  thousand 
horse  and  as  many  footmen.  Neither  is  the  expense  of  nalla, 
bridges  or  other  public  works  of  an  estraordinaiy  mttnre  ia- 
daded  in  the  account  *. 
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It  will  be  s«en  that  none  of  the  great  officers  of  abtta  nilhin 
the  city,  flicept  foragners,  received  any  sokrieB,  and  jet  the 
struggles  for  office  were  fierce  and  blood;,  for  power  is  a 
Stroogar  Btimulaut  tlum  richea  U>  the  ambitious  mind  and 
the  notioii  of  unpaid  public  duties  in  a  large  community  ia 
perhaps  more  theoretkall;  beautiful  Uian  practically  correct. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  public  administratbn  of  Florence  was 
maintained  in  greater  pnrity  or  efficient^  uuder  thia  seemingly 
diainterested  practice  ;  that  there  was  leas  peculation,  nepotism, 
partiality,  or.vengeaiicermorerigorouB  justice,  or  security  from 
private  or  public  oppression ;  wiser  counsels,  calmer  delibera- 
tioua,  greater  economy,  or  more  lasting  tranquillity.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  struggle  for  salaried  offices  and  govern- 
menta  without  the  walls  was  less  general,  or  Tiolent,or  more 
patriotic  or  disinlereatAd  than  in  other  places ;  some  offices 
seem  indeed  to  have  lost  the  assistance  of  efficient  men  from 
fear  of  the  attendant  expense,  and  it  was  at  one  time  difficult 
to  procure  ambassadors  for  the  public  service  until  the  salary 
was  raised  and  a  coendve  law  promulgated  on  the  subject 

Sismondi  asserts  with  a  friendly  leaning  towards  the  Flo- 
rentine government ;  that  in  republics  the  honour  of  govern- 
ing is  sufficient  recompense  for  the  trouble,  and  when  good 
reputation  is  the  sole  remuneration  of  magistrates  none  of  them 
will  be  neghgent  in  attempting  to  acquire  it :  if  on  the  contrary 
they  are  paid,  their  principal  end  is  accomplished  and  their 
labour  is  not  fruitless  for  themselves,  although  they  may  not 
have  deserved  dtber  the  people's  love  or  the  respect  o(  posterity. 
This  is  the  very  poetiy  of  human  government ;  for  when  was 
the  disinterested  love  of  honest  fame  ever  willingly  accepted 
as  the  toU  remuneration  of  magistrates,  or  generally  felt  as  the 
o«%  incentive  to  public  office  ?  Have  not  diose  higher  spirits 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  such  feelings  have  actuated  and  who 
form  exceptions  to  the  rule,  been  singled  out  from  the  crowd 
and  sent  down  to  posterity  as  bright  and  extraordinaiy  eurniples 
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of  private  virtue  and  public  patriotlBm  ?  And  if  good  r 
be  a  powerful  excitement  to  officii]  viitae,  why  should  ita  infln- 
ence  wither  under  the  comfortable  warmth  of  an  boneet  remo- 
nenitioD  ?  Would  not  a  man  of  integrity  rather  doable  his 
exertion  in  the  public  service,  if  his  mind  were  ^  ease  about 
the  private  necessities  and  future  provision  of  his  &milj  ? 

The  general  state  of  Florence  at  this  period  presenta  a 
picture  of  glowing  prosperity ;  but  the  city  alone  waa  "  tie 
»taU,"  to  which  everything  external  beyond  die  contado 
administered,  and  was  almost  sacrificed.  There  were  tweatf- 
flve  thousand  males  from  fifteen  to  seventy  able  to  bear  arms 
as  national  militia,  and  all  citizens ;  this  necessarily  exduded  a 
multitude  of  the  mere  people  who  were  uot  freemen.  Amongst 
the  former  were  fifteen  hundred  noble  and  powerful  citizens 
who  under  the  general  title  of  "OVanift"  became  sulgect  to  tbe 
ordinances  of  justice.  There  vrere  seventy-five  Cataii^ri  di 
Corredo,  or  belted  knighte  :  a  great  diminution  from  the  older 
days  of  aristocradc  rule  when  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  enjoyed  that  high  distinctJon.  Bat  when  democracy  gained 
the  ascendant  ite  antagonist  order  fdl  so  considerably  in  power 
and  dignity  that  comparatively  few  of  them  coveted  this  dis- 
tinguished honour.  It  was  supposed  by  Villani  that  Florence 
contained  ninety-four  thousand  inhabitents,  of  which  fifteen 
hundred  were  soldiers  and  foreigners  in  transit,  and  ocdn- 
aive  of  religious  orders.  He  makes  this  estimate  imm  the 
quantity  of  bread  necessary  to  suf^ly  the  city ;  a  very  inac- 
curate measure  between  the  unequal  portions  of  rich  and  poor, 
between  waste  and  economy,  want  and  superfluity ;  and  nnless 
he,  as  is  probable,  excluded  the  suburbs  which  were  large  and 
populous,  is  far  below  the  marii  for  we  are  assured  by  Boc- 
caccio that  one  hundred  thousand  people  died  of  the  plague 
alone  in  1348  without  counting  the  previous  thinning  out  by 
famine  and  yet  tbe  city  was  not  completely  depopulated. 
Sismondi  is  prob^ly  more  accurate  in  estimating  the  popnia- 
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tion  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoosand  ;  and  eighty  thousand  able 
to  carry  arms  in  the  coutado  and  district.  The  latter  ie  per- 
haps imder  the  mark  if  Goro  Dati  cati  be  believed,  for  he 
asserts  that  a  furce  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia  could  be 
assembled  on  any  point  within  the  state  at  three  days'  notice 
in  1893,  and  that  eighty  thousand  nere  actually  mwched  on 
Arezzo,  as  we  have  seen,  to  secure  its  evacuation  by  the  Sire 
de  Coucy.  It  whs  found  by  the  black  and  white  beans  kept  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  as  respective  registers  of  male  and 
female  baptisms,  that  the  yearly  avenge  was  from  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  ux  thousand,  there  being  generally  from 
three  to  five  hundred  more  males  than  females. 

There  were  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  children  of  both  sexes 
learning  to  read :  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  studying 
arithmetic  in  six  schools ;  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  at 
grammar  and  logic  in  four  great  seminaries. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  t«n  churches  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  including  those  of  the  regular  orders,  and  comprising 
fif^-seven  parishes :  five  abbeys  ;  two  priories  containing  eighty 
monks ;  twenty-four  female  convents  with  about  five  hundred 
nuns :  ten  different  orders  of  friars :  thirty  hospitals  with  a 
thousand  beds  for  the  poor  and  infirm ;  (a  fine  feature  of  the 
national  character) ;  and  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  priestly  chaplains. 

The  workshops  of  the  wool-trade  amounted  to  more  thaxi 
two  hundred,  and  from  seventy  to  eigh^  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth  were  annually  mannfactured,  to  the  value  of  1,300,000 
florins,  one-third  of  which  remained  in  Florence  as  remunera- 
tion for  the  labour  of  tbir^  thousand  workmen  employed  in 
this  trade,  independent  of  masters'  profits.  Thirty  years  before, 
there  were  three  hundred  workshops  belonging  to  this  trade  and 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  were  annually 
manufactured,  but  of  a  coarser  quality  and  only  half  the  value ; 
because  at  that  time  no  Enghsh  wool  vras  used  nor  did  the 
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manufactarere  know  how  to  worii  it  in  die  aldlfbl  ynj  wfaiit 
was  anbsequeDtly  adopted.  The  w&rehooses  of  the  "  CoinMifii* 
or  trade  im  tnnaalpine  fabrics  amounted  to  twenty,  which  im- 
ported more  than  ten  thousand  pieces  valned  at  300,000  flonia 
for  the  exclusiTe  demand  of  the  inhabitanta  besides  whaA  wen 
exported.  There  were  eighty  bankers ;  and  from  SCiO.OOO  to 
400,000  golden  florins  of  seveaty-two  grains  weight,  and  fine- 
ness of  twenty-fbor  carats,  annually  issaed  from  the  mint,  tai 
about  twenty  thoasssd  pounds  weight  of  smaller  ntoney. 

The  college  of  Judges  was  composed  of  eigh^  members ;  the 
notaries  of  six  hundred ;  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  sixtf; 
the  apothecaries'  shops  amounted  to  a  hundred.  Merchant* 
and  mercers  abounded;  the  vahous  branches  of  shoenuiking 
were  innumerable ;  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  various  otbtf 
trades  the  number  was  veiy  large ;  uid  above  three  hundred 
citizens  were  employed  out  of  Florence  in  foreign  negotiatJan. 
A  hundred  and  forty-six  ovens  supphed  the  comnnuu^,  and 
it  was  found  from  the  duties  collected  on  grinding  and  oiaa 
that  the  daily  consumption  of  Florence  within  the  walls  was  > 
hundred  and  forty  "moggia"  of  wheat  equal  to  eight  saeb 
of  three  Staia  or  Florentine  bushels  each ;  but  most  of  tbt 
rich,  noble,  and  subatantial  citizens  with  their  families  remained 
at  least  four  months  of  the  year  at  their  country  houses,  li 
1S80  the  weekly  supply  of  wheat  was  only  eight  hundred  "  mef 
gia : "  a  proof  of  subsequently  increasing  population  if  not  pros- 
perity. Of  wine,  fifty  five  thousand  Cogna  of  ten  barrels  eadi, 
and  in  abundant  seasons  sixt^-five  thousand  were  annually  coo- 
sumed  within  the  walls :  four  thousand  cslves  and  oxen  wen 
brought  to  the  shambles ;  sixty  thousand  sheep;  twenty  thoo- 
sand  goats ;  thirty  thousand  pigs  which  were  fattened  up  to  ■ 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  to  three  hundred  weight,  and  pud 
two  Lire  of  Gabella.  Curing  the  month  of  July  ^ere  entered 
by  the  gate  of  Son  Friono  alone  four  thousand  loads  of  water 
and  musk  melons  for  puhhc  use.     In  these  times  also,  saya 
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VillBni,  the  followii^  foreign  officers  admioiatered  joBtdce  in 
Floreoce,  each  with  the  power  of  tortore.  Namely  the 
"Podesti;"  the  "Obtain  of  the  People;"  the  "Defender 
of  the  People  and  the  Trades ; "  the  "  Executor  of  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Justice,"  and  the  "  Captsin  of  the  Guard  or  Con- 
serrat^r  of  the  people  "  who  had  more  authority  than  the 
others ;  but  all  could  inflict  personal  punishment.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  Judge  of  Bights  and  Appeals ;  the  Judge 
of  the  Gabelle ;  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Court  of  Female 
Ornaments;  the  head  officer  in  the  Commercial  Court;  the 
Director  of  the  Wool-ti&de ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Officers ;  the 
two  Bishops'  Courts  of  Florence  and  Fiesole,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  all  showing  what  a  vast  quanti^  of  executive  and  judicial 
power  was  in  the  hands  <^  foreigners,  who  if  free  from  local 
partiaUtj  were  also  free  from  local  shame  and  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  local  authority. 

Florence  was  at  this  period  well  studded  with  handsome 
dwellings;  the  citizeiu  were  continually  building,  repairing, 
altering,  and  embelUshing  their  houses ;  adding  CToiy  day  to 
their  ease  and  comforts,  and  introducing  improvements  from 
foreign  nations.  Sacred  architecture  of  every  kind  partook  of 
this  taste ;  and  tliere  was  no  popular  citizen  or  nobleman  but 
either  had  built  or  was  building  fine  countiy  palaces  and  villas, 
iax  exceeding  their  city  reddence  in  size  and  magnificence ;  so 
that  many  were  accounted  crazy  for  their  extravagance, 

"And  BO  magnificent  was  the  sight,"  says  Villani,  "that 
strangers  unused  to  Florence  on  coming  from  abroad  when 
they  beheld  the  vast  assemblage  of  rich  buildings  and  beautiful 
palaces  with  which  the  country  was  so  thickly  studded  for  three 
nules  round  the  ramparts,  believed  that  all  was  city  like  those 
within  the  Roman  walls ;  and  this  was  independent  of  the  rich 
palaces,  towers,  courts  and  walled  gardens  at  a  greater  distance, 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  denominated  castles.  In 
short,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  circuit  of 
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six  miles  round  the  toim  there  are  rich  and  coble  dwellings 
enough  to  make  two  cities  like  Florence"*.  And  Aiiosto 
seems  to  have  caught  the  same  idea  when  he  exclaim^ 

"  A  TedoT  pien  dl  tante  ville  i  colli, 

Pu  difl  1  Eenwi  ye  le  gonnogli  comv 
VennenB  gennogliii  luol,  'e  Bmpolli : 

Fouer  raawlti  i  tiioi  Paluzi  spani 
Nod  ti  Buiaa  dii  fiangglir  dns  Rome  "  f. 

This  growing  taste  for  buildii^  although  a  natural  coDseqoeoce 
of  commercial  prosperity  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  re- 
peated action  of  sumptuaiy  laws,  which  in  restricting  persona} 
expense  and  sensual  gratification  gave  a  new  direction  and 
more  intellectual  character  to  taste.  By  forcing  the  opulent 
into  a  nobler  line  of  expenditure,  that  surplus  riches  which  by 
us  is  generally  dissipated  in  ostentatious,  cumbrous,  and  yet 
ephemeral  amusements,  was  by  them  more  commonly  employed 
to  encourage  the  fine  arts.  And  as  amongst  these  architecture 
is  that  which  presents  itself  most  freqnenOy  and  majestically 
to  genera]  observation ;  in  which  artisans  of  evety  rank  and 
genius  are  employed  and  therefore  moro  or  less  judges  of  its 
excellence;  which  is  soonest  felt  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended BB  an  index  of  safety  ease  and  comfort,  as  well  as  a 
pleasing  union  of  strength,  symmetty,  and  utility;  it  would 
naturally  become  an  early  and  favoured  art  even  without  any 
warlike  necessi^,  by  a  people  such  as  the  Florentines.  It 
would  moreover  as  it  were,  demand  the  kindred  aid  of  both 
painting  and  sculpture  which  with  magic  touch  enhance  those 

•  0.  Vniuii,  lih.  li.,    cap.  xdv. — Delizis  d^li  Eniditi  TiAcuii,  vol  xiL, 

MoDumBnti. 

t  Wliile  guing  on  thy  rilla-atndded  hilli 

'Twonld  seem  ti  tbongh  ilie  eanh  grew  («kc«t 

Aa  the  it  wodI  by  niture  lo  bring  forth 

Young  ihooU,  ind  le»fy  planU,  ud  flowery  eliniba : 

And  if  iriihiD  one  mil  and  lingle  name 

Could  be  CDllecl«d  ill  tby  tatienA  hiSt, 

Two  Romee  muld  Kaicely  foim  thy  {lanllel. 
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beauties  that  Boften  its  rigid  inatbematical  character  and  give 
to  it  a  cooBpicuous  station  in  the  march  of  human  reGue- 
ment.  Hence  probably  tlieir  triple  union,  often  accompanied 
by  poetry,  in  most  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centnriee:  yet  architecture  independent  of  its  utility,  must 
always  hold  a  subordinate  station  as  a  mere  intellectual  effort, 
inasmuch  as  the  original  idea  may  be  endlessly  copied  and 
multiplied  by  inferior  minds  without  sacrificing  a  spark  of  the 
antbor's  genius  though  the  prototype  were  annihilated.  But 
neither  the  copy  of  a  painting  or  a  statue,  any  more  than  the 
banslatiou  of  a  fine  poem,  can  be  animated  with  all  the  lofty 
spirit  of  oi^inal  inspiration :  an  inferior  mind  will  &il  in  the 
attempt ;  a  superior,  if  it  condescend  to  copy,  will  absorb  the 
idea  and  make  the  work  its  own.  Florentine  taste  and 
genius  first  generated  artists  and  were  in  torn  attracted  by  the 
bcdd  creatire  spirit  they  produced ;  for  whatever  evils  sprii^ 
from  a  turbulent  democra(rp,  and  their  name  is  legion ;  it  was 
on  the  whole  a  more  noble  and  impressive  condition,  more  in 
unison  with  the  dignity  of  man  tiian  the  forced  tranquilli^ 
and  painful  submission  of  their  lord. bestridden  neighbours. 
The  mental  energies  were  at  least  unfettered,  the  doors  of  know- 
ledge opened ;  and  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  human  intellect 
bounded  and  rebounded  uncontrolled  to  the  utmost  spring 
of  its  natural  elasticity.  This  freedom  of  intellectual  life 
inv%orated  every  class ;  was  felt  in  every  occupation  and  pur- 
suit; and  according  as  it  was  more  or  less  governed  by  pas- 
sion, (^ten  produced  a  thrilling  contrast  of  the  dark  and 
brilliant  points  of  nationtU  character.  In  this  living  spirit 
the  artists  lai^ely  shared ;  for  genius  is  ever  bold,  and  Flo- 
rence prized  her  liberty  of  speech  as  modems  do  the  press, 
iriierefore  as  authors  statesmen  or  artists  the  acts  of  public 
men  were  never  spared  by  public  censure. 

The  same  spirit  that  in  the  high-reaching  ambitious  dtizen 
broke  forth  in  turbulence  and  blood,  carried  those  of  milder 
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genius  and  more  peaceful  occupations  as  far  as  the  obBcorilj  <rf 
an  age  becoming  daily  more  enl^teued  b;  their  efforts,  would 
allow  the  biunan  intellect  to  eoar. 

Encouragement,  although  intended  rather  for  populntiMi 
than  art,  was  given  to  priTate  architecture  by  a  law  of  1378, 
enforced  with  penalties  in  1392,  iriiich  obliged  everf  new  made 
dlizen  to  build  a  dwelling  in  Florence  of  at  least  100  florim 
value  ere  he  could  exercise  his  civic  rights;  and  the  anople 
space  of  anencumbered  ground  within  the  walls  afibrded  plenty 
of  room ;  so  that,  according  to  Migliore,  there  were  more  p«r 
lacee  than  houses.  The  new  streets  became  wider,  longer,  and 
more  regular ;  and  lost  that  confined,  antique,  and  eomenliU 
loilitaiy  character  formerly  chosen  for  its  defensive  qualities, 
which  faciUtated  the  prompt  erection  of  Serragli  or  barricades 
at  each  extremity  *. 

At  this  period  also  and  down  to  that  of  the  siege  in  1SS9  the 
suburbs  of  Florence  exhibited  a  garniture  of  houses,  chorclMS, 
and  palaces  equal  to  the  internal  city  and  probably  almost 
doubling  its  nominal  population,  The  dty  walls,  thick  set  with 
lofty  towers  and  massive  barbicanB  were  prindpelly  the  work  of 
this  century,  aud  with  the  vast  and  stately  temples  of  Santa 
Croce  and  the  cathedral ;  the  rich  and  graceful  belfry ;  the 
beautiful  edifice  of  Orstmmicbele  ;  all  undertaken  almost  wmul- 
taneousty  though  checked  by  foreign  and  domeetic  war;  im- 
press us  with  high  notions  of  Florentine  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  baptistry  or  primitive  cathsdral  of  Florence  wu 
superseded  about  the  b^inning  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
thou  existing  church  of  Santa  Beparata,  and  the  latter  in  IS08 
by  the  present  edifice  under  the  name  of  "  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,"  in  allusion  to  the  national  lily.  Amolfo  di  Cambio, 
Giotto,  Gaddi,  Orcagna,  and  Fihppo  Brunelesoo,  succeasiTely 
directed  this  work  through  the  lot^  space  of  more  than  a  fami- 
dred  and  fifty  years ;  and  though  the  last-named  architect  in 
■  S.  Amminto,  Ub.  XTi.,p.  S32. — Far.  Higllor*,  Finnis  lUnitnte. 
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defiance  of  eveij  moral  and  pbysical  difficulty  completed  the 
present  stupendous  dome  irithout  the  aid  of  centering ;  a  work, 
said  Michael  Ai^lo,  "  most  difflcalt  to  cop;  and  imposaible  to 
Burpass,"  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  church  completed  even  to 
its  present  state,  and  a  hundred  and  eevent^-aix  years  inter- 
Toned  from  its  foundation  to  the  final  elevation  of  the  ball.  The 
cost  although  now  ancertain  must  have  been  enormous ;  that  of 
tbe  belfry-tijwer  alone,  if  the  antiquarian  Uigliore  can  be  cre- 
dited, amomited  to  11,000,000  golden  florins!  But  this 
statement  though  fallowed  by  subsequent  writers  will  not  gain 
BO  much  credit  as  the  more  comprehenaible  assertbn  that  Flo- 
rence expended  a  greater  sum  of  money  on  her  public  build- 
ings than  she  did  in  all  her  wars  *. 

Happy  for  the  world  if  such  examples  were  more  frequently 
imitated  I  Neither  had  Giotto  tbe  satisfaction  of  finishing  his 
own  tower  which  he  intended  to  eormount  with  a  lofty  marble 
Spire  reaching  about  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  above  the 
present  elevation,  an  addition  that  would  have  ran  up  this 
grsceM  edifice  to  aboat  four  hundred  and  fifty  nine  feet.  His 
pupil  Taddeo  Gaddi  (^rwards  wished  to  csny  this  into  effect 
but  the  Florentines  forbid  it  aa  being  too  antiquated.  Too 
antiquated !  as  if  anything  containing  within  itself  the  real 
ingredients  of  beauty  coiild  ever  be  too  antiquated  Cor  a  coirect 
taste  f. 

The  vast  fabric  of  Santa  Crooe  slthough  commenced  in  the 
preceding  century  was  only  brot^t  to  its  actual  state  by 
Amolib  di  Cambio  in  133U.  In  the  fifteenth  century  CasteUo 
Guaratesi  a  public-spirited  citizen  offered  and  actually  began 
to  complete  the  front  at  his  own  expense  but  being  disgusted  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  which  refiised  a  place  for  his  iamily  arms 
amongst  the  embellishments,  discontinued  his  aid ;  yet  when 

r.  Minion,  nnnic  lUnitnU.—    f  Laigi  Biidi,  Pibbriclig  nan  tsnni- 
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the  ancient  betfiy  tower  was  ruined  by  a  hurricane  io  1514, 
fbi^viiig  all  former  discourtesy  Castellot^in  offered  his  luiids 
to  erect  a  new  one  under  the  same  conditions,  and  was  ^nin 
refiised*. 

The  usual  ceremony  of  renewing  the  BU[»eme  magistracy  of 
Florence,  which  generally  took  place  on  the  Ringbera  or  plat- 
form before  the  public  palace  occasioned  another  beautifbl 
specimen  of  Florentine  architecture :  this  ceremony  was  often 
interrupted  by  heavy  rains,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  incon- 
TOnience  Andrea  Orcagua  was  employed  to  build  the  stiU 
ezietdng  Portico  or  Lo^ia  de'  Lanzi  on  the  site  of  houses 
bebnging  to  the  Figliamochi  and  Baroncelli  families.  It  was 
first  railed  the  Loggia  della  Piazza,  but  afier  the  fall  of  rapab- 
lican  Florence  served  as  a  guardhouse  for  the  Gennan  Lanxi 
or  Lansquenets  of  the  grand-ducal  guard,  and  thence  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  It  was  the  admirUion  of  Michelangelo  who 
afterwards  proposed  to  continue  this  lofty  and  magnificent 
Portico  round  the  public  Place  which  in  1386  had  been  paved 
with  brick ;  and  thus  he  would  have  rendered  it  one  of  the 
bandeomest  architectural  squares  in  Europe  f . 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  fine  aits  would  have  escaped 
the  taint  of  faction :  but  it  was  not  so :  the  names  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  or  popular  and  imperial  parties,  everywhere  served 
as  a  cloak  for  private  enmity  and  political  intrigue  end  like 
those  of  the  nobles  and  people  were  frequently  subdivided  into 
smaller  factions  by  the  dashing  interests  and  printte  enmity 
of  powerful  clans  which  so  often  deluged  the  Italian  cities  with 
blood.  The  coatendiog  lactions  were  distingtushed  by  their 
dress,  their  devices,  colours,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  folding  their  napkins ;  but  especially  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  battlements  of  their  towers  and  palaces,  which  were 
either  square  or  pointed  according  to  the  political  sect  of  the 
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owner.  Such  harmless  signs  of  party  were  pardonable,  but 
the  blood  of  relatioiiB  and  companions  was  made  to  flow  with- 
out scruple  or  remorse,  and  the  most  cruel  torturee  were  reci- 
procally inflicted  when  actual  power  allowed  of  deliberate 
vengeance;  a  passion  which  they  carried  even  beyond  the 
gntve,  by  putting  their  enemies  to  death  without  coofessioii  on 
nurpose  to  ei^y  the  imaginatiTe  pleasure  of  their  perpetual 
forment  in  another  world  * ! 

Of  miUtaiy  architecture,  eiceptmg  the  common  mural  de- 
fences with  an  occasional  citadel,  the  more  elaborate  specimens 
must  be  sought,  rather  amongst  those  states  which  had  lost 
their  liberty,  of  which  these  fortresses  were  the  tombs  and 
emblems,  than  in  Florence  and  other  independent  republics. 
In  Lombardy,  Bomagna.  and  in  Tuscany  are  still  to  be  seen 
some  of  these  strongholds  of  ancient  tyranny;  but  the  two 
existii^  shackles  of  Florence  are  of  a  more  modem  date,  and 
though  once  grim  and  bristling,  are  now  useless  for  the  defence 
of  an  absolute  prince  who  is  not  a  tynuit 

The  regular  miUtary  establishment  of  Florence  was  hardly 
soffident  to  garrison,  and  more  aa  keepers  than  soldiers,  the 
dtadels  of  her  fortified  towns  and  numerous  strongholds: 
having  free  communication  with  the  country  these  citadels  re- 
paired only  feeble  detachments,  and  could  easily  be  succoured 
although  the  town  were  in  open  insarrectdon  or  even  occupied 
by  an  enemy.  In  fiict  no  state  could  then  have  kept  all  its 
strongholds  folly  garrisoned,  for  every  hamlet  was  inclosed 
by  stoccadea,  or  mounds,  or  ditches;  or  with  what  generally 
prevailed  in  small  places,  a  strong  connected  circumvallation 
composed  of  the  bock-walls  of  dwelling  houses,  each  family 
guarding  its  own  and  keeping  a  watch  from  lofty  windows  which 
served  as  loopholes  for  defence,  and  commanded  the  a<^acent 
comitry.  Eacepting  the  villas  of  opulent  citizens  which  in  fact 
were  castles,  there  were  but  few  insulated  houses ;  the  whole 

*  Ccbnho,  EooDomin  Pnlitio,  p.  49. 
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rural  population  congregatiDg  in  walled  towns  or  villages  called 
"  CaatelU;"  and  "Bmxhe"  when  built  in  elevated  positions 
amongst  the  hills.  They  were  defended  excluaiToly  by  their 
tnhabiUnta  and  served  as  a^lums  for  all  moveable  proper^ 
the  growing  crops  alone  being  left  open  to  an  enemy.  War 
therefore,  as  in  the  previous  age,  continued  to  be  a  mere  sno- 
eesaion  of  inroads  accompanied  by  fire  devastation  and  plunder, 
which  lasted  one,  two.  or  three  mouths  with  the  ca^lture  of  a 
few  places  by  force  or  treachery ;  but  no  long  atay  could  b« 
made,  no  lasting  conqueet ;  no  anny  oould  long  subsist  which 
destroyed  its  own  nourishment  i  where  every  mac  was  an 
enemy  and  eveiy  march  a  ai^.  Boofy  was  necessarily  the 
principal  object,  after  mischief,  and  therefore  few  pitdied 
battles  ennobled  these  predatory  excursions.  Neither  oould 
battle  be  easily  given  without  a  mutual  agreement  betwem 
the  bel%erent  forces,  for  eadt  in  its  entrenchments  was  safe 
from  the  attack  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  in  which  the  great 
strength  of  armies  then  consisted ;  and  the  least  obstacle,  even 
of  rough  ground,  was  sufficient  to  check  them.  SO  that  hj 
mutual  cooperation  a  broad  and  level  apace  was  always  [oe- 
pared  for  the  combat,  but  only  after  a  fonnal  de&aoce  by  heralds 
accompanied  with  insult,  ridicule,  or  compliments;  and  so 
answered,  according  to  the  prevailii^  bumonr  of  the  chicA. 
These  actions  were  seldom  bloody,  ibr  the  men-at-ansa  and 
their  heavy  horses  were  wrapped  in  steel,  and  though  encoon- 
tering  with  prodigious  force  and  often  unhorsed  were  seldom 
wounded,  while  Plutus  in  the  form  of  ransom  exercised  the 
function  of  mercy.  Sometimes  however  the  more  deadly  paasicm* 
prevailed,  and  then  a  poniard  adapted  to  this  eepetnal  pnrpoee 
bearing  the  significant  appellation  of  "  miMnieordia  "  soon  cut 
through  the  helmet  str^  and  dispatched  the  vanquished. 

Heavy-Tinned  cavalry  wbedier  kn^hts  or  simple  men-at- 
arms  were  each  well  supported  by  a  certain  number  of  light- 
armed  fbllowers  as  long  as  they  stood  their  ground,  hut  the 
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chief  once  defeated  all  were  vanquisbed  nnleaB  engaged  with 
the  antagoniHt  follonera.  The  death  or  capture  of  a  sin^e 
man-At-anns  thus  mvolved  defeat  to  several  under  the  deno- 
minadon  of  a  "Lanc«."  The  number  attached  to  a  lance  Taried 
at  different  peruda  from  its  first  introdoctjon  with  three  men 
bf  Ha'^wood  until  thej  increased  to  six  in  the  feUowing  cen- 
tury when  it  spears  to  have  become  a  simple  matter  of  bargain. 

By  a  document  dted  in  Cibrario's  work  we  find  that  the 
Ducheaa  of  Savoj  in  1476  engaged  GoUoccio  de  Giifis  of 
Calabria  with  twentj-five  lances  at  four  horses  for  each  lance 
and  amongst  them  a  man-at-arms  completely  armed  in  the 
Italian  manner  with  a  supporter  and  an  assiatant ;  the  former 
to  be  furnished  with  a  crossbow  besides  a  corselet  and  lance 
or  partisan :  and  another  supporter  with  lance  in  hand.  For 
eveiy  such  lance  he  was  to  receive  twenty  Savoyard  florins  a 
month  paid  quarterly  besides  the  pay  of  five  more  for  his  table- 
money  and  personal  remuneration.  He  was  to  serve  the 
Duchess  one  year,  either  in  or  oat  of  Italy,  be  obedient  to  all 
her  commands,  dehver  up  to  her  any  general  or  high  public 
functtonary  that  he  might  captore.  as  well  as  all  towns  and 
castles  that  should  fall  into  bis  hands  *. 

The  admirable  oi^anisation  of  the  Florentine  militia  ah'sady 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Goro  Dati  ought  to  have  insured 
a  formidable  arm  of.  defence  in  a  period  of  almost  continual 
alarms  if  their  efBdency  had  been  duly  attended  to,  because 
from  their  local  knowledge  and  habitual  use  of  we^xins  they 
could  defend  monntain  passes  and  town  walls  and  even  act  in 
the  field  along  with  regular  troops ;  but  singly  opposed  to  dis- 
ciplined mercenaries  they  seem  never  to  have  accomplished 
anything  or  saved  a  sii^le  florin  of  forced  contribution  to  the 
government. 

The  mercenary  soldiers,  althoi^h  always  more  or  less  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  were  earliest  and  most  frequently  eng^ed  by 

*  Lnigi  Cibnrio,  Economk  Politic*  del  Media  Eit,  Ofa  ix. 
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opulent  and  poncirful  prelates  and  conventa  when  it  was  con- 
eidered  indecorous  for  chnrchmen  to  take  the  field  in  penon 
unless  bound  to  do  bo  as  fendal  barons.  The  Catalans  and 
other  Spaniards,  first  led  into  Sicily  and  Calabria  hy  Frederic  of 
AragoD  ageinat  the  houae  of  Anjou,  after  their  dismissal  made 
war  a  trade,  part  repairing  to  Greece  as  already  noticed  under 
the  name  of  the  "  &reat  Company  "  while  others  remained 
in  Italy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  gare 
their  name  of  Catalan  to  every  sort  of  mercenary  soldier  (rf 
whatever  nadon.  Then  followed  Guamiere,  Montreal,  lAndo, 
Baumgart«n,  Hawkwood,  the  Bretons,  the  first  company  of 
Sunt  George,  the  Stella,  King  Xiouis's  Hungarian  cavalry, 
and  a  poisonous  sprinkling  of  minor  adventurers,  all  existing 
by  rapine  and  under  no  curb  but  that  amount  of  discipline 
essential  to  the  Bucceesfiil  issue  of  their  rapacity.  During 
the  fourteenth  century  Italy  learned  from  these  a  terriUe 
lesson,  acquired  a  congenial  taste,  and  was  aroused  by  a  new 
and  fearful  spirit :  she  joined,  emulated,  and  even  surpassed 
the  strangers  in  their  ovm  suiguinsij  course,  and  finally 
planted  the  seeds  of  modem  tactics  and  the  present  art  of  war. 
The  mischief  of  this  system  is  plain ;  its  advuitages  were  the 
prompt  assemblage  of  a  disciplined  army  at  a  known  cost,  and 
its  no  less  instantaneous  dismissal  when  hostilities  ceased  : '  no 
pensions,  no  claims  of  service,  no  provision  for  widows  and 
children  afterwards  incommoded  the  state ;  the  troops  were 
bought  for  a  price  and  a  period,  and  the  general  coald  matwe 
his  plana  without  fear  of  his  followers  leaving  him  at  the  end 
of  thirty  or  forty  days,  or  of  their  refusing  to  follow  beyond  a 
certain  point  perhaps  in  the  moment  of  victoiy :  nor  was  the 
inconvenience  of  leaving  their  business  and  social  euji^rments 
less  felt  by  the  burghers ;  so  that  the  inducements  were  strong, 
but  iar  outbalanced  by  an  accumulation  of  national  evils  whidi 
reduced  Italy  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  sulgugated  country. 
The  military  povrer  of  the  general  was  great ;  and  apparently 
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ancontroUed  except  by  the  government  be  served ;  even  to  the 
inflictioQ  of  capital  punishment  on  men  and  officere  of  the 
highest  rank  and  independence ;  bat  it  was  sometimes  dangerous 
to  exercise  it.  The  Florentine  conunander  Bemardone  della 
Serre  beheaded  in  1397  the  chief  of  a  powerful  band  of  merce- 
naries called  Bartolommeo  Boccanera  of  Prato,  who  after  seve- 
ral acts  of  disrespect  and  insubordinatioQ  presumed  to  disobey 
his  commands :  this  from  the  offender's  high  rank  almost 
created  a  mutiny,  more  especially  as  many  thought  it  not 
uDmixed  with  personal  enmity;  but  he  was  upheld  by  the 
Seignory*.  Notwithstanding  this  universal  employment  of 
meraenary  troops,  no  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  exempt  from 
service  on  emergencies ;  and  diese  general  levies  were  some- 
times so  rigidly  enforced  that  every  citizen  was  compelled  to 
^pear  under  arms  in  the  camp  before  the  "  Campana  "  had 
ceased  to  sound,  or  before  a  waxen  taper  placed  on  the  city  gate 
was  entirely  consumed ;  and  thus  both  men  and  anna  were  sup- 
pLed  but  not  soldiers,  nor  sometimes  witliug  partisans. 

The  military  trade  was  seductive,  dissolute,  lucratiye,  in- 
spiriting, and  therefore  popular  amongst  the  idle  and  unpro- 
fessional, and  the  poor  nobili^ ;  different  motiTCB  acted  on 
different  characters,  but  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  suc- 
cessful condottieri  tempted  every  rank  in  Italy  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant.  Foreign  leaders  and  soldiers  who  up  to  the 
middle  of  this  centary  monopolised  the  Italian  vrar-trade,  had, 
at  its  termination,  almost  entirely  given  way  to  native  troops 
and  commanders  t-  The  Ordelaffi,  Malatesti,  Varani,  Visconti 
and  others  first  joined  the  foreign  bands  and  battened,  in  com- 
mon with  strangers,  on  the  misery  of  their  native  land ;  but 
Alberigo  count  of  fiarbiano  in  the  Bolt^ese  state,  was  the  first 
Italian  Prince  who  raised  an  exclusively  national  company 
under  the  banner  of  Saint  G  eorge,  which  equalled  the  others  in 
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wickedneBS  but  excelled  tbem  in  militaiy  talent  In  1377  with 
two  hundred  lancee  he  took  a  willing  part  in  the  horrors  at 
Cesina,  and  two  years  after  while  serving  Pope  Urban  VI.  de- 
feated the  Bretons,  the  Antipope  Clement  VII. 's  company,  at 
Saa  Maiino,  and  tbos  est^liahed  his  fame  and  fbrtnnes. 

This  company  Bocm  became  the  school  of  Italian  Boldiers,  and 
ere  the  centoiy  finished  many' disdngoiahed  natiTe  leaders 
issued  from  its  ranks  :  Jaoopo  del  Verme  the  son  of  a  cele- 
brated captain  had  already  diatingaiBbed  himself  mider  the 
Venetian  banners  in  their  eastern  wars ;  but  Bianciardo,  FaciiK) 
Cane,  Otto-BoD-Terzo,  Broglio,  fiiordo,  Cecoolino  di  Uiche- 
loUi ;  and  finally  Braccio  di  Moiiti»ie  who  became  a  celebrated 
master  in  war,  are  all  said  to  have  been  more  or  leas  formed  in 
the  school  of  Alberigo;  but  a  far  more  fortunate  chieftain,  the 
elder  Sforza,  and  therefore  his  sdll  more  celebrated  son,  issued 
also  from  the  same  academy  *. 

The  pay  of  a  lance  at  this  period  was  some  indocement, 
independent  of  other  attnctiona,  to  follow  the  military  pixrfee- 
sion :  according  to  Salviati  it  tras  from  13  to  Ifl  florins  a  month 
on  which  however  there  appears  to  have  been  heavy  charges : 
three  horses  and  arms  for  three  men  were  a  great  and  necessary 
expense,  if  not  paid,  as  they  seem  to  have  sometinies  been,  by 
a  separate  allowance ;  the  price  of  soldiers  fluctuating  like  other 
marketable  commodities  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  price  of  a  war  horse  varied  from  about  sixty  to  near 
two  hundred  pounds  of  the  present  day  in  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century :  a  Ronzino  cost  from  twenty-one  to  twen^-four 
pounds ;  its  saddle  thirty-one  shillings ;  and  the  daily  expense 
of  a  horse's  keep  at  an  inn  was  one  and  sevenpence  hal^Mnny, 
of  which  the  hay  and  oats  amounted  to  i^Mut  a  wliilling ;  a  pair 
of  spurs  coat  upwards  of  five  shillings ;  a  bridle  twelve  and  a 
penny ;  a  courser's  bit  more  than  fifteen  ;  a  pair  of  page's  stir- 
rups e^ht  and  fourpence ;  a  mule's  bridle  ornamented,  about 
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thirtj-eight  shillings  ;  the  animal  iteelf  from  twelve  to  twent;- 
fire  ponnds,  and  other  similar  commodities  ia  proportion: 
amongst  them  we  find  that  twelve  skina  of  red  Florentine 
leather  for  maldng  gcabbarda,  sword  ornaments,  and  covering 
saddles,  cost  upwards  of  seven  pounds  five  shillings  of  the 
present  day. 

Middon  was  threepence  halfpenny,  beef  twopence  fartLing 
and  veal  twopence  three  liirthings  a  pomid  at  Turin  in  1374. 
A  hen  cost  tenpence,  a  capon  twopence  half-penny  more  ; 
a  pullet  fonrpence  farthing;  a  cow  between  two  and  three 
pounds ;  and  a  calf  two  guineas,  in  the  year  1 353.  Thirty-two 
years  after  a  Turin  pound  of  lard  coet  six  larthmgs ;  a  pound 
of  tallow  candles  t«npence  three  farthings;  and  an  ox-tongue 
about  sixpence  in  1391.    Oxen  sometimea  rose  to  III.  each. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  century  we  find  a  new  winch 
crossbow  costing  more  than  seven  pounds  twelve  and  sixpence ; 
nearly  five  pounds  twelve  ^ven  for  two  hundred  ehafts  to 
supply  it,  and  about  two  pounds  for  a  thousand  iron  arroir-heads. 

Cloth  for  clothing  the  poor  cost  to  the  hospitals  in  Savoy  about 
twenty-seven  pence  halfpenny  an  ell,  of  native  manufacture, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  white  Irish  seige  ("  saia,"  Pop- 
lin ?)  cost  five  and  fivepence  &rtliing  iu  1S43.  Writing- 
paper  waa  nearly  two-and-sixpence  a  quire  in  1353.  A  pound 
of  si^ar  from  Negropont  cost  about  eight  shillinga.  A  pair 
of  cuirasaes,  (perhaps  the  back  and  breast'plate)  nearly  two 
ponnds  eleven  shillings ;  a  longbow  coat  at  Venice  between 
seventoen  and  eighteen  shillinga ;  jack-boota  one  pound  nine 
shillinga  the  pair  in  1375,  and  about  the  same  time  a  pair  of 
iriiite  leather  shoes  for  riding,  cost  two-and-aiipence  three 
fiirthinga :  a  ateel  hauberk  nearly  thirty-one  pounda  and  a 
j^ass  chamber  vase  sevenpence  *. 

*  TbeN  mm  mark  oied  in  tlia  which  in  thoH  da^a  wu  fanned  piln- 
founecath  cenlOTj,  ptobablf  to  ruill-  dpally  en  the  sppninnce  of  the  inter 
taU    medial    judgmeat    of   diaeuc,     niihoul  teeing  the  falient. 
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Common  lauoes  for  light^rmod  ia&ntiy  coet  about  two  shil- 
lingB  each ;  a  pair  of  gauntlets  one  guinea,  a  proof  corslet  of 
steel  twenty-four  poimds ;  a  coat  of  mail  tliirtj  pounda  and  a 
dozen  of  arrows  three  ponnda.  An  ordinary  crossbow  about 
twenty-five  shillings  and  the  better  sort  two  gniDoas.  The 
cost  of  four  galleys  given  by  Galeazzo  Visconte  to  Amedeos  of 
Savoy  in  1306  was  about  78241.  sterling.  Tilea  in  1384  cost 
about  three -an  d-sixpence  the  hundred  and  bricks  about  tweatj- 
seven  BhillLugs  a  thousand.  The  common  wages  of  a  da; 
labourer  about  the  middle  of  this  century  in  Savoy  were  from 
fifteenpence  to  seventeenpence  half-penny  a  day  in  the  present 
currency  of  that  state;  but  some  were  as  low  as  fivepenoe 
forthiug  for  the  mere  carrying  of  stones;  while  a  carpenter 
received  about  tno-and-tenpence  and  a  crossbow  maker  nearly 
seven  ahillings  per  diem.  In  1340  however  the  average  wages 
of  common  day-labourers  in  Savoy  was  from  threepence  half- 
penny to  foorpence  a  day  of  the  present  money,  and  the 
average  of  wheat  something  more  than  half  its  present  money 
value.  The  foregoing  particulars  have  been  roughly  taken  bma 
the  Cavaliers  Luigi  Cebrario's  very  interesting  and  laboriona 
work  on  the  political  economy  of  the  middle  ages  and  will  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  pay  and 
principal  expenses  of  condottieri  *. 

If  his  calculatioD  of  the  value  of  money  be  correct,  n 
as  it  is  by  the  price  of  wheat,  the  present  price  of  n 
in  Piedmont  is  not  more  than  double  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  this,  if  the  ancient  "  Staio  "  or  bnsbel  measure 
of  Florence  were  equal  to  the  modem  one,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  old  records  of  that  republic 

The  wandering  military  adventurers  of  these  unsettled  timea 
were  probably  better  paid  than  any  other  class,  for  they  were 
in  aldioat  constant  requisition,  and  not  of  a  temper  to  starve 
when  out  of  employment  from  any  conscientious  scruplea  abont 

*  Cibnrio,  Econiimia  Polidci,  dal  Hidio  En,  Turio,  IS39. 
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the  appropriation  of  their  neighboora'  property.  Theao  knighta- 
errant  were  asaembled  and  Bometimea  paid  by  individual 
leaders  to  the  nnmber  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  band ;  a. 
petty  baron  with  a  few  vassals,  and  even  single  men-at-arms 
nnder  the  names  of  " Larrn  S^szott "  and  "Briganti,"  offered 
themselTee  for  hire  in  the  miUtary  market ;  and  when  once  in 
the  field  their  numbers  aeldom  diminished ;  for  they  either 
joined  the  standard  of  greater  companies  or  with  augmented 
forces  n^tiated  as  independent  chieftains. 

The  foo^so]dier,  onder  Tarious  names  according  to  his  arms 
or  country,  began  especially  in  mountain  wariare,  to  be  more 
phzed  towards  the  middle  of  this  century;  and  the  regular 
infantiy  under  the  name  of  "  Clientt "  were  generally  armed 
with  a  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail,  a  heavy  buckler  and  an  iron 
skull-cap ;  their  offensive  weapons  being  a  long  sword,  often 
an  iron  mace ;  and  a  lance  of  eighteen  feet.  Archers  and 
crosabow-men  were  in  general  use  and  highly  paid,  particularly 
the  Genoese  and  Catalans ;  bnt  the  English  bow-men  still  pre- 
served their  superior  fame  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  crowbows 
shot  off  two  arrows  at  once ;  those  need  in  defence  of  cities 
often  earned  three  V«rreUoni,  or  discharged  stones  against 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  infantry's  shields  were  so  long  that 
they  stood  fixed  in  the  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  spike 
at  bottom  and  covered  the  whole  body  while  the  soldier  plied 
lus  wef^n  behind.  Half  pikes  and  javelins  were  much  used 
even  by  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  as  before  mentioned,  with 
bad  success  against  the  long  tilting-lancea  and  iron  cavaliers 
of  Italy. 

The  Hungarian  horse,  so  much  employed  during  this  century 
in  consequence  of  the  connection  between  that  kingdom  and 
Naples,  were  principally  archers  of  almost  Parthian  celebrity, 
and  kept  the  head  unarmed  to  insure  a  greater  command  of 
their  weapon,  especially  in  retreat ;  they  were  the  Cossacks  of 
that  day  with  all  the  ferocity  of  their  Hunnish  ancestors. 
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There  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
besieging  instruments  &om  those  of  the  last  cenUu;  except  the 
gradual  introduction  of  unwield;  cannon  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  cities,  whose  cumbrous  form  and  enormous  wei^t 
seldom  allowed  of  more  than  two  or  three  discbai^es  in  the 
course  of  as  many  hours,  and  theee  always  in  the  same  direction, 
yet  where  they  took  effect  it  must  always  have  been  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  en^ne.  Amongst  the  latter  the  Mango- 
nels and  "Trabuechi"  are  described  as  being  formed  of  vast 
beams  of  timber  suspended  so  as  to  cast  a  leatliem  sack  of 
heavy  stones  from  one  extremi^,  in  the  manner  of  a  sling 
and  with  exceeding  force,  against  the  enemy ;  from  theae  en- 
gines it  was  still  the  custom  to  insult  a  beleaguered  town  bj 
casting  dead  animals  into  it. 

Such  mockery  was  harmless,  but  their  barbarities  were  not 
so,  and  yet  were  exercised  on  the  most  unoffending  inhabitants : 
when  from  a  blockaded  place  it  became  necessary  to  eject  the 
usdess  mouihs  which  were  principally  old  men  and  femalee, 
notice  was  commonly  given  to  the  besieged  that  all  male  ont- 
casts  should  be  hung  up  without  mercy,  and  the  women's 
petticoats  were  usoally  cut  away  behind  as  &r  as  the  wakt : 
they  were  then  branded  on  one  cheek,  and  when  lamine  at  last 
overcame  modesty  and  forced  others  without  the  walls  the 
nose  was  amputated  in  addition,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen  at 
the  siege  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines. 

Military  service,  unless  compounded  for,  was  exacted  by  ah 
governments  from  vassals  and  citizens :  either  for  simple 
"  Cavalcades,"  which  were  mere  inroads  often  mode  in  pride 
and  defiance ;  or  else  to  show  themselves  prepared  for  hos- 
tilities :  also  for  "  EMrdti,"  which  were  more  serious  expe- 
ditions for  particular  objects  not  of  the  last  importance ;  and 
for  what  was  called  Etereito  GensrdU,  General  Armament,  or 
Host,  when  the  state  was  endangered  by  a  powerful  enemy. 
For  the  two  first  the  Bando  or  Ban  was  summoned,  con- 
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sieting  of  the  Btipulated  contingents  of  liorse  and  foot  already 
settled  by  treaty,  and  we  therefore  oft«n  read  of  Florence 
and  Pisa  sending  their  "  CavaUaU  "  or  bands  of  city  cavalry, 
each  man-at-anns  being  attended  by  another  on  a  Bonzino 
or  inferior  horse.  But  when  the  general  army  took  the  field 
both  Ban  and  Arriere  Ban  were  summoned,  comprising  almoet 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Yet  the  laj^r  cities 
even  in  such  cases  often  sent  but  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of 
their  armed  citizens  at  a  time  ;  or  perhaps  two  of  these  divi- 
sions which  were  regularly  relieved,  the  turn  for  service  being 
often  settled  by  the  dice ;  but  sometimes  all  were  compelled  to 
arm  and  serve  personally,  in  despite  of  every  privilege. 

The  army  was  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  commissaries 
on  the  part  of  the  Seignory  with  great  power  of  interference, 
and  always  assisting  at  councils  of  war :  they  were  often  mis- 
chierous,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  control  of  an  army  of 
mercenaiy  foreigners.  Other  officess  were  appointed  whose 
exclusive  duty  was  to  prevent  desertion  and  similar  breaches 
of  discipline,  and  every  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  men  were  com- 
manded by  an  officer,  the  two  last  under  the  name  of  "  Con- 

The  chief  engineer  who  had  charge  of  all  the  military  en- 
gines, was  an  officer  of  no  small  consideration  in  the  armies  of 
this  period,  which  were  also  furnished  with  a  sufGcient  train  of 
chaplains,  sui^eons,  heralds,  trumpeters,  and  other  musicians  ; 
amongst  which  bagpipers  \vere  very  conspicuous ;  and  often  with 
a  full  attendance  of  bufFoons  and  jugglers ;  besides  various 
other  means  of  fashionable  amusement. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  certainty  of  gunpowder  hav- 
ing been  used  in  Italy  before  the  year  1380  when  according  to 
Ammirato  it  was  brought  by  the  VenelianB  from  Germany,  and 
along  with  the  "  Bombarda  "  or  primitive  cannon,  used  against 
the  Genoeae  in  the  Lagoons*.  These  Bombarde  resembled  our 
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sen  mortars  but  ware  much  more  rou^  snd  immeldy  and  csrried 
a  Btons  ball :  they  as  well  as  the  cannon  irere  freqaently  placed 
in  batteries  formed  by  a  sacceaaioo  of  triangiilar  cars  called 
"  Bebaudiehini "  arranged  with  their  angular  point  opposed  to 
the  enemy  thus  forming  a  series  of  smbrasores  adequate  to  tlte 
protection  of  artillerymeti  from  missiles.  Sockets  seem  to  have 
been  alao  employed,  about  the  same  period  for  setting  fire  to 
towns,  bat  by  the  Arabs  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Women  and  monks  were  often  engaged  as  spies,  the  foriDer 
protected  by  their  sex  the  latter  by  their  habit  in  those  days 
of  religion  and  chiTalry ;  nor  «as  it  aocoromon  for  adven- 
turous chiefe  to  assume  the  monk's  or  nuDHtreVs  garb  and 
hazard  theii  lives  by  exploring  an  enemy's  camp :  hanging, 
burning,  or  being  cast  from  a  military  engine,  were  the  osoal 
penalties,  and  even  guides  were  frequently  punished  by  loae  of 
limb  or  the  exaction  of  heavy  fines,  but  traitors  were  decapitated, 
and  Bometdmes  "planted,"  a  shocking  punishment  already 
described  as  common  in  this  century  *. 

The  pay  of  great  men  as  generals,  without  any  considerable 
following,  was  variable  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
and  the  probable  duration  of  their  command  :  Count  Beltiam 
del  Balzo,  general  of  the  league  made  by  Florence  with  Pemgia 
and  Naples  in  1336  against  Mastino  della  Scala,  received  400 
fiorins  a  month  out  of  which  he  was  bound  to  miuutain  a  doctor 
of  laws,  two  assistants,  two  notaries,  three  tnunpetera  andaksttle- 
drummer,  besides  other  attendants.  He  was  moreover  to  bring 
with  him  a  hundred  armed  cavalry  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
tingent for  which  he  received  an  additional  allowance  of  1  Oflorins 
ft  month  for  each :  no  horse  under  the  value  of  20  fiorins  was 
allowed,  but  compensation  was  given  by  the  confederates  if 
killed  or  mutilated  in  their  service  f. 
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For  the  more  regular  p&yment  of  mercenary  troops  a  bank 
waa  established  by  the  Ftorenlmes  in  1396  under  the  direction 
of  two  magistTRteB  where  a  military  muster-roll  was  kept  and 
the  expenses  pud  by  a  stoppage  from  soldiers'  wages.  In  Pisa 
we  find  that  a  company  of  two  hundred  native  crossbow-men 
were  raised  in  1S81  who  received  six  florins  a  year  when  not  on 
service  but  twelve  times  that  Mm  when  employed  beyond  the 
walla. 

The  prevailing,  though  probably  heightened  impression  of 
Florentine  liches,  as  it  raised  the  value  of  their  ransoms  when 
prisoners,  so  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  raised  the 
price  of  soldiers  in  their  service,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  money  bore  a  lower  value  generally  in  that  opulent 
city  than  in  many  of  the  Burrounding  states.  It  is  certain  that 
stockjobbing  prevailed  in  all  its  varieties  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1371  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  every  time  bar- 
gain. "Seeing"  says  Stefani  "  that  many  gambled  in  the 
funds,  and  said,  '  Stocks  are  at  30  per  cent. ;  now  I  wish  to 
do  some  business  with  you ;  I  will  give  you,  or  you  may  give 
me  in  one  yectr  from  this  time  so  much  stock  at  31  per  cent.' 
'What  wilt  you  take  to  do  this?'  A  bargain  is  made  and 
they  remain  quiet :  if  stocfas  fall  they  buy,  if  they  rise  they 
sell  and  thus  shift  their  bargain  twenty  times  a  year.  Where- 
fore a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  was  put  on  every  bargain  made  "  *. 

About  the  same  period,  in  consequence  of  the  firm  of  the 
Gnardi  foiling  for  127,000  florins,  new  and  heavy  punishments 
were  infiicled  not  only  on  the  bankrupt  himself  but  also  on  his 
wife  and  children  and  he  was  moreover  rendered  incapable  of 
election  to  any  public  office  :  even  honest  bankrupts  who  Sed 
were  outlawed  until  they  returned ;  and  no  previous  composition 
made  with  their  creditors  exonerated  them  from  their  original 
debt  if  subsequent  prosperity  enabled  them  to  pay  f. 

*U.  di   C.   Sttfuii,   Lib.  ix.,  1 
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Great  puns  appear  to  hare  been  taken  b;  the  FloroDttnes 
to  TnaintjiiTi  their  moral  reputatioii  ss  tradeBmen,  manu&rctorois, 
and  merchants :  as  a  pablic  body  the;  had  a  high  theoretical 
sense  of  probity  and  honourable  dealing,  which  \na  not  as  nu; 
be  supposed,  olwajs  carried  out  in  practice  bj  individuala. 
Each  piece  of  Florentine  cloth  for  instance  was  by  law  ordered 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  label  containing  every  item  of  its  cost 
from  the  first  purchase  in  England  France  or  Belgium  until  its 
re-sale  bejrond  the  Alps.  Namely,  Prime  cost ;  "  God't  penmf," 
(levied  on  all  contracts  in  England)  expense  of  carriage  to 
Florence,  dyeing  or  re-dyeing,  combing,  shearing,  preesing,  fatd- 
ii^,  iui.  with  all  the  duties  tolls  taxes  package  carb^.  and 
even  the  wine  and  expenses  at  taverns  in  transit. 

The  innumerable  custom-houses  with  heavy  toUe  and  daties 
in  every  independent  state  and  feudal  lordship  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  vexatious  impediments  to  trade,  and  coupled 
with  insecure  travelling  prevented  any  single  private  individual 
from  exercising  it.  The  consequence  was  an  aseociatioQ  of 
those  rich  and  powerful  companies  of  Tuscan,  Lombard, 
Flemish,  and  Provencal  merchants,  who  being  ruled  aa  in  the 
present  day  by  directors  and  governors,  made  compacts  with 
great  barons  and  princes;  obtained  security,  privil^es  and 
exemptions  by  threatening  to  change  the  line  of  trade,  and 
acted  altogether  as  sovereign  independent  societies.  They 
were  too  useful  to  quarrel  vritfa,  and  were  generally  protected  by 
great  monarchs  espedally  the  popes,  who  often  supported  them 
by  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  censures :  this  was  made  neces- 
sary not  only  from  the  avarice  of  individual  rulers,  bat  from 
the  ill-understood  and  illusive  temptation  of  high  duties  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  prohibition,  and  at  others  boro  hard  on 
poverty  by  an  equal  charge  on  the  coarsest  and  finest  fabrics. 
The  common  and  expressive  name  for  these  illegal,  sudden, 
and  vexatious  demands,  which  were  often  exacted  in  deiiance  of 
treaties,  was  "  Malatolte  "  "  eviltaken  "  or  robbery,  and  the  uni- 
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veiBol  Bdoption  of  the  word  bears  ample  testiinony  to  the  practice. 
Nerertbeless  commercial  profits  in  those  days  were  great,  be- 
cause the  growing  taste  for  comforts  azid  luxuries,  which  fiUed 
half  Europe,  could  only  be  supplied  from  a  comparatiTelj 
restricted  source  and  that  source  in  the  hands  of  a  few  power- 
ful individuab ;  the  external  commerce  of  Naples  for  instance 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  almost  exclusively  monopolised 
by  the  Bardi  and  a  few  other  wealthy  Florentines  •. 

The  multitude  of  petty  jurisdictions  through  which  the 
overland  trade  was  constrained  to  pass,  necessarily  turned  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  Transalpine  commerce  seaward ;  ncTerthe- 
leas  a  brisk  communication  was  maintained  by  the  Simplon, 
Mont  Cenie  and  Monginerra  passes,  under  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  the  commercial  world  of  Italy ;  for  besides  the  corporate 
character  of  each  trade,  the  whole  body  of  driCArts"  acted  in 
union  for  all  external  affiiirs  ;  and  moreover  of  itself  form^ 
a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Italian  merchants ;  to 
which  were  occasionally  if  not  permanraitly  united  those  of  Pro- 
vence and  Oatalonia.  A  powerful  mercantile  state  was  thus 
created,  springing  as  it  were  from  the  very  pressure  of  misrule, 
and  spreading  civilisation  through  the  still  murky  and  barbarous 
regions  of  ignorance  :  it  treated  by  means  of  its  Bmbssssdors 
with  every  potentate,  and  procured  by  particular  conventions 
that  protection  which  the  political  system  and  rough  charac- 
ter of  the  age  rendered  impossible  for  private  individuals  to 
accomplish.  The  principal  stipulations  were,  that  tolls  and 
duties  should  not  be  suddenly  increased;  that  indemnity  for 
offence  was  to  be  demanded  from  the  person  who  committed  it 
and  punishment  inflicted  on  him  alone,  not  on  the  whole  body  of 
his  compatriot  merchants :  that  their  bales  should  not  be  opened ; 
that  the  roads  should  be  protected ;  and  that  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  is  a  day.  Moreover,  that  no  goods  should  be 
seized  through  the  bad  conduct  of  conductors,  and  that  every 

*  Cibnrig,  Econ.  Pol.  H«d.  Eto,  cap.  viii. 
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mischief  done  to  merchants  by  thicTea  or  lobbuB  shonld  be 
immediately  made  good :  then  was  besides,  an  occasional 
stipulation  that  all  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  one  spedee  at 
money  to  pretent  unpleasant  discuaston  and  difficulties.  Tbeao 
conTentions  were  called  treaties  of  "  Saloagvardia  "  "  Salvacom- 
dotto "  and  "  Ovidagio ;"  or  eafe-gusrd,  Bafe-conduct,  and 
guidance ;  and  when  one  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  at 
Bourget,  by  Louis  of  Savoy  seignor  of  Vaude,  with  the  ooited 
Tuscan,  Lombard,  and  Froven9al  merchants,  before  Amedeos  V. 
there  were  present  as  their  representatives,  envoys  from  the 
merchants  of  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  Siena,  Bol<^a,  Pistoia, 
Rome,  Orvieto,  Venice,  Genoa,  Alba,  Asti,  and  Provence. 

The  gei^raphical  positioD  of  Savoy  mode  its  princes  ea^ 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  trade  through  their  dominions ;  but 
the  great  and  natural  protectora  of  commeit^e  were  the  popes ; 
because  drawing  the  bulk  of  their  revenue  from  foreign  ooon- 
triea  and  throt^h  mercantile  channels,  the  papal  treasure 
became  unsafe  and  was  often  exposed  to  plunder  in  despite  of 
everv  precaution.  To  this  end  pontifis  brought  the  spiritual 
arms,  and  perhaps  never  more  usefully,  to  bear  on  such  agree- 
ments wbcQ  ordinary  tribunals  would  have  been  mocked  and  an 
appeal  to  arms  nnav^ling. 

A  local  paper  currency  seems  to  have  existed  at  Milan  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  probable  consequence  of  accumulated 
treasoro  in  the  princely  coffers  for  wars  and  other  expenses ; 
but  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange  and  the  necessity  ol 
advancing  money  on  credit  opened,  as  Cibrorio  observes,  the 
councils  of  princes  to  their  bankers ;  for  no  important  enter- 
prise could  be  undertalten  without  their  knowledge  snd  scarcdj 
without  their  aid,  and  the  Florentines  who  swarmed  in  every 
foreign  state  were  by  means  of  their  banks  and  other  mercan- 
tile establishments  noted  for  an  accurate  and  early  acquaint- 
ance with  all  political  secrets.  Their  foreign  spy-system  was 
well  organised,  subtie,  and  penetrating,  because   tlieii  own 
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meicfaants  irore  their  spies,  rulers,  tninisters  and  ambassadoTB. 
Thus  the  interests  of  commerce  and  politica  became  in  a  great 
measure  identified  and  gold  was  never  wanting ;  bo  that  to  use 
the  homely  eipressiou  of  one  of  their  own  writers,  "  Tlu  Flo- 
rmtaus  wtre  acqumnted  wUh  aJi  tht  criekt  and  crannie$  of  the 
world"*. 

Their  wisdom  however  did  not  shield  them  from  debt.  The 
second  incumbrance  of  this  kind  contracted  after  their  conflict 
with  Mastino  delU  Scala  in  1336  was  a  consequence  of  that 
event  and  amounted  in  1369 ;  alter  the  Fisan  war  on  account 
of  Lucca;  to  600,000  florins.  Thb  according  to  Cibrario's 
calculation  is  equivalent  to  16,036,000  francs  or  about  677,0401. 
sterling  and  bore  an  interest  of  one  dsneio  per  lira  r 
month,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum  with  the  further  privilege 
of  being  &ee  from  seizure  or  sequestration  for  any  crime, 
yet  was  vendible  and  transferable.  Dnritig  the  wars  with 
Gregory  XI.  and  the  Count  of  Vertu  the  real  property  of 
the  state  according  to  Goro  Dati  w^  eatamatad  at  20,000,000 
of  florins  and  the  property  of  public  creditors,  or  funded  debt 
held  by  citizens,  &om  4,000,000  to  6,000,000 ;  but  aft«r  Vis-  . 
conte's  death  and  the  conquest  of  Pisa,  peace  and  general  con- 
fidence added  one-fourth  to  the  value  of  every  kind  of  proper^. 
The  real  property  of  Florence  was  probably  much  more  than 
this,  because  it  was  by  &r  the  richest  city  in  Tuscany ;  and  on 
the  levy  of  a  forced  loan  at  Siena  in  1357  of  two  in  a  thousand, 
40,000  florins  were  raised  from  that  ci^  alone,  which  would 
give  S0,000,000  florins;  or  according  ta  Cibrario's  calculation 
423,650,000  francs,  equal  to  about  16,fl54,000i.  sterling  t- 
Florence  therefore  thirty  years  later  was  probably  much  more 
opulent :  according  to  Goro  Dati  she  spent  in  the  three  suc- 
cessive wars  with  Gian-Galeozzo  Visconte  Count  of  VertA,  the 

■  Gon  Dmti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  £6. — Cib-  Tillmni,  Lib.  iiL,  op.  gtI.— Cibnrio, 
nrio,  capo  Tiii.  op.  tIU. 

f  Ooro  Dili,  Lib.  liii.,  p.  131, — X. 
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previous  great  intT  'with  pope  GregoiyXI.,  and  the  sabsequent 
purchase  and  conquest  of  Pisa  in  UOO ;  independent  of  smaller 
quarrels  and  subsidies  to  condottieTi;  about  11,500,000  florins 
which  on  the  basis  of  Cibrario's  computed  value  of  inetals 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  9,T82,460i.  sterling  of  our  pre- 
sent money  *. 

Having  frequently  quoted  the  distinguished  Chevalier  Cibra- 
rio's estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  ancient  and  modem 
money  it  may  be  as  well  to  indicate  the  plan  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrive  at  conclusions  so  different  from  those  of  all  other 
writers  on  this  subject  Adam  Smith  and  Galiani(deUfiMoneta) 
he  says  were  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  comparing  ancient 
i)ion<7  with  the  price  of  commodities  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real 
value  :  Dupr6  de  Saint  Maurf,  Carli ;,  and  Pagnini  §  besides 
many  other  writers  of  all  natdoos  held  the  same  opinion  but  did 
not  proceed  in  their  calculations  with  all  the  judgment  necessaiy 
to  accomplish  this  ol^ect.  The  proportions  proposed  by  the  tiro 
first  between  the  ancient  ,and  modem  value  of  things  differ 
considerably  and  therefore  cannot  be  accepted,  neither  does  he 
think  that  those  of  Selden  and  Hall&m  have  a  more  stable 
basis.  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  imported  from  Ame- 
rica is  a  ialse  measure  even  if  accurately  known ;  becanse  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  relative  quantity  coined  and  manu&ctured 
into  articles  of  luxury  pomp  and  magnificeace  :  neither  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  a  diminished  supply  from  the 
European  mines  in  consequence,  besides  various  other  circum- 
stances in  population  agriculture  and  trade  ;  all  in  a  coutinnal 
state  of  mutability  but  all  more  or  less  affecting  the  vahia 
of  money. 

It  being  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  on  such 
on  unsteady  basis,  one  less  subject  to  variation  beoomes  neoes- 

•  Goro  Diti,  Ub.  viji.,  p,  129.  mercici  delU  Nonets. 

fEuiaurliMonn^cetiutUIUppaTt  g  Del  Prcgio  delle  Ca»,  in  hiivmt 

tnire  VAtgeat  tl  let  Denrees,  on  the  Dedm*  of  Flonncv. 
t  DiMTtaiionc  anil'  Origine  b  >u1  Com- 
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taxj,  and  this  ia  generally  allowed  to  be  found  in  com  which 
Bupplieis  the  fitst,  constant,  and  universal  necessity  of  man,  and 
is  perpetually  ai^usting  itself  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  people.  For  example  says  Cibrario,  "  When  I  ascertain 
that  with  three  toldi,  that  is  with  thirty-six  danari  of  Vienoe 
(in  Provence)  a  bushel  of  wheat  could  have  been  purchased  at 
Turin  in  1290.  When  I  know  what  quantity  of  metal  an- 
swered to  the  thirty-six  danari  and  what  was  the  real  edacity 
of  the  bushel,  or  ttaia,  at  that  epoch ;  then  by  comparing  the 
averse  price  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
with  that  of  the  present  day,  I  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  thirty-six  danari  of  Vienne  correspond  with  that  amount  of 
modem  money  necessaiy  for  the  purcfaaso  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  that  this  is  the  real  value  of  the  thirty-eix  danari.  But 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  proceed  as 
follows. 

"  First,  To  torn  ancient  money  into  modem  with  reference 
only  to  the  qaajUiOf  of  metal  eontatMd  in  both.  Second,  To 
find  the  medium  price  of  wheat  in  those  days  by  the  average  of 
a  certain  number  of  years.  Third,  To  find  the  true  capacity 
of  the  ancient  measures.  Fourth,  To  compare  the  ancient 
price  of  wheat  with  the  mod'em  price,  ia  each  year  of  the 
period  of  my  search ;  and  then  to  increase  the  money,  the 
value  of  which  I  seek,  l^  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  at  that  and  the  present  time." 

In  all  these  points  he  succeeded  after  a  long,  minute,  and 
careful  examination  of  the  voluminons  public  accounts  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  where  amongst  other  interesting  facts  he  dis- 
covered that  in  1330,  from  a  "Seitario"  or  ancient  Fied- 
montese  bushel,  of  wheat ;  equal  to  two  "  Emine  "  of  that  day ; 
three  "  RviAi  "  or  seventy-five  pounds  of  bread,  were  usually 
made.  At  present  two  emine  make  eighty-six  pounds  of 
bread  (from  which  he  deducts  one  pound  as  an  allowance  for 
an  apparently  mppond  present  superiority  in  the  preparation 
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of  bread)  and  there  remainB  ten  pounds  difieience  between  the 
utcient  and  modem  emlna. 

The  latter  he  t^lla  us  is  equal  to  something  more  than 
twenly-tliree  litres;  therefore  the  ancient  Sestario  or  Btaio 
of  Piedmont  was  equivalent  to  10,685  liti«8.  The  average 
price  of  one  emina  of  wheat  from  1835  to  1895,  was  4  tire 
64c.  63m.  Therefore  a  sest&rio  would  now  cost  6  lire 
ITc  76m.,  or  so  many  French  francs.  The  medium  price  (rf 
a  sestario  of  wheat  from  1389  to  1300,  in  Piedmont  was  4  lire 
33c.  64m.  The  actual  medium  price  as  above  61ire  17c.  76ra. 
And  thus  with  infinite  labour  he  reduces  ancient  money  to  its 
modem  value  *. 

Hence  it  appears  that  money  in  those  days  was  something 
less  than  double  its  present  value  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  and 
probably ;  from  the  generally  equal  distribution  of  bullion  as  a 
commodity ;  with  little  variation  from  this  throughout  the  sonth 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Florentine  chronicles  too  we  have  frequent  notices  (rf 
the  price  of  com  and  value  of  the  golden  florin ;  also  the 
market  weight  of  the  itaio  or  Florentine  bushel  of  wheat  in 
the  fourteenth  centnry ;  and  these  enable  ns  to  calculate  pretty 
nearly  the  relative  value  of  ancient  and  modem  money  in  that 
capital,  without  reference  to,  bat  nearly  agreeing  with  Cibraiio's 
estimable  tables  f. 

Padre  Vincenzio  Fineschi's  history  of  thee  carce  and  abmid- 
ant  years  of  Florence  (abridged  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century)  ofTers  the  results  of  a  monthly  re^ster  kept 
from  1320  to  1335  by  Domenico  Lenzi,  a  com-menhant  of 
that  day,  and  taken  from  the  puhlic  mariiet  books  of  Florence. 
Five  of  these  averages  are  stmck  half-yearly  and  thirteen  an- 
noolly,  together  with  the  mean  value  of  the  golden  florin  in 
Tuscan  lire  corresponding  to  eaoli  average.    Amongst  them 
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there  are  no  less  than  eight  arerogee  which  include  a  period  of 
four  years  and  a  half  of  famine  pnces,  besides  thirteen  of  dear 
and  medium  seasone ;  but  the  former  greatly  predomiuatisg  in 
coosequencs  of  a  shackled  com  trade  always  under  the  strict 
superiQt«adence,  and  generally  in  the  hands  of  goverament. 

The  constant  agitation  of  an  unireiBal  and  energetic  com- 
merce gave  a  continual  and  excessive  fluctuation  to  the  inferior 
currency  while  the  golden  floiin,  intrinsically  mialtered,  became 
a  fixed  standard  of  value  for  the  rest.  The  average  worth  of 
this  celebrated  coin  during  the  above  period  wae  3  lire,  H  toldi, 
and  9  Florentine  datiari ;  a  great  alteration  in  silver  since  its 
first  appearance  in  1353  when  it  answered  to  20  soldi  or  1  Ura. 

The  average  price  for  a  staio  of  wheat  containii^  irova  51  to 
62  poimds  troy  of  5760  grains  each,  was  at  the  same  period 
1  lira,  1  soldo  and  T  danari.  In  1836  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  about  4  lire,  1 H  soldi  and  6  danari  in  the  Florentine  market ; 
and  the  Zecchino  or  audent  golden  florin  which  has  scarcely 
altered  is  now  equal  to  ]  3  lire  6  soldi  8  danari  of  Tuscan  currency. 
The  capacity  of  the  modem  ataio  differs  little  if  anything  from 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century:  it  contains  148Q  cubic  inches  and 
the  English  bushel  'ii  50'4 ;  wherefore  it  is  U>  the  latter  as  0*911 
to  1.  These  daUwill  give  43  pounds  of  7000  grains,  or  39i,000 
grains  avoirdupois,  for  its  capacity ;  which  brings  it  nearly  to 
the  ancient  measure,  According  to  the  above  authority  the 
average  cost  of  a  atoio  of  wheat  during  the  thirteen  cheaper 
years  appears  to  have  been  14  aoldi  and  0  danari;  and  the 
medium,  value  of  a  florin  for  the  same  period  04  soldi.  Hence 
by  a  simple  proportion  the  value  of  14  soldi  and  6  danari  in 
modem  Tuscan  money  is  found  to  be  66  soldi  or  3  lire  and 
5  soldi.  The  mean  of  the  eight  famine  averages  by  a  similar 
process  makes  the  cost  of  a  staio  34  soldi ;  the  value  of  a  florin 
60  soldi  and  7  danari  ;  end  the  value  of  a  staio  (or  34  soldi)  in 
modem  money  is  7  lu"e,  9  soldi,  and  8  danari.  A  florin  of 
gold  Bcoordmg  to  this  statement  would  then  purchase,  on  an 
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average  of  the  thirteen  more  isTOuiable  seaaons,  about  229i 
pounds  of  com ;  and  at  present  by  similar  reafioning  ouly  1 50 
pomids  of  the  same  oommodity.  Wherefore  it  vould  appear 
that  the  value  of  money  at  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  centui; 
is  to  its  present  value  as  S30-9  to  150.  And  this  ia  no  great 
nay  &om  the  result  of  Cibrario'e  estimate  for  Savi^  and  Pied- 
mont ;  as  on  a  rough  examination  of  his  tables  it  would  seem 
that  there  the  relative  value  of  a  florin  at  the  same  epochs 
was  as  356  tA  131,  and  com  probably  cheaper  than  at  the 
richer  and  less  agricultural  Florence.  But  the  conclusion 
Cibrario  comes  to  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  namely, 
that  all  things  considered,  from  the  maintenance  of  a  prisoner 
to  the  state  of  a  prince,  the  average  coat  of  subsistence  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  not  much  under  that 
of  the  present  day  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  augmentation  of 
public  wealth  being  counterbalanced  by  an  increased  popula- 
tion who  proporlionably  divide  it ;  and  even  the  pay  of  soldiers, 
which  seems  to  be  the  behest  remuneration  of  the  lime, 
besides  its  unequal  and  ever-varying  character,  sinks  nearly  to 
the  common  level  when  the  charge  of  their  horses  and  aims  is 
considered. 

In  the  first  rank  of  pay  stood  the  kn^ht  with  two  horses 
and  a  squire,  and  sometimes  more;  as  we  find  one  in  1805 
receiving  upwards  of  63  francs  a  day  of  modern  money  for 
himself  and  five  squiraB ;  but  from  6  to  7  francs  was  the  usual 
pay  for  a  chevalier  with  a  single  horse  and  Ronzino.  The 
squire  was  frequently  eng^ed  alone  and  received  pay  according 
to  the  number  and  quality  of  his  horses  and  attendants.  Nfflct 
came  the  man-at-arms  with  his  "  deHrwro"  or  war-horse,  and 
his  pay  ranged  from  4  J  to  upwards  of  0^  francs  a  day.  Then 
the  man-at'Snus  with  a  courser  or  inferior  horse  received  from 
something  under  9  to  near  5  francs  a  day :  but  they  had  often 
two  or  three  horses  besides  Ronzini  or  hacks,  on  which  they 
rode  to  battle  aa  our  huntsmen  do  to  cover.      They  vers 
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also  called  "  Miiiti,"  "  Briganti,"  "  Barimte,"  and  afterwards 
"  Laneeg,"  and  often  received  from  S  to  nearly  7  francs  of  daily 
pay.  The  mounted  croesbow-men  stood  higb,  and  receired 
from  under  4|  to  upwards  of  10  francs  a  day.  Infiintry 
of  the  same  arm  received  from  sometliing  more  than  Q  to 
upwards  of  4  francs.  Archers  received  from  about  lOQ  to 
146  francs  a  month  in  1366  and  1401.  The  "  Client,"  or 
common  foo^soldier  with  shield  and  tanco,  from  58  centimes 
or  something  more  than  \  a  franc  to  nearly  1^.  The  monthly 
p^  of  a  Marseilles  galley,  (probably  small,)  was  611^  francs, 
while  that  of  the  captain  of  Genoese  galleys,  for  one  of  these 
vessels,  came  to  more  than  four  times  that  sum  in  1366.  By 
an  alliance  made  in  1340  between  Fiaa  and  Genoa  a  squadron 
of  galleys  was  to  be  jointly  maintained  against  pirates  and 
others :  each  galley  was  to  have  a  captain  and  his  servant ; 
a  secrebuy  and  nnder  secrelaiy ;  a  boatswain  and  mate ;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  good  and  sufQcient  crossbow-men ;  a  hundred 
and  eighty  rowers,  and  not  less :  at  least  a  htmdred  and  fifty 
cuirasses;  a  hundred  and  fifty  shields;  a  hundred  and  fifty  skull- 
caps; five  thousand  arrows,  {"  Vmrettoni");  twenty-four  bill- 
hooks ;  thir^-six  long  lances  ;  eight  lanterns ;  sixty  "  Cantarot" 
of  bread  (about  four  tons)  which  was  always  to  be  kept  up : 
and  if  two  Genoese  and  one  Pisan  galley  were  craising  together 
the  Genoese  commanded,  and  the  contrary  *. 

K  militaiy  surgeon  with  his  servant  received  5}  francs  a 
day.  A  carpenter  of  engineers  upwards  of  2^  franca.  A  stone- 
cutter to  provide  stones  for  military  engines,  Ij.  Cars  and 
bullocks  to  carry  military  engines  cost  for  the  daily  hire  of  each 
beast  66  centimes  in  13S1,  and  for  the  driver  1  franc  and 
31  centimes.  The  pay  of  a  carpentor  or  mason  finding  him- 
self was  3  francs  and  64  centimes ;  if  fed,  2  francs  and  43 
centimes;  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  therefore  1  frunc  31 

•  Vide  Dal  Borgo,  "  Diphmi  PUani,"  pp.  76— 7fl) ;  »l»o  Boncioni,  with  mmt 
■tigbl  nri.ti<ni. 
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centimes  for  a  Piedmnntese  woriuuan  in  1381,  which  according 
to  Cibrario  is  its  present  value.  The  moDthly  paj  of  a  knight 
banneret  {eavdiure  banderete)  seems  to  have  been  about  407 
francs  and  that  of  a  knight  bachelor  SOS.  A  dojvuUo  or  page 
received  303;  and  nobles  serving  on  foot  6  bancs  and  80 
centimes  a  da.j.  Amongst  other  expenses  the  pa;  of  a  drago- 
man at  Constantitiople  in  1966  f^peois  (o  have  been  iOi 
franca  or  abont  8  pomids  sterling  a  month,  while  in  the  same 
year  Amedeus  VI.  of  Savoy  gave  no  leas  than  7371  francs  or 
'295  pounds  sterUi^  for  a  Romance,  to  the  Sire  Gmllaume  de 
Hachaut;  two  years  after  S6Q  francs  for  another  to  the  Sire 
de  Couci'a  minstrel,  and  in  1328  an  advocate's  law  libnut;  (A 
16  vols,  sold  for  163  pounds  sterling. 

The  coursers  and  ronzini  were  used  in  battle  by  li^t-armed 
horsemen ;  and  horses  of  all  kinds,  although  perhaps  pro- 
portionately more  numerous  than  at  present  from  their  uni- 
versal adoption  botli  in  nvil  and  military  life,  bore  as  high  and 
even  higher  prices  than  they  now  do  in  tiie  sooth  of  Europe. 
Men  women  and  children  principally  journeyed  on  horseback 
and  generally  with  many  attendants ;  for  litters  were  not  in 
common  use  although  both  these  and  cars  were  often  preferred 
by  female  travellers*.  Petraroa  complains  of  being  obliged, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  murmuis  of  people,  to  talie  vaiao  horsee 
than  he  wanted :  "  Cato  the  Censor,"  he  says,  "  was  contented 
with  one  horse  and  three  valets  but  our  depraved  vain  luxu- 
rious manners  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  this  Roman 
aimplid^.  We  cannot  in  these  days  go  a  mile  without  a 
circle  of  horses  and  servants:  I  resist  as  much  as  I  can  this 
torrent  of  perversion ;  irtien  at  home  two  horses  serve  me,  but  in 
traveUing  I  am  better  known  than  I  would  wish,  and  in 
spite  of  myself  am  compelled  to  bend  to  the  customs  of  a 
corrupt  age  "f. 

The  lowest  priced  hoise  for  a  servant  seems  to  have  cost 

•  Caniio,  Tavole,&c.,  p.  550—559.        f  De  Sade,  Vol.  tii.,  p.  711. 
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between  10  and  11  pounds ;  mules  from  12  to  BO  ;  and  a  com- 
plete war-horse  given  in  1365  bj  Amedeo  VI.  of  Savoy  to  Gale- 
azzo  Visconta  cost  800  pounds  sterling  of  our  present  money  *. 
The  roadside  inns  were  probably  few,  bat  those  iu  towns 
vere  good  and  even  magnificent  if  s  correct  inference  may  be 
drawn  &om  their  having  spoons,  forks,  goblets,  and  often  plates 
of  solid  silver.  A  paasion  for  such  display,  beyond  all  common 
necessity,  seems  to  have  .pervaded  every  rank  of  sufficient 
c^ulence  to  satisfy  it;  probably  arising  from  the  union  of 
vanity  and  convenience  in  a  period  of  great  insecurity  when 
sadden  calls  for  money  could  be  most  quickly  met  by  the 
pledging  of  such  Valuables  f.  The  comforts  of  the  road  must 
of  course  have  varied  in  different  countries,  but  the  expense  of 
travelling  could  not  have  been  great  as  we  learn  from  Buonec- 
corso  Pitti;  whose  master  considered  li  florina  a  sufBcient 
altoirance  to  take  him  from  Buda  to  Florence.  Being  young 
and  wishing  to  seek  his  fortune  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
travelling  merchant  who  buying  1000  florins'  worth  of  saffinn 
at  Venice  passed  by  Croatia  to  Buda  where  the  saflron  was 
sold  at  double  ita  original  cost  These  Florentine  traveUere 
seemed  to  have  looked  to  the  main  object  and  lived  roughly ; 
for  Pitti  falling  sick  of  a  fever  was  left  with  the  said  ducats  to 
the  care  of  their  landlord :  his  bed  he  says  was  a  sack  of  straw 
in  an  old  room ;  no  doctor  visited  him ;  no  female  inhabited 
the  house,  there  was  but  one  man-servanf  who  cooked  and 
vraitedon  Michele  Marucd  his  landlord  and  two  merchants  who 
lodged  there.  In  this  condition  almost  dead  with  fever  he 
remained  six  weeks  until  St.  Martin's  eve,  when  a  bevy  of 
young  Germane  assembled  with  fifers  to  dance  in  a  spacious 
room  opposite  Buonaccoiso's  chamber  where  he  lay  with  a  sort 
of  old  bathing-cloth  wrapped  round  him  instoad  of  sheets,  and 
covered  by  a  carpet  and  his  own  greasy  furred  cloak.  Some 
of  the  young  men  happened  to  peep  into  his  chamber  and 

■  Cibniio,  p.  563.  i-  Cibnrto,  p.  543. 
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seeing  him  in  this  condition  immediately  forced  on  his  clo&k  and 
hurried  him  off  to  the  ball-room,  sajing  "  We  will  either  hill  or 
cure  you,  but  st  all  events  put  you  out  of  pain ; "  and  for  &  whole 
hour  in  spite  of  his  earnest  prayers  they  forced  him  to  dasce 
until  he  fell  down  with  pure  exhaustion ;  then  carrying  him  back 
to  bed  they  tossed  all  their  cloaks  on  top  of  him  and  reennied 
their  danditg  and  drinking,  which  lasted  all  the  night.  Next 
morning  they  returned  for  their  cloajcs.  compelled  Buooaccorso, 
who  had  in  the  interim  follen  into  a  profuse  and  long  continaed 
perspiration,  to  dress  and  drink  with  them  which  he  willingly 
did,  and  after  another  hour  of  repose  went  abn>ad  convalescent. 
supped  at  a  friend's  house  who  was  master  of  the  mint  at 
Buda;  gambled, and  won  300  florins;  then  bougbt  horses  on  a 
speculation  and  returned  to  Florence.  Such  were  the  first  steps 
of  a  young  Florentine  merchant  of  high  family,  the  subsequent 
companion  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  &ther  of  Lucca  Pitti 
who  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Co^mo  de'  Medici  and  built  the  cele- 
brated royal  palace  that  still  bears  his  name  *. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  author  will  illustrate  the  practical 
working  of  Florentine  institutions  peiii^ts  better  titan  any 
general  description :  he  transmits  it  as  an  example,  and  a 
warning  to  his  children  not  to  cope  with  or  even  ddisnd  them- 
selves against  more  powerfiil  citizens  however  just  might  be 
t.beir  cause.  Luigi  Pitlj  the  brother  of  Buonaocorso  when 
Podesta  of  Bucine  in  tlie  Val-d'-Ambra  had  several  oppoituni- 
tiea  of  hearing  the  complaints  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Santo  Piero  a  Ruoti  an  ancient  abbey  of 
Val-d'-Ambra  founded  by  the  Ubaldim  counts  of  Cbidgnano. 
These  services  made  an  impression  on  the  old  prelate  who  had 
been  worried  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  attached  him 
so  much  to  Luigi  and  the  Pitti  fiunily  that  about  three  years 
after  on  tindiug  himself  becoming  too  weak  to  continue  his 
fundjons  and  therefore  more  subject  to  annoyance,  he  repaired 

*  Crociica  di  Buonuxsm  Pitli,  p.  17. 
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to  Florence  imd  informed  them  of  hie  determination  to  resign 
tbe  abbacy,  which  he  had  then  held  for  four-and-thir^  ;ears ; 
and  at  tbe  same  time  constituted  them  hia  legal  agents,  with 
pavers  to  offer  his  reeignation  whenever  they  could  succeed  in 
seeming  the  reversion  to  their  own  &mil;.  The  Fitti  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  this  friendly  act ;  hut  after 
tryii^  to  dissuade  him  by  a  promise  of  dieir  zealooe  support 
against  all  enemies,  they  accepted  the  procuration  resolving 
however  not  to  make  use  of  it,  but  still  support  their  ancient 
friend  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Idndred. 

The  weak  in  Florence,  especially  if  worth  plundering,  were 
never  entirely  &ee  from  the  fangs  of  more  powerful  neighbours 
in  despite  of  the  protective  law  of  petition ;  wherefore  Alber- 
taccio  Ricasole  and  his  potent  clan  whose  possessions  lay  in  the 
vicinity,  presamiI^:  on  the  abbot's  impotence  determined  to 
rain  him  by  a  false  accusation  and  secure  the  benefice  for  one 
of  their  own  relations.  Appearing  before  the  "  Ten  of  the 
SoIm  "  at  Florence  they  boldly  chained  the  abbot  with  co- 
YsrUy  attempting  to  deliver  his  abbey  up  to  the  Ubertini  its 
ancient  owners  then  rebels  under  the  ban  of  tbe  republic; 
and  to  render  the  chaige  more  plausible  they  had  secretly  des- 
patched a  messenger  in  the  colours  of  that  &mily  to  declare  at 
(he  convent  duhug  the  prelate's  absence  that  he  was  come  on 
die  part  of  Andrieno  degli  Ubertini  to  confer  with  tbe  abbot 
and  carry  back  bis  answer.  This  information  and  a  summons 
from  the  Balia  brought  the  latter  quickly  to  Florence  and 
Luigi  Pitti  accompanied  him  to  that  magistntcy  by  whom  he 
was  closely  examined  acquitted  and  dismissed. 

This  incident  at  once  convinced  Buonaccorso  that  unless  the 
abbacy  were  speedily  renoimced  and  ita  reversion  secured,  the 
lUcaeoli  either  by  force  or  fraud  would  soon  become  ite  masters : 
he  however  was  not  supported  in  this  opinion  by  other  kins- 
men, wiio  feared  to  incur  blame,  more  especially  as  the  abbot 
to  whom  these  doubte  were  communicated,  had  by  the  comfort 
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and  BBSurance  of  their  aupport  in  a.  great  meaaure  recovered  Us 
health  and  efficiency.  He  nevertheless  resigned  himself  to 
their  deciBion  ineverythingatTingacompromiseof  hiBhcmonr: 
this  last  injunction  confirmed  Francesco  and  Luigi  Pitti,  while 
Buonaccoreo  and  his  third  brother  Bartolommeo  still  held  to  their 
former  opinion  as  most  secure  and  eUgible  for  the  prelate  himself 
The  Bicasoli  on  seeing  their  intended  victim  so  actively  sop- 
ported,  relinquished  the  scheme  of  striking  him  domi  throng 
the  Florentine  government;  changed  their  point  of  attack,  and 
by  means  of  Pandolfo,  Binilaccio,  Oaleotto,  and  Carlo  Rica- 
sole :  all  of  them  squires  of  the  pope's  household  at  Rome ; 
preferred  a  second  false  accusation  accompanied  by  a  petition 
for  the  benefice.  The  result  mts  a  summons  to  the  abbot ;  but 
decrepihide  and  a  fear  of  personal  ontzage  induced  him  to  send 
an  advocate  in  the  person  of  Ser  Giuliano  dalla  Cicogna  a  priest 
of  Saint  Lorenzo  and  a  friend  of  Buonaccorao  Pitd.  Mean- 
while the  latter  and  his  brothers  being  stdll  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Ricasoli  called  sepanCely  on  Albertaccio  and  several 
members  of  that  iiamily  in  Blorence,  explained  the  transaction 
that  hod  taken  place  between  them  and  the  abbot,  and  re- 
quested the  Bicasoli  to  drop  the  proceeding,  which  they  at 
once  promised  if  possible  to  do  by  an  immediate  communication 
with  their  kinsmen  at  Rome.  The  Pitti  then  petitioned  the 
Seignory  to  use  their  influence  with  the  pontiff  for  baring  the 
abbot's  cause  argued  be&re  the  bishops  of  Florence,  Arezro. 
or  Fiesole  and  then  decide  according  to  their  report  This 
would  perhaps  have  been  granted  if  Betto  Busini  a  prior  and 
&iend  of  Ricasole  had  not  according  to  instructions  moved  that 
the  other  party  should  be  heard.  Both  sides  were  accordingly 
ordered  t«  attend  on  the  following  day,  when  all  the  members 
of  colleges  were  personally  canvassed  by  the  Bicasoli  party  to 
vote  f^nst  the  petition :  Buonaccoreo  firmly  demanded  that 
his  prayer  should  be  granted ;  but  Bindaccio  Pentzzi  a  relation 
of  the  Bicasoli,  not  only  vUified  the  abbot's  character  bnt 
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unblushingly  declared  that  tbe  Itenefice  was  w&nted  for  his  own 
brother  Amoldo,  and  demanded  a  negative,  which  after  some 
discussion  was  finally  given  tlirough  the  ponerfol  inflaence  of 
that  family. 

Cardinal  Oreini  who  in  the  interim  had  been  appointed  to 
hoar  the  cause  at  Rome  would  accept  no  eubstitute,  but  insisted 
on  the  abbot's  personal  attendance;  on  this  Buonaccorso,  who 
had  formerly  known  him,  deepatehed  a  letter  inclosed  to  the 
cardinal  in  a  silver  gilt  cup  of  32  florins  value;  and  Oiuliano 
in  presenting  it  said :  "  Messere  I  recommend  the  abbot  of 
Ruoti  to  your  protection  for  love  of  your  servant  Buonaccorso 
and  the  Holy  Father,"  On  this  Pandolfo  Ricaaole  (alluding  to  a 
treaty  concluded  by  the  advice  of  Luigi  Fitti  against  the  poti' 
tifi~B  wishes)  immediately  exclaimed  "  Meeaere  he  recalls  to 
your  memory  a  cordial  enemy  of  the  holy  church  and  our  lord 
the  Pope."  And  with  this  convenient  handle  tlie  pontdff  was 
80  dexterouely  managed  by  his  Florentine  squires  that  the 
abbot  was  condemned  to  lose  his  benefice  and  be  placed  in  per- 
petual confinement,  and  Amoldo  Peruzzi  preferred  to  the 
vacant  abbacy  in  commendam  nntil  confirmed  by  the  Floren- 
tine government,  which  had  euoceeded  to  the  rights  of  its 
ancient  patrons  the  Ubertini. 

The  abbot  remained  a  prisoner  at  large  attended  by  a  public 
officer,  but  as  a  guest  of  the  Pitti  who  foreseeing  that  the 
pope's  decree  and  eicommunication  not  only  of  the  old  prelate 
but  of  all  who  supported  him,  coupled  with  die  aid  of  the 
powerfiil  Ricasoli,  Gianfiglazzi,  Peruzzi  Castellani,  vrith  other 
friends  and  adherents,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  &lse  witnesses 
would  finally  carry  everything,  began  at  last  to  despair,  Buo- 
naccorso imparted  his  fears  to  Giuliano  dalla  Cicogna  who  sug- 
gested as  their  only  chance  that  the  abbot  should  lose  no  time 
in  accosing  Albertaccio  Bicasole  of  an  outrage,  by  petition  to 
the  Seignoiy,  and  the  terror  of  condemnation  to  the  class 
of  nobles  would  force  him  to  a  compromise :  a[^roving  this 
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counsel  but  too  wary  to  implicate  himself,  BuonoccorBO  left  the 
details  to  the  prieet  who  willingly  undertook  to  amu^e  ereij- 
thing,  provided  that  a  confidenlial  servant  of  ika  Pitti  «eie 
placed  at  his  orders.  A  pretended  assault  was  accordingl; 
made  on  the  abbot  as  he  passed  by  night  to  a  friend's  hoow 
escorted  by  a  public  officer,  whose  presence  alone  apparentlj 
saved  him  from  personal  iiynry ;  the  Se^noi;  indignant  4t 
this  outrage  to  a  prisoner  under  their  charge,  instantly  pro- 
claimed a  heavy  punishment  both  in  purse  and  person  for 
any  person  convicted  of  concealing  the  culprit's  names  alia 
three  days  were  expired ;  and  confirmed  the  decree  nest  man- 
ing  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  collies.  Buonaccorso  knew 
exactly  how  the  transaction  had  passed  from  the  assailants,  wtu 
arrived  at  his  house  a  Uttle  before  the  other  part;  from  whom 
he  received  a  false  and  exaggerated  account ;  for  the  abbot, 
ignorant  of  the  scheme,  magnified  his  own  danger,  and  the 
officer  had  repaired  with  intelligence  of  what  occurred  to  tlie 
Seignory.  Several  of  the  RicasoH  were  arrested  and  examined 
by  the  podest&,  but  released  oa  proving  their  innocence : 
tiiuliano  hod  also  been  attached  and  bound  over  to  appear  when 
summoned ;  but  Buonaccorsi  alanned  at  the  prDclamatJou  sent 
him  and  the  other  culprits  out  of  Florence.  This  produced  • 
citation  for  Buonaccorso  himself  who  was  threatened  with  a 
process  unless  Giuliano  appeared :  these  things  continued  for 
three  days,  Buonaccorso  still  persevering  in  his  silence  altboogh 
again  examined  and  threatened.  On  the  fourth  however, 
fearful  of  coiisequences  if  the  secret  were  divulged  by  otheis, 
he  went  and  revealed  eveiything  to  the  Se^oiy,  who  instantly 
issued  a  formal  command  for  the  arrest  of  all  who  were  named, 
as  well  as  any  others  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  trans- 
action; and  ordered  the  Fodesta  to  condemn  them  in  purse  and 
person ;  and  from  this  sweeping  sentence  before  trial,  Buonac- 
corso alone  if  inculpated  was  to  be  absolved  and  liberated. 
No  less  than  five  criminal  prosecutions  were  thus  oommenoed 
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iucluding  Baonaccoiso'a  ;  amongst  them  his  own  servant ;  his 
friend  Giuliano ;  Oiuliano's  brother ;  Li^  Ricasole  a  relation 
but  deadly  enemy  of  Albertacdo's ;  besides  another  individoa!. 
The  fear  of  torture  prevented  any  of  them  appearing  except 
Buonaocorso,  who  after  examination  was  dismissed  on  finding 
bail  fiir  3000  florins,  but  the  rest  were  condemned  in  heavy 
fines  and  exiled  for  three  years.  During  this  process  the 
opposing  fkction  exerted  themselTSS  both  openly  and  secretly 
to  have  Buonaccorso  included  in  the  punishment,  and  thus 
destroy  his  civic  rights,  but  this  roused  his  friends  to  the  rescue 
and  he  was  saved !  He  leaves  this  history  to  his  children  ; 
not  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  register  of  unexacted  vengeance, 
but  as  a  warning  and  remembrance  of  those  who  advanced  to 
his  support  in  time  of  trouble. 

Nor  was  ha  long  clear  of  this  difficulty  ere  another  equaUy 
illustrative,  brought  the  family  into  fresh  vexation  and  danger. 
One  evening  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  before  the  Exe- 
cutor of  Justice  who  to  bis  surprise  ordered  him  into  solitary 
confinement  until  morning,  when  he  teamed  that  both  himself 
and  brother  were  to  continue  prisoners  until  Luigi  Pitti,  who 
many  days  before  had  quitted  Florence  for  Naples,  should 
return  and  answer  to  a  chaise  of  having  revealed  certain  state 
secrets  to  the  ambassadors  of  King  Ladielans  durii^  the  period 
of  bis  office  as  prior.  This  fiict  was  assumed  as  proved  by  a 
letter  of  the  ambassadors  to  Ladislaua  which  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  government  and  Buonaccorso  was  ordered  to 
announce  his  own  peril  to  Luigi  unless  the  latter  appeared  in 
person.  The  detention  of  these  brothers  c^ain  alarmed  their  , 
friends  and  family  who  immediately  assembled  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  citizens  in  the  church  of  San  Fiero  Scbera^o, 
where  Nori  Pitti  their  nephew  opened  the  discussion  by  praying 
for  advice  and  assistance.  After  soma  consultation  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  repair  in  a  body  before  the  public  autho- 
rities and  demand  the  prisoners'  release :   this  was  instantly 
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carried  into  act,  tind  varm  words  passed  betveen  the  executor 
and  Rinaldo  Gianfiglozzi  tlie  spolceBman.  Nor  were  Hie  wom«n 
idle :  vi^un  a  short  time  all  vho  then  happened  to  be  in  Flo- 
rence assembled  together  mth  their  children  and  preceedii^ 
in  a  body  to  the  public  palace  laade  a.  similar  demand  finm  the 
Balia,  Seignoty,  and  Colleges  I  So  decided  a  step  backed  op 
as  it  VBB  Joy  the  male  relatioiiB,  alarmed  the  gavenunent  and 
delivered  their  kinsmen. 

Meanwhile  Luigi  Pitti,  then  governor  of  Aqnila  for  Ladis- 
laus,  after  receiving  the  king's  permission  set  oat  for  Florence, 
bnt  on  reaching  Perugia  beard  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  an 
exile  by  sound  of  trumpet,  three  days  only  having  been  girm 
him  to  appear  in  the  capital;  a  notice  hardly  sufficient  even  to 
reach  him  ere  the  time  was  expired ;  and  he  was  condemned  as 
contumacious  by  the  activity  of  an  antagonist  fectioa  notwitb- 
ett&ding  all  the  exertdons  of  his  family ! 

Such  were  party  spirit  and  public  justice  in  republican  Flo- 
rence where  under  the  name  and  banners  of  &eedom  they  only 
dreamed  of  liberty ;  and  enjoying  the  empty  pageant  of  choos- 
ing their  masters  submitted  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies ;  the 
tyranny  of  faction.  We  first  see  the  criminal  judge  receiving 
a  peremptory  command,  before  trial,  to  acqnit  and  condmnn 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  government  for  an  offence  against 
itself  I  He  is  then  covertly  and  openly  assailed,  after  sentence 
given,  to  tnake  him  include  an  absolved  person  in  a  general 
pnnishment  of  convicted  ofFenders ;  and  this  bya&ction  of  avowed 
enemies  in  defiance  of  a  public  pardon  ;  and  is  only  prevented 
.  from  yielding  by  a  sudden  and  formidable  array  of  the  accused's 
adherents,  a  factdou  as  illegal  and  pernicious  as  the  first.  Next 
we  see  two  harmless  citizens  suddenly  torn  &om  their  homes 
and  imprisoned  for  the  prestuned  crime  of  an  absent  kins- 
man, and  similarly  released  at  the  rising  and  menaces  cS  their 
indignant  relatives ;  while  the  accused  himself  wiAout  triai,  or 
sufficient  time  to  appear  on  his  defence  or  even  receive  has 
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summons,  is  b;  the  inSuence  of  an  antt^fonifit  faction  both 
fined  and  exiled  from  Ms  coimti^*. 

Such  examples  coupled  vith  what  has  already  transpired 
in  the  body  of  this  history,  are  proof  suffident  of  the  pre- 
dominant spirit  of  what  waa  called  Florentine  liberty,  the 
melancholy  mockery  of  a  name !  Those  who  love  freedom 
with  true  affection  will  respect  it  in  others,  as  liberty  is  bnt 
another  name  for  justice ;  those  who  confound  or  identify  it 
witli  license  will  trumpet  forth  the  empty  title  while  they  still 
trample  upon  its  substance. 

The  great  discretionary  power  of  Florentine  "  Beeton  "  who 
as  already  noticed  were  always  foreigners,  may  be  fiirther  illus- 
trated and  is  made  more  evident  by  the  condemnation  of 
Paulo  di  I^po  of  Castiglionchio  in  1391.  This  gentleman 
communicated  some  state  secrets  to  hia  brother  Michele  then 
agent  to  Jacoinello  Paduono  at  Milan  to  whom  tbe  latter  dis- 
closed them,  and  his  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  known  to  Gian-Galeazzo  Viscont£  the  great  enemy 
of  Florence.  So  Texatious  a  circumstance  naturally  roused 
the  anger  of  government  and  Paulo  was  arrested,  examined, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Obtain  of  the  People  on  his 
own  confession,  but  tlirough  powerful  fiunily  infiuence  the 
Seignoty  was  enlisted  in  his  &vour :  these  high  functionaries 
interceded  with  the  Captain  of  the  People  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
3500  Soring,  besides  having  the  effigies  of  both  brothers 
painted  on  the  palace  as  traitors,  and  Michele  if  taken  and 
condemned,  after  first  being  "  AttanaglitUo"  or  having  his 
flesh  torn  off  with  heated  pincers,  was  to  be  hung.  Ammirato 
relates  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  nameless  Florentine 
author  who  blames  the  severity  of  the  rector,  but  to  the  his- 
torian's surprise  be  casts  no  censure  on  the  Seignory  for  exert 
ing  themselves  to  mitigate  so  cruel  a  sentence  f. 

•  Cniiiica*iiBnonuconoI^tti,p.  87.     +  S.  Ammlnto,  Sloiu,  Ub.  n.,  p.  827. 
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B7  their  motivee  these  nu^tnites  moat  be  jn^ed:  the 
foreign  rector  may  onl^  have  executed  tiie  Florentine  law  as 
he  found  it ;  bat  the  immense  discretioiuu7  power  is  mideniable. 
The  existing  Seignory  were  in  fact  either  leaders,  or  alwa^ 
under  tbe  influence  of  the  predominant  faction ;  but  when  un- 
influenced bj  politics  Dft«n  displafsd  a  mild  and  generoos 
spirit  worthy  of  a  gentler  age,  es  may  be  instanced  in  tiie  case 
of  Louis  of  Capua  who  commanded  one  of  the  Florentiiie 
armies  against  Giim-Galeazzo  Visconte :  he  had  contracted  AeiM 
to  such  an  amount  as  to  preclude  his  departure  after  the 
cessation  of  office,  without  legal  seciuily  for  his  creditois,  and 
his  son  Francesco  remained  a.  hostage  in  the  Stinche  prisons  for 
his  father's  extravagance  :  this  was  00  light  sufFering  in  those 
rough  days  when  jails  were  as  revolting  as  they  are  now  the 
reverse;  exteroal  misery  not  being  so  sharp  and  general  as  with 
us  where  love  of  liberty  is  often  stifled  amidst  the  stronger  crav- 
ings of  nature.  Compassion  for  the  son  coupled  with  a  grateful 
estimate  of  the  father's  services  induced  the  Seignory  to  guarantee 
the  debt  imd  release  die  prisoner,  who  having  t>een  wounded  in 
prison  was  cured  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Croce  at  the  public 
cost  with  much  shame  to  the  &ther  for  his  unnatural  conduct*. 

Nor  was  the  Florentine  government  careless  of  public  morals  , 
so  far  as  these  depend  on  legal  enactments,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  its  frequent  regulations,  often  mistaken  in  the  means  but 
1<uidable  in  the  object;  amongst  them  gambling  became  a 
marked  and  salient  point  of  legal  notice  for  continual  assas- 
sinations were  its  result  and  therefore  dice  were  prohibited 
with  a  justifiable  severity,  though  probably  with  small  effect 
against  that  insatiate  craving  of  the  soul  aftor  the  distant 
uncertain  and  unknown  which  whether  for  good  or  evil  ao 
strongly  marks  its  nature  f.  In  1396  a  law  was  promulgated 
that  authorised  the  loser  of  money  by  dice  at  any  time  within 
*  S.  Amminlo,  Stoiu,  Lib.  ivi,,  p.    f  H.  di  C.  SMfiiii,  Lib.  n.,  Rub. 
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three  years  to  demand  its  restitution,  which  if  he  failed  to  do 
within  two  months  the  obhgatioa  fell  on  his  father,  mother, 
brothera,  and  other  relations  in  succession  who  could  continue 
their  cause  even  thoi^h  the  loser  had  been  or^nally  non- 
suited for  want  of  sufficient  proof  of  having  paid  the  debt ; 
nor  were  any  renundations  or  acquittance  of  the  latter  avail- 
able against  their  demand  unless  with  the  parent  or  nearest 
relative's  consent*. 

A  strong  national  feeling  of  pride  at  the  foreign  distinctions 
of  countrymen  often  breaks  forth  to  gild  the  darker  features 
of  Florentine  character,  the  more  singular  because  opposed  to 
that  jealousy  of  each  others'  fame  and  fortune  which  prevailed 
so  much  amoi^t  the  citizens  at  home ;  and  foreign  honours 
were  not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  domestic  ambition  hut  on  the 
contrary  reflected  credit  on  the  individual  and  nation.  The 
following  anecdote  in  illustration  will  also  show  how  doubtinl 
the  efBcacy,  whether  esemplaiy  or  positive,  of  capital  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  the  spring  of  life  and  human  passions,  passions 
that  may  still  prove  the  source  and  seed  of  brilliant  virtues  when 
reason  assume  its  royalties ;  virtues  that  may  perhaps  be  even 
created  by  the  very  crime  which  sutgects  them  to  an  iguominious 
death.  One  CeccodiVanni  had  been  sentenced  to  death  in  1373 
for  robbing  and  murderii^  a  Florentine  citizen  in  the  district 
of  Scarperia;  but  he  escaped,  entered  the  Neapolitan  service, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  abihty,  rose  to  high 
honours  and  esteem ;  was  made  a  count,  a  marquis,  and  finally 
viceroy  of  the  Albruzzi :  he  had  uniformly  endeaToured  to  do 
honour  to  his  native  land,  and  distinguished  her  citizens  with 
peculiar  courtesy :  this  conduct  was  altogether  considered  so 
worthy  of  public  notice  than  in  1400  his  sentence  was  for- 
mally revoked  by  a  public  decree  which  restored  him  to  all 
the  rights  and  honours  of  citizenship  |. 
The  nature  of  this  man's  conduct  may  perhaps  be  questioned 

■  8.  Ammiimto,  Stem,  Lib.  xtL,  p.  8£fi.  f  Ibid.,Lili.ni.,  p.e77. 
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by  modern  judgment ;  but  it  was  in  tbe  spirit  of  Hie  age  And 
stamped  by  its  approval,  and  therefore  so  far  virtnous.  honour- 
able, and  emulative ;  and  he  moreover  did  good  service  to  his 
adopted  country ;  yet  all  this,  had  he  not  fled,  would  b«ve  been 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  execated  culprit. 

Tbe  care  of  public  morals  in  other  mtUters  is  somewhat 
laughable  thoi^h  melancholy  irom  its  oppression  of  those  on- 
fortunate  females  who  are  firet  deceived,  then  abused,  insulted, 
and  trampled  on,  by  the  very  sinners  whose  treachery  has  rained 
and  abandoned  them  to  want,  to  shame,  and  ultimate  despur. 
Complaints  having  been  preferred  by  laymen  and  ea^lesiastics 
against  the  too  cloeeneighbourtioodof  these  unfortunatA  women 
to  the  convents,  a  new  edict  was  issued  that  forbid  them  to 
lodge  within  two  thousand  feet  of  any  religions  establisbm^kt 
under  penalties  that  were  doubled  on  all  who  continued  to 
occupy  a  dwelling  vvithin  the  prescribed  limits.  This  was  &1- 
lowed  in  1319  by  banishment  from  Florence  where  none  were 
allowed  to  ent«r,  except  on  Mondays  to  make  their  necessary 
purchases  after  a  specified  hour  under  the  pains  of  whipping 
and  braiding ;  this  severity  was  intended  to  encourage  matri- 
mony while  it  only  stimulated  pandering;  nay,  if  we  may  ju^e 
from  Dante  and  later  sonroes,  eucour^ed  still  more  criminal 
and  disgustJ]^  excesses*.  Itwas  of  coarse  impossible  to  keep 
tbe  city  long  immaculate,  because  the  source  of  evil  was 
within ;  but  these  women  were  subsequently  forbidden  to  wear 
slippers :  were  commanded  to  carry  their  gloves  in  their  hand 
and  a  small  bell  on  their  bead,  so  that  when  they  moved  its 
sound  might  be  heard  and  mark  them  as  sinnere  meet  only  for 
the  finger  of  scorn,  mockeiy,  avoidance,  {perhaps  attraction) 
and  by  such  means  they  were  to  be  induced  to  live  more  retired 
if  not  more  honestly  |. 

These  hostilities  were  not  confined  to  the  frailer  portion  of 
the&irsez;  for  female  vanity  and  masculine  gravity  were  ever 

•  3.  Ammmu,,  3lor.  Fior.,  Ub.  v.,  p,  378.        t  IWd,  Lib.  I.,  p.  492. 
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at  mir  in  Florence ;  prudence  and  extravagance  yiete  in  constant 
collision;  Bubdlty  evading  {>ower,  and  womanish  quickness 
baffling  all  the  keen  severity  of  le^alation.  Sumptuarf  laws 
vere  continually  promulgated,  and  periods  of  distress  and 
general  misfortune  were  judiciously  chosen  for  these  economical 
reforms,  but  all  in  vain;  the  ladies  still  conquered:  they 
dressed,  they  painted,  they  stufled,  they  modified  their  figure 
and  proportioaB  with  snch  rariety,  grace,  and  natural  dexteri^ 
that  a  dark-complexioned  or  ill-formed  woman  was  scarcely  to 
be  seen  in  Florence ;  cotemporary  artists  acknowledged  their 
skill,  and  willingly  yielded  to  those  more  delicate  mauipula- 
tions  which  corrected  and  improved  that  nature,  of  which  they 
elves  were  only  the  copiers.  "  From  very  devils  in  ap- 
"  says  Sacchetti  quite  forgetfiil  of  his  gaUantiy,  "  they 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  angels  of  beauty;"  and  with 
DO  less  legal  actmien  they  silenced  both  the  judge  and  notary 
of  that  very  court  which  was  especially  appointed  to  control 
their  extiuvagance  in  personal  adornment*. 

A  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  as  appears  in  VeUuli's 
chronicle,  was  compensated  by  a  fine  equal  to  the  dower  but 
whether  this  amount  were  a  legal  penal^  or  private  composition 
does  not  exactly  appear :  money,  the  sword,  or  the  dagger,  seem 
however  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  for  the  settlement  of  Flo- 
rentine quarrels ;  yet  often  by  a  slow  process,  for  personal  injuiiee 
engendered  lasting  feuds  or  long-nourished  and  secret  ven- 
geance, and  the  chancery  suits  were  equally  if  not  more  tedioos 
than  our  own.  Velluti  gives  ua  an  instance  of  both.  A  cert^ 
Messer  Lambertuccio  of  this  family  had  lent  a.  lai^  sum  of 
money  to  Berto  de'  Freecobaldi;  and  afterwards  his  heirs  under 
the  direction  of  Simone  di  Taddeo  claimed  debts  as  due  to  a  very 
eonsideralile  amount  from  that  family  one  of  whose  members 
called  Amerigo  Frescobaldi,  was  Edward  the  Third's  principal 
agent  and  stood  high  in  his  favour.    This  claim  involved  them 
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in  a  suit  that  lasted  tiirty  yeaia,  by  the  espenBe  of  irhich  they 
ware  nearly  ruined,  for  it  was  prolonged  thnmgh  the  ridies  and 
consequent  influence  of  the  Frescobaldi  who  corrupted  recton, 
judges,  and  eveiy  other  fuuctdonaiy  connected  with  its  deciaion 
by  a  lavish  bribery  that  the  Volluti  wore  unable  to  resist.  The 
bad  blood  thus  generated  broke  out  into  personal  outrage  and 
Simone  was  twice  wounded  in  consequence :  hie  kinsmaii  Tom- 
maeo  di  Lippaccio  bad  wounded  Filippo  de'  Frescobaldi  with  a 
Javelin ;  the  latter  who  was  on  horseback  fied  to  Florraice  and 
without  dismounting  passed  by  the  Piazza  de'  Frescobaldi  along 
the  Amo  where  meeting  with  Simone  de'  Velluti  he  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  his  sword,  but  as  the  latter  was  armed  with 
a  steel  helmet  did  no  mischief :  Simone  began  to  fly,  yet  not 
80  quickly  as  to  avoid  the  laiice  of  Filippo'a  servant  which 
wounded  him  almost  mortally  in  the  loins ;  a  feud  thus  began 
bat  its  duration  does  not  appear  ;  a  new  process  however  seems 
to  have  been  commenced  in  consequence,  which  lasted  until 
some  subsequent  podesta  forced  the  parties  to  a  pecuniary 
compromise ''. 

The  dishonesty  of  these  foreign  rectors  was  sometimes  great 
and  if  supported  by  a  strong  party  escaped  unpunished :  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Obizo  degU  Alidugi  who  being 
captain  of  the  people  and  favouring  the  Par^  Guelph  in  the 
memorable  events  of  1883,  availed  himself  of  his  official  power 
to  force  a  young,  beautiful,  and  noble  lady  of  the  Figliolipetri 
fiunily  from  her  home,  to  dishonour  her,  and  aftorwarda  place  her 
in  charge  of  a  woman  iniamous  for  her  disreputable  establish- 
ment The  father  was  an  exile ;  the  family  poor  thou^  noble ; 
the  brother  away  &om  Florence,  and  this  captain  was  sup- 
ported by  the  all-powerful  and  unscrupulous  Guelphs.  When 
the  brother  returned  his  sister  suddenly  disappeared  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  by  his  hand,  but  the  captain  continued  the 
usual  time  in  power :  at  the  expiration  of  bis  office  there  was  a 

*  Cronvadi  DoiutQ  Tcllnti,  p.  37. 
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proposal  to  punish  him  for  this  and  other  crimes,  but  the 
Ooelphs  prevailed  and  he  departed  with  impunity*.  Such 
leni^  was  not  shown  in  those  cases  where  nobles  were  delin- 
quents or  where  the  state  authority  was  likely  to  be  compro- 
mised by  forbearance:  in  1887,  Pagnozzo  Strozzi  had  the 
misfortone  to  kill  Piero  Lenzi,  gon&lonier  of  a.  company  in  a 
chance  fiay  and  this  was  taken  up  by  the  goremment  as  an 
ofience  against  the  magistiac^ ;  wherefore  Pagnozzo,  and  his 
brother  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  were  instantly  declared 
rebels,  their  descendants  placed  amongst  the  Grsndi,  their 
houses  both  in  town  and  country  destroyed ;  their  possessions 
confiscated  and  their  relations  compelled  to  repurchase  them 
from  the  public  within  three  months :  whoever  killed  them 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  the  bomidde  was  allowed  to 
carry  anns  in  the  city :  the  Strozzi  were  also  compelled  under 
heavy  penalties  to  keep  at  peace  with  and  for^ve  their  kins- 
man's murderers.  The  relations  of  Piero  Lenzi  on  the  con- 
tiaij  were  authorized  to  take  vengeance  vrithoat  fear  of  punish- 
ment on  any  of  the  Strozzi  or  their  partisans  who  were  eng^ed 
in  the  afiray,  or  to  depute  any  other  perstai  to  do  so :  and  to 
fiunlitet^  this  they  were  privileged  to  carry  arms  both  in 
Florence  and  the  contado  i. 

These  severe  bodily  pains  were  accompanied  on  the  part 
of  government  by  a  pecoliar  anxiety  for  the  soul,  as  we  may 
learn  from  a  decree  which  was  pubUshod  in  136T,  forbid- 
ding any  medioal  man  to  attend  a  patient,  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  more  than  twice  unless  confession  had  been  previously 
made :  physicians  were  compelled  to  swear  before  the  Executor 
of  Justice  that  they  would  observe  this  law  and  it  subsequently 
became  an  essential  part  of  the  qualification  necessary  for  a 
doctor's  degree.  Its  original  otgect  was  to  save  the  souls  of  sick 
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people  in  time  of  plague  or  odier  efndeimc  disorder,  and  took  ite 
origin  from  a  decree  of  tbeLateranConocilvnider  Innocent  III*. 

Amongst  other  regolationB  showing  the  state  of  manners  at 
Florence  we  find  that  in  1396,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
gonfalonier  Simon  Bordoni  to  discontLnne  a  custom  hitherto 
existing,  of  compelling  any  pilgrims  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
town  to  act  SB  public  execntioners,  wherebj  the  feelings  of  many 
honourable  persons  of  hi^  rank  thus  disguised  were  sordy 
outraged,  wherefore  this  duty  was  transferred  to  those  prisoners 
already  condemned  in  goods  and  person  to  long  or  perpetual 
imprisonment  |. 

A  characteristic,  and  if  discreetly  handled  a  wise  regulation  erf 
the  Florentines  notwithstanding  Dante's  sarcasms,  was  the  peri- 
odical revision  of  their  statutes  and  ordinances,  a  weeding  out  as 
it  were  of  the  obsolete  and  contradictory,  and  a  subetitation  of 
those  which  were  better  adapted  to  existing  circumstances 
and  the  forward  movement  of  man.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental laws  necessarily  permanent  and  admitted  by  all  oom- 
munilies,  as  there  are  certain  moral  and  theological  truths 
acknowledged  by  all  reUgions ;  but  these  broad  fnunee  or  out 
lines  are  commonly  filled  up  with  a  thick  network  of  eabordi- 
nate  r^ulations  that  cover  them  like  cobwebe  and  often  im- 
pede the  march  of  improvement.  The  Florentines  were  eariy 
aware  of  this,  and  therefore  revised  their  laws  and  institutions 
more  or  less  frequently  and  sometimes  factiously,  according 
to  the  turbulent  or  tranquil  condition  of  the  times,  but  in  1 394, 
after  forty  years'  omission,  an  officer  was  nominated  tor  that 
purpose  but  whether  permanently  or  not  is  doubtful  J. 

At  or  about  the  time  of  the  previous  scrutiny  all  the  public 
weights  and  measures  which  had  before  been  dissimilar  wen 
equalised  throughout  the  state,  and  an  attempt  waa  aimnlta- 
neously  made  to  register  real  property,  but  at  this  epoch  more 

t  Ibid.,  lib.  ztL,  p.  868. 
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to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  debts  than  for  taz4|ioii.  After  long 
trials  and  great  expense  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  an  erer-YBiTing  definition  of  boundaf 
ties  and  a  continual  change  of  proprietors.  The  first  pro- 
position of  this  natuje  came  from  Oount  Guide  in  1366,  and 
ma  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  &11 ;  but  the  first  antbenlio 
notice  of  the  executdon  of  these  decrees  is  in  1386*.  Again 
in  1336  on  income  and  property  tax  was  inflicted  on  the  Flo- 
rentines by  the  Duke  of  Calabria  vdth  a  secret  board  of  com- 
missioners who  soon  abused  their  power  by  surcharges  and 
corrupt  practices ;  another  was  tried  under  the  expressive  name 
of  "  Sega  "  or  the  Saw  in  1S51,  and  then  that  of  which  we 
now  speak :  but  all  were  ephemeral  until  the  final  settlement 
of  the  "  Oatasto  "  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  liHl  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  its  placei-.  About  the  same  period  in  1S55 
some  security  was  imparted  to  one  br&nch  of  justice  hitherto 
enveloped  in  darkness  as  it  affected  the  general  population  -. 
this  was  a  law  to  publish  all  acts  of  the  merchants'  guild  (a 
tribunal  of  veiy  ext«nsiTe  influence)  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
instead  of  Latin,  as  had  been  previously  the  custom,  to  the  great 
inoonveuience  of  mileamed  suitors ;  tills  was  extended  the 
following  year  to  the  statutes  of  the  community  which  in  a  pon- 
derous volume  were  chained  to  a  table  in  liie  gabelle  office  for 
public  inspection ;. 

In  1 392  fiinher  improvements  were  made  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  registry  for  public  documents  in  a 
series  of  volumes  which  probably  began  the  present  Archive 
of  the  Beformatious,  that  vast  magazine  of  Florentine  histoiy 
a  sealed  book  to  all  but  German  studente  and  guarded  with  the 
dragon-like  jealousy  of  the  golden  fleece,  apprehensive  perhaps 
of  a  similar  harvest  §. 

—     Tilluij,  lab.  ii.,  cap.  xM. 

in.    i  3.  Amminbi,  Sloiii,   Lib.  li.,  p. 
IT,  T.  576-MO. 

t  G.  TilWi,  Ub.  z.,  Of.  XTii.— Hat.     $  Ibid.,  Lib.  in.,  p.  837. 
saH 
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Abases  too  1^  become  rife  in  the  cleiical  department  with 
which  the  Florentines  were  generally  cautdoua  in  meddling, 
and  unless  roused  by  some  great  outrt^  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  pope :  in  this  spirit  they  contented  themselves  about 
the  year  1S66  by  evading  Innocent  the  Sixth's  imperious  de- 
mand that  eveiy  statute  which  militated  against  ecdesiastical 
liber^  should  be  instantly  annulled* !  This  gentleness  did  not 
however  lead  tbem  so  &ir  astray  sa  to  allow  large  sums  to  leave 
the  country  in  the  sh^«  of  clerical  revenues  to  foreign  absentee 
inciunbeuts  while  parishioners  were  n^ected  and  churches 
Mling  to  Tuin :  the  evil  was  summarily  treated  :  parish  priesia 
were  appointed  with  decent  stipends  te  officiate,  and  all  liie 
surplus  revenue  employed  under  the  direction  of  commis- 
sioners for  repairs  and  chantyf.  In  those  days  too,  "pott 
obit "  bonds  were  as  well  understood  as  now  and  young  heiis  of 
wealthy  citizens  quite  as  dangerously  situated,  for  minors  were 
lavishly  supplied  with  ready  money  at  eiotbitant  interest  until 
all  such  debts  were  declared  imlawfiil  and  forbidden  to  be  dia- 
cuesed  or  received  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Nor  was  the  legal  profusion  exempt  fiom  censure;  the 
notaries  became  during  this  century  so  unmeasured  and  grasp- 
ing in  their  chaises  that  a  general  outcry  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  interfere  and  by  severe  penalties  endeavour  to  check 
the  evil,  hut  without  effect  altboi^h  these  scandalous  transac- 
tions occurred  in  the  public  offices  of  state{.  For  this  branch 
of  the  profession  which  included  that  of  the  conveyancer, 
Florence  wsa  as  celebrated  as  Bologna  for  jurisconsults,  yet 
the  greatest  of  these  which  Italy  produced  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  a  Florentine. 

Dino  Bossoni  di  Mi^ello,  who  as  he  died  in  1303  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  last  century,  taught  and  studied  at 
Bologna  and  was  so  acute  and  profound  a  master  of  canon  and 
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dvil  law  that  Boni&ce  VIII.  intended  to  make  him  a  cardinal 
but  vas  prevented  by  his  great  utilit;  as  a  professor  in  that 
luuTersity.  G.  Villani  calls  him  the  greatest  and  wisest  lav- 
yer  that  until  that  time  had  appeared ;  and  his  scholar,  and 
Fetrarca's  master,  the  famous  Cino  of  Fistoia  pronounced  a 
aimilar  judgment  His  writings  on  professional  eutgects  are 
BtQl  extant  and  valued,  and  his  &me  has  been  recorded  in  Latin 
▼erse  bj  subsequent  writers.  Fope  Bouifiice  emplojed  him  at 
Bome  abi^  with  William  of  Bergamo  and  Bichard  of  Siena, 
(both  afterwards  cardinals)  on  the  sixth  and  most  important 
book  of  the  Decretals  which  was  entirely  their  compilation. 
Gharies  II.  King  of  Naples  about  the  same  time  invited  him 
with  an  annual  salary  of  a  htmdred  ounces  of  gold  to  take  the 
legal  pK^ssoiship  in  that  capital,  but  he  then  expected  a 
cardinal'shat  anddied,  itisaaid  of  vexation,  on  his  return  from 
Bome  without  receiving  it,  and  while  yet  in  the  fiill  blaze  of  his 
renown*. 

Althou^  Florence  at  this  epoch  produced  bat  one  great 
civilian  she  gave  fiill  compensation  in  medicine  rhetoric  philo- 
sophy poetry  and  history :  Dino  del  Garbo  as  Villani  tells  us, 
was  a  great  philosopher,  eminently  skilled  in  many  natural 
sciences,  and  the  first  physician  in  Italy.  He  lectured  at 
Bologna  and  afterwards  at  Siena,  in  coneeqaence  of  a  quarrel 
which  exalts  his  cunning  far  above  his  morality:  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  Qalen,  Hippocrates,  and  Avicenna ;  and  aleo 
on  Guido  Cavalcante's  celebrated  Canzone  about  the  nature 
and  souices  of  love.  His  power  of  abetraclion  was  stich  as 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  ecstasy  and  he  would  often 
mt  before  his  own  door  unconsciously  twirling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur  for  a  long  time  tt^tber  while  his  thoughts  were  deep  and 
for  away.  His  son  Tommaso,  if  possible  nwre  celebratfid  than 
he,  was  worshipped  in  Italy  as  an  idol,  or  rather  as  .Macula- 

liv.  mi  IT.— PH.  FilkuJ,  Tits  d'  IIomiBt 
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pios  himaelf ;  the  nnmerouB  lords  or  tjiants  of  Italy  had  &ith 
in  no  ekill  bat  bis,  and  as  their  lenumeration  was  liben]  his 
riches  -vere  immense  so  that  he  fell  into  habits  of  qdendid 
luxuriooB  living  and  «l»ted  in  professional  attentaons  thon^ 
not  in  deep  study.  He  also  vas  a  commentstar,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  fevers,  and  composed  much  both  od  the  practice 
and  theory  of  medicine ;  but  his  great  vork  though  left  un- 
finished mts  "  Im  Somma  di  tutta  la  Madicina."  Aa  a  jdnlo- 
sopher  he  mote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  treatise  up(m 
the  soul,  and  although  blessed  with  a  most  subtle  intellect  his 
appearance  is  described  as  heavy,  groea,  and  vulgar  indicating 
anything  but  hie  tme  character,  for  he  was  lively  sociable  aai 
agreeable.  Filippo  Villani  asaoree  us  that  he  foretold  the 
exact  time  of  his  death  and  therefore  had  an  altar  prepared  in 
his  house ;  heard  mass ;  took  the  sacrament ;  and  died  at  the 
predicted  moment.  Tins  event  is  supposed  to  have  h^pened 
somewhere  between  1970  and  1ST5,  and  Sacchetti  lamented  his 
loss  along  with  that  of  other  celebrated  Florentines  in  a  csn- 
zone  writl«a  on  the  decease  of  Boccacdo  in  December  of  the 
latter  year. 

"  LuBO,  che  Morte  in  picdol  tempo  lu  tolto 
A  te  Fiorenzk,  citaeim  aro  e  degno  ! 
Priudpio  fo  d«  Pietro,"  Ac" 
"  Tflmnuio  in  qaeMo  Sotto, 
Filogofo  ilta  e  dotto. 
Medico  Hon  Fa  pare  ■  loi  ViTente,"  ftcf 

Torregiano  a  cotemporary  physician  whs  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  either ;  he  studied  at  Bologna  and  lectured  at  Paris ; 
commented  on  the  Greek  physicians ;  composed  several  ti 

■  AW  I   Hsw  Demth  in  ana  brief  ipKe  hath  ta'cn 
FVom  thee,  O  Flonnce,  rub  d«v  worth;  nn  1 
With  Bet™  I  bflginj  &o, 
f  TamiDwa  quid  the  itagc, 
A  leMiwd  Mid  loftf  Hge, 
phTDduu  living  never  equilled  him,  Ac 

(Jti.  rOIom,  TiU,  note). 
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on  medical  Bulgects,  studied  theology  in  Ua  last  years  and 
oldmately  became  a  Pominican  joank  in  which  professioQ  he 
died  before  the  year  1337.  AAer  digging  hia  own  graTe  he 
gave  his  medical  writings  ioto  the  hemds  of  two  Florentine 
monks  to  deposit  in  the  universi^  of  Bologna,  but  they  were 
bribed  by  Dino  del  Garbo  who  swearing  them  to  secrecy  most 
lu^eneronaly  made  use  of  the  manuacripte,  and  his  school  was 
suddenly  seen  filled  with  students  fran  the  deserted  classes  of 
other  professors.  Jealonsy  and  iiyury  were  too  keen  for  aU 
this  cunning  ;  the  trick  was  disoOTered ;  the  mannscripts  pro- 
duced, copied,  appreciated ;  and  then  publisbed  under  the  title 
of  "  ToTTepano  mart  than  a  Commmtator."  Shame  and 
anger  drOTs  Dino  to  Siena  whence  he  never  returned  to  Bologna 
though  a^rwards  invited  there,  but  died  in  ISK?  *.  Medicine 
ie  supposed  to  be  now  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of  in^rove- 
ment  than  hitherto,  and  chemistiy,  coupled  with  a  deeper  study 
of  both  morbid  and  healthy  anatomy,  has  wonderfully  assisted 
it ;  bat  whether  the  great  Physician  of  Coe  would  if  he  were* 
here  receive  on;  new  light  from  the  actual  state  of  medicine 
the  profession  alone  can  judge;  yet  such  experienced  intel- 
lects as  the  above  which  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Italy,  sup- 
ported by  the  deep  science  of  Greece  and  Aralua  must  have 
carried  it  tA  no  common  he^ht,  though  perhaps  the  prevailing 
disorders  consequent  upon  different  habits  of  society  and  a  treat- 
ment varying  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  modem  and  ancient  men 
may  have  rendered  some  of  their  teaming  obsolete,  effete,  and 
inapplicable  to  our  own  times  and  circumstanoes.  That  there 
was  then  as  now,  much  triokish  meanness  and  solemn  quackery 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  great  minds  soar  above  this  and 
great  minds  are  sttU  great  in  every  age  and  country.  Petrarca 
it  is  true,  despised  them  all  as  physicians,  but  loved  several  as 
friends ;  still  where  almost  everything,  as  in  medicine,  is  guess- 
work, he  put  no  medical  confidence  in  any.    His  Mend  Gio- 
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yanni  di  Dondi  a  phyeician  of  some  uote  who  mnte  on  the  mode 
of  living  daring  a  plague,  vae  ia  continual  disouaaon  vith  him 
OQ  thie  point.  "  When  I  see  a  doctor  come  said  the  poet  I 
"  know  all  that  be  is  going  to  say  to  me" — 'Eat  yout^ 
"  pullets,  drink  irarm  water,  and  use  the  remedy  that  the 
storks  teach  us,' "  &c.* 

Amongst  Petrarch's  most  eminent  Florentine  Mends  was 
Roberto  de'Bardi  who  was  forty  years  chancellor  of  the  ParieuD 
uniyersity :  he  was  the  moat  celebrated  theologian  of  the  day 
and  tboQgh  a  layman  and  unmairied,  lived  without  reproach 
while  he  combated  vice  in  eveiy  form.  Throuj^  him  the  lam^ 
crown  was  offered  to  Petrarch  if  he  would  consent  to  rec^ve  it 
at  Paris,  but  the  poet  refiised  that  honour  to  both  Paris  and 
Naples,  and  carried  his  &me  In  triumph  to  the  Ce^xIoI. 

It  was  a  Florentine  custom  in  those  days  to  institute  pablio 
lectures  for  certain  periods  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
amoDgstthem  rhetoric:  Brunette  Ladni  had  previously  given 
lessons  in  this  art  which  as  may  be  imagined  was  held  in  hi^ 
repute  by  a  turbulent  democracy  where  public  speakmg  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  political  success  of  private  individuala. 
Elocution  was  therefore  carefully  tangbt,  the  intellect  sharpened, 
and  both  gesture  and  vocal  modulation  were  gradually  moulded 
into  grace  and  sweetness  by  the  practice  of  a  public  oratory 
where  personal  delects  were  diligently  corrected  and  ymmg 
men  prepared  for  afte^Iife.  Amongst  the  professors  of  this  art 
Bruno  Cassini  stands  preeminent  in  Florendne  annals:  he  was 
the  sou  of  a  cloth-shearer  and  is  mentioned  by  cotemporaries 
as  having  possessed  a  rare  eloquence  improved  by  deep  study 
and  all  the  appliances  of  consummate  art,  but  was  cut  off  in 
the  full  glow  of  youthful  talent  daring  the  pestilence  of  1 848  by 
which  that  academy  along  with  half  Florence  was  extinguished. 

Francesco  da  Barberino  also  gtsces  the  Uteraiy  bistoiy  of 
this  century  as  well  by  his  talents  as  his  benevolence  in  long 

■  Da  Side,  Hemaire  de  Pstrmrqne,  toL  iii.,  p.  7SS. 
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Bnd  persevering  efforts  to  correct  the  morals  of  an  age  when 
according  to  Dante  and  other  vriters  licentjousness  was  wild 
rampant  and  oniTorBal.  We  have  a  specimen  of  thia  in  the 
twen^-lhird  Canto  of  his  Pnrgatory  where  Forese  speaking  of 
his  wife  Nella  is  made  to  exclaim. 


Qjuutto  ID  beoe  opeisre  e  piu  ku 
Chi  la  Bu-bagik  di  Sardinis  m 
Nelle  fsmmme  nie  i  piii  pndica 
Cha  U  B>rb>gi&  doT*  io  Ik  laaeui. 

0  dolM  bate, che  Tutdtn,  ch'  iodini 

Tempo  fuloTo  m'i  gU  nel  cospetto 

Cai  non  mi  qncM'on  motto  andea. 
Net  qoal  ori  in  pargamo  inlerdetto 

AlJe  ifacciale  d<ODe  Fiorentiiie 

L'andar  moMrando  coUa  popp«  1  petto"*. 

"  Barbagia  "  a  mountainous  district  of  Sardinia  was  then  noto- 
rious tor  its  savage  licentiousness ;  and  a  conunentator  on  this 
passage  some  years  later  says.  "Now  this  Barbagia  is  every- 
where: in  France  and  Piedmont  the  women  go  with  their 
bosoms  entirely  naked :  in  Germany,  in  Guelders  and  other 
places  they  go  naked  into  the  baths  and  even  into  the  beds  of 
men  to  whom  they  do  not  belong.  Amoi^t  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Italy  how  the  women  act  and  conduct  themselves 
Heaven  and  also  the  men  of  the  world  know :  it  is  certain  that 
any  one  who  considers  the  customs  of  his  native  town  vrill  not 

*  80  ntnch  man  dor  Co  uid  approved  of  God 
I(  Uiat  dor  widow'd  wife  I  loTcd  »  well, 
A*  iIiD  in  TirtDODi  deedi  ia  mon  bIoik  : 
For  tha  Bardiniui  BorbigU  '■  lir 

HoT«  itAJd  and  raodeiC  in  its  tenulB  nee 
Thu  ttiat  Bubigii  foul  wbere  I  left  lier. 


Wben  from  Uie  pulpit  iWI  be  interdict 
T«  noKDia'i  bold  unbliuhing;  dunsi 
Tbe  mod'rini  fortli  with  naked  nsck  ud  bmtt. 
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find  it  necesearf  to  go  in  eearch  of  a  BEkrfaagia  nor  any  otlier 
place  for  a  comparison  but  may  exdum  vitb  Maitia],  '  Jii 
medio  Tibttre  Sardinia  ett.' " 

Poggio  Bracciolini  in  the  next  contniy,  gives  a  dmilar  thon^ 
more  charitable  deacriptioii  of  this  promiscuons  b&thiDg,  and 
Bargigi  bis  cotemporary  (an  ancient  comsientator  of  Dante 
and  periiaps  the  best)  gives  a  no  less  unfavourable  picture  of 
manners  in  his  own  day ;  but  witli  the  disgusting  addition  of 
men  of  rank  not  scrupling  even  to  prostitute  their  wives  dau^ 
ters  and  sisters  for  base  and  selfish  interests !  Indeed  so  com- 
mon was  it  that  no  blush  was  raised,  and  socie^  moved  forward 
as  smoothly  and  complacenUy  aa  if  still  directed  by  innate 
modesty  and  the  highest  t^jne  of  morality.  Landino  too  in  his 
dme  seems  to  have  been  of  Dante'a  opinion.  "  In  those  days," 
he  says,  "  no  less  than  in  our  own  the  Florentine  ladies  exposed 
the  breaat,  a  dress  more  suitable  to  a  courtezan  than  a  matron : 
but  as  they  changed  soon  after  by  wearing  collars  up  to  the  chin 
80  I  hope  that  they  will  change  again ;  not  indeed  relyii^  so 
much  on  motives  of  decency  as  through  that  fickleness  which 
pervades  all  their  actions." 

Francesco  da  Barberino  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct  all 
this,  deeming  perhaps  that  ink  was  strouger  than  vanity  and 
one  man's  reason  than  the  arts  and  passions  of  a  multitude. 
His  principles  were,  that  all  good  and  evil  sprang  from  love, 
and  he  composed  a  volume  in  prose  and  veree  called  "Documenti 
(l'^rRore"wherem  he  treated  of  this  passion  in  its  virtuous  and 
vicious  character  as  well  as  of  the  habits  necessary  to  form  a 
life  of  decent^  and  modesty,  and  the  oontrary.  The  great 
plague  also  closed  bis  eyes  at  a  veiy  advanced  age  but  left  his 
image  strongly  impressed  on  the  memoiy  of  the  virtuous  and 
humane  *.  The  next  poet  of  any  note  was  Boni&zio  Uberli 
who  wandered  in  long  exile  over  many  countries,  frequented 
the  courts  of  princes,  flattered,  rhymed;  and  lived  long  on 
•  P.  FiUuii,  Tito. 
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dieir  bounty :  be  then  chai^d,  became  monl,  and  wrote  a 
poem  called  "II  DitUanondo"  in  which,  imitatiiig  Dante's 
"  terza  rima"  he  described  all  the  countries  th&t  he  bad  seen 
and  many  otbers  only  known  to  him  by  mape  and  travels.  His 
fame  must  have  been  considerable  if  it  be  true  that  be  received 
the  laurel  crown  at  Florence  by  a  public  decree.  Uberti  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  this  century  and  amongst  his  co- 
temporaries  was  Francesco  Cioco,  or  the  Blind,  a  very  celebrated 
musician  of  which  Fbrence  produced  several  about  tbe  same 
period ;  of  tbese  Fibppo  Villani  particularly  notices  Lorenzo 
di  Masitao  and  Oiovanni  di  Cascia ;  aud  Dante  immortalises  his 
friend  Casella  who  so  encbauted  the  souls  in  purgatory  by 
singii^  that  poet's  beautiful  Canzone  which  b^ins, 
'  Aaior,  Ae^la  nunta  ntt  ragicaia'* 
"  Comiaci6  egli  illor  al  dolcemente, 
Che  1ft  doleezm  ancor  dentro  mi  mon*." 

These  Camoni  which  we  now  read  as  poetry  alone,  as  well 
as  the  Madrigali,  Ballate,  Sonetti,  and  almost  all  the  lighter 
Italian  compositions  of  that  day  were  generally  intended  for 
vocal  music,  tbe  Ballata  being  sung  while  dancing ;  and  Dante's 
Blacksmith  as  Sacchetti  tells  ns,  even  attempting  te  chant 
his  Inferno  as  a  common  ballad,  to  tbe  poet's  extreme  indigna- 
tion. Such  onion  of  dance  and  song  was  the  delight  of  Flo- 
rence and  probably  all  Italy  in  those  romantic  times  ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  perhaps  adopted  by  Daote  in  bis  Paradise  as 
the  most  popular  expression  of  celestial  joy ;  a  tbing  other- 
wise absurd.  In  singiiig  tbeae  poems  to  the  most  exquisite  and 
touching  music  of  bis  own  composition  Francesco  Cieco  excelled 
all  others  :  the  small-pox  had  deprived  him  of  sight  while  yet 


Camammd  bs  Iben  witb  loch  dcvp  mclodr 
That  niU  within  me  ill  iti  imMiMM  ioaDdi. 

(Pmrff.  CuiL  II.) 
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a  child  bnt  the  fame  of  his  faArmon^  eaye  Villani  produced  for 
him  a  most  brilliant  splendonr.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
painter  and  learned  both  in  philosophy  and  astroli^,  but  when 
old  enough  to  feel  the  horrors  of  blindness  took  most  fondly  to 
Binging  as  an  infantine  consolation :  this  attacliinent  naturally 
augmented  with  iacreasing  years;  he  rambled  from  voice  to 
instrument,  and  a  sweet  but  lonely  spirit  overflowing  with 
Scienti£o  melody  soon  filled  bis  own  domestic  sphere.  At  once 
mastering  as  if  by  inspiration  any  new  instrument  that  was 
presented  to  him  he  constructed  another  like  it  irom  the  mer? 
touch  and  deecripdon.  Cleco  eie  long  became  the  acknowledged 
prince  of  Italian  musicians  and  was  publicly  crowned  at  Venice 
by  the  King  of  Cyprus,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  that  oommon- 
wealth.  He  died  in  1390,  full  of  years  and  honour  :  and  thus 
Heaven  compensates  in  one  way  what  it  deprives  us  of  in 
another  *. 

Amoi^t  the  most  illustrious  Florentines  of  this  or  rather  the 
preceding  age,  for  he  died  in  1300,  was  Guide  Cavalcante :  as 
ft  philosopher  and  a  poet,  and  AS  Dante's  Mend,  he  b  celebrated 
in  Florentine  literature  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writeis. 
Of  him  Dante  speaks  in  that  short  bat  affecting  interview  with 
the  spirit  of  his  father  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno  " 
where  old  Cavalcante  esclaims  in  anguish  at  the  supposed  deaXh 
of  Guide. 

Diceati,  egli  ebbe  1    'Son  tiv*  e^  kncora  t 
Nod  fieri  gli  occhi  auoi  k)  doloe  tome ) 
Qusodo  H'uxar«e  d'  &lcank  dimark, 
Ch'  iA  bcevk  dinaoa  illA  rispoatB, 
Supiii  Teoadde  e  piil  noa  parve  fdora  "  ■(■. 

■  Fil.  ViUui,   Vitc;  >l»o  Cbriitef.  Ludino'a  "Apologia^  qaoted  in  noM 

to  Ihs  aboTC. 

t  "Ho* 

Didit  tbou  ttj 'Ha  had  t'     Un*  fae  not  idUf 

An  then  bii  eja  miilnick  b;  ii^t't  iimt  bsun  ? 
Wben  h«  pereeind  m;  liltmce  ud  the  pant* 

En  1  could  Bpoak  to  giro  him  a  nplj, 

Suirine  h«  f«U  and  cams  not  forlh  again." 
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And  Bgain  when  he  praises  him  and  indireetlj  himself,  hb 
Hilton,  from  an  inoaU  feeling  of  intellectual  power ;  speaking 
of  the  Bolognese  poet  Guide  Guinicelli  whose  writings  had 
hitherto  occupied  the  public  mind,  he  makes  Oderisi  d'A^bbio, 
a  celebrated  miniature  painter  or  illaminator  of  manuscripts  of 
the  day,  exclaim  evidently  in  allusion  to  himself, 

"  Cou  lut  tolto  1'  nDO  kll'  altro  Gnido 
La  gloiu  dells  lingua,  c  font  i  naio 
CA«  Ctmo  e  foifrg  cooneri  dt  ludo"'. 

Guide  Cavalcante  as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Filippo 
Villani  was  a  philosopher  of  great  authority  and  no  "^"11  esti- 
mation, adorned  with  a  memorable  dignity  of  conduct  vrorthy 
of  all  praise  and  honour  ■  he  loved  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  it  in  his  native  tongue  which  latter  received 
from  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  a  masculine  force 
and  splendour  only  inferior  to  Dante.  The  subject  of  Love, 
which  hke  its  daughter  Religion  is  indiilerent  to  none ;  its 
nature,  movements,  passions,  and  various  affectiODS,  he  treated 
says  Villani,  "  with  extreme  accuracy  ondacuteuess  of  Intellect 
in  an  admirable  canzone  frtiere  many  things  now  no  longer 
discussed  were  handled  with  philosophical  ingenuity."  This 
compositioa  produced  several  commentators  amongst  the  Italian 
philosophers  and  was  universally  applauded  in  on  age  when 
the  ideal  beauty  of  love  had  reached  its  acme  of  refinement  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  corporeal  passion  reveUed  with 
unbounded  licence.  Platonic  notions  of  the  gradations  of  love 
and  beauty  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  then  prevailed 
from  the  general  study  of  Saint  Augustine's  works,  and  a  single 
anecdote  will  be  sufficient  illustration  of  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  this  spiritual  devotion. 

•  "  Thui  DM  Qnido  hu  from  the  otheT  U'en 

The  &me  of  IcRen,  ud  perchanct  U  bom 

Om  (Aot  vili  Aate  lAaa  bcth  fmm  on!  the  iMif." 

(Pw.  c.  XI.). 
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One  of  the  old  chromclers  relatm  that  being  once  at  &  partj 
in  a  Mend's  villa  not  for  from  Florence  be  there  become 
acquainted  witb  a  beautiAil  joong  woman  the  wife  of  a  Flo- 
rentine citizen,  and  according  tc  the  prevailing  custom  ex- 
pressed bis  adnuratioD  of  her  charms,  his  devoted  love,  and 
implicit  obedience  ynth  his  readiness  to  undertake  tbe  most 
perilous  adventures  at  her  command ;  and  all  this  in  pTeseace 
of  her  husband  and  the  company  without  anj  reservatian 
or  concealment.  Bome  at  that  moment  was  under  investment 
bj  a  hostile  and  licentious  armj  which  not  only  almost  pre- 
cluded communication  but  endangered  travellers  throughout 
the  whole  land :  to  this  point  the  lady,  indisposed  to  reoeive 
bis  incense,  commanded  him  to  go,  and  execute  some  trifling 
commission  for  her  sake ;  not  supposing  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country  be  would  think  of  obeying.  But  her 
knight  was  too  sincere  to  check  at  any  dai^r ;  he  instantly 
depart«d,  reached  the  besiegers'  camp,  luckily  met  some 
firiends  there  who  facilitated  his  entrance  into  Bome  which 
in  a  short  time  be  quitted,  and  after  divers  new  perils  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  back  to  Florence.  Throwing  himself 
passionately  at  the  lady's  feet  be  related  all  bis  adventures, 
but  was  only  ridiculed  for  endangering  life  to  satisfy  a  woman 
who  cared  nothing  for  him  or  his  amorous  declarations. 

Dino  del  Garbo,  Egidio  Colonna,  and  Ugo  dal  Como  all  dis- 
tinguished men,  besides  many  more  modern  pens  have  done 
honour  to  Cavalcante's  genius  by  their  notice  of  this  celebrated 
canzone  which  is  supposed,  though  disputed,  to  be  in  answer 
to  a  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  Ouido  Orlando  another  poet  of 
the  time,  in  the  name  of  a  woman,  which  begins, 

"  ODde  n  moore,  e  d'tinde  nnsco  Amore  V  * 

For  the  nature  of  Love  was  then  oi^n  the  subject  of  pbiloso- 
■  From  what  plus  doei  Lots  proceed,  ud  where  n  it  bom? 
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phical  and  theologicttl  iuvestigalioii  as  well  as  of  mere  poetiy. 
His  answer,  commendng, 

«  Domia  nd  piiegk  ;  per  ch'  io  Toglio  dire,"  * 

and  Orlando's  sonnet,  mth  many  more  of  CaTalcante's  poems 
may  be  seen  in  k  oollection  of  tite  "  Poeti  del  Ptimo  Seeolo  " 
published  at  Florence  in  1816.  He  discouraged  the  excesdve 
admimtion  of  Latin,  probably  as  Iinrtful  to  Italian  literature 
which  he  admired  so  much  and  exolnsiTely  used  in  his  poemsf. 
These  are  full  of  strength  and  bean^,  light  and  playful ;  and 
though  peiiiaps  not  so  soft  or  quite  so  refined  as  Petrarch's, 
possess  a  more  masculine  character  in  unison  with  the  rougher 
spirit  of  his  own  time  and  cotmtry.  Quido  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  unhealthy  air  of  Serrez- 
zana  during  his  short  exile  already  mentioned.  The  progeny 
that  render  Guide  Cavalconte  immortal,  says  Crescimbeni,  are 
his  noble  compoeitdons  to  which  Italian  poetry  owes  mut^, 
because  from  him  it  received  no  little  strength  and  splendour  J. 

Oant«,  the  father  of  Italian  verse,  emphatically  declares  that 
he  was  "  by  birth  but  not  by  habits,  a  Flormtiw  "  %.  He  was 
bom  in  1365,  and  died  at  Gavenna  in  ISSl.  He  studied  under 
Bnuetlo  Latini  and  others,  was  indefatigable  in  application, 
acquired  all  the  learning  of  the  day  without  neglecting  its 
amusements  or  manly  accomplishments  in  which  he  excelled  : 
joining  in  all  the  pleasures  of  his  youthful  companions  none 
ever  saw  him  study  yet  he  knew  everything,  and  amongst 
other  knowledge  that  of  his  own  intellectual  powers  :  nevei^ 
theless  he  appears  not  to  have  given  himself  up  to  deep  philo- 
sophical studies  until  after  the  death  of  Beatrice. 

Dante  fought  at  the  famous  battle  of  Campaldino  against  the 
Aretines  in  1389,  and  was  noted  for  his  courage  in  the  fight ;  he 

*  "  A  Udj  bag)  tlttt  I  mil  pl«i*e  to  «Uc  a  ditdtgno." 

mj."  t  ^1.  Villui,  Vite,uid  notn. — Storit 

t  Duta  t\ea\j  *llndt«  to  lh»  {Inf.  ddlm  Pdhb,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2G6. 

Cut.  X.)— "  Font  rat  Gt^do  votiro  g  Tids  E^illi  to  Cu.  delU  SnU. 
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then  married  Gemoia  Donati  and  lilce  Milton  ultimatelj  parted 
from  his  vife,  for  a  long  time  sftar  living  quietly  in  Florence. 
He  was  fourteen  times  employed  as  ambassador  of  iho  repaUk, 
and  in  1300  was  drawn  as  one  of  the  priors.  This  b^an  his 
misfortunes :  too  stem  to  yield  agsJnet  hia  better  judgment  he 
was  marked  as  a  victim,  and  banished  while  ambassador  to 
Pope  Bouiiiace  VIII.  by  a  cruel  retrospective  euActment.  Ite- 
tuming  as  far  as  Siena  and  seeii^  that  all  was  over  he  joined 
the  other  esiles  at  Arezzo  and  asaieted  in  the  attach  on  Flo- 
rence in  1904,  but  afterwards  vranderii^  over  Italy  he  ancces- 
sively  took  refuge  with  Uguccione  della  Faggiola,  then  lord  ot 
Pisa,  with  Morchese  MavreUo  Malespina,  Can.  Grande  della 
Scala,  and  ultimatdy  with  Goido  da  Polenta  at  Ravenna  irtkere 
he  fioished  hia  mortal  pUgrimage. 

Dante  often  petitioned  his  countrymen  both  publicly  and 
privately  to  recall  him  irom  banishment ;  but  wearied  with 
fruitless  supplication,  when  Henry  of  Luxembni^  became  em- 
peror he  assumed  a  haughty  and  somewhat  undignified  tone^ 
as  relying  on  imperial  power  to  reinstate  the  Ghibelines,  yet 
never  would  appear  in  arms  against  Florence,  and  with  Henry 
the  Seventh's  death  eiqsired  the  Poet's  hopes  of  ever  more 
visiting  bis  native  country.  We  have  before  given  Giovanni 
'V^illani's  character  of  him ;  butiaaddidon,  Boccaccio  says  that 
be  was  of  polished  manners,  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  his  latter 
years  a  little  curved,  yet  always  had  a  grave  and  quiet  air. 
His  fiice  was  long,  hia  colour  brown,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyea 
rather  lai^ ;  the  cheeks  ample  and  the  under  lip  protruding 
beyond  the  other :  his  beard  and  luur  were  black,  thick,  and 
curled ;  and  his  aspect  that  of  a  melancholy  dioi^tful  man  *. 
He  was  a  tardy  speaker  but  acute  in  his  replies ;  of  a  solitary 

*  This  detcriptioa  of  Boccaccio  per-  ii  no  bctfd,  tbs  tm  jonng,  lod  Iba 

rectly  coinddn  wilh  QioLUi'i  portnit  hiir  nut  Hcn,  in  ecmMqaciiCD  of  tba 

of  Duitc,  lately  dJBCO¥CRd    in    tbo  head  bflin;  coTered  irilh  Iha  mncwpt 

Dornllo,  or  utdeiit  pdue  of  th«  Po-  Florentioc  hood. 
dMUoT  Flonnct,  except  ll»t  then 
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Bud  rediing  n&ture,  but  ambitiouslj'  aware  of  his  own  merit 
and  capaci^ :  an  enemy  of  the  wicked  and  of  all  who  offended 
him,  and  an  implacable  cenaor  of  other  people's  morality.  He 
was  a.  plain  eater,  hated  glattonj,  drank  little  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  repeat  the  Latin  adage  that  "  Many  teemed  (a  if  they 
Uved  to  eat  iJUlead  of  eating  to  live,"  an  expreesion  well  intro- 
duced by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  "  L'Avare." 

Dante  hated  adulation  and  never  on  any  consideration  re- 
frained from  giving  his  opinion  of  others :  with  women  he 
assumed  a  gay  and  lively  tone,  bat  in  the  courts  of  princes  ha 
was  too  bold,  sincere,  and  independent,  and  too  much  detested 
the  vices  that  he  witnessed  either  to  flatter  or  suffer  them  with 
impunity.  Though  originally  Guelph  he  belonged  to  the 
White  faction  and  was  banished  with  them,  and  like  many 
others  became  a  fierce  Ghibeline  but  strongly  attached  to  his 
country.  Angiy  at  an  unjust  condemnation  he  neglected  the 
most  likely  means  to  appesae  his  enemies,  and  while  thinking 
truly  that  his  own  exile  was  a  consequence  of  evil  government 
be  wanted  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  reestablish  himself  in 
Florence  and  reform  the  state  *. 

'  Dante  de%hted  in  music  and  was  soon  calmed  by  its  sonnd ; 
he  studied  and  excelled  in  drawing,  probably  nnder  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  friend  Giotto,  and  wrot«  a  beautifiil  hand  in  a  long 
slender  and  correctly-formed  character.  He  was  not  exempt 
from  love,  but  like  Cavalcanti  and  Petrarca  with  something  of 
the  more  exalted  feehng ;  something  beyond  and  above  mere 
animal  instinct,  which  inspired  his  imagination  and  impaa- 
sioned  his  verse.  Beatrice  de'  Portinari  for  whom  he  felt  an 
early  childish  attachment  when  she  was  but  nine  years  old,  in- 
fluenced his  whole  existence  while  she  hved,  as  Laura  did 
Petrarch's,  and  even  in  death  filced  his  aspirations  on  some- 

•  Bocnucio.  Tiu  di  Dutc,  EditioB  UT?.  — Giuitppe  Pelli,  Mcmorie  di 
DkDie,  jKiMin. 
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thii^  beyond  die  ekies.  She  died  at  about  twenty-fimr  yeaia 
of  age  the  wife  of  Simone  de'  Bardi. 

The  "  Vita  Nttova  "  or  Early  Life,  tells  of  his  yoathful  pas- 
sion for  Beatrice,  and  is  imbued  with  all  the  p^isive  melanchdf 
of  his  character  deepened  by  and  written  as  a  oonsolatdon  br 
her  loss ;  but  his  Convito,  Monarehia  and  d«  Vidyari  Eloqmo 
are  of  another  stamp.  The  last  was  left  onfioished  at  his 
death  and  the  first,  the  Vita,  is  a  sort  of  comment  on  a  series 
of  poetical  effiiaions  composed  on  the  sulgect  of  his  early  amoar 
tmd  which  according  te  Boccaccio,  he  in  latter  years  r^retted 
having  written :  yet  this  is  contrary  to  his  own  assertioa  in 
the  Convito  where  wo  are  told  that  "  although  he  writes  in 
more  masculine  style  he  doee  not  mean  to  derogate  a  particle 
from  the  Vita  KuoTa  but  on  the  contrary  to  make  it  more  useful 
by  the  Convito*. 

The  Convito  or  Food  for  the  Ignorant,  is  a  prose  commen- 
taiy  on  three  of  his  Ganzoni  where  in  imitadon  of  Solomon  he 
personiEee  Philosophy  as  a  woman  and  Study  as  Love :  it  ia  full 
of  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  sdence  of  the  time  and  makes 
us  r^ret  that  he  did  not  also  thus  illustrate  the  Commedia. 

In  the  Monarehia  he  sustains  the  imperial  authority  as 
necessary,  and  inherent  in  the  Boman  people  by  difine  wiU, 
independent  of  the  pope  ;  yet  does  it  entirely  aa  a  Ghibelino 
partisan,  ingeniouEly,  but  feebly.  This  work  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  Gregory  XXII.  and  Cardinal  Poiet  who  would 
have  burned  Dante'a  heretical  bones  along  with  it  had  not  the 
Utter  been  withstood  by  Pino  della  Tosa  of  Florence  and  Osta- 
gio  da  Polenta  lord  of  Bavenna. 

In  his  Vulgari  Eloquio  he  treats  of  language  in  general 
with  some  curious  passages  on  its  grand  European  divisions ; 
but  the  Italian  tongne  and  verse  are  its  principal  subjects. 
Beddes  these  he  wrote  seven  paraphrases  of  the  penitential 
Psalms  and  other  religions  pieces,  many  Latin  epistles  public 
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and  private  and  also  as  is  said,  (bat  this  is  perhaps  more 
than  doubtfiil)  a  lost  history  of  the  Guetpha  and  Ghibelines. 

Some  of  bis  letters  are  missing,  but  the  sooneta,  canzonl, 
and  other  minor  poetry  form  no  inconsiderable  part,  and  per> 
haps  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poetical  of  his  writings  *. 

To  speak  of  the  poet  Dante  is  to  praise  him ;  and  to  praise 
him  would  be  acting  like  the  eulogist  of  Hercoles.  He  stands 
conspicuous ;  a  bold  isolated  rock !  As  Mont  Blanc  amidst  the 
Alps  BO  towers  he  above  his  less  aspiring  fellows,  and  althon^ 
neither  so  soft  nor  bo  beautiful  as  some,  he  awes  by  his  gloomy 
grandeur  and  oommanda  by  the  stem  and  lofty  bearing  of  his 

In  that  great  moral,  religious,  tlieological,  and  philosophical 
poem  the  "  Divina  Comnudia"  he  Hia^iiinB  &  middle  fli^t, 
and  summons  the  aid  of  history  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  illus* 
trata  his  theme,  or  as  a  channel  of  boiling  vituperation.  He 
rqects  nothing :  Scripture,  iable,  mythology,  astrolc^,  philo* 
BOphy,  physics  and  metaphysics;  &om  the  vilest  and  most 
loathful  matter  to  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  a  poetical  ima< 
gination;  all  are  dted  and  all  ore  made  his  slaves  ! 

As  an  erring  man  we  first  behold  the  poet  wandering  astray 
and  entangled  in  vorldly  temptations:  he  feels  bis  danger; 
we  see  him  pause,  hesitate,  resist;  and  finally  appeal  to 
human  reason  for  present  succour.  Beason  embodied  in  the 
person  Vii^  and  sent  by  Beatrice  (whom,  as  he  promised 
in  his  "  Vita  Noova,"  be  thus  immortalises)  descends  to  his 
aid  and  leading  him  through  all  the  pains  of  bell  and  sorrows 
of  pui^tory  which  are  vividly  impressed  on  bis  mind,  deli- 
vers him  safely  to  Beatrice.  She  as  the  personification  of 
Theology  after  forcing  irom  hjm  an  acknowledgment  of  past 
errors,  unfolds  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  enables  bim  to  recover 

•  Sea  the  yaj    Tilnille  edition  of    ofPtarencei — Pelli,  Hem.  di  Dult, 
Dintc'a  mtnoi  posnit  b;  m^  wortbr    patiim, 
■nd  tilenLcd  hiend    P.  J.  Fntieclli 
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HiB  path  of  virtue.  Tliese  vast  flights  duou^  hell,  porgft- 
toiy,  and  paradise,  open  the  whole  unirerse  to  hia  gaze  and 
with  a  giant's  grasp  and  a  magician's  wand  he  commands  it  all. 
At  first  rough  and  coarse,  sometimes  even  disgusting,  yet  often 
pathetic  soft  and  harmonious ;  he  sidts  the  veise  to  his  subject 
and  scene  and  toils  in  a  long  and  feariiil  jonme;  throng 
gloom  and  Buffering  to  the  light  of  day.  Cheered  and  freshened 
by  the  brighter  world  be  continues  in  a  still  melancholy  but 
softer  strain,  and  finally  relieves  the  wearied  mind  from  its 
long  and  painful  oppression.  Brighter  thoughts  and  hopes, 
and  more  cheeriul  conTerae  carry  Him  with  lighter  step  and 
augmenting  pleasure  to  his  trial's  end  on  the  heights  of  pur- 
gatory where  the  terrestrial  paradise  burets  upon  bis'  view! 
Here  he  wanders  witli  heavenly  shapes,  through  yet  vmtasted 
pleasures,  and  becomes  a  new  creature  all  joy,  all  intellect, 
all  beatitude,  until  Beatrice  descends  to  waft  him  into  a  still 
higher  sphere  where  his  softened  verse  re-echoes  universal 
harmony  as  the  rapt  spirit  mingles  with  those  brighter  beings 
of  an  eternal  world ! 

Dante's  ori^nal  intention  was  to  write  the  Divina  Com 
media  in  Latin  verse,  but  fearing  if  thus  sealed  to  the  many  it 
would  speedily  sink  into  oblivion  he  wisely  changed  his  mind, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  finished  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
before  his  exile  from  Florence.  This  fact  is  disputed ;  but  if 
we  may  trust  Saccbetti  a  cetemporaiy,  who  makes  him  quar- 
rel with  an  ass-driver  and  a  blacksmith  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions for  repeating  his  verses  improperly,  it  will  prove  the 
truth  of  Boccacdo's  relatioTi,  which  originally  come  from 
Dante's  nephew  Andrea  di  Loon  Pogp*.  Andrea  asserted 
that  amongst  the  papere  which  Gemma  Donald  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  the  populace  when  his  proper^  as  an  exile  was 
plundered,  were  the  first  seven  cantos  of  this  poem;  these 
were  given  to  Dino  Frescobaldi  a  cotemporary  poet  who  imme- 

•  Suchetli,  Noralli,  czir,  cit. 
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diatelj  transmitted  them  to  Dant«  himself,  then  li\'ing  vith 
Maorello  Malespina  in  Lmugiana. 

But  if  Sficcbetti  speaks  true  these  centos  or  parts  of  them 
must  not  only  have  been  written  but  published  amongst  the 
people  long  before,  else  how  could  a  common  blacksmith  and 
dustman  have  become  acquainted  with  them  ?  The  name  of 
"  Commedia  "  has  puzzled  many,  and  even  Dante's  own  expla- 
nation is  hardly  eatisiactory  :  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  the 
Paradise  to  Can  della  Scala  he  thus  entitles  it  "Here  hegin* 
the  Comedy  of  Dantt  Alighwri  a  FloretUine  by  birth,  not 
mannen."  .  And  with  relation  to  this  he  saya  that  it  is  good 
to  know  that  comedy  is  derived  from  tvro  Greek  words  signify- 
ing villa  or  village  and  canto  a  song,  hence  it  may  be  trans- 
lated "  canto  viUereceio  "  or  "  ruitic  sottg."  "  Comedy  "  he 
says,  "  is  in  fact  a  species  of  poetical  narration  differing  from 
ell  others,  and  in  its  matter  it  thus  differs  &om  tragedy.  The 
latter  is  in  its  commencement  admirable  end  quiet  and  in  its 
end  honible  and  offensive.  Comedy  on  the  other  hand  begins 
nmghlj  but  its  matter  ends  prosperously ;  as  is  shown  in 
Terence's  comedies.  In  their  mode  of  speech  also  tragedy 
and  comedy  differ,  for  one  is  elevated  and  sublime,  the  other 
remiss  and  poor,  and  &om  this  it  is  plain  why  the  present 
901^  is  called  comedy ;  for  if  the  matter  be  examined  it  will 
be  found  in  the  beginning  offensive  and  horrible,  because  it  is 
hell ;  and  in  t^  end  desirable  and  grateful,  because  it  is 
paradise.  If  we  examine  the  mode  of  speaking  it  is  relaxed 
and  humble,  because  it  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  which  even 
weak  women  communicate.  And  thus  is  manifest  why  it  is 
called  comedy  "  *, 

This  explanation  was  not  so  sads&ctoiy  to  modem  critics  as 
to  prevent  another,  or  rather  a  modification  of  it  being  adduced 
&om  the  "  Vvlgare  Eloquio ;  "  there  Dante  separates  poetry 
into  three  different  sidles,  tragic,  comic,  and  el^ac :  to  the 

•  Epiille  U>  Cm  Onnds  dcUi  ScaU,  Fnticelli'i  Edition,  Ftonnec,  1  840l 
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first  he  BssigiiB  the  lofty  sapenor  style,  to  tlie  second  the 
inferior,  and  to  the  third  the  plaintive.  "  If  the  Bulgect  be 
tragic  then  it  becomes  neceesaiy  to  use  the  illustiiinis  oi  noble 
vulgar,  ("  Vulgar^  lUuttre ")  and  conseqaentlj  to  fetter  the 
verse ;  but  if  the  comic  be  chosen  sometimes  the  middle  vulgar 
and  somedmes  the  humble  should  be  adopted  "*.  And  becauas 
he  used  the  middle  style  it  is  argued  that  he  called  his  poem 
a  comedy.  This  irork  was  so  rapidly  appreciated  that  notwith- 
standing some  of  the  envious  called  Dante  the  "  Shomidken  and 
Baken'  Poet ; "  only  fifty-two  years  after  his  death  Boccacdo 
was  nominated  by  the  Florentines  as  public  lecturer  and 
expounder  of  the  persecuted  eitile's  vroric  in  order  that  thoso 
who  knew  no  Latin  might  be  stimulated  by  it  to  fiy  &om  vice 
and  nourish  virtue  \. 

These  lectures  commenced  in  the  church  of  Sao  Stefano  near 
Ponte  Vecchio,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October  1S73  but  were 
interrupted  by  Boccaccio's  death  before  the  seventeenth  canto 
was  finished  |.  Kor  was  Dante's  &nie  confined  to  Florence : 
Pisa,  Milan,  and  Venice  followed  her  example,  and  though  he 
has  given  occupation  to  the  pens  of  commentators  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  his  works  are  not  yet  completely  inter- 
preted :  the  Latin,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Oennan 
tongues  pve  his  sense  and  echo  his  words,  but  the  poetic  atmo- 
sphere that  envelopes  them  can  never  be  translated  S- 

While  yet  alive  Dante's  person  and  worira,  espedally  the 
Inferno,  were  familiar  to  everybody  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  one  day  while  waUdng  aloi^  with 
some  Mends  in  the  streets  of  Verona  and  passing  a  door  where 
certiun  women  were  assembled  one  of  them,  without  intending 
to  be  overtieard,  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  "Look!  look! 
That  is  the  gentleman  who  goes  to  belt  and  comee  back  when 

*  Del  Talgue  linguggHi,  Libra  ii°,  Amminto,  Storia,  lib,  liiL,  p.  689. 

cap.  It,  X  DiuJo  ii  Honijdi. 

f  Filclb,  Defeat  di  Dtnte,  torn.  lil,  g  Giiueppe    Pellj,  Hem.   di   Dtnte, 
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he  pleasea,  tmd  brings  ua  neva  from  the  people  there  below." 
To  which  another  unmediately  replied,  "  You  saj  true,  and 
look  at  his  &ce  and  beard,  how  dark  and  curled  they  are  from 
the  smoke  and  heat  of  those  places  "  I  Dante  hearing  these 
words,  coining  aa  they  did  from  the  simplicity  of  the  epeakers, 
was  much  amused,  and  passed  on  smiling  well  pleased  that 
they  should  remtun  of  that  opinion*^. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  great  Florentines  of  this 
^e ;  another  hardly  second  to  Dante  follom ;  like  him  also  a 
fugitive  and  though  not  himself  banished,  yet  on  exile  from  the 
same  cause.  Garzo  the  greet  grandiather  of  Petrarch  was  S 
Florentine  notary  who  after  a  life  of  one  hundred  and  four 
years  died  in  the  same  bed  in  which  he  was  boni !  Petracco 
his  grandson  was  also  a  notary,  a  profeesion  then  held  in  high 
repute,  espedally  at  Florence ;  and  as  Dante  was  folaely  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  public  official  conduct,  so  was  Petracco 
accused  of  drawing  out  a  fraudulent  act  in  his  profsesional 
capacity  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  1000  florins  besides  the  loss 
of  his  hand  if  the  penalty  were  left  unpaid  ten  da^s  after  he 
should  be  taken :  but  he  had  already  escaped  fr^im  his  enemies 
along  with  Dante  and  the  united  white  and  Qhibeline  &ction. 

Petrarca,  or  Petrarcha  as  it  was  formerly  written;  calledalso 
Francesco  di  Petracco  according  to  the  then  mode  of  distinc- 
tion, was  bom  at  Arezzo  on  the  twentieth  of  July  1304,  the 
same  night  that  his  father.  Dante,  and  the  other  Ghibelines, 
principally  by  that  poet's  advice,  made  their  final  attempt  on 
Florence,  the  &ilure  of  which  destroyed  every  hope  and  Pe- 
tracco settled  at  Avignon.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of 
Fetiarch ;  he  has  written  his  own  memoirs  which  his  tame  has 
made  precious,  and  what  was  wanting  has  been  well  supplied 
by  De  Sade  with  much  research,  ability,  and  interest  to  hia 
readers.     The  poet  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  bom  in 
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the  Boi^o  dell'  Orto  of  Aiezzo ;  that  he  had  not  much  phy- 
sical strength  bat  great  agilitj;  that  his  figure  nas  not  fine 
enough  for  vanity  but  such  as  in  earl;  youth  would  please.  White 
hairs  began  to  appear  with  the  down  on  his  chin,  wbieh,  as 
he  was  told,  gave  him  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and  added  no 
little  ornament  to  his  features;  bat  did  not  please  him  the 
more  for  this,  because  it  detracted  &Dm  his  youthful  aspect 
which  he  always  regarded  with  great  oomplocenty.  He  bad  a 
brilliant  complexion  between  white  and  brown,  lively  eyes; 
and  for  msny  years  a  particulady  acute  vision,  which  to  his 
surprise  began  to  &il  after  sixty  and  oompelled  him  to  use 
spectacles.  Kia  parents  while  in  exile  were  of  moderate  for- 
tune inclinuig  to  poverty  and  be  himself  being  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  had  fewer  wants  and  greater  abundance,  nuoe 
tranquillity  and  less  oovetonsnees  of  worldly  wealth.  He  was 
averse  to  riches,  not  because  be  despised  them  but  because  of 
the  cares  by  which  they  are  accompanied :  he  eat  little  food 
and  that  simple,  disliked  entertainments  as  scenes  of  glut- 
tony injurious  to  modesty  and  morality,  therefore  was  averse 
either  to  give  them  at  home  or  partake  of  them  at  the  houses 
of  others.  But  small  dinners  with  one  or  tvro  Mends  were  his 
delight  and  he  never  willingly  dined  or  supped  alone :  Petiarch 
was  far  £i-om  immaculate ;  be  sinned,  despised  his  ovm  weak- 
ness, condemned  the  sin,  and  then  repeated  it :  but  this  "  was 
of  earth,  earthy."  He  had  one  real,  honest,  long-endoring 
affection,  which  death  alone  interrupted  at  a  time  when  it  had 
already  begun  to  abat«  from  its  pristine  ardour.  He  says :  "  I 
loved  a  woman  whose  mind  unacquainted  with  worldly  cares 
burned  with  celestial  desires ;  in  whose  countenance,  if  there 
is  truth  on  earth,  were  refiected  the  rays  of  divine  beauty; 
whose  manners  were  exan^lee  of  perfect  modesty,  and  so  ex- 
pressed in  gesture  look  and  voice  that  no  human  thing  was 
ever  equal  to  it  I  will  express  all  briefly.  Louia  appeared 
before  my  eyes  in  my  early  youth  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
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of  April  1327  in  the  church  of  Saata  Chkra  at  Avignon,  and 
in  the  same  city,  in  the  same  month  of  April,  on  the  same 
sixth  day,  in  the  same  first  hour,  and  in  the  year  1348 ;  from 
thi*  l^ht,  that  li^t  was  taken,  while  I  was  hajdy  at  Verona, 
ignorant,  alas!  of  my  destiny.  I  heard  the  aad  tidings  in 
Panna  by  a  letter  from  my  Lodovico  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  May  of  the  same  year.  Her  most  chaste  body 
was  on  the  same  day  of  her  death,  at  vespers,  deposited  in  a 
fittii^  place  belon^ng  to  the  minor  friars,  and  her  soul  I 
beheve,  as  Seneca  said  of  Africanus,  is  restored  to  that  heaven 
from  which  it  came.  I  loved  the  virtues  of  Laura,  which  are 
not  spent,  wherefore  I  will  never  set  my  heart  on  any  mortal 
thing,  but  will  solace  myself  in  her  soul,  in  her  heavenly  man- 
ners ;  and  her  example  is  an  argument  to  me  of  the  life  of 
celestial  bemgs.  In  my  affection  there  vras  no  baseness,  no 
impuri^;  nothing  culpable  except  in  its  excess.  Nay  I  will 
not  be  silent :  the  httle  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  that  woman ;  and 
if  I  perchance  have  acquired  any  fame  or  glory,  I  should  never 
have  acquired  it  had  not  the  puny  seed  of  virtue  implanted  by 
nature  in  my  mind  been  cultivated  by  her  with  so  noble  an 
affection.  Yes  she  weaned  me,  and  with  a  hook,  as  it  were, 
drew  my  young  intellect  from  every  low  idea  and  compelled 
me  to  fix  it  on  sublimer  things ;  bo  true  is  it  diat  love  assumes 
the  form  and  character  and  identifies  itself  with  the  beloved 
object.  But  there  never  was  a  slanderer  so  base  as  to  touch 
with  a  pungent  or  mordacions  word  her  epoUeas  charactor;  not 
one  who  ever  dared  to  affirm,  J  will  not  say  in  her  acts,  but 
even  in  the  movement  of  her  voice,  that  there  was  anything 


Thus  adoring,  all  his  actions  were  framed  to  please  the  idol, 
and  thus  Laura,  like  Beatrice,  influenced  his  whole  life.  He 
was  passionate  and  often  disdainful  but  not  vain,  if  his  estimate 
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of  himaelf  be  correct ;  easUy  tot^Ming  iiyuries  and  steady  iu 
friendship.  With  a  judgment  more  solid  than  acute  he  pos- 
sessed a  clear  and  powerful  eloquence  and  was  much  employed 
as  an  amhaseador :  intended  and  edocated  for  the  bar  he  qoitted 
all  such  studies  the  momrait  he  was  free  from  domestic  con- 
trol ;  not  from  any  dislilie  to  Ibe  acquirement  of  a  science  irtuch 
he  honoured,  but  frvm  a  more  generous  motive :  because  in 
practice  its  character  was  so  depraved  by  the  malice  and  selfish- 
ness of  man  that  he  was  averse  to  laam  that  which  he  conld 
not  honestly  make  use  of  without  infinite  labour,  and  in  doing 
80  would  have  had  his  integrity  attributed  to  ignorance. 

Ab  in  private  sooie^  when  decent^  is  discarded  the  range  <^ 
humour  is  extended,  so  in  that  of  nations  we  sometimes  see 
that  where  honesty  is  trampled  upon  human  energy  is  in  more 
vigorous  thou^  pemicions  activity :  no  wonder  then  that  this 
age  was  bold,  daring,  and  energedc;  ambition  and  rapad^ 
were  the  ruling  powers ;  but  the  former  was  local,  dispersed, 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments:  each  predominant  epiit 
was  great  within  the  nairow  limits  of  its  countiy;  yet  few 
filled  all  Italy  with  their  &me,  and  scarcely  any  had  a.  general 
European  reputation.  A  multitude  of  fierce  and  brilliant  fires 
were  burning  both  for  good  and  evil,  the  common  itlominadon 
was  splendid  and  equalised;  Europe  gazed  at  it  from  a&r 
with  admiration,  perhaps  respect,  but  only  knew  it  as  a  whole. 
In  this  state  literature  alone  became  the  object  of  general 
interest ;  it  spread  with  a  universal  light,  it  belonged  to  all 
coantries  and  no  fikction ;  tyrants,  kings,  and  republics  equally 
honoured  it,  and  the  iarae  of  its  leaders  overspread  the  earth. 
The  coiyunoture  favoured  it,  for  Italian  language  was  yet  in 
ita  in&ncy,  Latin  corrupted,  and  it  beoame  an  object  to  sepa- 
rate the  child  from  a  vitiated  parent  and  reform  the  latter. 
A  host  of  intellect  burst  upon  the  world,  and  led  by  Dant« 
permanently  stamped  its  character  on  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  this  way  Petruch  became  the  property  not  only  of  Italj^ 
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but  of  Europe ;  in  an  humble  and  retired  cottt^  at  Vanclnsa 
attended  only  by  his  roBtJo  old  man  and  woman,  be  received 
on  the  same  day  letters  from  the  Roman  senator  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  Parisian  uniTersity,  callii^  upon  him  as  in 
rivalry  to  receive  the  laurel  crown,  one  at  Borne  the  other  at 
Paris.  The  venerable  name  of  Bome,  her  antique  glory,  and 
his  own  reverence  for  the  Et«mal  City,  finally  prevailed,  aod 
in  his  Biz-and- thirtieth  year  Naples  received  him  witli  honour 
on  hia  way  to  the  capitol.  There  a  new  triumph  awaited  him, 
for  Bobert  the  most  learned  monarch  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  day,  after  some  severe  ezaminationB  added 
his  testimony  to  the  general  voice,  and  entreated  that  Naples 
might  be  the  scene  of  his  coronation.  Bat  Bome  still  prevfuled 
and  on  the  twenty-third  of  August  1340  Petrarca  received  the 
laurel  crovm,  by  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  acqtiired  no  science 
but  much  envy*. 

At  this  lime  he  was  employed  on  a  Latin  epic  poem 
wherein  under  the  title  of  Afrusa  he  celebrated  the  exploits 
of  ScipioAfricanns;  and  this  milocky  preference  of  a  dead  to  a 
living  language,  notwithstanding  Dante's  wiser  example,  has 
principally  consigned  it  to  oblivion :  yet  it  vras  almost  entirely  to 
this  poem  that  he  owed  the  laurel  and  it  received  the  highest 
praise  from  Eing  Bobert  and  Colucdo  Salntati,  neither  of  them 
a  mean  judge.  But  Petrarch  kept  it  hidden,  probably  formed  a 
more  correct  estimate  himself,  latterly  disliked  its  being  men- 
tioned, and  finally  as  is  said  intended  to  bum  it  but  had  not 
the  resolution  to  destroy  so  long  and  interesting  a  labour  f . 

The  "Triumphs"  seem  also  to  have  run  some  risk,  not 
from  himself  but  his  executors,  yet  happily  have  survived 
and  reached  us  untouched,  with  all  their  faults  and  all  their 
beauties :  hia  canzoni,  sonnets,  and  smaller  poems  vrill  ever  be 
tead  with  intense  interest  while  love  grief  and  poetry  contintie 
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to  influence  the  human  heart  and  expand  its  moet  gentle 


It  is  a  curious  ciicumstance  that  notwit^tanding  their  close 
fiieudship  and  constant  epistolaiy  intercourse  Petrarch  uerei 
showed  Boccaccio  hia  "Airica,"  and  never  saw  the  latter'a  "  Deca- 
meron "  until  a  few  mouths  before  his  own  death,  when  chance 
placed  it  in  his  hands  at  Arqua.  De  Sade  Burmises  that 
Petrarch  knowing  Boccacdo's  discernment  was  unwilling  to 
show  him  a  poem  whi^  he  himself  bo  lowly  appreciated ;  and 
the  latter  shrunk  from  presenting  a  collection  of  loose  and  friTO- 
lous  tales  to  a  person  of  so  grave  and  delicate  a  mind,  which  was 
offended  at  the  alighlest  breach  of  modesty  *.  This  however 
is  unlikely  because  the  Decameron  had  been  many  years  pub- 
lished, neither  was  there  much  cause  of  fear  Sir  on  meeting 
with  that  work  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Boccaccio.  ".Having  run 
"  but  hastily  over  this  book  I  can  scarcely  judge,  but  it  has 
"  given  me  great  pleasure ;  vrfiat  is  loo  free  must  be  su£Qcieudy 
"  excused  by  your  age  when  it  was  written,  the  language  in 
"  which  you  wrote,  the  lightness  of  the  subject,  and  the  persons 
"  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Amongst  many  gay  aud  trifling 
"  things  some  grave  and  pious  are  to  be  found.  I  have  done 
"  like  all  the  world ;  I  have  dwelt  most  on  the  beginnii^  and 
"  the  end.  The  description  you  give  at  the  commencement, 
"  of  the  state  of  our  country  during  the  plague  seema  to  be  veiy 
"  true  and  very  pathetic.  The  finiahing  gtoiy  has  made  so 
"  strong  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  have  committed  it  to 
"  memory  for  the  purpose  of  relating  it  to  my  friends  in  sodety." 
Petraroh  tras  in  f^t  so  pleased  wiUi  the  tale  of  Griselda  that 
making  some  alterations  he  translated  it  into  Latin  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language. 
One  of  his  friends  at  Padua  attempted  to  read  it  aloud  but  was 
twice  prevented  by  his  tears :  another  at  Verona  on  hearii^ 
this  made  a  similar  effort  and  succeeded  without  any  apparent 
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emotion :  on  returning  the  volume  he  Baid,  "  I  must  admit 
"  that  it  is  a.  touohisg  story,  and  I  also  should  have  wept  had 
"  I  believed  it  true ;  but  it  19  clearly  labulons.  There  never 
"  was  and  there  never  will  be  such  a  woman  as  Grieelda "  *. 
This  letter  to  Boccaccio  was  accompanied  by  Petrarca'a  Latin 
translation  and  is  probably  the  last  epistle  he  ever  wrot« :  ite 
date  is  June  1374,  and  the  poet  was  found  dead  in  the  library 
of  his  residence  at  Arqua  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  his  head 
resting  quietly  on  a  book !  Whereupon  it  was  said  that  ho 
passed  from  the  quiet  of  study  to  the  quiet  of  the  grave  f.  Pe- 
trarch had  enloi^ed  and  liberal  notions ;  he  aeems  to  be  the  first 
who  asserted  the  principle  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
not  as  vengeance  ibr  crimes  but  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

He  seems  also  to  have  had  some  indistinct  notions  of  the 
new  world ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fourth  canzone  of  Uar- 
saud's  edition,  and  again  in  the  first  Segtina. 

"  Nella  stagion  cbe  1  del  isjado  inchinB 
Verso  accidente,  e  che  1  di  Doitro  vala 
A  genie  ebt  di  la  forse  1'  aspetu,  &.c."t 

"  Quaiido  U  sern  Maccia  il  duaro  giomo, 
E  le  teaelire  noatiu  altmi  fuin'  alba  "  {, 

Petrarch  influenced  the  hterature  of  his  age  as  well  from  bis 
genius  as  his  indefatigable  search  after  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts in  which  he  vras  ably  seconded  by  Boccaccio,  and  subse- 
quently followed  with  greater  success  by  Pi^gio  fiiBcciolini : 

■De  Sade,  Mem.,  voL  iii..  Lib.  ti,  t  Riid.  Lib.yL,p.  799.-~Maffei,8lor. 
p.  796.  delU  Lettentun  Iial. 

^  "  In  Uut  tame  Kswn  when  onr  >ua  incline) 
Tovaidi  the  vat  and  aur  bright  dayligbt  fliei 
To  peojile  thai  perbipe  expect  tiim  then." 

(Conaww  IV.) 

i  "  When  erenlng  drJTei  the  clear  dayliahl  vmj 
And  our  dim  night  (o  othen  maket  the  dawD.' 

(&rtwaK) 
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when  he  conM  not  get  the  originala  he  procored  oopes,  bat 
dten  bursta  forth  into  angry  iuvectiTes  ^Rinst  the  cardeaa 
igDoranoe  and  neglect  of  the  vbale  nee  of  copyista.  "  Yoa 
know,"  he  Bays  in  S  letter  to  BoceaixiQ,  "  You  know  what  the 
copyists  are,  they  nevei  finiah,  and  make  good  authors  despeir. 
Whether  from  ^orance  n^geuce  or  contempt  they  write 
anything  but  what  is  given  tbem  to  copy."  And  again.  "  Who 
can  apply  an  e&ctive  remedy  to  the  base  ignorance  of  the 
copyists  that  spoil  and  entangle  everything  ?  Throogfa  fear  of 
this  many  able  geniuses  keep  aloof  from  publishing  inunortal 
works  ;  a  just  jadgment  on  this  oar  indolent  age  in  which  not 
books  but  only  the  kitchen  is  attended  to,  and  oooks  are 
examined  instead  of  authOTS.  Wherefore  every  one  who  knows 
in  any  way  how  to  iUnminate  parchment  and  manage  the  pen, 
although  he  be  completely  deelitute  of  learning,  of  skill,  or  of 
genius,  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  nor  quarrel  with  orthography,  which  has  been  for 
a  long  time  extdnct :  Heaven  grant  that  in  any  mode  whatever 
they  would  write  what  ia  ffven  them  to  copy ;  the  copyist's 
ignorance  would  be  seen,  bat  the  substance  of  the  book  would 
be  preserved.  These  on  the  contrary  confounding  the  copy 
and  original,  after  promising  to  write  one  thing,  write  some- 
thing entirely  difibrent,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  author 
knows  not  what  he  himself  has  dictat«d.  Dost  thoa  believa 
that  if  Cicero,  Livy,  and  many  other  celebmted  ancient  writers, 
and  more  especially  the  second  Pliny  were  to  return  and  com- 
mence reading  their  own  books  that  they  would  undeistand 
them  ?  or  that  they  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  while  hesitating 
at  every  passage,  beheve  them  either  to  be  the  works  of  others 
or  the  dictation  of  barbarians  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  our  nobles 
who  not  only  suffer  literature  to  perish  but  earnestly  wish  it  ? 
Surely  the  disparagement  and  hatred  of  so  noble  a  thing  will 
ere  long  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  of  ignorance.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  no  curb  nor  law  for  such  copyists,  who  are 
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<^ioeen  without  examinalion  or  proof.  The  blacksmith,  the 
oultiTBtor,  the  weaTer,  and  other  ardficerB  have  no  such  libeit^ ; 
and  although  the  danger  be  infinitely  lew  as  regards  these,  and 
infinitely  more  as  re^He  thoee,  all  of  them  nevertheleaa  pro- 
miBcoously  undertake  to  vrite  and  there  is  even  a  Gxed  price 
for  tliese  barbarous  deatrojers "  *.  The  ignorttnce  of  Italian 
nobles  and  princes  is  also  alluded  to  by  Dante  |  and  tlie  iuTen- 
tion  of  printing  has  fortunately  superseded  the  employment  of 
oopyists,  bat  the  letters  of  Petrarch  on  this  snl^ect  are  instruo- 
tive,  inasmuch  as  t^ey  prove  the  fallaoiousneas  of  all  manu- 
scripts even  when  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  copyists  to 
deceire ;  how  much  more  so  then  are  those  ia  be  snspected 
which  treat  of  reUgion,  where  negligence  ignorance  and  sectarian 
spirit  were  often  combined  with  bigotiy  to  distort  them. 

Petrarch's  great  friend  Giavaimi  Boccaccio,  the  son  of  Boc- 
caccio Chellino  of  CerCaldo,  sprang  from  an  illicit  attachment 
at  Paris  in  1313.  His  mother,  a  young  Parisian  lady,  died 
soon  after  his  birth;  he  was  brought  to  Florence  when  quite  a 
chOd  and  as  is  supposed  saw  Dante  at  Bavemia  when  about 
seren  years  old.  Boccaccio  was  at  first  educated  for  a  mer- 
chant like  most  of  the  Florentines,  then  studied  the  canon  law 
hut  entirely  against  his  taste,  wherefore  after  visiting  the  tomb 
of  Virgil  near  Naples  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself  and 
resolTed  to  dedicate  his  life  to  literature.  The  Ladn  classics 
and  Dante  absorbed  him ;  for  the  latter  he  hod  the  most  pro- 
found veneration,  and  finally  stirred  up  the  Florendnea  to  pay 
his  memory  the  respect  of  publicly  raiding  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  At  Naples  he  was  much  noticed  by  King  Robert  to 
whom  Dante  alludes  in  the  eighth  canto  of  Paradise  as  being 
too  much  addicted  to  literature  to  govern  well.  Addressing 
mankind,  the  spirit  of  Dante's  friend  Charles  Martel  of 
Hungary  exclaims — 
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"  Mft  v<n  torcele  tUt  rdigfoiie  • 

Tal  che  fa  Dito*  cmgom  l>  apUit 
E  fate  Be  di  tal,  ch'  e  d>  aennone  ; 
Onde  Itt  tr&ccia  rotXrx  i  taar  di  Stntda  "  *• 

Boccaccio  became  intimata  with  many  learned  men  at  Naples, 
and  amoDgBt  others  withPetr&rca  at  whose  ezaoimatioD  for  the 
laurel  by  King  Robert  he  was  present,  and  bo  astonished  was 
the  novelist  at  his  powers  that  he  ever  afterwards  called  him 
master.  At  Naples  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lorenzo  the  Sunday 
before  Easter  1341,  he  saw  and  fell  in  lore  with  the  beautiiul 
Maria  d'Aquino  a  natural  but  unacknowledged  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  the  wife  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman.  Of  her  person 
he  gives  us  a  minute  and  glowing  picture  such  aa  might  be 
expected  from  Boccaccio  in  love ;  but  the  amour  does  him  no 
credit  if  it  is  true  that  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  hus- 
band's indmacy  to  seduce  the  wife  f. 

Neither  the  calm  of  her  past  life,  feara  of  the  future,  or  her 
union  with  a  young  and  indulgent  husband  had  power  to  save 
her, — She  fell  and  tasted  sorrow. — It  was  the  custom  of  that 
^e  and  especially  at  Naples  where  Proven^  maimers  had 
become  indigenoos,  for  the  young  assemblies  of  both  sexes  to 
converse  on  love,  propose  questions  in  ita  courts,  discuss  its 
nature  and  affections,  dwell  on  the  generous  devotion,  magnani- 
mity,  and  enterprise  that  this  passion  inspired,  and  to  read  with 
-  andity  eveiy  song,  novel,  or  romance,  that  treated  on  the 
&vourite  subject ;  and  with  what  effect  we  have  a  painfully 
touchii^  instance  in  Paulo  and  Francesco  di  Hi  mini. 

Many  of  these  histofies  were  not  wiitten,  but  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  through  the  social  world :  even  Petrarch  in 
his  last  days  committed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stoiy  of  Griselda 

♦  "  Bui  je  perrcnely  to  rali^on  itnin 

Him  who  wu  bora  (o  ginl  Du  him  ibo  (word. 
And  of  Ihe  fluent  phnuMiun  make  joja  king  : 
rhncron  joar  it^  h»e  mudsred  from  Ibe  pathi." 

(Cary-t  DrniU.) 
i-  Bildelli,  ViU  di  Gior.  Bocacdo. 
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to  memoiy  for  the  purpose  of  nsirating  it  to  his  friends  ;  and 
none  knew  more  or  could  tdl  them  better  than  Boccaccio.  At  his 
mistress's  request  he  recorded  the  then  popular  tale  of  "  Florio 
and  Biancafiore  "  in  a  romance  under  the  title  of  "  Filoeopo  "  or 
the  LoTer  of  Labour. 

Thia  gentle  intarconrse  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Boc- 
caccio's unexpected  recall  to  Florence ;  and  Maria's  despair,  and 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  love,  and  jealousy,  and  distraction,  form 
the  Bulgect  of  his  "  FiammtUa"  which  he  feigns  to  be  written 
by  her  as  a  warning  and  example  to  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  overborne  by  love.  He  then  wrote  his  "  Teieide"  or 
the  exploits  of  Theseus,  an  epic  poem  which  was  dedicated  to 
La  Fiammetta ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  solace  for  the  dulness  of 
home  the  "  Ameto  "  or  "  Commedia  deUe  Nin/e  Florentine,"  a 
sort  of  Cymon  who  on  the  banks  of  the  Hnguone  in  comptmy 
with  a  bevy  of  Florentine  girls  is  converted  &om  a  rude  insensible 
clown  to  a  gentle  lover.  But  the  tele  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
an  allegory  the  nymphs  being  the  Virtues  who  gradually  extend 
their  influence  over  Ameto's  mind ;  yet  the  stories  are  all  real,  and 
the  speakers  Florentine  ladies  under  feigned  names.  After  this 
Giovanni  returned  to  Naples  was  favotu^d  by  queen  Giovanna 
who  delighted  in  hia  novels  and  particularly  as  it  would  seem 
in  the  most  licentious  :  but  though  in  after  life  he  condemned 
hie  Decameron  and  implored  Mainardo  Cavalcant«  to  keep  it 
frata  his  daughters  as  he  valued  their  morals ;  yet  he  never 
censured  but  on  the  contrary  vindicated  queen  Giovanna's  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  some  question  discussed  in  the  Neapo- 
litan court  of  love  where  he  and  his  Fiammetta  were  present, 
he  addressed  a  poem  to  her,  in  ottava  rima  (of  which  he  is  stud 
to  have  been  the  inventor)  describing  the  loves  of  Troilns  and 
Cressida,  which  perhaps  may  have  suggested  Chaucer's  tale, 
and  called  it  FUoUrato .-  this  was  followed  by  the  "  L'  Amo- 
roia  Vitione,"  also  addressed  to  La  Fiammetta,  and  then 
besides  other  works  the    "  NinfaU  Fieiolano "  or  tho  loves 
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of  the  Affrieo  and  Mmtola  two  email  Fiesoline  streams  near 
Florence;  and  this  assemblage  of  mythological  tales  has  made 
the  pbin  betveen  Florence  and  Fiesole  classic  grouail.  As  a 
lyric  poet  Boccaccio  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  indeed  felt 
himself  so  subdued  by  Petrarch's  poetry  that  he  ms  on  ih« 
point  of  committii^  all  Ins  own  to  the  flames. 

His  Decameron  or  hundred  tales  was  commenced  during 
the  pkgue  and  was  written  as  he  stiid  to  amuse  the  iaii  sex  (to 
which  he  was  deToted)  because  they  were  in  his  opinion  re- 
strained too  much  in  their  pleasures  by  &there  husbands  and 
brothers,  confined  to  the  small  urcuit  of  their  apartments, 
and  idly  employed  in  not  always  the  most  agreeable  reflec- 
tions. But  his  admirers  give  him  the  further  credit  of  writing 
these  amusing  stories  to  dissipate  by  a  keen  satire  the  cloud  of 
vulgar  errors  tlien  prevalent;  to  expose  monastic  hypocrisy 
and  licentiousness,  and  to  exhibit  examples  of  human  life  in 
all  its  variety  of  rank  and  character,  of  mean  and  noble,  bad 
and  good,  and  for  uniTersal  instruction.  Part  of  the  lesson 
would  no  doubt  be  easUy  leanied  but  the  moral  efiect  is  ques- 
tionable. This  work  is  generally  considered  as  a  model  vS 
Italian  prose,  and  along  with  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
Villani  became  the  standard  of  subsequent  writers.  A  work 
like  the  Decameron  m^ht  have  passed  uncensured  by  the 
church  if  the  church  had  been  left  inviolate ;  but  priests  and 
monks  were  unmasked  and  the  author  was  Justly  and  with 
great  advantage  assailed  by  them  for  his  iuunorality :  this  was 
strong  ground,  and  eight  years  after  its  appearance  Boccaccio 
liimself  was  converted  and  led  the  way  in  condemnation  of  hia 
own  writingB. 

A  holy  man  of  the  Senese  Certosa  called  PietroPetroni  senta 
brother  named  Giovacchino  Oiaoi  to  the  novelist  with  earnest 
remonstrances  and  exhortations  \a  reform.  Ciooi  seems  to 
have  performed  his  task  with  the  boldness  and  inspiration  of  a 
prophet  and  foretold  a  speedy  and  miserable  end  if  Petronis 
dying  words  were  slighted.     Boccaccio  trembled :  he  instantly 
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vtote  to  Petrarch  fi)r  advicQ ;  told  him  that  he  would  abandon 
literature,  soil  his  books,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  soli- 
tude and  repentance.  The  lover  of  Laura  was  of  a  more 
regulated  mind ;  he  was  no  epicurean,  more  refined,  more  even 
in  his  movements  than  Boccaccio,  and  not  open  to  superstitiouB 
feaiB,  he  &eel;  examined  the  nature  of  this  prophecy,  exposed 
the  follj  of  abandoning  literature  because  a  friar  exhorted  lum 
to  reform  which,  good  in  itself,  might  be  accomplished  without 
Tunning  into  so  violent  an  extreme :  at  his  age  and  with  his 
infirmities  it  required  no  prophetic  monk  to  foretel  the  chance 
of  deatli  and  with  this  in  view,  says  Fetrsrca,  "  Leave  worldly 
folly,  bad  habits,  and  the  remnants  of  old  pleasures ;  compose 
your  mind  and  manners  in  front  of  a  better  mirror ;  change 
useless  novels  for  the  records  and  laws  of  God ;  and  aa  for  that 
ever-sprouting  plant  of  vice  from  which  you  have  hitherto  with 
difficulty  lopped  the  branches,  cut  it  down  now  and  completely 
eradicate  it.  Use  your  powers  of  verse  and  prose,  of  which 
you  are  no  longer  a  disciple  but  an  old  master,  use  them 
according  to  your  ovm  discretion ;  you  know  which  to  keep  and 
which  to  r^ect;  literature  augments  die  soul's  goodness  and 
avrakens  it  to  honour,  and  so  ta  from  retardii^,  urges  it  on  in 
the  true  course  of  life."  He  then  offers  him  a  home  in  bis 
bouse,  and  advises  him  to  keep  his  books,  but  if  determined  to 
sell  them  declares  that  he  will  be  the  purchaser. 

This  letter  which  is  very  long,  eloquent,  and  sensible,  re- 
stored Boccaccio  to  reason  and  made  him  combine  Ciani's  and 
Petrarch's  counsels. — His  Decameron  troubled  him  most :  in 
a  letter  to  his  iiiend  Uainardo  Cavalcanti  he  says,  "  Leave  my 
novels  to  the  wanton  slaves  of  passion  who  wish  to  be  thought 
the  frequent  oontaminators  of  female  modesty ;  and  if  you  will 
have  no  men^  on  the  decency  of  your  own  females,  spare  at 
least  my  honour  if  you  bear  me  sufficient  affection  to  shed 
tears  for  my  sufferings.  *  In  reading  them  they  will  consider 
me  a  base  ponder,  a  sensual  and  depraved  old  man ;  an  impure 
D  u  2 
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slanderous  person ;  and  an  eager  propagator  of  others'  wicked- 
ness. Nobody  will  anywhere  rise  in  mj  defence :  I  wrote  as  & 
young  man  and  I  was  forced  b>  it  by  an  authoritative  com- 
mand,"— This  command  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Queen 
Giovanim,  and  the  letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  Caval- 
cante  having  promised  to  tat  the  ladies  of  his  Jamily  read  the 
Decameron,  which  if  he  did,  Boccaccio  tells  him,  and  that 
their  morals  suffered  in  consequence,  on  his  own  head  not 
theirs  would  be  the  sin  and  blame ;  "  Wherefore  I  beseech  you, 
and  I  repeat  it ;  I  implore  you  by  my  counsel  and  by  my  prayer* 
not  to  do  »o." 

Five  hundred  years  have  not  abstracted  a  particle  of  vrisdom 
from  this  earnest  exhortation  which  modem  femole  readn^  of 
the  Decameron  would  do  well  to  ponder.  Boccaccio  was  ever 
a  warm  admirer  and  champion  of  Dante  and  by  sending  the 
Divina  Commedia  a  present  to  Petrarch  drew  from  him  a  cold 
but  decided  denial  of  opinions  then  generaUy  entertained,  that 
he  was  either  envious  or  insensible  of  that  great  poet's  excel- 
lence. Petrarch  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  of 
the  time  and  undervalued  everything  in  a  language  to  which 
he  himself  is  indebted  for  his  ^une  and  which  Dante  charao 
terisee  as  nearly  equal  to  Latin  for  lofty  expression  and  full  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  amiable  beautjes*.  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio saw  fiirther,  for  at  that  epoch  the  use  of  Italian  as  a 
channel  of  geaeisl  communication  vras  already  become  what 
printing  soon  became  to  manuscript ;  readers  were  indefinitely 
multiplied,  thought  was  once  more  unshackled,  new  ideas  burst 
upon  the  world  in  all  the  freshness  of  awakened  intellect ;  the 
Italian  worhsof  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Sacchetd.  and  others 
spread  rapidly  over  Italy  while  the  Latin  compositions  were 
then  confined  to  the  learned  and  have  been  generally  neglected 
I'y  posterity.  Boccaccio  died  in  13T5  shortly  after  he  had 
liegun  his  public  lectures  and  comment  on  Dante,  whose  life 
lie  wrote  after  his  conversion  in  1361.     He  was  handsome  in 


•  Convilo,  lap.  i,  pp.  70,  71,  W  Bd.  of  Fraticclli. 
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person,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  fiue  foce ;  the  nose 
rounded  over  the  nostrils  ;  an  animated  eje,  a  nicely  chiselled 
though  rather  a  capacious  mouth  and  a  chin  that  was  beautiiid 
when  he  smiled;  gay,  affiible  and  fluent  his  expressions  were 
rendered  more  graceful  bjr  natuisl  urbanity,  and  every  move- 
ment added  dignity  to  a  certain  haughtiness  of  demeanour  which 
generally  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  men  of  higher  rank ;  and 
this  he  preserved  to  hia  death*. 

The  two  eldest  Villani  have  already  been  noticed :  FiUppo 
was  less  renowned  but  still  generally  esteemed,  especially  for 
his  Lives  of  lUustiious  Florentines  which  though  meagre  are 
interesting.  Coluccio  Piero  Salulati,  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  republic  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch's,  shone  out  brightly 
in  classic  lore,  he  also  was  a  poet  but  acquired  more  fiune  by 
the  force  and  elegance  of  hia  Latin  epistles  of  which  he  wrote 
multitudes,  than  by  any  other  work.  So  eloquent  and  effective 
were  these  compositions  that  accorcUng  to  Ammirato  Gian- 
Qaleazzo  Visconte  declared  he  was  less  alarmed  at  an  army  of 
twen^  thousand  men  than  at  one  single  letter  of  Colucdo's.  He 
died  early  in  the  fiftAnth  century  after  a  life,  as  Villani  tells  us, 
unstained  by  vice  ;  and  was  still  living  when  that  author  wrote. 

Zanobi  di  Strada  a  Fbrentine  schoolmaster  and  the  son  of 
a  schoolmaster,  added  considerable  renown  to  this  age  of  lite- 
rature :  he  rose  through  the  favour  of  his  compatriot  Nicole 
Acciaioli  Grand  Seneschal  of  Naples,  hiioself  a  man  of  no 
mean  fame,  and  by  his  influence  received  the  poet's  crown 
from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Pisa  in  1355,  much  as  it 
would  seem  to  the  annoyance  of  Petrarch.  In  1395  as  memo- 
rials of  the  honour  reflected  on  Florence,  by  Accursio,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Zanobi,  and  Boccaccio,  a  monument  was  decreed  to 
each  by  the  republic  but  never  erected  |. 

Francesco  Sacchetti  was  a  cotemporary  but  younger  than 
Boccaccio  whom  he  long  survived,  and  died  in  1400,  He  was 
much  employed  as  well  as  the  latter  in  public  embassies  and 
*  Bildelli,  Viu  di  Bocc»cdo,  jminin.  1 8.  Amminto,  lib.  xn.,  p.  S55 
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was  well  qualified  for  tliem  by  hk  learning  talent  and  agree- 
able qualities  which  made  him  universall]'  velcome.  Sac- 
chetti'e  fame  rests  principally  on  lus  novela  which  are  amnsing, 
and  interesting  from  the  portraits  they  present  of  the  form 
and  pressure  of  the  age,  but  accompanied  by  nearly  all  Boc- 
caccio's  licentioosness.  He  wrote  three  hundred,  but  only 
two  bundred  and  fifty-eight  are  extant,  most  of  them  original 
anecdotes  and  therefore  a  sort  of  private  history  of  hia  time, 
which  imparts  an  interest  they  mi^t  not  otherwise  obtain 
or  perhaps  deserre ;  yet  the  s^le  is  considered  extremely 
pure  nod  the  tales  flow  easily.  Sacchetti  must  have  been 
intellectually  beyond  his  ^e  for  he  openly  ridiculed  jndicial 
astrology  which  was  then  and  for  nearly  two  centttries  after 
implicitly  believed  in  1^  some  of  the  wisest  intellects ;  even 
Dante  in  his  Paradise  acknowledges  the  stellar  influence  though 
not  man's  power  of  interpretation  *. 

Amongst  all  the  Florentines  of  this  age  Agnolo  Psndolfino 
bom  in  1366,  is  considered  for  purity  of  style  and  solidity  of 
matter  one  of  the  moat  &mou8 :  he  served  in  the  highest  offices 
of  state,  but  his  political  career  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 

*  Thii  !•  evident  tbnmghDul  tlie  FumduB,  bat  npediUj  in  thi  fbllowjng  Ttnn 
ofC^ntoXXII.  :— 

"  O  gloriow  •telle,  0  [>ume  prefno 

Di  gnm  tirtil,  dil  qnile  io  ricoacaai 
Tutlo  (qnil  cha  d  ni)  Id  mio  ingegno 
Con  Toi  nuccn,  ■  ■'ueondan  tdko 
QoegU  ch'  e  padre  d'ogni  mortai  viti, 
Quud'  io  tcnti'  da  prinw  Yma  toKo  : 
E  poi  qoinda  mi  fo  gnu  lu^U 
D'entrtr  nell'mlta  niaU  cbe  ji  gin 
Ia  twin  region  mi  fu  •ortit*." 

"  0  glorioiu  itva  I     O  Ligbt  impngiule 

Witb  tuTpunng  Ttrtuc,  from  whicb  t  ovu 
All  I  poKB  of  intslleclDal  power. 

With  f  oil  mrou  and  tet  iigMD  wiLh  ytm 
He  tbe  gn«t  Sire  of  evsij  mortU  lifo 
When  flnt  I  hreatbed  thi.Tital  toion  air : 

And  after,  when  b;  grace  I  wai  a}Iowed 
To  enter  tbe  gtnt  wheel  that  morei  th«  roasd, 
Tbf  bleMed  tcgioD  &i«  aarigoed  sie  atiU." 
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tuiy.  His  celebrated  treatiBe  "Bd  Oovemo  dtUa  Famiglia  " 
both  in  Btf  le  and  iiioralit7  la  considered  one  of  the  best  works 
in  the  Italian  language*. 

The  fine  arU  still  continned  to  be  cultiTated  with  ardoar, 
and  if  in  1300  there  were  no  lees  than  a  hiuidred  second-rank 
painters  in  Florence  they  were  probablT'  not  ditniniehed  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  no  subsequent  artist  surpassed  or  eren 
equalled  Giotto  who  ae  already  noticed  rsn  far  into  the  present 
period.  Small  progress  was  made  beyond  him;  except  per- 
haps  by  a  little  more  hriUiant^  of  colouring,  for  about  a  him- 
dred  and  twenty  years  when  Massaccio  atept  suddenly  forth 
and  gave  a  fresh  and  powei&t  impetus  to  pictorial  art. 

Andrea  Orcagna  who  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  this 
century  was  also  eminent  in  sculpture,  but  excelled  more  in 
architecture  than  either:  it  was  he  who  first  substituted  the 
circular  for  the  pointed  arch  in  Florence  as  may  be  seen  in 
that  fine  portico  near  the  old  palace.  Andrea  was  assisted  by 
his  brother  Bernardo  a  man  of  inferior  talent  but  probably 
equal  to  Bonamico  di  Cristofano,  better  known  as  Bui&lmacco, 
and  more  notorious  for  his  humour  than  renowned  for  his 
painting.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Tafi,  and  figures  in  Saccbetti's 
and  Boccaccio's  tales.  The  "  Creation  "  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  is  by  his  hand  and  along  with  his  pupil  Bruno  di  Gio- 
vanni, Nelli  di  Dino,  and  Calandrino,  inmished  matter  for  Boc- 
caccio's eighth  day,  as  Bartolo  Gioggi  did  to  Sacchettj  f. 

The  number  of  painters  vnis  so  increased  at  Giotto's  deatii 
in  1336,  that  about  thirteen  years  after  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  religious  society  called  the  Company  of  Saint 
Luke,  which  though  consisting  of  painters  and  carvers  in  wood, 
or  workers  in  metal,  was,  as  re^^rded  drawing,  only  a  pious 
assembly  not  a  school  of  art. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  wood-carving  began  to  im- 
prove from  the  encouragement  given  in  the  architectural  deco- 
rations of  altars  which  were  constantly  becoming  more  elaborate. 

■  GiuHf^  Miffci,  Storia  Mix  Lctlentun  lulimna,  ■(■  Novella  170, 
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OioTBimi  da  Ponte,  Mariotto,  Tommaso  di  Marco,  Bernardo 
Nello,  Nello  di  Vanni,  and  FraDce§co  Triani  besides  ntlidrs ; 
some  Florentime,  some  FisaD ;  all  issued  fmiD  Giotto  and  Or- 
cagna'e  school,  none  of  mucli  note  except  Triani  of  whom  a 
large  painting  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquinas  glorified,  still  remains 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Catharine  at  Pisa,  the  composition  of 
which  is  admired. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  centmy  we  are  reminded  that  at  cer- 
tain epochs  in  the  world's  progress  there  is  sometimes  a 
msjestic  race  of  spirits  that  suddenly  cross  our  view  and  can7- 
ing  eveiything  they  touch  to  perfection ;  they  then  gradually 
disappear  and  leave  their  fame  for  future  ages  to  admire  and 
fully  appreciate. 

The  fourteenth  century  and  ■pert  of  the  thirteenth,  waa  one 
of  Uiese  glorious  periods  in  Florentine  history,  and  the  mind 
is  struck  with  wonder  to  behold  from  one  small  city  in  one 
single  century  shine  out  so  bright  an  assemblage  of  fresh  and 
lofty  intellects.  In  law,  in  physic,  in  theology  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  history,  ethics,  epistolary 
writing,  sculpture  architecture  and  painting ;  it  produced,  not 
one,  but  several  of  the  behest  order  of  genius,  men  of  no 
doubtful  fame,  someof  whom  feared  the  point  of  Dante's  poetical 
aphorism  scarcely  more  than  the  bard  himself*. 

The  four  AccoTsi,  the  two  Del  Garboa,  Alderotti,  Torregiono, 

■  "  Non  £  il  mondui  romon  mltn  ch'  ua  ftilo 

Di  Tcnto  ch^or  vien  quind  ed  or  vicn  qnladi, 
E  mala  noma  perchi  mnu  Uto. 
Che  hma  Avnu  tu  piCl,  K  lecibw  Bcjodi 


What  gTAt«r  bme  hut  Ihon,  if  age  itrip  off 
t'nm  thee  Ihy  flesh,  than  if  thj  dialh  had  cod 
Beforo  the  pap  aod  play-thingi  were  left  off. 

Before  1  Utoiuand  jean  ? 
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Oassini,  Bardi,  Dino  di  Mugello,  Barberino,  Bonifazio  Uberd, 
Francesco  Cieco,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Cavalcante,  Boccaccio,  Pe- 
trarca,  Dante,  Zenobi,  Giovanni  Andrea  the  "  Prince  of  Canon- 
ists";  the  three  ViUnni,  Dino  Compagni,  Coluccio  Salutati, 
Sacchetti,  Pandolflno,  and  other  noted  though  inferior  minds, 
Buch  as  Paulo  and  Bonatti  in  mathematics  and  astronomj; 
present  altogether  a  constellation  of  such  intellect  as  dazzles 
the  understanding  and  makes  us  marvel  how  one  small  com- 
munity could  produce  so  much,  so  quickly ! 

The  amusements  ofthe  Florentines  in  this  century  were  much 
of  the  same  character  as  the  last:  mysteries,  toumamente, 
" Armeggierit"  processions  of  maskers,  and  similar  pastimes 
were  frequent :  two  of  these  troops  of  mummera  three  hundred 
in  each,  paraded  the  city  for  a  whole  month  in  1333,  one  in 
yellow  the  other  in  white,  all  crowned  with  garlandd,  and 
music  sin^g  and  dancing  as  was  then  the  custom,  besides 
every  other  kind  of  diversion ;  each  was  led  by  its  king  who 
walked  in  state  under  a  golden  canopy  and  entertaiaed  oil 
comers  at  a  vast  expense**. 

Besides  these  there  was  the  game  of  "  CaUio,"  a  sort  of  foot- 
ball hut  more  scientific,  which  was  peculiar  to  Florence  and  is 
supposed  to  have  descended  to  them  from  Greece  through 
their  Roman  ancestora  f.  The  first  of  May  was  always  a  day  of 
pleasure  and  universal  festivity :  songs,  music,  dancing  and 
processions  ushered  in  the  spring  with  the  festival  of  '-OaUndi- 
maggio."  The  songs  were  called  "Maggi"  and  "MaggiolaU," 
and  the  "Maio"  was  a  green  branch  decorated  with  Sowers 
tinsel  and  ribands  which  vras  hung  by  lovers  at  the  windows 
or  near  the  door  of  their  mistresses. 

Tlie  festival  of  Twelfth-day  or  the  Epiphany  corrupted  into 
"liefani"  or  "Befania"  was  preceded  by  processions  carrying 
effigies  of  men  and  women,  which  were  ( 
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windovs,  vidi  lights  and  music,  and  is  supposed  b>  be  the 
remnaat  of  <Mei  processions  representiiig  the  advent  of  the 
Magi.  Many  other  public  festivals  and  fiurs  were  common  to 
the  Florentines  who  were  aa  eager  as  their  Roman  progenitars 
for  amuBomeut ;  but  the  chief  of  all  was  that  of  San  Giovanni 
when  tribute  and  homage  waa  publicly  received  from  eveiy  sub- 
ject state.  The  great  festiTal  of  this  centuiy  was  however  the 
Jubilee  of  1350,  which  quickly  aroused  all  Christendom  to  de- 
votion :  about  the  b^;inning  of  1300  a  report  became  current  in 
Borne  that  whoever  visited  Saint  Peter's  at  the  commencoment 
of  a  new  century  would  by  the  act  itself  be  entitled  to  a  plenary 
indu^ence,  and  the  church  was  consequently  thronged.  This  was 
not  lost  upon  the  subtle  Boni&ce,  perhaps  de>i3ed  by  him,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  a  remnant  of  the  ancieot  secular  games  grado- 
ally  &lling  into  desuetude  and  then  only  remembered  by  the  very 
old.  A  peasant  of  a  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age  was  inter- 
rogated by  order  (^  the  pope,  ^o  declared  that  he  remembered 
Ilia  &ther  making  this  visit  in  the  year  1200  and  advising  him 
also  to  do  so  if  he  outlived  the  century  :  this  having  been  con- 
firmed l^  several  other  aged  men  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
Boniface  published  the  julnlee  of  that  year,  but  the  TUime  whs 
not  adopted  before  Clement  VI.  shoftenod  the  term  to  fifty 
years  in  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thejulnlee  of  13S0  was 
therefore  really  the  first  under  that  title ;  speaking  of  which 
Petrarch  says  in  his  letter  to  Urban  V.  "  So  vast  was  the  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims  that  I  doubted  if  the  largest  city  could  have 
nourished  them  for  a  day,  and  yet  it  was  remarked  that  the 
abundance  was  greater  at  the  end  than  the  commencement, 
although  the  fields  were  not  railtivated  and  the  vines  hod  been 
frozen  the  precedii^  year*. 

The  Bull  published  on  this  occasion  if  genuine,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  is  calculated  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  knom 

*  De  S^e,  Mam.,  to],  iii.,  Lil>.  vi.,  p.  £35. 
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grendiloquoua  character  of  this  pontiff  who  here  asserts  the 
papal  supremacy  in  sudi  a  numner  as  must  have  made  it  difficult 
for  any  Bublunary  monarch  to  hesitate  acknowledging  tiia  divine 
authority.  It  is  dated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jmie  1344,  and 
informs  the  world  that  the  "  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  virtus  of  that 
autkority  vihieh  ke  ka»  received  from  the  Apostles  reestabliikei 
the  sovU  of  thote  icho  »hall  gain  an  indulgence,  iti  the  same  state 
at  thetj  at  first  were  after  baptism ;  and  he  commands  the  angeU 
to  introduce  them  itnmediately  into  paradite  without  making 
them  pott  through  purgatory  "*.  Such  werd  the  fantastic  tricks 
that  Koman  pontifife  played  before  high  heaven  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

*  The  majority  of  lomed  opinion!    (See  Dt  Bait,  rdi  iii.,  Lib.  ir^  p.  85, 
ut  haveioT  odd  to  be  ia  &Taur  of  ihe    tod  note.) 
Apocrrphal    chmcler    of  Iliii    Bull. 
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